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VI  PREFACE. 

ing  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  disease,  has  not  in  any  respeet 
been  refuted,  even  by  our  warmest  opponents,  though  repeat- 
edly challenged  to  the  contest.    The  best  evidence  of  the  value 
of  our  labours  is  the  approbation  with  which  they  have  been  , 
received  both  at  home  and  in  Europe.  ' 

In  the  review  department,  it  has  been  a  primary  object  to . 
present,  as  far  as  practicable,  an  ample  and  impartial  view  of  all 
such  works  on  medicine,,  and  its  collateral  bnuich^>  as  have 
appeared  in  this  country  during  the  publication  of  the  Register. 
We  have  applauded  wherever  it  could  be  done  with  propriety^ 
and  have  not  omitted  to  express  our  honest  disapproba^n 
where  we  thou^t  the  occasion  demanded  it  For  error  in 
medical  science  is  fraught  with  too  pernicious'  consequences  to 
lie  treated  with  complacency,  however  disagreeable  to  our  feel* 
ings  may  be  an  opposite  course  of  conduct 

Under  the  head  of  philosophical  intelligence  will  be  found 
much  information  interesting  to  the  phyncian,  the  naturalist,  the; 
agriculturalist,  and  the  general  reader.  This  portion. of  the  Re- 
gister embraces  accounts  of  most  of  our  literary^  sdentific,  and 
humane  associations,  particularly  of  those  of  the  state  of  New- 
York;  and  notices  the  progress  of  science,  manu£BLctures,  &lc. 
in  this  countiy.  We  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense,  in 
order  to  rescue  from  oblivion  every  important  fact  that  could  be 
procured  relative  to  the  origin,  advancement,  and  present  condi- 
tion of  medical  learning  in  this  state.  The  Regbter  may  be 
consulted  for  several  biographical  sketches,  and  will  be  referred 
to  for  the  most  aniple  historical  account  of  the  Cojllege  of 
Physic  rANS  amd  Surgeons,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Honoura- 
ble the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  Legudature  of  the 
State  of  New-York. 


t 


T be  pages  of  the  Register,  with  scarcely  an  esceptiao,  m 
composed  escluaivcly  of  original  malerjals ;  aod  the  fiterab 
mnd  science  of  Hub  eonntij  haTe  fnmiilied  enbjects  in  tbitndaiKv 
to  enable  the  EdUois  to  preserve  Qua  fealore  of  the  woik.  Ite 
their  numeraua  and  leftpectable  correqKHtdents,  both  at  boms 
and  abroad,  they  tender  their  ackaofriedgmentB  fitr  their  rarkm 
commiinicatioaa.  In  selectiiig  Ihia  periodical  jonmal  as  ^ 
means  of  ^fing  pnblicily  to  th«r  valuable  prodncdoos,  tb^ 
faavA  strengtbened  the  exertioiu  of  the  Eifiton,  and  ^en  Am 
most  nne«|iiiTocal  approbation  of  their  undertaking. 

Had  the  original  finuta  of  the  Renter  been  adhered  to,  the 
matter  included  in  Ihe^/^urTohiiHeB  now  comfrieted  would  haTO 
occupied  at  least  nx. '  l%e  public  need  no  other  aworance  than 
IhiH  thatpecunisiyconddeTalions  have  never  been  the  objects  of 
the  projectors  of  this  work  :  the  Renter  ori^nated  in  a  deeire 
to  enhance  the  metBcal  literature  of  thia  country ;  and  the  end 
to  which  the  labours  of  the  Editors  were  directed  has  been  b> 
augment  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge. 

THE  EDITORS. 

.Ven>-ro7*,  Jvly,  1814. 
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Sketch  of  the  Lifb  and  Character  of  the  late  BsITjaviv 
RUSH,  M.  D.  LL.  D.  Professor  of  the  hisHttdes  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsybia* 
nittf  ^c.  ^. 

(WUb  an  Rngrmvioe.  by  LMWy.) 

We  submit,  with  great  deference  to  the  public,  tbe  fol- 
lowing hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  orna- 
ment of  science  and  of  human  nature,  the  late  illustrious 
Doctor  Benjamin  Rush.  We  have  accompanied  it  with  an 
engraving  from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Hosack^ 
executed  by  that  distinguished  American  artist  Mr.  Sully, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Doctor  Rush ;  and 
in  which  will  be  seen,  most  accurately  depicted,  the  linea- 
ments of  that  mind  which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  de/ 
Hneate. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  bom  near  Bristol,  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  5th  of  January,  1745.  His  ancestors  be- 
longed to  the  society  of  quakers,  and  were  of  the  number  of 
those  who  folbwed  the  celebrated  William  Penxi  to  Penn- 
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sylvanla,  in  the  year  1683:  his  grandfather,  James  Rush, 
resided  on  his  estate  near  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  the 
year  1727:  his  son,  who  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs,  inherited  both  his  farm  and  his  trade,  which 
was  that  of  a  gun-smith.  He  died  while  Benjamin  was  yet 
young.  Hia  widow,  a  most  excellent  woman,  upon  whom  the 
education  of  young  Rush  thus  necessarily  devolved,  placed 
him,  at  an  early  age,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Rev* 
Samuel  Finley,  at  West  Nottingham,  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  clas- 
sical knowledge.  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards  better  known  as 
the  president  of  Princeton  College,  New-Jersey,  was  an  able 
scholar  and  faithful  teacher,  and,  being  also  related  to  Mrs. 
Rush,  may  be  supposed  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  young  pupil.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  assiduity  with  which  his  education  was  directed  by 
his  preceptor,  he  possessed  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  was  most  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

From  the  academy  of  Dr.  Finley  he  was  removed  to  the 
college  of  Princeton,  where  he  finished  his  classical  educa- 
tion, and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  m  1760,  when 
be  had  not  yet  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  He  was  now 
left  tp  choose  a  profession,  and  in  the  choice  which  he  made 
he  doubtlesa  was  actuated  by  conscientious  motives.  He 
j^eeni^  to  heive  fully  known  his  own  character,  and  to  have 
fonaoed  a  pvoper  estimate  of  his  talents,  and  by  applying 
them  to  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  to  have  been 
desirous  of  doiqg  all  possible  good  to  the  family  of  mankind. 
That  he  was  directed  by  these  motives,  may  be  inferred 
from  his  own  opinion  of  the  utility  of  medicine.  <<  So  great/' 
says  he,  ^*  are  the  blessings  which  mankind  derive  from  it^ 
that  if  every  other  argument  failed  to  prove  the  administra- 
tion of  a  |;ro¥idence  in  human  affairs,  the  profession  of  medi- 
tine  would  be  folly  aufficient  for  that  puri>use»'' 
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He  accordingly,  soon  after  leaving  college,  placed  liimself 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Redman,  o£  Pliiladel- 
phia,  a  gentleman  wiio  had  deservedly  obtained  an  extensive 
BJiare  of  professional  business,  and  who  was  justly  cooBider- 
ed  an  excellent  practitioner.  With  Dr.  Redman  young 
Rush  continued  some  time,  zealously  engaged  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  several  branches  of  medicine.  At  that  day, 
however,  no  institution  for  the  purpose  of  medical  inatnic- 
tion  was  esti^lished  in  Philadelphia,  and  liia  thirst  for  know- 
ledge beiug  rather  excited  than  gratified  with  what  be  bad 
learned  from  his  preceptor,  be  formed  the  resolutioo  of  go- 
ing abroad  in  order  to  avail  himself  i^  those  advantages 
which  were  not  within  his  reach  in  this  country.  Tfae  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
reputation,  and  justly  boasted  of  its  able  professors,  among 
whom  were  the  elder  Munro,  the  elder  Gregory,  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  Dr.  Black.  Thither  Rush  repaired,  and  was  graduated 
31.  D.  in  1768,  after  having  performed  the  usual  collegiate 
duties  with  much  honour,  and  published  liis  inaugural  disser- 
tation De  Concodione  Ciborum  in  Vet^TKiUa,  In  this  per- 
formance he  candidly  acknowledged  himself  indebted,  for 
many  of  the  opinions  which  he  advanced,  to  his  distinguished 
teacher  Dr.  Cullen. 

About  Ihe  period  of  Dr.  Rush's  return  to  his  native  coub> 
try,  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  Philadelphia  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  medical  school.  Lectures  on  anatomy  and 
surgery  had  indeed  been  delivered,  in  that  city,  in  1 763  and 
1764,  to  a  smell  class  of  pupils,  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Hhippen,  who,  two  years  previous,  had  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  he  had  completed  his  education  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  celebrated  Dr.  AVilliam  Hunter ;  and,  in  1765, 
Dr.  John  Moi^d,  also,  gave  instruction  on  the  institutes  of 
medicine  and  thn  practice  of  physic.  Three  years  after 
this,  the*  vener^i?  Dr.  Kuhn,  who  had  been  a  pujul  <^  the  !1~ 
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lustriuus  LiuiicCus,  aod  had  preceded  Dr.  Rush  id  his  mei 
dical  honours  at  Edinhurgh  only  one  year,  was  made  th©j 
profesBor  of  botany  and  the  materia  medica.  To  this  list  oT' 
teachers,  Dr.  Rusli  himself  was  added  as  professor  of  che- 
mistry, immediately  upon  hts  arrival  from  England  in  1 769. 
Such  was  the  Qrst  orgaDbatloa  of  the  medical  college  of 
Philadelphia. 

Tliat  Dr.  Rush  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualifica^ 
tions  of  a  teacher,  and  dischai^ed  vith  exemplary  fidelity 
the  important  dutic9  belonging  to  the  elevated  station  to 
which  he  was  chosen,  the  popularity  attending  his  lectures, 
tlie  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  his  hearera,  and  the  un- 
exampled growth  of  the  college  with  which  he  was  connected, 
bear  ample  testimony.  Shortly  after  this  period,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow,  and  also  one  of  the  curators  of  the  American' 
Philosophical  Society. 

While  Dr.  Rush  was  thus  engaged  in  the  active  pursuitail 
of  his  profession,  the  dispute  of  the  then  American  colonies 
with  Great  Britain  arose.  Considering  the  claims  of  the 
British  government  unjust,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  hia  countrymen.  His  talents  were 
already  well  known,  and  the  fullest  con&dence  was  placed  in 
his  integrity  and  patriotism.  Tlie  crisis  demanded  liis  ser- 
vices; and  in  the  year  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
congress  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  with  eight  other  delegates  from  that  stale,  he  signed 
the  instrument  of  independence.  Ujjon  the  11th  day  of 
April,  1777,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  general  of  the  mili- 
tary hospital  in  the  middle  department.  Hia  colleague  in 
the  medical  school,  Dr.  Shippen,  on  the  same  day  was  ap- 
pointed director  general  of  all  the  military  hospitals  for  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  J.  Jones  was  made 
physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  middle  department.  ■ 
The  office  of  surgeon  general  was  not  long  held  by  Dr.  Rurift 
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He  indeed  fulfilled  the  duties  of  bis  appoiDtment  with  all  the 
promptitude  suitable  to  the  exigency  df  the  times ;  but  as 
be  had  more  particularly  directed  his  studies  to  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  and  deemed  himself  better  prepared  to  watph 
over  the  concerns  of  the  medical  department,  he  gave  a  de- 
cided preference  to  a  statioi^  of  that  kind.  His  wishes  were 
soon  granted,  for  upon  the  1st  of  July,  1777,  he  was  created 
physician  general  (tf  the  hospital,  in  the  middle-  department, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Jones. 

Ob  the  6th  of  February  ensuing,  Dr.  Rush  resigned  the 
station  of  physician  general  and  Dr.  William  Brown  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place*  We  shall  here  forbear  any  remarks 
upon  Dr.  Rush's  resignation,  nor  shall  we  offer  any  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  We  are  certain  he 
did  not  quit  the  public  service  on  account  of  any  difficulties 
incident  to  the  office,  or  from  any  want  of  inclination  to  pro- 
mote, by  every  honourable  means,  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Serious  disputes  had  arisen  among  the  heads  of  the  medical 
staffj  and  there  existed  many  heavy  charges  of  impropriety 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  hospital  stores, 
which  eventually  terniinated  in  an  investigation  by  a  court 
of  inquiry.  The  character  of  Dr.  Rush  remained  unsullied, 
and  being  determined  to  remain  free,  even  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  mal-conduct,  he  totally  withdrew  himself  from  the 
hospital  department. 

Doctor  Rush,  however,  still  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  state  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
•riginal  government  of  Pennsylvania  is  known  to  have  been 
perfectly  unique  in  its  form,  and  the  constant  source  of  in- 
calculable mischief.  The  house  of  representatives,  chosen 
annually  by  the  people,  and  on  which  there  was  no  check, 
was  the  sole  legislative  power ;  and  each  succeeding  as- 
sembly often  made  it  their  business  to  undo  all  that  their 
predecessors  had  done.    This  kind  of  government  was  justly 
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reprobated  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  a 
reformation  in  it  was  too  apparent  not  to  be  attempted. — 
Dr.  Rush,  and  many  other  distinguished  abettors  of  the 
cause,  had  soon  after  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  new  form  of 
government  established  in  Pennsylvania,  by  a  general  con- 
Tention  of  the  people. 

He  who  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  pursuits  which 
do  not  belong  to  his  profession,  is  doubly  obligated  to  estab- 
lish a  character  as  a  successful  cultivator  of  that  art  or  science 
to  which  his  primary  attention  may  have  been  directed.  Of 
this  circumstance  Dr.  Rush  was  fully  aware :  he  was  already 
acknowledged  an  able  teacher  and  practitioner  of  medicine  ; 
but  he  had  also  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
politics  and  legislation,  and  well  knowing  that  the  science  of 
medicine  afforded  ample  room  for  the  deepest  researches  of 
human  intellect,  and  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  greatest  talents,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring 
from  political  life,  and  of  devoting  the  reqiainder  of  his  days^ 
with  increased  ardour,  to  his  profession.  He  was  still  fur- 
ther induced  to  this  resolution,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  medicine  in  his  native  country  at  that  time^ 
which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  was  in  a  very  low 
condition.  Happy  for  medical  science  and  the  interests  of 
humanity,  that  he  so  early  formed  such  a  resolution,  and 
that  he  was  so  steady,  uniform,  and  indefatigable  in  the  ac 
complishment  of  it. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Dr.  Rash's  life^ 
from  this  time  to  its  termination,  he  may  be  considered  as 
exclusively  occupied  in  duties  pertaining  to  his  profession^ 
and  not  unlike  another  Howard,  in  ^<  surveying  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain,"  and  in  mitigating  and  removing  the 
distresses  of  all  within  his  power.  His  biography,  therefore, 
like  that  of  most  other  scientific  men,  consists  chiefly  in  a 
history  of  his  professional  labours.    How  numerous  and  im- 
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portant  his  services,  as  an  author^  have  been,  will  be  readily 
seen  from  a  brief  detail  of  his  writings,  which  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  give,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  chronological  or- 
der. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  professional  labours,  as  an  author, 
was  an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  Stramonium,  or  thorn 
apple:  this  appeared  in  the  year  1770,  and  was  published 
in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
vol.  1st.    The  same  year  he  addressed  a  letter,  on  the  use- 
fulness of  Wort  in  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Hucfc,  of  London,  which  was  published  in  the  Medical  Ob- 
servations and  Inquiries  of  London,  vol.  4th.     In  1774  he 
read,  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  his  interesting  Inqui- 
ry  into  the  Natural  History  of  Medicine  among  the  Indiana 
of  North  America,  which  formed  the  subject  of  an  anni- 
versary oration.     He  this  year  again  addressed  another  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Huck,  containing  some  remarks  on  Bilious  fevers, 
which  was  printed  in  the  London  Medical  Observations  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  5th.     To  this  succeeded  his  account  of  the 
Influence  of  the  Military  and  Polilical  Events  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution  upon  the  Human  Body,  and  Observations 
upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Military  Hospitals  of  the  United 
States,  which  his  situation  in  the  army  eminently  qualified 
him  to  make.     In  1785  he  offered  to  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  In- 
crease of  Bilious  and  Intermitting  Fevers  in  Pennsylvania ; 
published  in  their  transactions,  vol.  2d.  and  soon  after,  in 
quick  succeBsiop,    appeared  Observations  on  Tetanus,  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon  the  Mo- 
ral Faculty  Remarks  on  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  upon 
the  Body  and  Mind,  and  his  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and 
Cure  of  the  Pulmonary  Consumption.     About  this  time, 
also,  appeared  his  p^er  entitled  Information  to  Europeans 
disposed  to  migrate  to  the  United  States,  in  a  letter  to  a 
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friend  in  Great  Britain ;  a  subject  wliich  had  already  oc 
cupied  tiie  attention  of  Dr.  Franklin,  but  which  Dr.  Rush 
considered  still  further  deserving  notice,  on  account  of  the 
important  changes  which  the  United  States  hud  lately  un- 
dergone. To  this  paper  followed  his  Observations  on  the 
Population  of  Pennsylvania,  Observations  on  Tobacco, 
and  his  Essay  on  the  8ludy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, which  was  Erst  published  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Philadelphia.  This  last  mentioned  paper,  which  has 
been  the  fertile  topic  of  much  aot  mad  version,  was,  with 
several  other  essays  of  Dr.  E.usli,  and  liis  Eulogiums  on  Dr. 
Culleu  and  the  illustrious  Ritlenhouse,  the  former  deli- 
vered in  17'JO,  the  latter  in  1796,  embodied  in  an  octavo 
volume,  entitled  Essays,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philosophi- 
cal, and  published  in  1798. 

In  179J,  the  Medical  Colleges  of  Philadelphia,  which,  on 
account  of  certain  legislative  proceedings,  had  existed  as 
two  distinct  establishments  since  the  year  1788,  became 
united  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Dr.  Rush  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  profes- 
sorship of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  prac- 
tice. He  now  gave  to  the  public  his  Lectures  upon  the 
Cause  of  Animal  Life.  The  same  year  he  presented  the 
Philosophical  Society  his  Account  of  the  Sugar  Maple  Tree 
of  the  United  Stales,  which  was  published  in  their  transac- 
tions, volume  3(1;  and  in  1 79'2,  Observations,  intended  to 
favour  a  supposition  that  the  Black  Colour  of  the  Negro  is 
derived  from  Ijeprosy;  published  in  their  Transactions,  vo- 
lume 4t]j. 

The  year  1 79^  is  memorable  in  the  medical  annals  of  the 
United  Slates,  from  the  great  mortality  occasioned  by  the 
yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
tlie  history  of  that  epidemic,  whicJi  was  published  by  Dr. 
Riidi  in  1794,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  both  on  account 
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of  his  minute  and  accurate  description  of  the  disease,  and 
the  many  important  facts  he  has  recorded  in  relation  to  it. 
It  was  comprised  in  one  volume  octavo,  and  has  undergone 
several  editions,  and  been  extensively  circulated  in  the  Spa- 
nish and  in  the  French  langOage.  About  this  period,  also, 
he  offered  to  the  medical  world  his  observations  on  the 
Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Dropsy  in  general,  and  on  Hydro- 
cephalus  Internus ;  an  Account  of  the  Influenza,  as  it  appeared 
rn  Philadelphia  in  1789,  1790,  and  1791;  and  Observations 
on  the  State  of  the  Body  and  Mind  in  Old  Age.  In  1797 
came  out  his  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Oout, 
and  on  Hydrophobia ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Cure 
of  the  Cholera  Infantum ;  Observations  on  Cynanche  Tra- 
chealis,  &c. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  as  connected  with  the  literary  labours 
of  Dr.  Rush,  that  in  1788,  many  of  his  medical  papers  were 
collected  together,  and  that  he  offered  them  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  vo» 
lume  first.  These  he  from  time  to  time  continued,  embrac^ 
ing  most  of  the  writings  above  enumerated,  besides  observa- 
tions on  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  others, 
tintil  a  fifth  volume  was  completed  in  1798.  In  1801  he 
added  to  his  character  as  a  writer,  by  the  publication  of  six 
Introductory  Lectures  to  a  course  of  Lectures  upon  the  In- 
stitutes and  Practice  of  Medicine,  delivered  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1804  a  new  and  corrected  edition 
of  his  Medical  Inquiries,  &c.  was  printed  in  four  volumes, 
•ctavo.  In  1 806  he  also  published  a  second  edition  of  his 
Essays.  In  1809,  such  was  the  demand  for  the  Medical  In- 
quiries and  Observations,  he  again  revised  and  enlarged 
the  work  throughout,  and  enriched  the  medical  profession 
with  a  third  edition.  In  this  edition  he  continued  bis  seve- 
ral histories  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  m  Philadel-* 
phia  from  1793  to  1809.     It  also  cq^tamed  a  Defence,  of 
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Blood-leltiug,  as  a  Remedy  for  certaia  Diseases ;  a  view  of 
the  comparative  stale  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia  betweea 
the  years  1760  and  1766,  and  the  year  1809;  an  Inquify 
into  the  various  sources  of  the  usual  forms  of-Summer  and 
Autumnal  Diseases  in  the  United  States,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  them  ;  and  the  recantation  ef  his  opimon  of  the 
Contagious  nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever. 

He  now  formed  the  idea  of  selecting  some  of  the  best 
practical  works  for  republication  in  America,  and  in  order 
to  render  them  more  useful,  of  adding-  to  them  such  notes 
as  might  the  better  adapt  them  to  the  diseases  of  his  own 
country.  His  editions  of  Sydenham  and  of  Cleghorn  were 
published  in  1809,  and  in  1810  appeared  those  of  Pringle 
and  Hillary.  In  1 8 11  appeared  a  volume  of  Introductory 
Lectures,  containing  those  he  had  formerly  published,  with 
ten  others  delivered  at  different  years  before  his  class,  and 
also  two  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  of  the  mind. 
His  work  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  which  had  long 
and  ardently  been  looked  for,  was  next  added  to  his  writings..^ 
ft  appeared  towards  the  close  of  1812,  in  one  volume  octavo. 
The  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  a  letter  on  Hydrophobia,  con- 
taining additional  reasons  in  support  of  the  theory  he  had 
formerly  advanced,  as  ta  the  seat  of  the  disease  being  chiefly 
in  the  blood-vessels.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Hosack, 
and  written  not  many  days  before  his  fatal  illness. 

While  thus  assiduously  engaged  in  enriching  medical  sci- 
ence with  the  valuable  fruits  of  his  long  and  extensive  expe- 
rience, and  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  practical  duties  of 
his  profession,  hie  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  April, 
seized  with  symptoms  of  general  febrile  irritation,  which 
were  soon  accompanied  with  considerable  pain  in  his  chest. 
His  constitution  was  naturally  delicate,  and  he  had  acquired; 
firom  previous  illness,  a  predisposition  to  an  affection  of  his 
kmgs.     He  lo^t  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  by  which  he 
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firft  himself  considerably  relieved.  But  Iiis  strength  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  severity  of  his  complaint :  the  be- 
nefieial  effects  resulting  from  the  most  skilful  treatment  were 
but  of  temporary  duration.  His  disease  rapidly  assumed  a 
typhus  character,  attended  with  great  stupor  and  a  disincli- 
nation to  conversation.  In  other  respects,  however,  he  re- 
tained his  faculties,  and  the  perfect  consciousness  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  On  Monday  ev-ening  ensuing,  after  a 
short  illness  of  five  days,  and  in  the  G9th  year  of  his  age,  he 
ended  his  truly  valuable  and  exemplary  life.  His  death  was 
the  subject  of  universal  lamentation,  and  he  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  thousands,  who  assembled  to  bear  testimony  to 
his  excellence. 

In  January,  1776,  he  married  Miss  Julia  Stockton,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Judge  Stockton,  of  New-Jersey,  a  lady  of 
an  excellent  understanding,  and  whose  amiable  disposition 
and  cultivated  mind  eminently  qualified  her  as  the  companion 
of  Dr.  Rush.  Thirteen  children  were  the  fruits  of  thctir 
marriage,  nine  of  whom  still  survive.  Two  of  these  are 
chosen  to  offices  of  high  respectability  in  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

It  were  no  easy  task  to  do  adequate  justice  -to  the  great  ta- 
lents, the  useful  labours,  and  the  exemplary  character  of  Dr. 
Rush.  From  the  preceding  sketch,  it  is  presumed,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  his  incessant  devotedness  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  profession  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an 
ornament.  His  merits,  as  a  practitioner,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  particular  notice :  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  great 
responsibility  attached  to  the  medical  character,  and  uni- 
formly evinced  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  recovery  of  his 
patient.  His  kindness  and  liberality  in  imparting  aid  to 
tliose  from  whom  no  remuneration  was  ever  to  be  expected, 
was  unbounded,  and  arose  from  the  generous  impulse  of  his 
nature;  the  cordial  concern  he  felt  in  whatever  affected  th€ 
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iolerests  cf  his  felloir  creatures.     His  miDd  was  of  a  supe- 
rior order :  to  a  perception  naturally  ready  and  acute,  he 
uiited  a  discriminating  judgment,  a  retentive  memory,  which 
vas  greatly  improved  by  habits  of  clcse  attention,  a  brilliant 
ima^nation,  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste.     He  possessed  a 
comprehensive  understanding ;  his  knowledge  was  varied  and 
profound,  ami  he  eminently  excelled  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  his  profession.     In  his  assiduity  and  perseverance 
in  the  acqukition  of  knowledge  he  had  no  superior,  and  few 
equals.     Accustomed  to  constant  and  regular  exercise,  his 
intellectual  powers  acquired  additional  vigour  from  employ- 
ment.    Notwithstanding  the  great  fatigue  he  had  to  undergo 
in  the  discharge  of  the  practical  duties  of  a  laborious  profes- 
sion, and  the  constant  interruptions  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
when  engaged  in  his  pursuits  as  an  author,  he  never  for  a 
moment  abated  of  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  science.     His 
habits  of  punctuality  to  every  kind  of  business  in  which  he 
was  employed,  added  to  a  judicious  arrangement  of  time  for 
his  multifarious  occu|)ations,  secured  to  him  sufficient  leisure 
for  the  publication  of  those  works  which  have  given  such 
celebrity  to  his  name. 

His  writings  claim  our  attention,  both  on  account  of  their 
extent  ainl  their  variety.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  collator 
ff  the  opinions  of  others^  he  was  constantly  making  discove- 
lies  and  improvements  of  his  own,  and  from  the  results  of 
his  individual  experience  and  observation,  added  more  facts 
to  the  science  of  medicine,  than  all  who  had  preceded  him 
in  his  native  country.  His  description  of  diseases,  for  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy  of  detail,  cannot  be  exceeded,  and 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.  In  the 
treatment  of  gout,  dropsy,  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  diseases  of  old  age,  he  enlarged  our  views  of  the  animal 
economy*  and  thr^w  more  light  upon  the  peculiar  character 
^f  these  afBicting  disorders,  thin  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
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KlflvestigatTOns  of  any  other  wriler.  His  Tolnme  on  the  dit- 
cases  of  tlie  mind,  in  as  far  rs  it  exhibllB  the  iiiliuilelj  n- 
rieJ  forms  which  those  diseases  exhibit,  is  a  storehouse  of  iiK 
itnictioD.  Had  his  labours  been  limltcil  to  these  subjecu 
alone,  his  character  vould  deseivecHy  have  beeu  dtertshed 
hy  future  ages.  His  reputation,  honever,  will  perinaneDtlf 
depend  upon  his  several  histories  of  the  epidemics  of  the 
United  States,  which  liave  reiideied  his  name  familiar  where- 
ever  medical  science  is  c.ultivaled,  aud  will  herenftcr  cause 
to  he  inscribed  upon  the  same  imperishable  column  that 
bears  testimony  to  (he  merits  of  Sydenham  and  Boerbaare, 

^,the  itlustrious  name  of  Benjamin  Rrsu.  The  respect  and 
MDstdcratioo  which  his  publications  procured  for  bim  among 

■his  contemporaries,  was  such,  that  the  highest  honours  werr 
accumulated  u|ion  him  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  country,  and  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 

Ijnany  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  philosophical 
'Associations. 
i  There  are  othur  qualitiea  which  stiJI  more  entitled  D*- 
wush  toourrespect  andeslcem.  In  private  life,  his  dlaposi- 
!)lion  and  deportment  were  in  the  highrst  degree  exemplarj-. 
tddmired  and  courted  for  his  intellectual  endowments,  he  ri- 
Teted  to  him  the  alTeclions  of  all  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
ri  an  intimate  acqnainlancu.  The  atVnbilily  of  his  manners,  , 
the  nmiabknesB  of  his  temper,  and  the  benevolence  of  bis 

» character,  were  ever  conspicuous.  He  was  ardent  in  his 
tiendshipa  and  forgiving  in  his  resentments,  and  yet  enter- 
taining a  due  regard  for  himself  and  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
be  jiussesaed  a  manly  independence  of  spirit  which  disdained 
Bvery  thing  mean  and  servile.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
command  of  language,  and  always  imparted  his  thoughts  in  a 
peculiarly  impressiveand  eloquent  manner.  Those  who  had 
tiie  happiness  lo  experience  the  delights  of  hia  conversation, 
will  long  recollect,  with  pleaisuie,  his  unaesumiug  modnty, 
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and  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  he  poured  forth  on  the 
most  instructive  topics.  Even  when  his  opinions  were  so- 
licited, they  were  given,  not  as  the  dictates  or  admonitions 
of  a  superior,  but  as  the  kind  advice  of  a  friend  and 
equal.  He  never  evinced  any  of  that  haughtiness  and  affec- 
tation of  importance,  which  sometimes  attaches  to  men  of 
-eminence,  and  which  so  materially  lessens  the  pleasures  and  ' 
comforts  of  social  life. 

He  was  a  believer  in  Christianity  from  an  examination  of 
its  principles  and  the  deepest  conviction.  The  purity  of  its 
doctrines  and  the  excellence  of  its  precepts  was  a  frequent 
topic  of  his  conversation :  its  practical  influence  upon  his 
conduct  through  life  he  often  acknowledged,  and  cherished 
with  a  fervent  hope  the  animating  prospects  it  affords.  His 
writings,  in  numerous  places,  bear  testimony  to  his  christian 
virtues ;  and  in  a  manuscript  letter,  written  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  fatal  illness,  and  now  before  the  writer  of  this 
imperfect  sketch,  he  candidly  declares  that  he  had  ^  acquired 
and  received  nothing  from  the  world  which  he  so  highly 
prized  as  the  religious  principles  he  received  from  his  pa- 
rents.^' It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  observe  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished in  a  profession  in  which,  by  the  illiberal,  religions 
scepticism  is  supposed  to  abound,  directing  his  talents  to  the 
maintenance  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  enforcing  of  christian 
virtue.  To  inculcate  those  principles  which  flow  from  the 
source  of  all  truth  and  purity,  and  to  impart  them  as  a  le- 
gacy to  his  children,  was  an  object  dear  to  his  heart,  and 
which  he  never  failed  to  promote  by  constant  exhortation 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  his  own  example. 

There  is  one  particular  circumstance  in  the  character  of  Dr. 
Rush,  which  we  cannot  permit  to  be  passed  over  without  ob- 
servation :  we  allude  to  the  union,  so  eminently  conspicuous 
in  him,  of  the  eminent  practitionef,  and  the  able  and  volu. 
niinous  writer.     We  know  that  doubts  have  been  studiously 
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incntcaled,  as  lo  the  practicability  of  Hudi  union ;  we  appro  ^ 
hend  with  very  little  regard  either  to  reflection  or  obser- 
vation.    For  ourselves,  we  would  scarcely  have  believe«il 
tJlut  theae  doubts  could  ever  have  arisen  from   any  other 
source  than  ignorance  and  indolence,  had  we  ik)(,  at  limes, 
lieurd  them  suggested  by  a>en  who  lay  claim  to  some  notice  < 
ka  tlieir  pi-ofcaslon.     la  it  not  'ibvious  that  he  only  is  com-  i 
petent  tu  describe,  with  discriminating  accuracy, the  history 
of  disease,  who  had  been  au  eye-witness  lo  what  he  rchte^, 
and  Itml  a  faithful  exhibition  of  Ihe  iti6uilely  varied  ruroi,  lh<!  J 
minule  changes  and  terminatiana  of  morbid  action,  (he  ope* . 
ralioaof  remedies  and  their  elTects,  must  come  from  him  alone 
vho  is  practicably  convertnnl  with  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 
But  let  ua  appeal  to  the  gtrooger  evideucc  of  facts :    From 
whom  has  medical  science  received  its  chief  contribu  lions,  and  I 
wbo  are  tlie  great  writers  in  triedicine  ?     Among  the  many 
who  might  be  enumerated  we  will  mention  Sydenham,  Boer- 
haave,  HotTman,  Mead,  Pringle,  the  Hunters,  Pott,  Cullen, 
Bell,  Heberden,  Fordyce ;  and  .Munro,   Duncan,   Gregory, 
Baillie,  Blane,  and  Chisholm.     U  Ihc  youngest  lyro  in  the 
profession  ignorant  thai  these  diKtioguished  writers  arc  among 
the  most  emineol  practitioners  of  Ihcir  ilay  *. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  the  ingenuous  youtll  I 
ftf  our  coimtry,  who  enter  upon  tlie  study  of  mediciue,  will  J 
never  be  in/luenced  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  mainlaia  1 
ibal  he  whose  mind  is  stored  with  varioos  learning  is,  on  that  f 
account,  the  jess  r|uallfied  to  diachargn  ihe  duties  of  an  able  I 
pliysician ;  nor,  we  trust,  can  they  respect  Ihe  wisdumntl 
Ibose  who  would  depreciate  the  character  of  that  praclioner^  T 
who,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  skill,  ettdeavoun  J 
kIUI  further  to  render  hinacH'  useful  lo  the  world  by  ci^'J^ 
intmicaling  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and  obfler\'a'J 
tioa.  8uch  viewstif  the  proTessioit  of  medicine,  we  ore  con-) 
fidcot.  cm  occnr  to  tho^e  only  whose  tnlelkcte  ari>  render*  j 
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ed  torpid  by  sloth  or  indiflerence,  or  whose  miuds  have  be^ 
come  80  sordid  as  to  be  exclusively  actuated  by  the  love  of 
gttiii.  Let  our  youth,  then,  be  excited  by  the  powerful  eicaaiple 
of  Doctor  Rush,  to  form  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  dignity  and 
nsefubess  of  the  profession,  and  let  ihem  support  that  dignity 
and  exemplify  that  usefulness  by  the  same  active  exertions 
JD  the  cause  of  science  and  humanily,  that  have  character 
ized  this  able  and  learned  physician. 


II. 

Btvwrks  upon  tin  Hvdboprobia,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Da' 
UoBACK,  of  IVeW'York,  fram  Bekjamik  Rcsh,  M. 

Profesaor  of  Medkinc  in  the  Universit;/  of  Peiinnyhata 
Dated, 

f'l)il»<lGl|ihia,  Mnrch  li,  181 

Deah  Hid, 

In  the  fouilh  volume  of  my  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obsei 
vntions  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  (hat  the  ih'sease  pro- 
duced by  the  bile  of  rabid  animals  is  a  state  of  fever,  seated 
chiefly  in  the  blood-vessels,  but  extended,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, in  common  wilh  several  other  states  of  fever,  to  the 
nervous  and  muscular  sysiems.  Iii  the  course  of  the  lasl 
winter  I  received  a  pamphl«t  from  Dr.  Schoolbred,  a  British 
physician  in  Calcutta,  containing  an  account  of  four  cases  of 
hydrophobia,  the  histories  and  cures  uf  which  favour  the 
opinion  I  have  published  of  the  nature  of  that  disease,  and 
of  the  i-emedies  that  are  calculated  to  cure  it.  The  Srst  of 
these  cures  was  performed  by  Mr.  F.  Tynion,  the  second  by 
Dr.  Schoolbred,  and  the  other  two  by  Dr.  Alexander  Berry. 

The  symptoma  of  the  dincase,  as  described  by  the  two  for- 
mer gentlemen,  strongly  marked  \^  febrile  nature.  They 
were  chilliness,  a  warm  skin,  a  pulse  beating  from  104  (o 
110  strokes  in  a  mioule,  eyes  and  face  suffused  wiUi  blood, 
liead-ach,  and,  occa^iouallvj  dpliiium. 
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■    Tlie  remetlies  emplojed  by  them  were, 

1.  Bleeding  to  faioting,  or  until  the  pulse  ffaa  Bcarcely 
perceptible.  The  eSecta  of  this  remedy  were,  an  ability  to 
swallow  liquids;  bilious  discharges  frota  the  bowels;  a  re- 
duction of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  a  sense  of  heat,  and 
a  desire  to  be  fanned;  and  lastly,  sleep,. a  relief  seldom  or 
never  experienced  in  this  disease.  The  blood  drawn  in  the 
case  described  by  Dr.  Schoolbred,  was  of  a  scarlet  colour, 
and  such  as  marks  the  second  grade  of  malignant  fevers. 

2.  Iininediately  after  bleeding,  calomel  and  opium  were 
given  in  large  quantities ;  the  latter  in  tincture  by  way  of  clys- 
ter, and  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  pills.  A  blister  was  ap- 
plied to  tbe  forehead  in  one  of  the  cases  with  advantage. 

The  two  cases  of  cures  performed  by  Dr.  Berry  were  of  a 
milder  nature.  They  yielded  to  purges,  injections,  mercury 
and  blisters,  without  the  aid  of  blood-letting.  1  know  it  is 
common  not  to  admit  any  case  of  disease,  from  the  bite  of 
a  rabid  animal,  to  be  hydrophobia,  unless  all  the  symptc(ms 
recorded  in  books  attend  it.  We  do  not  reason  In  this  man* 
ner  in  other  febrile  diseases.  We  admit  of  different  degrees 
of  violence  and  danger  in  the  plague,  in  the  bilious  fever,  and 
in  the  smalt  pox.  Why  should  we  not  admit  them  io  the 
fever  which  has  received  the  name  of  Hydrophobia  X 

Upon  the  two  cures  performed  by  Mr.  Tymon  and  Or. 
Schoolbred,  I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks. 

Pathologists  have  descrilied  what  they  call  a  soap  bubble 
pulse,  that  is,  a  pulse  possessing  a  transient  rigour,  and  such 
as  seldom  requires  much  bleeding  to  reduce  it.  There  is  is 
like  manner  a  soap  bubble  state  of  fever,  apparently  violent 
in  its  first  stage,  but  which  soon  passes  into  the  prostrate, 
typhoB,  or  gangrenous  states  of  fever.  The  bilious  fever  ia 
tbe  southern  states,  we  are  told,  frequently  exhibits  this 
transition  from  an  active  to  a  feeble  state  of  the  arterial  sys- 
twn.     This  soap  bubble  form  of  disean  appears  likewise  h 
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madness  when  it  occurs  in  hard  drinkers.  After  one  or  twa 
bleedings,  which  are  called  for  by  the  pulse,  the  system  sinks 
into  a  prostrate  state,  and  unless  it  be  restored  by  prompt 
and  liberal  dcrses  of  opiums  voiatite  alkali,  and  in  some  cases 
by  ardent  spirits>  the  disease  sometimes  terminates  in  death. 
Now,  the  hydrophobia  appears  to  be  a  fever  of  this  kind. — 
No  soonf^r  is  the  soap  bubble  form  of  the  disease  reduced  by 
bleeding,  than*  the  system  sinks  as  it  does  after  bleeding  for 
drunken  madness,  add  calls  for  the  immediate  exhibition  of 
all  the  remedies  commonly  employed  in  the  prostrate,  typhus, 
and  gangrenous  states  of  fever.  The  loss  of  blood  in  Dr; 
Schoolbred-'s  patient  was  biit  forty  ounces;  in  Mr.  Tymon's 
a  lefss  quantity.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease may  come  on  with  such  symptoms  of  prostration,  as 
to  forbid  bleeding  altogether,  and  to  require  the  immediate 
exhibition  of  the  most  cordial  and  stimulating  remedies. — 
Again,  there  may  be  eases,  that  will  yield  to  depletion  by 
purging  and  sweating  only,  and  in  which  bleeding  may  be 
hurtful.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  bleeding  may  be 
forbidden  in  the  beginning,  and  called  for  ip  the  close  of  the 
disease ;  and  lastly,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms may  reqiiire  the  loss  of  the  same  quantity  of  blood  that 
is  required  to  cure  an  inflammatory  pleurisy  or  yellow  fever. 
Exactly  the  san>c  variety  in  the  symptoms  and  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance,  also  in  the  indications  of  cure,  occur  in 
fevers  from  nearly  all  their  causes.  But  why  have  1  suppos- 
ed such  cases  of  Hydrophobia  to  be  possible  ?  They  are  to 
be  met  with  in  books,  and  it  is.  only  where  the  remedies 
have  been  accurately  and  promptly  accommodated  to  the 
state  of  the  system  in  each  of  them,  that  a  cure,  either  by 
accident  or  design^  has  ever  been-  performed  of  that  dis- 
ease.* 


*  Mr.  Nieholaa  Nancrede,  student  of  medicine  in  our  university,  htis  lately  fe- 
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In  favom'  of  tlie  practice  I  have  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  hydrophobia,  let  us  recollect  the  diflerent  issue  of  the 
treatment  of  the  small  pox  and  gout  since  they  have  beeu 
brought  under  (lie  dominion  of  the  unity  of  fever,  com- 
pared with  (heir  issue  while  they  were  conaidered  as  speciGc 
diseases.  Ages  passed  away  in  fruitless  attempts  to  disco- 
ver remedies  that  should  destroy  by  mixture,  or  expel  from 
the  system,  the  poison  of  the  small  pox.  It  was  by  boldly 
renouncing  them  all,  and  treating  that  disease  as  a  state  of 
fever,  by  bleeding  and  cool  air,  or  by  cordial  remedies,  ac- 
cording to  the  stale  of  the  system,  that  Dr.  Sydenham  ob- 
tained a  partial  victory  over  it.  PsraTysoisof  the  goHt  have 
In  like  manner  been  relieved  and  cured  by  rejectiug  the  use 
of  remedies  which  have  been  supposed  to  destroy  a  specific 
acrimony,  or  a  specific  morbid  action,  and  by  exhibiting  the. 
common  remedies  for  fever,  suited  to  its  dififerent  grades  and 
seals.  To  expect  a  cure  for  hydrciphobia  by  any  other 
means,  is  to  renounce  not  only  reason,  but  all  experience  in 
medicine. 

I  shall  conclude  my  letter  by  mentioning,  that  several 
cases  have  lately  occurred  under  my  notice,  or  within  my 
knowledge,  in  which  there  was  good  reason  to  believe,  from 
circumstances,  that  the  excision  of  the  part  many  days,  and 
in  one  instance  fiix  weeks  after  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  a 
rabid  animal,  prevented  the  disease.  When  patients  object 
to  this  radical  preventive,  or  to  the  application  of  a  «aBStic^ 
perhaps  moderate  depletion  by  bleeding,  pui^ng  and  sweat. 
ing  medicines,  and  low  diet,  would  have  the  sam,e  effect  in 

i-oured  the  author  «ith  a  Eight  at  a.  copy  of  a  diasection  of  a  patient  that  died  at 
l)7dropbobia  in  Pari!,  in  wliom  markiof  considcrablH  inflaniraation  were  diKov- 
ered  'm  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  apinali^.  It  a  po^bie  disease  in  that  part 
•sm-y  he  the  cause  of  tlic  ctiHicutt;  in  swalhnriug  liqiiida,  and  of  the  apaimadie  af. 
ftclion  otUie  larynx.  Tlie  above  diowction  suueita  the  propriety  ofdrawins 
blood  bj  cupf  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ipine,or  ilt  appljioirtiioiila'ln'li:''- 
menf,  biiflert,  or  caostio  to  it,  Mcordiog  to  tlie  itate  of  the  pyrt'ni 
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ether  three ;  I  therefore  prefer  it.  I  adopt  this  arramgemeut 
with  the  more  satisfactioo,  as  under  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  names,  I  find  the  disease  accurately  described  by 
a  variety  of  authors.  In  adopting  a  name,  1  do  not  adopt  k 
theory ;  and  as  names  are  intended  merely  to  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another,  tliey  ought  not  to  be  needlessly  multi- 
plied. 

HisT6ar  OF  the  disease. 

In  giving  the  history  of  any  disease,  it  is  not  to  be  pse- 
sumed  that  the  symptoms  all  occur  in  any  individual  case, 
and  much  less  so,  in  one  so  multiform  in  this  respect  as  (he 
present. 

The  complaint  always  begins,  as  in  other  peripneumonie^, 
with  a  chill,  but  infinitely  more  severe  and  distressing,  and 
of  much  longer  continuance;  very  great  prostration  of 
strength,  countenance  generally  sunk,  though  sometimes  a 
little  flushed ;  the  pulse  feeble,  in  frequency  sometimes  na- 
tural, at  other  times  slower,  but  generally  otherwise.  As 
the  chill  and  horror  go  off,  the  patient  generally  complains 
of  universal  distress,  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities, 
but  particularly  in  one  or  the  other  side,  shooting  up  to 
the  clavicle  or  across  the  chest,  often  to  different  parts,  as 
the  neck  and  opposite  scapula :  the  pulse  is  now  generally, 
though  not  always,  increased  in  frequency,  apparently  full 
and  strong,  but  annihilated  by  the  slightest  pressure ;  indeed, 
it  has  the  "  semblance  of  strength  without  Jts  reality.''  This 
peculiarity  of  the  pulse  may  almost  be  considered  as  the 
diagnostic  in  the  complaint. 

The  tongue  is,  in  almost  every  case,  covered  with  a  wlule 
velvet  like  thick  fur,  which  soon  becomes  brown  or  black ; 
tome  times,  however,  it  is  pale  and  moists  often  dry  and  harsh ; 
the  breathing  insnpportably  laborious,  even  when  the  pain  is 
not  severe,  and  every  muscle  concerned  in  this  f;incti<.m 
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ceases  to  act,  until  goaded  on  bj  volitkm ;  but  when  the 
pain  is  acute,  the  anguish  is  inexpressible ;  every  cell  in  the 
lungs  seems  inCarcted,  and  themselves  weighed  dofwn  by  the 
load. 

The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  and  the  stomach  oppress- 
ed with  a  thick,  glairy,  tenacious  naatter,  resembling  the  albu-> 
men  ovi ;  the  urine  high  coloured,  and  in  small  quantity ; 
the  stools  vary  in  appearance,  according  to  the  cathartic  ad- 
ministered, being  always  of  a  lighter  colour,  when  procured 
by  the  alkaline  salts,  than  when  metallic  one  shave  been  used. 
The  skin  is,  for  the  most  part,  dry  and  hoi,  often  nearly  na- 
tural, but  in  all  cases  perspiration  is  easily  excited.  The 
cough  is  extremely  urgent,  the  expectoration  generally  free;,- 
but  in  some  cases  difllcnlt;  the  expectorated  matter  has  a 
glairy,  ichorous  appearance,  somewhat  resembling  thin  soft 
soap,  and  is  often  streaked  with  blood.  Nausea  and  a  por- 
tion of  bile  sometimes  attend  the  attack,  though  I  have  not 
/ojind  it  a  common  symptom :  it  i^  worthy  o  fnotice  that  the 
glairy  fluid  disciiarged  from  the  stomach,  is  often  extremely 
Bauseous  and  fetid,  and  highly  disgusting  to  the  patient  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  by-standers.  This  was,  also,  the  case 
with  the  expectorated  matter  in  many  instances. 

Great  restlessness,  distressing  dreams^  sudden  frights,  and 
starting  from  sleep,  attend  most  cases,  and  many  are  unable 
to  endure  the  horizontal  posture,  from  a  sense  of  suffocation, 
which  constantly  attends  that  position.  Coma,  and  sometimes 
delirium  ferox,  are  frequent  symptoms.  Petechise,  though 
not  comoaon,  occur  in  some  of  the  more  malignant  cases. 
In  many  instances  a  numbness  in  the  left  arm,  (for  I  iiave  not 
observed  it  in  the  right)  approaching  paralysis,  occurs,  which 
frequently  continues  for  weeks  after  the  patient  is  convales- 
cent. Aptfae  and  ulcers  in  the  throat  occur  in  a  number  of 
cases.  The  disease,  though  geinerally  under  the  controul  of 
medicine^  js  in  seme  instance  highly  malignant,  and  proves 
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tata\  befure  Hie  operalion  of  any  medicine  can  be  produced. 
In<}ee(],  I  have  known  one  instance  in  which  the  patient  died 
during  tlte  rigor  with  which  she  was  attacked  ;  she  was,  liow- 
ereri  up  wards  of  eight  J  jeacsofagc:  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
an  instance  of  a  person  over  seventy  years  of  age  recovering 
from  an  attack.  Instances  o(  children  and  infants  being  sub- 
jects of  it,  have  been  mentioned  lo  me ;  but  I  have  met  wi%^ 
none  under  tlie  age  of  nine  years ;  and  Dr.  White,  of  CIm 
ry- Valley,  told  me  in  February  last,  that  he  had  not  seen  ff 
instance  nnder  the  tige  of  twelve  years-  It  ia,  however,  ( 
sible  and  ptobuble  :  1  speak  of  tt  only  as  I  have  seen  tt. 
These  are  the  symptoms  which  I  have  observed  i 
cases  that  liave  come  under  my  observation,  suice  the  i 
appearance  of  the  complaint,  in  October  last;  not  that 
have  seen  them  all  in  any  single  patient,  for  there  a 
usual  and  doubtful  symptoms  in  every  disease  *,  but  all  those 
syipplums  which  point  to  the  tnngs  as  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
as  pain  in  the  side,  laborious  breathing,  urgent  cough,  witli, 
or  without  bloody  expectoration,  inability  to  lay  ia  a  hori- 
zontal position,  tlie  infarction  of  the  iung^,  &c.  and  all  those 
symptoms  which  obvionsly- point  out  the  fever  which  arcom- 
panlev  it,  to  be  real  typhus,  as  the  pulse,  the  skin,  the 
tongue,  coma,  deliiium,  sudden  prostration  of  etrenglb,  and 
pelechiae,  the  latter  excepted,  I  have  seldom  found  absent  in 
any  case,  which  I  havir  considered  as  belonging  to  the  epi 
demic.  It  must,  liowever,  be  observed,  tJiat  many  oases  of 
typhus  have  occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic, 
unattended  by  any  pneumonic  symptoms,  and  many,  I  be- 
lieve, have  pla^ced  these  also,  under  the  wide-mouthed  name 
of  f'/nVeniiV.  I  also  know^  that  simple  catarrhal  fever  has 
bad  the  same  honour.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  so 
many  different  nccounts  of  this  disease  have  appeared,  when 
strJillle  iliscrimination  has  been  made. 
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Theorisia  may  wonder,  and  laugh  if  tliey  plevie,  at  the 
HtrangB  combiuatton  of  lyphits  with  pnetiino&ic  inlUmBtatiao ; 
but  wonder,  says  a  learned  writer,  is  igoorance,  aiid  laugliter 
(oily ;  for  such  is  the  fact,  supported  on  no  less  uuthorily 
^an  that  of  (he  learned  and  ancurate  Sj-deiiliam.  In  bis 
ebapter  on  "  The  Epidemic  Cough,  I'leuriay,  and  Peripnmt- 
mouy,  of  1676,"  he  observes,  "  Ami  tlintigh  the  puageat 
pain  in  the  side,  the  difficult;  of  hrcatliiog,  the  colour  of  the 
blood  that  was  taken  away,  and  the  rest  of  the  symptorui 
that  are  usual  in  a  pleurisy,  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  waa 
aa  csaential  pleurisy ;  yet  this  disease  required  no  other 
method  of  cure  than  that  which  agreed  with  the  fever  of  thia 
iwnstttution,  (continued  fever,  with  dysentery)  and  did  no 
ways  admit  of  that  which  was  proper  in  the  intt  pfrttri»y, 
as  will  hereafter  appear.  Add  iu  this,  that  when  a  true  pleu- 
i-isy  is  the  original  disease,  it  usually  arises  betwixt  sprlag 
and  suBMner ;  whereas  ttie  distemper  we  now  treal  of,  bt^n 
at  a  Very  different  time,  and  ts  only  to  be  redutned  a  aynp 
lorn  of  the  fever  winch  was  peculiar  to  the  correDt  year, 
and  the  effect  of  the  accidental  cough." 

On  the  authority  of  Or.  Parr,  slso  high  autliorily.  we  tt- 
the  same  fact ;  he  observes,  Art.  Pneumonia,  "  tl>e  pw- 
I>eripneumony  proves  often  a  very  formidable  epidemic, 
its  tuiitiTe  is  tlial  ofiiuihus,  with  which  the  peripneuBO- 
ny  is  accidentally  combined ;"  but  we  assert  it,  inoveover.  oQ 
the  authority  of  our  own  observation  of  the  fever,  and  the 
mnneraus  ilissections  which  have  been  made  in  diflerent 
placM  by  accomplished  eurgeonsEbowing  the  lungs  orpleun, 
both,  to  liBve  been  highly  inflamed. 

it  would  be  more  sciAitific,  agreeably  to  the  tva 

itics  above  cited,  to  niune  the  disease,  the  Typhn 

afTectioR 


stheyb 


e  pneomoaic  a 


l-stxidenta] ;  yel  Parr  has  prewrred  the  old  name,    in 
hclice  I  conceive  it  inmaterisl. 
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There  is>  in  the  combination  of  the  more  important  symp- 
toms attending  this  disease,  great  differences,  not  only  in  the 
manner  of  their  appearance,  but  in  their  degree  of  violence 
and  malignity ;  hence,  in  some,  the  pyrexial  symptoms  re- 
quire all  our  attention,  in  others  the-  pneumonic  ;  though  or- 
dinarily they  both  equally  demand  it. 

The  disease  has,  in  some  instances,  terminated  by  metas- 
tasis ;  in  others  by  the  supervention  of  another  complaint,  as 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  an  anomalous  rash,  all  of  which  pre- 
vailed to  a  certain  degree  at  the  same  time,  and  this  I  find  to 
have  been  the  case  in  other  countries  iv;here  the  same  epi- 
demic has  raged. 

In  fine,  there  has  been  as  great  a  variety  in  the  symptoms 
of  the  cases  I  have  seen  in  this  place  during  the  winter,  as 
there  are  discordancies  in  the  different  authors  who  have  de- 
scribed it  as  prevailing  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

Thus  the  disease  is  described,  by  various  authors  in  near- 
ly the  same  language,  differing  only  in  the  predominance  of 
a  particular  symptom,  which  often  depends  on  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  patient,  his  age,  mode  of  life,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate where  the  epidemic  has  raged. 

Sydenham,  in  the  chapter  formerly  cited,  notices  a  malig- 
nant pleurisy,  and  a  symptomatic  one,  that  accompanied  the 
fever  which  prevailed  in  the  winter  of  1675,  when  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  pleurisy  was  combined  with  a  continued  fe- 
ver, which  would  not  bear  bleeding  ;  and  though  he  does  not 
enumerate  in  order  all  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  yet 
from  the  scope  of  the  whole  chapter,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  he  has  described  essAtially  the  epidenuc  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  place.  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  the  year  bears  a  close  analogy  ta 
that  which  I  have  observed  here,  and  iq  the  seighbourhood^t- 
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during  tbe  last  summGr  and  fall ;  as  dysenteries  were  moM 
jirevalent  than  tliey  bad  been  for  many  years. 

Clegbora,  in  his  Diseases  of  Minorca,  chap,  pleorisy,  has 
described  the  disease underadifierent epidemic  constitnlion, 
and  difierent  climate,  and  yet  exactly  as  it  has  appeared  in 
some  parts  of  this  country.  I  believe  erery  one  will  recc^- 
nize  the  complaiDt  front  tfae£>Howii:^  history  of  it,  in  his  own 
words.  "  Those  pleurisies  began  commonly  like  an  ague  fit, 
with  shiveriog  and  shaking,  flying  pains  all  over  the  body, 
bilioDS  vomitings  and  pui^ngs,  which  were  soon  succeeded 
bj  qnJck  breathing,  unnwderate  thirst,  inward  heat,  head- 
ach,  and  other  feyerish  symptoms-  In  a  few  hours  the  re- 
spiration became  more  difficult  and  laborious ;  the  most  part 
of  the  sick  being  seized  with  stitches  in  their  aides,  striking 
upwards  to  the  claricle  and  shoulder  blade  ;  obliquely  down- 
wards along  the  cartilages  of  the  bastard  ribs ;  or  else  dart- 
ing across  from  tlie  breast  bone  to  the  vertebrss  of  the  back ; 
BO  that  tbey  could  neitlter  cough  nor  make  a  full  inspiration 
without  great  pain.  Many  complained  chiefly  of  a  load  and 
oppression  in  their  breast,  as  if  a  millstone  had  been  laid  up- 
on it ;  some  of  a  heavuiess  and  flultering  about  the  heart, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  glow  with  extraordinary  heat, 
at  another  to  be  chilled  with  cold,  as  if  it  had  loeen  dipt  iu 
ice-water.  In  a  few  of  the  sick  those  complaints  preceded 
the  fever,  in  others  they  did  not  come  on  till  the  day  after. 
"  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  pains  to  move  about  in  the  thorax  from  one  place  to 
another.  Sometimes  they  nould  shift  from  the  breast  to  the 
limbs,  and  of  a  sudden  return  to  the  iraivels ;  and  I  have 
seen  cases  wherein,  after  leaving  one  side,  tliey  liave  attack- 
ed the  other  unexpectedly,  and  proved  fatal  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  left  side  of  the  tiiorax  was  not  near  so  liable  to 
he  afiected  as  the  other ;  forty-two  out  of  sixty  patients 
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who  were  seized  about  the  same  time,  having  liad  liie  drsetM|^| 
in  tlic  riglit.  ^M 

"  But  whiclisoerer  side  was  aiTected,  the  sick  lay  easiest  djH 
the  opiwsile,  though  liic  generality  were  obliged  to  lie  upotlH 
their  bark»,  or  tu  sit  up  tii  bed  with  their  heuds  erect.     Ma4 
ny  were  drowsy  aod  inclinable  to  sleep ;  but  Ihey  raved  agjM 
intervals,  or  were  much  disturbed  with  extravagant  dreamsifl 
&.C.  Jtc.     He  goes  on  :  "  In  tlie  mean  lime  the  external  he|H 
of  the  body  was  in  several  very  moderate ;  in  some,  I4H 
than  natural ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  so  intense  as  iH 
raise  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  to  the  lOqjH 
degree  ;  and  often  in  the  afternoon  to  the  104th.    The  pulfWf" 
was  likewise  very  variable,  not  only  in  different  persons,  but 
in  the  same  person  at  different  times ;  and  in  respect  to  its 
strength  In  different  arms,  thatof  Ihe  pained  side  being  most 
obscure  ;  and  I  have  frequently  found  it  like  that  of  a  man 
in  health,  or  even  slower  than  natural,  while  tlie  patient  was 
in  the  greatest  danger,  so  that  it  coold  neither  be  depended 
upon  as  a  prognostic  sign,  nor  as  an  indication  of  cure." 
He  slates  the  fallacy  of  tlie  appearances  of  the  blood,  and 
tuB  inability  to  say  what  appearance  of  it  aSi>rded  the  best 
or  worst  prognostic.     He  continues  : 

"  Beside  some  abatement  of  llic  fever,  which  commonly 
bappened  every  morning,  it  was  remarkable  that  upon  Uie 
third  day,  or  be^nning  of  the  fourth,  there  was  frequently 
a  great  remission,  sometimes  a  total  cessation  of  every  vio- 
lent symptom;  so  that  the  sick  were  thooght  lo  be  out  of 
danger  :  but  on  Ihe  fourlh  or  fifth  a  dilirium  suddenly  came 
on,  or  tlie  brealbing  became  more  difficult  than  ever,  and 
one  or  both  of  those  symptoms  increasing  hourly,  the  patient 
e:cpir«d  in  a  day  or  two,  either  auff'ocated  or  raving  mad." 
I  have  made  lliis  long  extract  in  order  lo  show  how  very 
nearly  Uie  epidemic  here  and  that  in  Minorca  quadrate  ;  e:i- 
cqitiog  the  latter  being  attended  with  greater  bilious  symp- 
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IIS,  aticl  its  bearing  the  lose  of  blooU  to  a  greater  extent, 

noiild  serve  as  an  accurate  bUlory  of  tbc  former.     And 

iless  we  are  to  duubt  Ibe  most  respectable  autliority,  it 

completely  resembled  it  on  our  rronliors,  wbere  tlie  lan- 

it  lias  been  uaod  freely.     Dr.  Ruab  remnrks  in  a  note  on 

above  cited  hietory,  "  It  ia  evident  from  tbe  state  of  the 

akin,  the  pulee,  and  the  blood,  that  tliis  pleurisy  partook  a 

good  deal  of  a  malignant  nature." 

Morgagni,  in  his  twenty-first  letter,  describes  two  epidem- 
ics, the  one  at  Bologna,  Ibe  other  at  Padua,  which  fconi  tLe 
short  and  desullory  liislories  he  has  given  of  them,  in  bis  dis- 
sections, appear  to  be  of  the  same  oature  with  our  own; 
and  CoiteroS)  in  his  anatomical  observations,  says,  "  thai  in 
(he  year  1563  peripneu monies  and  maltgnaiit  pleurisies 
spread  all  over  Italy,  like  epidemical  diseases,  and  destroy- 
ed great  uumbei's  ;  and  In  the  bodies  that  I  dissected,  fsays 
be)  I  fouod  the  lungs,  as  it  were,  universally  Itirgid,  with 
blood  half  putrified,  and  indurated  to  a  surprising  degree." 
Wierus,  in  lib.  rarar.  observat.  describes  a  disease  which  he 
terms  a  malignant  or  pestilential  peripneumony,  "  qiiK  per 
lotam  inferiorem  Geimaniam  gravisaime  dominabatur,  nee 
vensesectione  altisque  remediis  cedenit,  uiuxiioani  Itominum 
Btragcm  edtderil,"  and  in  all  its  important  characters  resem- 
bling our  owu  epidemic. 

Huxbaoi  no  doubt  refers  to  Die  same  complaint,  when  ia 
fail  chapter  on  pluerisies,  he  speaks  of  those  which  do  not 
tiie  loss  of  much  blood,  and  concludes  by  advising  us 
pactice,  to  consider  not  only  tlie  peculiar  nature  of 
epidemic,  but  also  the  season,  and  constitution  of  the 
patients.  Home,  in  bis  Principia,  briefly  characterizes  it, 
"  Adeat  diffictlis  respiralio;  ioiguieludo  ;  siinima  debilitas  ; 
unJml  ad  minimum  motum  deliquium ;  dolores  per  tolum  con 
pus;  pulsus  mollis  et  depressus;  profusi  sudures  ;  rcjeclio 
materiffi  tenuis,  sanioss,  sanguiniie,  male  olentis  per  sputum ; 
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urina  niberrima;  sanguis  dissolutus,  lividus,  sine  cnista  alba: 
Eroptiones  rubrse  vel  lividse  petecfaiae. 

It  is  probable  that  the  disease  described  by  Dr.  William- 
iron  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Repository  is  the 
same ;  but  his  account  is  so  short  and  imperfect  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  with  c^tainty  as  to  its  real  character ; 
there  is  however  a  great  similarity  in  the  mode  of  treatment. 
Dr.  Powell,  of  Burlington,  Ver.  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  North, 
unquestionably  describes  the  disease,  and  under  that  form  it 
iias  appeared  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  and  in  the 
countries  adjoining  it  to  the  west,  and  where  it  has  doubt- 
less been  more  malignant  than  in  the  city.  See  North  on 
Spotted  Fever,  page  38* 

M cBride  also  takes  notice  of  this  disease :  speaking  of 
peripneumoiK^,  he  observes  ^'but  when  these  inflammations 
take  place  in  constitutions  where  the  crassis  of  the  blood  has 
been  previously  injured  by  a  putrefactive  acrimony;  or 
wlieji  they  are  complicated  with  fevers,  occasioned  by  in- 
fbciious  miasmata,  such  as  have  been  formerly  described, 
then  the  symptoms  of  extreme  weakness  and  dejection,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  petechias  and  delirium, .  will  be  found  super- 
added to  the  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  oppression,  and  diffi- 
ewlty  of  breathing." 

In  prisons,  hospitals,  or  trans|)ort  ships,  where  infectious 
putrid  fevers  prevail,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  these 
malignant  peripneumonies,  as  ttie  reader  will  see  in  Huxham's 
Essay  on  Fevers.  They  have  also  been  found  to  rage  epi- 
demically in  certain  seasons  in  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  a  most  corrosive  spe- 
des  of  acrimony  settling  on  the  lungs,  which  in  a  short 
time  produces  a  gangrene,  aot  conquerable  either  by  natwc 
or  art. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  of  this  epidemic,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Dr.  Hosack,  in  bis  letter  to  Dr.  Beck,  which  i» 
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alre^y  before  the  public,^  has  briefly,  but  accuratelj,  de- 
«cribed  it,  as  it  then  appeared  in  Albany,  and  as  it  has  since 
manifested  itself  in  various  other  places ;  and  the  mode  of 
treatment  then  recommended  by  him  is  that  which,  with 
little  variation,  we  have  pursued,  from  its  first  appearance, 
most  successfully. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  eidstence  and  similarity 
of  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  to  the  epidemic  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  place,  Tissot,  Cappel,  and  Sauvages,  who 
have  brought  together  most  of  the  information  at  that  time; 
existing  on  the  subject,  may  be  consulted. 

CAUSEl. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  probably  the  same  as  those 
of  typhus  gravior  and  pneumonia,  along  with  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  investigation.  The  exciting  causes  appear  to  be  fatigue, 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp  air,  and  excess  of  every  kind. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed,  no  class  of  persons  are  exempt 
from  it;  it  attacks  equally  the  opulent  and  the  indigent^  the* 
temperate  and  the  intemperate ;  but  proves  much  more  fa- 
tal to  the  poor  and  intemperate,  frequently  from  the  want 
of  necessaries  to  the  one,  a^d  the  exhausted  constitution  of 
the  other* 

PROGNOSIS. 

This  is  oftein  extremely  difficult ;  for  frequently  when  the 
pain  in  the  side  has  subsided,  the  cough  and  expectoration 
abated,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  nearly  disappeared,  and 
we  are  ready  to  pronounce  the  patient  convalescent,  the 
pain  suddenly  attacks  the  opposite  side^  with  more  aggravat- 
ed cough  and  copious  expectoration,  and  a  recurrence  of  all 

^  — — — .^— — >— ^hii— — — i   .1  III  I  — — »—  ■     a  a      I  wi  ■    I      I 

*  See  the  Register,  vol.  iii.  p.  448. 
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the  dreadFu)  sjrmploms  of  tophus,  which  generally  soon  tf 
iniDate  in  denth.  In  geDeral,  however,  a  gradual  gubsideO^ 
of  the  pain  and  cough,  with  »  free  expectoration,  and  i 
creaaiDg  freedom  in  breathing,  regular  state  of  the  bowe^ 
moist  skin,  and  clean  tongue,  indicate  a  favourable  termid| 
tioii  of- the  complaint.  On  the  other  haniJ, 
does  not  abate,  or  increases,  nnd  the  cough  continues  urgea| 
and  the  expec  total  ion  difiiailt,  the  breathing  laborious  a 
painful,  tlie  oppression  increased  when  the  bowels  are  s 
ed  and  torpid,  great  restlessness,  delirium,  apltthie,  or  ped 
chia;  appear,  little  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  a  fortunafl 
issue  of  the  disease. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  diagnostics  of  this  complaint : 
they  are  readily  derived  from  the  history  of  the  disease, 
and  will  in  almost  eveiy  instance  be  found  (he  same  as  in 
typhus  gravior  or  pneumonia,  of  which  two  diseases  this  is  a 
comjiound. 


METHOD  or  TBEATHBNT. 

Aware  of  the  natare  of  this  disorder,  I  have  from 
Tery  commencement  treated  it  on  a  uniform  principle,  but 
Lave  been  in  several  instances  obliged  to  vary  the  means. 
The  first  case  I  saw,  was  J.  R.  aged  about  forty-three.  He 
informed  me  that  the  day  previous  to  the  attack  he  had  been 
intoxicated ;  after  which  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  chill 
which  lasted  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  during  which  lime 
the  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  a  most  distressh^  cough,  with 
very  laborious  breathing,  came  on  ;  great  nausea  and  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
fur,  the  skin  dry  and  hot,  the  pulse  about  seventy-five,  full, 
bul  easily  compressed ;  the  urine  in  small  quantity,  foslid, 
and  high  coloured,  and  great  prostration  of  strength.  I  ordered 
him  a  cathartic  composed  of  the  super-tart  rile  ©f  potash  and 
jalap,  which  operated  freely,  and  left  him  much  esbaiuted. 
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I  then  ordered  liim  dIa[>horelic  powders,  composed  of  nl- 
rate  of  potasb,  calomel,  and  Urtrite  pf  autimonj,  wiili  Imlia 
,  Bliich,  in  Uie  course  of  Uiree  or  four  daya,  completely 
relieved  Ijie  febrile  symptoms;  for  the  coiigb  he  look  the 
DDoimoit  pectoral  mislure,  composed  of  mucilage  and  a  solu- 
iDtt  of  lartritc  of  anlimouy,  without  any  opium.  Ou  the 
wrniiig  of  the  fiflb  day  he  nas  completely  convalescent, 
t,  contrary  to  the  most  serious  injunctions,  sat  op  the 
[>le  day.  About  7  o'clock,  p.  n.  he  was  again  seized 
iritli  all  the  above-mentioned  symptoms,  in  a  much  greater 
legree  than  before,  together  with  the  most  outrageous  deli- 
■  rium.  One  of  tiie  young  men  attending  at  the  hospital  in 
the  camp  bled  him  in  ray  absence,  and  he  died  raving  mad 
in  the  morning.  Dr.  Beck  and  my  brother  attended  the 
dissection,  as  t  was  prevented  by  indispoEilion  :  the  lungs 
were  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  adhesions  in  diilerent 
places  between  the  lung^  and  pleura ;  a  very  considerable  cffu- 
sioD,  both  in  the  cavily  of  the  thorax  and  pericaidinm. — 
The  diaphragm  was  somewhat  inflamed,  the  liver  natural,  the 
spleen  turgid,  and  the  intestines  surcharged  witli  fixlid,  dark 
coloured  fceces. 

From  the  effect  of  bleeding,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  from  my 
previous  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  I  was  satis- 
fied that  it  would  not  bear  depletion.     This  I  mentioned  to 
I  ray  inends.  Doctors  Eights,  Wendell  and  Beck,  three  phy~ 
fcians  with  whom  1  have  conferred  weekly,  during  the  whole 
Br  tod  of  the  epidemic. 
K  The  indications  of  cure  are,  obviously, 
list.  To  remove  the  fever,  and 
3d.  To  palliate  and  counteract  pneumonic  inflammalioi). 
The  first  of  these  indications  I  have  accomplished  by  clear- 
ing the  primiB  viT,  by  cathartics  and  emetics,  and  by  diapho- 
retics.    On  the  first  appearance  of  the  complaint,  I  adminU- 
red  cathartics  of  calomel  and  jalap,  and  soper-tartrilf  of 
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potash  ani  jalap  ;  but  from  the  severity  of  their  operation, 
and  the  extreme  debility  which  they  induced,  I  was  led  td 
substitute  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  operates  with 
equal   certainty   and  efficacy,   without   the  exhaustion  of 
strength  which  invariably  followed  the  use  of  the  former 
medicines.     The  cathartic  I  have  repeated,  till  the  bowels 
were  soft,  and  the  discharges*  natural,  which  generally  hap- 
pens from  the  second  or  third  dose  ;  though  in  some  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  repeat  them  oftener.     In  some  cases  there  is 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  torpor  of  the  bowels,  but  for 
the  most  part  I  have  found  them  easily  moved.     When  the 
stomach  h  deranged,  and  great  nausea  exists,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  cathartic  operates  freely  as  an  emetic; 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  I  have  given  a  scruple  of  ipecac- 
uanha,  and  one  or  two  grains  of  the  tartrite  of  antimony^ 
which  effectually  discharges  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  which,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  that  I  have  seen,  was  of 
that  glairy  ichorous,  foetid  mucus,  as  described  'm  the  his- 
tory of  this  disease.     Occasionally,  bile  was  evaciiated,  but 
in  so  smalt  a  proportion  of  cases,  as  to  put  the  bilious  nature 
of  the  compladnt  at  rest:  indeed,  in  some  cases,  all  the  bile 
discharged  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  the  violent  efforts  in 
vomiting,  having  no  connection  with,  or  influence  on  the  dis-. 
order.     Dr.  Watts  informs  me,  however,  that  bilious  dis- 
charges were  common  among  the  sick  at  Sacket's  Harbour, 
and  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  state,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  complaint  is  precisely  that  given  by  Cleghori^ 
in  the  history  above  cited. 

Having  cleared  the  stomach  and  bowels,  diaphoresis  is 
generally  excited  with  facility ;  in  many  cases  common  herb 
teas,  as  catnip,  balm,  pennyroyal,  hemlock,  are  amply  suffi- 
cient ;  when  they  are  not,  I  have  never  been  disappointed 
in  tlie  use  of  nitrate  of  potash,  calomel  and  tartrite  of  antl  • 
mony.    The  effects  of  diaphoresis  are  almost  immediately 
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ywctive^  in  a  subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptom^  the  paifl 
in  Uicexttemilies,  the  heaiT-ach,  the  improved  condition  of  (lie 
tongue,  and  llie  appearance  of  llie  countenance.  Care,  lioff- 
eveff  must  be  taken  not  lo  curry  tlie  sweatin;^  proceaa  tow  J 
far,  for  promise  sweating  frcfjuently  dcl>ilitatea  the  patient  lo  i 
a  degree  that  baffles  every  cffijrt  tor  recovery. 

Tile  second  indlcatioa,  in  to  counteract  pneiimoDic  ioflan 
matian  and  ila  aUendunti?.     To  accompllsb  this,  I  had  r' 
course,  in  the  first  three  ctisea  that  I  attended,  to  blistera,i 
but  to  lay  aslonishnienl,  found  Uie  paiu  in  the  side,  in  tfvet^ 
iuataiice,  aggravated  instead  of  being  r*^Ueved.     I  have  since^ 
entirely  dispensed  ivilli  litem,  and  have  made  use  of  n>arin  (< 
mentalioos  to  the  part,  flannels  rung  out  of  hot  braudy  or  J 
vinegar,  volatile  liuiment,  bags  of  hot  aalt  or  bran,  vhich  sel-f 
dom  fail  to  mitigate  the  pain,  if  not   to   relieve  it  entirely'-'' 
The  congb  ia  often  very  diatre^ing,  and  the  cxpectoratioir  ' 
difficult ;  I  have  in  theae  cases  made  use  of  the  common  pec- 
toral nisture  without  the  addition  of  any  opiate,  and  demul- 
cenla,  aa  barley-water,  (lax-seed  ten,  &c.  with  the  best  ef- 
fects.    In  those  casea  trhich  were  attended  with  a  numbneai'  , 
of  (he  arm,  I  made  use  of  camphorated  spirits  and  friction.  ' 

Under    tbia  treatment,  tlie    piieumonic    symptoms, 
cough,  and  laborious  breatliing  disappeared  gradaally,  witll? 
Ute  febrile  ones,  leaving  the  pallenf,  however,  greatly  debili- 
tated-    Id  such  caseR,  I  have  allowed  them  wine,  or  epicedn 
wine,  lo  tlie  amnunt  of  four  or  five  glasses  in  the  day,  along] 
with  beef  tea  and  Ihin  swip,  till  the  appetite  and  strength  in-T 
rreasiDg,  tbey  feel  an  inclination  for  solid  food.     I  should  ob<l 
aervelhat  I  tried  the  cinrhona  as  a  tonic  in  several  caaes,  1 
but  irilhunt  any  good  effect,  and  I  think  to  the  prejudice  of  1 
ray  patients ;  I  have  invariably  found  the  wine  a  ante  and  useful  ■ 
Rubetiltile.  In  one  case  that  I  attended,  the  complaint  termi- 
paledinpurulent  expectoration,  with  occasional  hii'moptysia, 
.eliou'tng  clearly  the  nature  and  seal  of  the  complaint ;  and  Di'. 
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EiglilB  inromicd  me  tliat  he  had  observed  the  same 
one  or  two  cases  under  his  care. 

In  several  inslances,  the  disease  lermioatetl  by  the  supi 
veiition  of  an  anomalousi  rash,  tvhich  van  very  prevnlent  iM 
tlie  city  during  tlie  whole  winter;  in  two  casea,  both  1 
malignant,  it  terminated  in  scarlatina,  which  also  prevailed  it 
the  same  time  ;  in  the  one  it  proved  formidable,  and  my  p 
tient,  contrary  lo  every  expectation,  recovered ; 
other,  it  appeared  lo  hasten  the  fatal  termination. 

In  two  cases  it  has  ended  in  metastasis,  the  pain  sudden^ 
leaving  the  side  and  seizing  one  or  the  other  of  the  low 
extremities,  with  great  pain  and  swelling  ;  this  inoneinataw 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Eights,  at  first  resembled  the  puerpeife 
swelled  leg;  but  gradually  assumed  the  (edematous  chars 
ter,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  termioated  in  a  spha- 
celation of  the  whole  calf  of  the  leg  and  more  than  half  of  the 
foot ;  in  the  other,  it  was  cede  ma  to  us  from  the  beginning. 

In  cases  of  deltrhmi  ferox,  1  have  made  use  of  camphor- 
ated powders  with  advantage;  but  have  in  no  instance  ad- 
ministered stimulants,  until  the  patient  was  convalescent,  and 
then  nolliiiig  more  than  wine,  as  formerly  stated. 

The  epidemic  has  not  only  prevailed  less  extensively  in  this 
city  since  tlie  first  of  March,  but  has  been  much  less  malignant, 
and  seems  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  approach  of 
warm  weather ;  though  in  places  where  it  did  not  appear 
during  the  winter,  it  has  raged  with  considerable  mortality 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May- 

I  may  stale,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  in  two  cases  that  I  at- 
tended, the  fever  observed  accurately  the  tertian  period; 
both  my  patients  had  resided  in  Carolina,  and  had  laboured 
under  tertian  intermittenta,  for  several  months  annually,  for 
five  or  sl\  years. 
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OnsERrATiOfls  on  the  Epidbuic  Fever  which  Inlely  pre- 
vailtd  in  ihe  CUy  of  Albany,  in  a  Ltlter  to  James 
Low,  M.  D.  S:c.  &c.  from  Dv,  J.  Eights,  Pfu/sician,  ' 
Albtmy.     Commvnicaled  by  3.  W.  Faastis,  M.  D. 

Alhany,  lOtU  Mnr.  '81 

Hear  Sir, 

I  am  soriy  it  lias  pot  been  in  my  power  to  comjil^  witli  J 
jrour  request  of  April  Idtli  until  now,  domestic  nnd  profes-fl 
Monal  affairs  Iiaving  prevented  me. 

I  feel  happy  to  liear  that  yoa  are  about  publishing  a 
count  of  the  epidemic  vhich  has  prevailed  so  exlensively  ia, 
this  city  and  throughout  tJie  slate  during  the  last  fall  atiJ  J 
winter;  as  1  am  sensibb  no  person  is  more  capable  of  doing  ] 
justice  to  the  subject;  and  as  the  uccoiinta  heretofore  ^vqa  j 
to  the  public  by  some  practitioners  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  J 
^deGcient. 

I  shall  endcaTour  to  answer  your  several  queries  iu  the^fl 
order  in  which  they  occur. 
'  1.  The  lirst  appearance  of  the  epidemic  hi  the  counie  ( 
my  practice  wan  on  2 A tli October,  lillS,  in  the  i-aseofjohii'l 
GUlan,  near  Plain-street :  he  liad  been  labouring  in  tlie  caupl 
at  Greenbush,  where  il  was  supposed  lie  had  contracted  tliel 
comphiint.  I  was  not  called  in  until  the  latter  stage  of  tut  I 
disease,  he  being  attended  by  Van  Deusen,  who  bled  tiicik.  1 
freely  for  a  violent  pain  in  the  left  si<Ie :  this  man  died. 
■  The  second  case  was  that  of  Van  IVtoIson,  in  C'Imrch-  1 
street :  I  saw  him  on  the  28th  of  Ihe  same  month.  He  wa^  »  1 
ferryioan  between  this  city  and  Greenbush.  Owing  to  the  vio-  J 
Jence  of  the  pain  in  the  side,  a  scanty  ex|iecloration  oCj 
Moody  mucus,  aod  the  severity  of  the  cough,  t  was  induced  1 
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to  bleed  him  '^  his  pulse,  which  was  apparently  full  and  hard, 
now  sunk  rapidly,  and  he  died  shortly  after ;  a  few  petechial 
spots  were  discovered  before  death.  From  this  time  the 
epidemic  began  to  spread,  but  principally  among  the  poorer 
class  of  citizens,  until  about  the  middle  of  December,  when 
it  commenced  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  Colonic. 

2.  Those  physicians  who  have  published  their  observa- 
tions on  the  epidemic,  appear  much  at  a  loss  concerning  a 
name  or  character  for  tlie  complaint.  I  think  its  nosologi- 
cal character  and  distinction  is  clearly  defined  by  Cnllen— 
Class  Pyrexiae — Order  Phlegmasise — Genus  Pneumoniae — 
Species  2d.  Idiopathic  Peripneumojnia,  complicated  with  fe- 
ver. 

3.  Tliis  complaint  appeard  to  hare  prevailed  at  the  camp 
at  Greenbush,  and  in  various  cantonments  of  the  army,  du- 
ring the  last  summer ;  and  the  first  patients  that  we  had  of 
it  in  this  city  were  of  those  wiio  had  laboured,  or  had  vr- 
sited  at  the  camp.  A  complaint  very  similar  to  the  one 
now  under  consideration  I  find  prevailed  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont in  1810,  which  proved  extremely  mortal,  and  wastheu 
called  the  malignant  pleurisy. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  which  usually  appear  in 
the  complaint.  The  patient  is  sometimes  seized  suddenly, 
at  other  times  he  complains  for  a  few  hours  of  Iistle8sne8fl(» 
weakness,  pain  in  the.  head,  back,  and  extremities ;  with 
chills  following  the  course  of  the  spine,  at  first  slight,  but 
afterwards  increasing  to  a  violent  degree ;  those  chills  are 
peculiarly  distressing  to  the  patient,  and  in  many  cases  con- 
tinue for  several  hours :  a  distressing  pain  is  now  felt  in  one  or 
other  of  the  sides,  which  is  much  increased  by  breathing,  and 
extending  to  the  shoulder ;  to  this  succeeds  a  warm  stage  ; 
the  pulse  during  the  cold  stage  appears  small  and  weak ; 
during  the  warm  stage,  full,  but  easily  coddpreased  or  obli- 
ieraied  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  great  difficulty  and 
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distress  )n  brealbing,  nitli  a  peculiar  ^zzlrog  or  rntUrng,  na 
if  the  tratbea  was  filled  willi  a  fluid.  In  most  cases  there  wa»J 
a  violeul  coDgh,  nith  an  expectoration  of  a  glaifj  mucus,  ■ 
often  mixed  with  blood  ;  delirium,  or  stupor,  in  many,  willt.! 
fostiveness,  or  a  torpor  trf'  the  l)onela ;  sometimes  nanseafl 
attends,  and  often  a  distress,  or  toad  in  the  stomach.  TUeM 
tongue  has  a  while  velvet-iike  appearance  ;  at  times,  thought 
rarely,  clean  and  moist ;  it  soon,  however,  hecomet^  yellotr  1 
or  brown  :  in  several  caBes  I  have  seen  llie  tongue  acqiure  m  J 
bluish  appearance,  as  if  deprived  of  blood.  A  great  prostri^S 
lion  in  general  attends;  from  the  commencement — In  fou^l 
cases  I  hare  discovered  petechia,  and  in  one  vibicea.  There?! 
in  general  appeared  lo  be  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever  in  the  J 
morning,  and  a  parosyata  in  llie  afternoon  «r  evening,  and  i 
this  continoed  whea  Uie  patients  were  in  a  state  uf  ronva--  I 
Icvcecce.  I  believe  that  the  principal  number  of  my  pa-  I 
tieuls  were  seized  during  the  night,  and  many  were  of  the'l 
tmmber  of  those  who  retired  to  bed  apparently  in  a  state  ofJ 
Ileal  th.  J 

4.  In  a  few  of  the  caaca  which  came  under  my  ot>Berv»4 
lion,  110  great  degree  of  pain  was  complained  of  by  thtfl 
patient ;  but  those  in  general  were  appaiently  lO  a  comE^| 
toge  state,  or  in  a  state  of  delirium  :  tliat  there  must  tiav^| 
been  some  pain  or  distress  in  the  side  or  breast,  is  evil 
deutt  from  the  suiTering  of  the  patient,  the  short  and  dj^l 
tressed  breathing,  and  from  the  cough  and  expecloratioit.fl 
That  the  lungs  or  pleura  were  affected  in  those  cases,  B 
have  no  doubt.  That  the  thoracic  viscera  may  be  aSectea 
with  iutlammation,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deslroyv 
liJe,  every  person  acquainted  wilJi  the  appearances  of  mor-a 
bid  bodies,  and  the  extensive  adhesions  that  take  place  loM 
llie  chest,  must  admit.  Morgagoi  relates  the  dissection  oH 
^iereral  ptu-Eons  who  died  of  intlummation  in  the  lungs,  and 
nhei-c  even  a  cliange  had  nut  lakcu  place  in  tkeir  subataocsfl 
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and  J  A  the  persons  who  were  subject  to  the  complaint  never 
experienced  anj  pain  in  the  side  or  breast. 

A  peculiarity  attending  this  complaint,  which  I  have 
often  discovered,  is  an  interrupted  or  unequal  pulse,  which 
usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
complaint,  characteristic,  I  think,  of  an  effusion  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax. 

Some  few  cases  occurred  in  my  practice  where  there 
was  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  principally  over  one  eye; 
which  was  very  distressing,  and  often  in  the  back  of  the 
head. 

5.  No  class  of  citizens  were  entirely  exempt  from  the 
epidemic :  but  those  most  subject  to  it  were  the  intem- 
perate, the  aged,  and  those  who  had  been  debilitated  by  for- 
mer diseases,  or  by  severe  labour  or  fatigue,  and  those  also 
who  were  labouring  under  the  least  pulmonaiy  affection. 

The  remote  cause  of  thb  disorder,  I  conceive  to  be  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  favorable  to  its  commence- 
ment and  progress.  In  looking  over  my  meteorological  en- 
tries for  the  months  in  which  this  complaint  mostly  pre- 
vailed, the  barometer  ranged  from  29  to  29.40,  seldom 
at  30. 

6.  Except  in  very  aged  persons,  the  intemperate,  or  in 
debilitated  habits,  my  prognosis  has  generally  been  favour- 
able to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

7.  Persons  of  all  ages  have  been  the  subjects  ai  this 
epidemic  ;  infants  under  the  age  of  two  years  are,  I  think, 
the  only  exceptions ;  but  those  most  liable  have  been  from 
the  age  of  forty  and  upwards. 

8.  I  must  confess  I  have  not  discovered  those  strong 
bilious  symptoms  as  described  by  some  physicians.  Ma* 
i>y  of  my  patients  to  whom  emetics  «have  been  administer- 
ed, evacuated  little  or  no  bile  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tough 
ji^laify  matter,  in  some  respects  resembling  the  albuminous 
|>art  of  the  egg.     1  believe,  in  every  fever  or  affection  at- 
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^enllcd  Kith  typhoid  symptoms,  more  or  leaB  of  bilious  mat' 
ter  may  be  evacuated ;  for  even  in  a  slate  of  liealth,  an 
«meltc  Kill  often  evacuate  Urge  quantities  of  bilious  matter : 
and  even  the  common  purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap,  ^v- 
en  for  far  different  afieclious,  will  produce  stools  liighly  bi- 
lious. 

With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  evacuationi,  consider- 
ed by  some  as  vitiated  bile,  1  brieve  it  may  often  be  nothing 
more  than  the  contents  of  the  stomach  tinged  of  a  cemleaa 
blachis!)  colour  by  the  mediciue  taken;  being  informed  ttiat 
tlie  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  commoD  medicioe  witfa  some 
physiciuus  to  esoite  vomiting. 

That  tliere  is  in  this  complaint  a  local  affection,  and  tfiat 
of  the  lungs,  I  have  no  heiiilatioii  in  sayiug,  the  symptoms 
attending  the  afTection  are  suIEctent  lo  convince  every  per- 
9on  open  to  conviction:  was  it  in  the  liver,  as  some  kouM 
have  us  believe,  from  whence  would  arise  tlie  pain  in  the 
left  side  and  shoulder,  tlie  cough  and  expectoration  of  bloody 
mucus;  and  why,  when  the  pain  is  very  acute  in  tlie  left 
side,  by  applying  an  epispaslic  to  the  part,  does  the  pain  cease ; 
and  are  there  not  several,  tvho,  having  sufTered  from  the  dis- 
ease, have  afterwards  bad  all  the  symptoms  of  con&rmed 
phthisis ! 

Tiiat  the  liver  may  in  some  measure  be  afiected,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  consider  it  as  a  secondary  effect,  by  the  inflaok 
Qialion  spreading  along  the  diaphragm ;  and  in  this  way  oc- 
casioniog  a  change  in  tlie  secreted  fluids. 

Perhaps  the  following  case  may  throw  some  light  on  tlie 
sabject. 

Geo!^e  Brown,  aged  forty-five  years,  on  the  7th  Febru- 
ary, fractured  liis  thigh ;  ten  days  aAer  the  accident  liia 
bouse  caught  lire  and  was  consumed  fothe  ground.  He  was 
letnoved  into  the  open  air,  where  he  remained  two  hours, 
and  was  then  conveyed  (o  the  house  of  his  father,  at  the  di^ 
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taucc  of  a  mile  :  wbiln  Btill  confined,  lie  was  seized  nilfa  iLe 
prevailing  epidemic,  with  alt  the  symptoms  above  noticed  to  an 
alarmiag  degree;  tbe  paia  was  in  the  left  side,  extending  to 
tbe  aiiDulder,  and  much  increased  upon  breathing ;  respiration 
very  laboriutis,  with  cough,  and  an  expectoration  of  much 
bloody  mucus;  pulse,  (he  aemltlance  of  strength,  but  easily 
compressed.  About  the  ninlfi  day  of  the  complaint,  and 
when  apparently  on  the  recovery,  he  waa  suddenly  seized 
with  a  violent  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  the  aRect- 
ed  side,  about  three  inehes  above  the  arliculalron  of  the 
knee  joint.  The  whole  log  and  foot  in  a  few  minutes  became 
much  discoloured,  with  many  vesicles,  containing  a  yellow 
pclhicid  fluid :  ncrtwflhstaodiHg  every  exertion,  a  sphacela- 
tion ensued,  and  destroyed  a  large  porlian  of  the  muscles  of 
the  Teg,  fool,  ,tc.  From  (he  moment  tliat  the  leg  became 
affected,  the  aide  and  brenst  were  completely  relieved,  the 
expectoration,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  vanished.  I. 
forbear  to  give  you  a  more  detailed  history  of  this  case,  my 
only  object  is  to  show  that  the  lungs  were  afiected,  and  not 
the  liver. 

9.  From  the  many  communications  we  have  had  on  the 
nature  of  this  complaint  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  it  will 
be  needless  for  nie  to  enlarge,  as  you  are  already  acquainted 
with  my  sentiments  on  the  snbject :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
the  commencement  I  generally  evacuate  the  contents  of  thc- 
Btomach  and  bowels  with  calomel  and  jalap,  in  which  two, 
three,  or  four  grains  of  the  grey  antimonial  powder  is  mixed ; 
this  pawdcr  I  rejwat  every  three  hours,  until  a  free  evacua- 
tion is  effticted.  Usually  upon  a  free  evacuation  a  remts- 
sion  of  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  takes  place  with  a 
moisture  on  tlie  surface,  which  is  promoted  by  gentle  dia- 
phoresis ;  when  the  pulmonic  symptoms  are  severe,  a  grdn 
or  two  of  calomel  is  added  to  tie  diaphoretic.  I  usually  re- 
peat the  cathartic  every  second  day,  should  there  not  be 
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"teo  or  tiiiee  bee  montidn  daily.  Tlie  pectoral  HstHc 
I  have  (build  aa  excellent  medicine  to  praBole  expectoraUoa 
and  1o  ke^  i^  a  inatstw«  od  tbe  surface.  Tbe  eslenal 
remedies,  I  bare  naed  to  tbe  aflected  aide  were  liaim.  ral. 
bot  spirits  or  noegar,  toasted  oati  or  bran,  bot  cmbcn  and 
salt,  and  Then  tbe  pain  bas  been  very  acHle,  an  ^MspMtic. 

It  will  be  necemar;  to  abaeiTe,  tbat  duii^  tbe  p 
of-  this  epidemic,  Ibe  jcnuttent  facer  has  been  o 
fended  with  typhoid  gymplnum,  and  in  mhdc  meaaire  aMn- 
latin^  to  tbe  epidemic,  .and  xbich  1  bare  ibond  required  re- 
peated evaciiations ;  this  I  belicre  has  been  tbe  ca^e  itf 
Eome  of  oar  pbyaiciaDB  namii^  tbe.e|udeBic  the  bSooi  tfi- 
demi<'-  fever ;  bnt  in  it  Ibe  jnin  in  tbe  aide  ba  been  wanting 
likewise  tbe  especloratioo  of  glairy  and  Uoody  Bacaa ;  and 
I  beliere  it  is  in  those  cases  where  thoae  n4ent  emelks 
and  pui^lives,  given  and  recommended  by  some  {Aysiciaii^ 
bare  had  any  eflect.  SereraJ  cases  cf  the  trac  epidemic 
cam«  under  my  obserratioo,  which  were  treated  by  tbe  at- 
tending physician  with  violent  cathartics  aod  emetics :  tbey 
almost  universally  terminated  latally. 

That  in  the  epidemic,  repeated  evacuations  are  necessary, 
eveiy  person  conversant  in  the  complaint  most  acknowledze, 
but  1  think  tliey  act  in  a  &r  difinent  maimer  than  to  purge 
off  bilioua  matter.  This  matter  I  consider  as  tbe  eflect. 
Tether  than  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  it  being  remored 
by  the  cathartics  and  emetics,  prevents  and  removes  tbe 
irritatiui  that  it  mu^t  necessanly  occasion. 

Cathartics  also  answer  another  purpose ;  they  redoce  the 
inflammatioa,  which  I  consider  as  tbe  primaryu;d  moat  daih 
^rous  affection. 

I  fiball  only  observe,  further,  that  in  tbe  Gist  three  cases 
I  was  induced  to  bleed  from  the  violence  of  tbe  pain  in  the 
side,  aod  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  complaint  to  tbe 
^pleurisy :  the  patients  all  ted  shortlr  afler  the  evacovtioB 
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From  that  lime  I  have  never  bled  a  single  patient.  From' 
the  result,  I  think  at  least  the  ioflammation  not  to  be  of  the 
active  kind. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  few  of  mj 
observations  on  the  complaint  nliich  has  prevailed  90  exleo- 
aively.  I  believe  tbey  do  not  differ  from  those  you  have 
already  made,  and  which  have  frequenlly  been  the  subjects 
of  our  conversation ;  that  they  may,  in  the  least  degree,  be 
of  service  to  you,  is  my  sincere  wish. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  friend, 

J.  EIGHTI 

Do.  liow. 


I 


Case  of  Popliteal  Akbwrism,  succeasfulttf  treated,  by 
Henhv  U.  Ordbrdoivk,  M.  D.  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Socitly  of  the  County  of  New-York,  and  Member  of  tkt 
Royal  College  of  Surgeom,  London,  Communicated  in 
a  letter  to  David  Hoback,  M.  D.  S'c. 

New-Vorli,  Jimc  7,  1813.      '^M 
DEAR  aiB,  1^1 

It  U  Uie  opinion  of  several  of  my  surgical  friends,  that  all'"  ■" 
cases  of  aneurifim  occurring  here  should  be  published,  as 
the  disease  is  not  frequently  met  with  in  tliis  country,  and 
the  records  of  foreign  cases  are  not  widely  enough  circu- 
lated lo  make  our  profession  familiar  with  them.  Influenced 
by  this  advice,  I  take  the  liberty  of  reqoesting  you  to  favour 
the  foltoning  account  with  a  place  in  ths  Register. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  month,  Asa  Utter,  aged  forty,  and 
of  a  robust  habit  of  body,  consulted  me  on  account  of  a 
Blvelling  about  the  knee,  attended  with  occasional  shooting 
pains,  and  a  contracted  state  of  the  limb-     On  examination 


there  was  found  a  tumour  in  tlie  ham,  nearly  as  large  aa  the 
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fist,  and  attended  with  mnarlabl j  stn»g  pdbatioiB.    TImi 
was  evidently  an  aneuiiun  of  the  popliteal  aitenr. 

Of  the  conunencement  of  the  disease,  the  accoont  pren 
by  mj  patient  was  not  wtrj  precae.  Jii^  staled  that  far 
nearly^  a  month'he  had  noticed  a  pricking  aeiaition  in  the  baa ; 
that  about  a  week  igo  his  heel  sniping  on  a  csib^tooe,  he 
^  felt  Bomething  giTe  waj"  in  the  same  part :  and  that  the 
pnbation  has  been  obaervedonlj  fanr  or  five  dars.  It  ooght 
also  to  be  mentioned,  that  aboot  fire  months  beibre,  I  had 
prescribed  for  a  cntaneoos  disease,  a  hardening  chopping, 
and  s<:alii^  of  the  skm,  affecth^  princ^iallj  the  extremitiei, 
which  was  cived  bjr  the  use  of  img.  pic  occasional  dooes  of 
snl^  sod^  and  a  iiee  wm  of  decoct,  goaiac.  oSc 

As  there  was  no  dodbt  of  the  nature  of  the  diseair,  so 
there  was  none  as  to  the  proper  method  of  cure ;  and  mj  pa- 
tient consented  to  the  operation  with  as  little  hesitation  as  I 
proposed  it.  As  he  was  of  a  foil  habit,  he  was  bled  to  ten 
ounces,  and  the  next  dajr  took  a  foil  dose  of  snlph.  codz. 
These  reduced  the  strength  of  the  pnlsatioa  rerr  greatJj. 

On  May  ISth,  with  tbe  assistance  of  Dr.  Post,  and  ia  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Kissam,  Dr.  S.  W.  Moore,  and  raj  Citheri 
I  performed  the  operatioo  in  the  foUowiog  manner :  An  in- 
cision nearly  five  inche^s  loii^  was  made  through  the  skin,  the 
center  being  orer  tbe  point  where  the  superficial  feraoraJ  ar- 
tery passes  imder  tbe  sartorins  muscle.  With  a  little  dis- 
section this  muscle  was  laid  bare,  and  tomed  aside.  This 
brou^t  into  Tiew  tbe  sheath^  of  the  soperficial  femoral  Tes- 
sels.  An  incbion  was  made  throogh  this,  and  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel  was  insinnated  under  the  artery,  separatBig  near- 
ly an  inch  of  its  snrroondlng  cellolar  substance.  A  doable 
Ugatore  was  neiEt  passed  imder  the  Tessel ;  one  port  ion  waa 
tied  as  hi^  upon  the  artery  as  it  coold  be  drawn  :  the  other 
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portion  was  tied  an  inch  below  ;  the  upper  portion  was  then 
secured  hj  being  passed  through  the  vessel,  and  tied ;  and 
lastly,  the  artery  was  divided  between  the  ligatures,  nearest 
the  lower  one.  A  muscular  branch  was  divided  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,  both  ends  of  which  were  immediately  se- 
cured. The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together, 
and  retained  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  the  limb  weH 
wrapped  in  a  stocking  and  flannels,  and  an  anodyne  admi- 
nistered. 

The  pulsation  of  the  tumour  ceased  on  tying  the  artery, 
and  a  slight  degree  of  numbness  and  coldness  was  felt.  This 
latter  symptom  vanished  in  a  few  hours ;  and  the  limb,  ex- 
cept the  toes,  became  as  warm,  or  warmer  than  the  other. 
The  wound  was  dressed  on  the  fourth  day,  and  found  to 
have  united  by  the  first  intention,  excepting  in  the  track  of 
the  ligatures  ;  the  tumour  was  also  evidently  diminished,  and. 
the  general  swelling  about  the  knee  entirely  removed.  The 
only  untoward  symptoms  in  the  progress  of  the  cure  were, 
first,  inflamed  streaks  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  along  the 
course  of  the  vena  saphena,  which  were  attended  wiih 
some  pain,  but  readily  yielded  to  the  use  of  a  cooling  ano- 
dyne lotion  ;  and  secondly,  an  oozing  of  blood  on  the  eleventh 
day,  (noticed  coagulated  on  the  dressings,)  which  at  first 
gave  some  alarm,  but  did  not  exceed  a  table  spoonful  in 
quantity,  and  which  did  not  again  occur :  this  bleeding  was 
probably  from  the  new  granulations. 

The  ligatures  from  the  muscular  branch  came  away  on  the 
Sixteenth  day,  at  which  time  the  limb  could  be  straighten- 
edy  and  the  tumour  was  rapidly  decreasing*  The  upper  liga- 
ture, and  the  piece  of  artery  through  which  it  was  passed, 
came  away  on  the  twenty-second  day  ;  and  the  lower  ligature 
on  the  twenty-third,  (yesterday.)  At  present  the  aneurism  is 
diminished  to  less  than  half  its  size  at  the  time  of  operating. 
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It  IB  Tery  uncommon  for  an  aneurism  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  this  did.  In  Scarpa's  work  j(p.  426 — 429,)  are  two  such 
cases,  but  in  those  the  disease  was  the  consequence  of  a 
wound  in  the  artery.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  aneu- 
rism, coming  on  without  great  violence,  which  has  made  as 
rapid  prc^ess  as  did  that  of  my  patient. 

The  passing  of  the  upper  ligature  through  the  vessel, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  its  being  forced  off  by  the  im- 
petus of  the  blood,  may  not  perhaps  be  deemed  necessa- 
ry, since  the  elucidation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  liga- 
tures afibrded  by  Dr.  Jones  in  his  treatise  on  hemorrhage. 
The  internal  coats  of  an  artery  being  divided  by  a  liga- 
ture, the  little  cylinder  of  them  left  within  the  cellular 
coat  (which  is  not  divided  except  by  too  great  force,)  will 
ordinarily  afford  sufficient  resistence  to  the  pushing  off  the 
ligature.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  the  precaution 
in  question  will  greatly  add  to  the  security  from  hemorrhage, 
by  retaining  within  the  cellular  coat  this  little  cylinder  of 
the  internal  coats. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  former  cutane- 
ous disease  had  any  effect  in  predisposing  the  arteries  to  be-, 
come  aneurismal.  Scarpa  has  several  cases  of  aneurism 
produced  in  patients  who  had  been  syphilitic,  and  were 
cured  by  mercury.  My  patient  took  no  mercury.  There 
appears  to  be  some  resemblai^e  between  this  cutaneous 
affection,  and  that  '^  steatomatous,  ulcerated,  squamous" 
state  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries,  to  which  Scarpa  attri- 
butes all  aneurisms  not  produced  by  violence. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  consideration, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

UENRY  XJ.  ONDERDONK4 
Dr.  HosACK* 
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Sketch  of  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  Military  Tract 
of  the  State  of  New-York*  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johic 
H.  Frisbre>  of  CamilluSf  to  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  of 
New-York.^ 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  of  September  was  received 
on  the  4th  of  October.  Professional  and  other  business,  of 
the  first  necessity,  prevented  me  from  answering  it  until 
now.  I  shall  comply  with  your  request  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness. 

Query  Ist.  *^  How  long  have  you  practised  physic  in  the 
country  where  you  now  reside  ?** 

Query  2rf.  "  What  are  the  general  features  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  you  practice  ?" 

Answer.  I  became  a  resident  of  this  place  in  May,  1797. 
For  the  first  two  years,  my  practice  was  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  this  town.  Since  that  period,  my  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  surgery,  has  been  extending  into  the 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  controrersy  relative  to  the  character 
and  origin  of  the  jellow  fever,  know  full  well  how  repeatedly  and  confidently  it 
has  been  asserted,  that  this  disease  is  the  production  of  marsh  eflkivia,  and  other 
domestic  causes ;  and  consequently,  that  it  may  be  generated  in  all  inland  situa- 
tions.  The  bilious  remitting  and  typhus  fevers,  which  some  time  ago  prevailed 
in  the  Military  Tract  in  the  western  part  of  this  state,  were,  by  some,  said 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  malignant  epidemic  which  has  ravaged  our  sea- 
porttowns,  and  have  actually  been  described  as  such  by  some  of  our  sagacious  jouf- 
nAlists  !  !  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  most  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning this  disorder,  and  of  placing  this  important  sufcrject  in  its  true  light,  the 
fallowing  queries  were  addressed  to  such  gentlemen  as  were  best  qualified  to  fur- 
nish satisfactory  replies:  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  there  cannot  be  found 
a  single  medical  man,  practically  conversant  with  febrile  diseases,  who  will  iden- 
tify the  yellow  fever  with  those  which  are  described  in  this  interesting  conuDuni  ca- 
tion. £9. 
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neighbouring  towns,  so  that  to  describe  the  face  of  the  coun, 
try  in  which  I  practise,  will  be  to  describe  the  face  of  the 
whole  of  the  Military  Tract. 

This  country,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  called  level. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  it  some  hills ;  but  few,  if  any  of  them, 
exceed  three  hundred  feet  in  height  from  the  surface  of  our 
lakes  and  streams  of  water.  These  hills  rise  by  an  easy 
and  almost  imperceptible  ascent,  so  that  I  know  of  none,  m 
this  tract,  that  will  not  admit  of  cultivation  by  the  plough* 

The  country  may  be  divided  into  three  general  sections, 
viz. 

First,  the  elevated  lands  of  Pompey,  Fabius,  Homer, 
liocke,  and  Dryden. 

Secondly,  the  country  south  of  these  towns,  in  which  the 
streams  of  water  descend  to  the  south,  and  fall  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna. This  part  of  our  country  may  be  said  to  be  heal- 
thy:  for  but  few  cases  of  fever  occur  m  it,  and  they  are  in 
the  mildest  form  of  intermittents. 

The  third  general  division,  comprehending  the  lakes,  their 
inlets  and  outlets,  is  that  part  of  our  country  which  is  the  most 
subject  to  fevers,  and  with  which  T  am  the  most  acquainted. 
This  division,  however,  must  be  subdivided  into  the  calcare^ 
OUB  country  and  the  alluvial. 

The  limestone  extends  firom  the  eastern  part  of  the  mili- 
tary lands  to  their  western  boundary.  It  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  in  width.  It  can  be  easily  traced  on  its  north 
line,  through  the  towns  of  Manlius,  Onondago,  a  small  part 
df  the  town  ^  Camillus,  through  the  town  of  Aurelius,  to 
the  Cayuga  Lake.  Its  southern  boundaries  are  not  so  easily 
defined.  The  limestone  is,  in  general,  found  covered  with  a 
bed  of  clay,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  depth,  which,  in  wet 
seasons,  renders  the  roads  almost  impassable. 

This  cadcareous  tract  of  country,  although  not  so  healthy 
as  the  two  first,  divisions,  is  much  more  so  than  the  one  to  hfi 
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described  presently.  The  water  in  this  tract,  although  uoc 
^ood,  is  better,  and  the  air  is  purer  than  in  the  alluvial  tracts 
3Iany  of  the  fevers  of  the  worst  type  may  be  observed  to* 
commence  in  this  and  the  ne^bouring  towns. 

The  alluvial  couatiy  embraces  the  towns,  of  Junius,  Ga- 
len. Cato,  Lvsander,  and  Hannibal,  on  the  north  side  of  the- 
Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers ;  and  part  of  the  towns  of  Aure- 
lius,  Camiilus,  Onondago,  3Ianlius,  and  the  whole  of  the  town 
of  Cicenx  on  the  soath. 

This  tract,  from  the  great  number  of  ponds  and  marshes, 
«k1  from  its  being  intersected  and  watered  by  the  outlets  of 
Ike  labes>  is  subject  to  the  usual  fevers  that  are  generated  by 
animal  and  vegetable  putrefaction.  A  particular  descriptions 
of  any  one  of  these  towns  will  apply,  generally,  to  all  the 
others*  1  shrill,  therefore,  describe  the  town  in  which  I  re- 
side. 

The  town  of  Camillas,  bounded  north  by  the  Seneca  ri- 
ver»  west  by  the  town  of  Brutus,  south  by  Marcellus,  and  east 
by  Ouonda^  b  a  level,  flat  town.  On  the  north-west  part, 
K,>r  s^veml  mile^  (on  the  Seneca)  it  is  a  dead  level,  and  this 
pftrt  <>f  the  towtt  »  amiiially  inundated  by  the  swelling  of 
tkb  ftud  (be  Sfcumfttlrlas  rivt^cs.  The  west  part  of  the 
li^tt  fe  ietenected  and  w;itered  by  the  outlet  of  the  Skane- 
A(tel&s  ;  tbe  e«rt  by  the  C^tfeca  ;  Ibere  is  one  popd,  cover. 
K^  abiMK  tkK^  *nK«  fsf  fauid,  situated  on  lot  No.  84,  near  the 
oitd  l,>fHMr«ihr  roftJL  wbkh  at  all  times  emits  a  nauseous  efflu- 
\tu(tt ;  Wk«  in  dry  Tmaimnk  b  very  offensive  to  all  those  who. 
li%i^  uk  ks  vici»i^«  Fium  the  ejdialation  arising  out  of 
ihi»  (vadi.  6vm  &Mr  streams  and  marshes,  we  cannot  but 
hftv^  ;»!  ilr  hf|j:Uy  impcejQttted  with  marsh  miasmata. 

iXi  lb«  Nujtks  of  tb«Y$e  slxtam3>  aioand  our  ponds,  and  in- 
^^  UMuri^k^s.  tb^K"  art  sw«nui  of  bats>  gnats,  flies,  and  mus-. 
iiniloiw.  Tth^  bttts  are  ;m  mimeroos»  particularly  in  the 
iMNitK^'^  A¥$tj»t»  tb»t  itt  omstogthe  SeMcas  in  a  still  evea> 
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{^^)  you  may  strike  at  random,  and  cannot  help  killing  som6 
at  every  stroke.  They  will  frequently  fly  against  you,  and 
fall  down  in  the  boat. 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  these  streams,  and  near  onr  ponds 
£ind  diarshes,  that  we  find  the  most  add  the  worst  cases  (^ 
fevers.  The  mud  is  frequently  found  of  great  depth,  and 
our  small  streams,  in  many  places,  are  not  easily  fbrdable  on 
this  very  account.  The  soil^  in  some  parts,  consists  of  a 
black  mould,  of  considerable  depth,  and,  when  trod  up,  has 
the  appearance  of  lamp-black  and  hog's  fat  mixed  together. 
In  other  parts,  we  have  large  beds  of  clay,  which  is,  gene- 
fally,  found  covering  a  'stratum  of  limestone.  In  some  parts, 
we  have  a  soil  of  a  reddish  cast,  which  appears  to  be  a  com-« 
pound  of  red  sand  and  clay.  This  kind  of  earth  is  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  the  town  of  Lysander,  and  is 
Iiighly  esteemed  by  our  farmers  for  raising  Indian  corn. 

There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  soil,  consisting  of  sand  and  brown 
loam.  This  soil  has  once  been  covered  by  pitch-pines ;  for 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  farmers  to  plough  up,  hi  it,  pitch- 
pine  knots;  and  in  some  places,  a  cart-load  of  such  knots 
may  be  collected,  in  this  way,  out  of  the  earth,  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  pitch-pine 
tree  to  be  found  within  a  great  many  miles  of  this  place  ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  not,  to  my  recollection,  ever  seen  one  since 
Kvingin  the  Military  Tract.  The  country  is,  in  general, 
heavy  timbered.  There  are  some  groves  of  white  pines, 
heiilock,  beech,  maple,  button-wood,  butter-nut,  hickory, 
chesmit,oak,  cherry,  elm,  poplar,  bass-wood,  white-wood,  ash, 
and  a  variety  of  othtsr  kinds. 

The  water,  in  some  places  near  the  Seneca  river,  is  salt; 
in  many  places,  brackish,  bituminous,  sulphureous  ;  and  it  is 
frequently  found  of  a  ferruginous  taste.  All  the  streams 
which  arise  in  the  calcareous  tract  of  country,  deposit  a  cal- 
careous sediment.     The  water,  in  this  division,  is  generally 
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bad  and  offeoBive,  egpecially  to  strangers  who  are  not  acctiii- 
tomed  to  its  use. 

There  are  some  sulphurnipriogs  ia  the  Military  Tract. 
The  one  most  deserving  of  notice  is  found  about  three  miles 
north  of  (jevana,  in  the  cotinty  of  Cayuga.  On  the  surface 
of  these  waters  a  scun^  is  frequently  met  with,  resembling 
sulphur,  in  colour,  taste,  and  sinell.  After  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  all  the  temporary  ponds  and  holes  of  stagnant  water 
will  be  found  covered  with  a  scum,  resembling  sulphur. 

Qtieiy  3.  '*  What  degree  of  heat  do  you  usually  experi- 
ence in  summer  and  autumn  ?" 

AnswiT.  As  there  are  no  meteorological  observations 
made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  this  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered in  an  accurate  manner.  In  general,  we  experience 
considerable  beat  in  our  sununers,  more  particularly  in  the 
alluvial  tract  of  country. 

Q,\Koji  4.    *' Are  your  summers  and  autumns  very  sickly  V* 

AnBmu    They  are*    A  great  difference  is,  however,  ob- 
servable between  those  summers  which  are  dry,  and  those 
which  are  otherwise*    The  former  are  most  productive  of. 
fevers. 

Qumra  5  oiul  6.  "  What  are  your  prevailing  diseases  ?" 
**  Are  fevers  the  r^pdar  diseases  of  these  seasons  ?" 

AiBOXtT.  Bilioas  fevers,  of  tte  renutting  and  intermitting 
type,  tertians  and  quartans.  Fevers  of  the  above  descrip^ 
tion  xasj  be  said  to  be  the  regular  diseases  of  oar  samnnen 
^nd  aatttinnsi  Intennitteats  ollea  continue  throi^  the 
winter. 

Qtt^  7.  ^^At  what  time  do  tbey  coainieiice:^ariiig 
the  hottest  weather,  or  not  imtil  the  season  becomes  cool  V^ 

Ansmtr.  In  dry  somaotts,  our  fevers  generally  coounenct 
Iboot  the  first  of  July,  and  bqpn'to  abate  about  the  15tker 
SOtk  of  October.  Intemutleats  freqoently  ns  aata  emit- 
ttnls>  and  bj  praptr  treataaent,  nca  versa.. 
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J.    "What  are  the  first  t^tDptoms  T  am]  arc  roar 
MtientB  very  sutidcnly  sei»e<)  and  confined   to  bed,  ur  arc 
bey  Lomptaining  some  dujrs  before  ?" 
.4>taiver.    Tiie  symptoms,  on  the  first  attsck,  are  not  al- 
ways uniform  Ed  every  pulJeQl ;  nor  are  they  to  io  several 
•iKcessire  seasons.     The  fever  of  this  yosr  (1803j  liiu  bc«n 
^^Hphered  in  by  cold  chills,  alternaliiig  with  a  sense  of  liextt 
^^^nsitiide,  sofeiiess  of  the   flesh   and  bniies,  puin  in  the  back 
^^Hart  of  the  head,  and,  in  some  instances,  extending  duirntbo 
^^Bipine.     Jn  some  cases  there  was  pain  under  the  frontal,  and 
^^■n  others  under  the  leffljioral  bones:  pain  in  the  breast,  (rith 
^HR£flIcult  respiration  ;  tfbile  in  many  there  was  a  dry  backing 
Cough-     Some  patients  were  aflccted  with  a  pain  in  l!ie  lam- 
bar  region  ;  others  with  a  paiu  in  the  stoniacb,  the  lungs,  the 
1  Jiver,  and  the  spleen. 

The  lai^e  intestines,  tiie  diaphragm,  and  the  mediastunim, 

1  difTerent  patients,  appeared  to  be  the  seat  of  (}» 

Kal  congestioDs.     The  pain  in  the   bead  is  often  periud- 

!»l,  and  is  acrorapanied  with  fever.     The  fever  sometimes 

^msienees  with  vomiting  of  green  and  yelluw  coloured  bile. 

I  some   cases,  ibete   is  a  conslipulioti  of  the  bowels;  in 

Itiers,  dysenteric  symfilnms  occur. 

^ince  the  Unit  of  July,  1  have  tiad  upwards  of  20O  patients 

inder  my  care,  With  inflammations  in  the  eyes.     Some  are 

jDOfined  suddenly  ;  bnt,  fur  the  tnuit  part,  Ibe  patients  ate 

Hmpbiniiig  several  dnys  before  lite  more  violent  nymfitoms 

A  great  proportion  of  tliem  attribute  their  ditorder, 

III  finl,  to  a  bad  cold,  which  preveatg  them  from  eendiog  tat 

■ledical  aid  for  some  days.  ' 

QntrUii  9  and  10.     "  Does  tiie  fever  begin  with  a  chill  V 

"U  il  worse  every  other  day,  or  is  there  no  observable  in- 

lenmiKion  or   remission  of  the  fever  in  the  first  stage  T" 

c  bilious  vomiliogt  freqaeoHy  met  with,  and  what  is  t 
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Answer.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  a  chill ;  and  the  patients  are  worse  every 
other,  every  third,  or  every  fourth  day.  The  intermissions 
.  or  remissions  are  generally  obvious  where  depleting  means 
have  been  used  on  the  third  day,  sometimes  on  the  fourth. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  worse  every 
other  day. 

Bilious  vomitings  are  frequently  met  with ;  a  nausea,  al- 
ways. 

Emetics,  when  given  after  a  copious  bleeding,  and  in  the 
.  first  stage  of  our  fevers,  are  generally  attended  with  good  ef- 
fects. A  remission  of  the  fever  almost  always  occurs  shortly 
after  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  the  fever  seldom  ever 
rises  to  its  first  height  after  bleeding,  and  evacuating  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  I  have  heard  of  some 
instances  where  emetics  have  been  said  to  do  harm,  by  rea- 
son of  the  violence  of  their  operation.  But  this  happened 
where  they  had  been  administered  previously  to  bleeding. 
I  have  met  with  few,  if  any,  cases  in  my  practice,  in  whi6b 
I  have  not  thought  I  perceived  considerable  advantage  from 
the  use  of  emetics. 

Query  11.  "  What  are  the  usual  febrifuges  you  employ, 
amd  the  effects  of  them  ?" 

Answer.  When  I  first  commenced  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, I  used,  in  general,  the  following  febrifuges  .•  viz.  James' 
powder  and  emetic  tartar  ;  with  the  use  of  these  remedies, 
the  usual  diluents,  such  as  balm-tea,  sage  and  maiden-hair 
teas,  rice  and  barley  water,  and  a  low  diet,  my  patientiK 
generally  recovered.  The  deaths,  in  cases  of  bilious  fevers, 
have,  at  no  lime,  exceeded  one  in  fifty. 

This  season,  which  has  been  sickly,  out  of  between  four 
and  five  hundred  patients,  I  have  lost  but  one.  This  was 
an  aged  woman,  of  the  name  of  Leech,  a  resident  of  Lysan- 
der.    The  first  time  I  saw  her,  the  symptoms  were  putrid  in 
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»  high  degree.  She  lived  five  days  after  I  saw  her,  aod  died 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  her  disorder. 

I  have  been  called,  as  a  consulting  physician,  to  some 
others,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  symptoms 
have  been  nervous  and  putrid.  These,  in  a  few  instances^ 
have  died.  These  cases,  as  occurring  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  my  practice,  and  not  exclusively  my  own  patients^ 
are  to  be  excepted. 

This  season,  my  practice  io  fevers  has  been  difTerent ; 
owing,  however,  to  the  symptoms  being  more  inflammatory 
than  in  preceding  years.  I  commence,  as  formerly,  with 
bleeding,  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  if  necessary^  then  I  give 
an  emetic ;  after  which  I  exhibit  nitre  uncombined,  or  order 
aa  infusion  of  the  root  of  little  solomon's  seal,  for  a  con- 
stant drink.  If  the  emetic  should  leave  the  patient  costive, 
I  give,  in  some  cases,  a  pill  composed  of  socotorine  aloes  and 
tartar-emetic  ;  in  others,  sulphur,  which  often  answers  bet« 
ter  than  more  drastic  purgatives,  and  will  sometimes  move 
the  bowels  when  they  fail. 

When  rheumatic  pains  occur,  I  give  sublimed  sulphur 
and  g.  guaiacum,  combined. 

When  dysentery  occurs,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  same 
disease  differently  modified,  I  bleed,  use  the  above-mentioned 
infusion,  and  administer  Dover's  powder  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  a  full  dose.  I  also  make  use  of  the  starch- 
clyster  with  laudanum,  the  usual  glutinous  drinks  and  diet. 

When  the  fever  appears  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes^ 
another  modification  of  the  disease,  I  bleed,  give  nitre,  or- 
der an  infusion  of  the  roots  above  mentioned,  administer  a 
cathartic  (most  generally  Glauber's  salt)  epispastics,  and 
sometimes  sulphur,  in  lieu  of  salts,  in  some  cases. 

When  the  inflammation  does  not  subside  from  the  use  of 
the  above  means,  I  introduce  setons,  and  bore  the  ears: 

I  forgot  to  mentjiop  the  use  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  dissolved 
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in  water,  and  pledgets  of  fine  cloth  wetted  iirith  it,  and  ap- 
plied cold  to  the  eyes,  as  one  of  t^y  first  applications.  Af- 
ter the  inflammation  has  abated,  I  generally  wash  the  eyes 
with  weak  brandy  and  water. 

My  method  of  treating  intermittents  is  as  follows :  I 
bleed  in  the  greatest  number  of  cas^,  for  I  almost  always 
find  a  determination  to  some  of  the  vital  parts.  I  give  an 
emetic,  then  recommend  to  ray  patients  to  do  nothing  for 
their  complaint  until  they  have  had  about  twenty  regular  par- 
oxysms. I  then  order  another  cathartic,  after  the  operation 
of  which  I  give  the  bark,  alum,  and  ginger  combined.— * 
Most  generally,  after  taking  the  first  dose,  the  fits  leave 
them,  and  do  not  after  again  recur ;  never,  indeed,  when  the 
patient  is  prudent  in  returning  to  his  former  habits  of  imlus- 
try. 

In  this  practice  of  treating  intermittents,  I  stand  pretty 
much  alone.  The  rest  of  my  brethren  in  this  and  in  Cayuga 
county  generally  endeavour  to  cure  this  complaint  without 
bleeding.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  worst  efiects  from  this 
neglect.  Intermittents,  in  which  the  bark  and  other  tonics 
have  been  given  previously  to  bleeding,  frequently  became 
putrid,  &c.  I  have  often  seen  pleuritic  cases  observe  the 
type  of  an  iqtermittent.  What  would  be  the  effects  o^  the 
usual  practice  in  such  cases  ? 

Query  12,  ^^What  is  the  general  duration  of  these  fe- 
vers V* 

Answer^  The  general  duration  of  our  fevers  may  be  said 
to  be  about  nine  days.  Some,  however,  ternunate,  whea 
speedy  medical  aid  can  be  procured,  on  the  3d,  6th,  7th,  1 1th 
days;  while  some  cases  extend  to  the  20th day, and  even  be. 
yond  that  period. 

Query  13.     «  What  proportion  die  ?**  ^ 

Answer.  In  preceding  seasons,  in  bilious  remittents,  the 
proportion  was  one  in  fifty.     This  season,  I  can  alooMt  say. 
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t  nrjl  one  lias  died  in  Ifie  circle  of  my  practice,  or  bfll 
:,  Mi's.  Leech,  formerly  mentioned.  1  Lad  not  an  oppof- 
oily  of  seeiug  her  lill  tlie  diaease  was  i(i  its  advanced  Blage. 
iBFe  always  fbought,  that  if  depleting  means  }atA  been  used 
B-ly  in  this  cihc,  it  ivoidd  not  Lave  endeil  Tatally. 
perliapa  it  will  not  tie  improper  to  mention,  that  at  no  pe 
i  since  my  Nettling  iu  IhU  country,  has  my  practice  been 
e  exlfinaive  tlian  nl  this  season.     1  have  not  been  able  to 

lend,  personally,  to  more  than  three -fourthB  of  those  who 

'*  Imve  called  upon  me.     On  an  average,  I  have  visited  at  least 
ten  patients  every  day,  from  the  Ibt  of  Jnly  lo  Ifae  20th  of 
Ipiober.     This  eslimatt;  I  am  persuaded  is  too  loir. 
tliiery  14.     "  When  they  recover,  is  [lie  bark  nucb  en- 
jyed,  and  with  what  success!" 

Answer.  I  make  but  little  use  of  the  bark  in  our  fevers. 
prefer  letting  them  recover  without  the  use  of  Ibis  medi- 
Wlien  they  are  convalescent  from  the  fever,  and 
lien  tHk  intermissions  are  obvious,  1  do  not  use  the  bark- 
(nd  it  to  increase  all  the  febrile  symptoms;  that  the  next 
mxysm  after  the  use  of  this  medicine  lelurns  Kith  re- 
doubled force,  and  that  the  reinissioDs  are  less  obvious,  and 
llie  coioi>laint  soon  verges  to  the  last  stage,  putrid  and  nerv- 
oui.  I  have,  therefore,  vith  great  caution,  abstained  frooi 
the  uiie  of  liie  bark,  and  the  usual  tonicE,  in  onr  fevers  gene- 
rally. 

D  periodical  head-aclis,  and  in  one  case  of  an  inflsmwa- 
p  of  the  eyes,  I  have  nse«l  ojiiniu  and  bark,  with  evident 
llrantage.  In  no  other  cases,  tliis  season,  so  far  as  I  recol- 
pl,  have  I  found  much  beneTit  from  the  use  of  the  bark  in 
tfets,  except  in  the  following :  viz.  when  the  fever  becomes 
i  find  pulrid  (the  very  stage  which  is  produced  by 
t  injudicious  exbibiliojj  of  tlie  bark  and  otlier  tonics,  giveu 
bmalurely]  in  tiucb  cases  my  chief  dependence  is  upon  the 
^k.  1  then  give  valerian,  serpentaria  Virgin,  cortex  aurant- 
I  TOL.  IV.  H 
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flor-  chamoDiel.  iudecoctioa.  In  such  cases,  lalsousecpiapag* 
ties,  wine  aangaiee,  ells.  vit.  and  in  some  cases  ardent  spirits^ 
1  have  oftcii  derived  much  lienefit  from  the  use  of  onguent. 
ciBful.  rubbed  upon  the  glandular  parts,  with  small  doses  of 
calomel,  opium,  muBk,  and  camphor,  combined. 

Q,ueri/  15.  V  ^Vhen  it  proves  fatal,  upon  what  day  of  iite 
disense  is  that  generally  the  case  t  What  is  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  ;  does  it  become  yellow,  or  orange-coloured,  or 
livid  f  When  does  this  appearance  first  show  itself  f  What 
is  the  state  of  the  tongue !  Are  your  patients  very  thirsty, 
as  in  most  febrile  complaints  V 

AnSKer.  When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  it  Is,  in  general, 
on  or  about  the  20th  day.  We  have  had  one  instance.  In 
this  country,  of  a  fatal  termination  on  the  seventh  day  (Ed- 
ward Donner,  of  Onondaga)  who  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
the  fever  by  being  several  days  on  and  about  the  Onondaga 
lake:  one  in  Scipio,  county  of  Cayipga,  who  died  on  the 
fifth,  and  one  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  disorder.  The  two 
last  were  taken  ill  soon  after  being  exposed  to  marsh  exhala- 
tions, at  the  outlet  of  the  Cayuga  lake.  A  company  of 
about  twenty  persons  went  from  the  town  of  Scipio  to  the 
outlet,  where  there  is  a  large  raarsb,  to  procure  hay.  Twelve 
of  the  twenty  sickened,  and  two  died.  About  the  same 
□umber  went  from  the  town  of  Milton,  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  effect,  I  am  informed,  was  nearly  the  same. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  towns  being  taken  ill  of  fever,  shortly  after  being 
exposed  to  the  exhalations  from  their  lakes,  streams,  and 
marshes.  'Doctor  B.  Beach,  of  Marcellus,  who  is  tu  the 
employ  of  the  directors  of  the  westernlurnpike  company,  in- 
forms me,  that  in  taking  up  a  causeway,  across  a  marshy  piece 
of  road,  in  the  summer  of  1C02,  tiveout  of  seven  of  his  hands, 
wlio  were  employed  in  removing  the  timber,  sickened.   He  at- 
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tritrated  Otat  aickoeu  ealirely  to  tbe  cfflorii  sriiiog  from 
the  slou^Y  spot.     All  these  patients  recorend. 

Tbe  toogne  «t  fint  appean  whitish.  On  w  about  the 
niotfa  day  of  the  disease,  sometimes  toooer,  if  tbe  complaint 
does  not  terminate  in  health,  it  begins  to  anmne  a  brown 
eoloar,  sometimes  a'  black  colour,  and  is  mncb  furred.  The 
teeth,  about  tbe  same  time,  become  black,  and  coreted  witii 
a  brownbh  or  black  cnmX.  The  patients,  in  tfaisu  well  asin 
the  preceding  st^es,  are  very  thirsty,  t^n  beg,  and  if  de- 
nied wiU  take,  bi^e  draa|^t>  of  water. 

Qprry  16.  "  What  is  the  stale  of  tbe  stomach  ?  Is  it 
^t  to  be  in  a  very  disordered  state  ?  When  does  irritatioa 
of  tbtH  or^n  usnally  discover  itself,  and  in  what  way? 
What  is  tbe  appearance  of  the  discharge  from  it  ?  Is  tbe 
black  vomit  of  matter  resembling  coffee-grounds  a  cranmon 
occurrence,  and  is  it  usually  a  fatal  symptom  7  Upon  what 
day  of  the  disorder  does  it  usually  occur  ?  Do  henwrrhages 
frequently  occur  ?  How  is  tbe  brain  afiected  ?  AVhat  is  tbe 
state  of  the  pulse  V* 

Aiumer.  An  aflection  of  the  stomach  may,  in  general, 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  symptoms.  I  have  often 
been  called  to  patients  taken  in  tbe  night,  and  found  them 
discharging  from  the  stomach  yellow  and  green-coloored 
lule.  This  irritation  sometimes  continues  through  the  dis- 
ease. I  often  cure  it  by  the  application  of  an  epispastic  to 
the  region  of  tbe  stomach,  with  bleeding  and  an  emetic. 
The  irritation  generally  roes  oS*  the  second  or  third  day. 

Tbe  discharge  resembling  cofiee-grounds  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. I  bare  met  with  but  one  instance  of  it  since  I  faare 
resided  in  the  western  country.  This  was  in  WiJliam  Gil* 
christ,  jun.  His  complaint  was  uncomraoD  throughont.  He 
was  taken  ill  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  with  a  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter,  which  continued,  without  much  abate- 
ment, for  three  or  (bar  months.     Tbe  quantity  of  bile  which 
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he  discharged  in  this  way  is  almost  incredible.  When  I 
called  to  him,  a  (ew  days  preyious-  to  his  death,  I  found 
him  emaciated  to  an  astonishing  degree.  He  had  a  hemor- 
rhagy  from  his  gums ;  or,  rather,  an  oozing  of  blood  from 
thenk  There  was  a  tumefaction  of  the  liver>  and  he  yomit- 
ed  several  times  while  I  was  with  him,  a  matter  resembling 
cofiee-grodnds.  Notwithstanding  his  weakness  and  almost 
constailt  vomiting,  he  lived  seven  days  after  I  saw  him.  He 
continued,  until  within  a  few  moments  of  his  death,  to  dis- 
charge not  only  his  diet,  but  every  thing  that  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  him.  This,  I  say^  is  the  only  instance  of 
thkcH  voMiT  tlwt  lias  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  occurred  in 
this  country. 

Hemorrhages  often  take  place,  though  none  have  occurred 
tids  season.  Thave  met  with  them  from  the  nose,  the  ears, 
the  lungs,  and  the  giims ;  froi»  the  uterus  and  urethra  ;  from, 
isBikes,  setbns,  and  ukerated  legs :  but  not,  generally,  to  an 
alaitning  degree.  They  are  easily  subdued,  and  are  seldoin 
fatal.  I  have  never,  in  any  instance,  seen  a  hemorrhage  froni 
the  polres  or  surface  of  the  body. 

On  their  first  attack,  our  fevers  a^  evidently  inflamma- 
iory,  and  a  deteitttination  is  generally  discovered  to  some 
▼Ita!  part.  When  congestion  appears,  or  a  deterimnation  te 
the  head,  delirium  is  the  consequence.  This  symptotb,. 
howevet,  with  the  others,  generally  goes  off  soon  after  using 
evaciditlbns^ 

In  some  cases  the  head  is  periodically  affected.  To  per- 
sons thus  diseased,  after  depletion,  I  have  given  large  doses 
of  the  bark  and  opium,  which,  with  blisters,  will  generally 
effect  a  cure. 

The  pulse  is  full  and  strong.  In  the  first  stage,  it  some- 
times exceeds  120  strokes  in  a  minute,  and  is  frequently 
found  beating  from  95  to  115.  I  have  met  with  some  case^ 
in  which  the  pulse  was  much  slower^  proceeding  from  an  ap- 
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iatioii  to  ipdirect  debility. 1  have  met  wilK  the  itirM 

tennittetit  poise  ;  with  a  aoft  slow  pulse:  this  happens nbere  J 
the  brdin  appears  to  be  most  iirTecleiJ.  Rut  in  all  these prc<-l 
ternatural  states  of  the  pulse,  veuesection  irill  abate  its  fre^  1 
quency  in  the  aii«  case,  and  ittcrease  the  number  ^  pnUa-  1 
tions  in  the  other. 

Qvfry  17.     "  What  treatmeut  do  you  find  Itie  most  buc*  I 
ccasful ! 

AitiiTvtT.  In  replying  to  query  eleventh,  the  mode  or  Ireal- J 
ing  our  eptdeoilcs  in  farmer  seasons,  as  well  as  in  this,  waB 
described.  The  simple  mode  of  treating  them,  which  hacfl 
been  practised  this  season,  at  6rst  rieir,  appears  lo  liaFe  ita4'^ 
the  best  eftL'ct.  Whether  this  has  been  owhig  to  any  essen- 
titd  (liSereiTce  in  the  disease  itself,  making  it  difl^rent  from  1 
the  epidemics  of  preceding  years,  can  only  be  kiiowa  with  ' 
certainty,  by  trying  it  for  several  successive  years.  My  | 
own  opioiou,  which  corresponded  with  that  of  tno^t  of  the  J 
practitioners  id  this  quarter,  is,  that  the  fevers  of  tills  seasob  J 
luve  been  much  more  inflaoimatory  than  has  generally  beetkl 
the  case. 

Tlie  practice  of  giving  nitre,  aa  a  febrifuge,  instead  of  ao- ' 
ttmouials,  in  our  fevers,  has  not,  until  tliis  period,  been  mach  i 

use  in  this  country ;  neither  has  the  infusion  of  little  so-, 
loinon's  seal  erer  been  given  by  any  regular  practitianer  ii 
this  country,  to  my  knowledge,  till  I  recommended  it. 
found  that  the  Indians  used  it  in  fevers,  by  the  nane  i 
"  white-root."     This  suggested  to  rae  the  propriety  of  i 
Ing  its  eSTecls.     1  found  it  to  form  an  agreeable  mucilagiiiouM 
drink,  and  have  used  it  myself  during  tlie  whole  of  thoa 
season.     Those  physicians  lo  whom  I  have  made  mentiouo 
U«  apparent  good  efiects,  after  recommending  It  themselves  1 
to  their  patients,  have  told  me  that  they  thought  it  an  excel- 
lent drink  in  fevei-s,  and  pr^erabie  to  any  in  common  prao  I 
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tice,    I  am  90  well  persoaded  of  deriTing  benefit  from  it. 
that  I  shall  continue  to  use  it  antil  I  shall  thinl^  otherwise. 

Supplemeniary  Answer  to  Query  15. 

The  appearance  of  the  skin,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  sometimes  natural,  but  often  of  an  orange  colour. 
This  occurrence  generally  disappears  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, especiallj  where  the  depleting  means  have  been  fre- 
\y  used.  I  know  of  but  few  cases  in  which  the  skin  was 
yellow  after  death.  This  appearance  may  be  said  to  take 
place  once  almost  every  year,  in  some  part  of  the  Military 
Tract.  It  happened  in  the  case  of  Elijah  Laurence,  who 
died  in  the  (all  of  18(M).  It  has  occurred  once  this  year  ia 
the  town  of  Scipio,  and  I  have  heard  of  three  or  four  other 
cases,  in  different  parts  of  this  and  Cayuga  county,  since  my 
residence  in  the  western  country. 

There  b  one  symptom  which  has  appeared  to  distinguish 
the  epidemic  of  1800.     Glandular  swellings  were  frequently 
met  with.     They  generally  discharged  a  good  pus,  and  this 
was  a  favourable  symptom.     I  had  one  patient,  in  the  period 
last  mentioned ;  a  son  of  C.  V.  O.  who  had  a  number  of  glan- 
dular swellings,  which  suppurated  and  discharged  pus  of  a 
healthy  appearance.     After  some  time,  and  when  he  appeared 
to  be  recovering,  abscesses  formed  in  other  parts  of  his  body. 
I  opened,  at  different  times,  about  thirty  of  them ;  they  all 
discharged  pus  of  a  proper  colour  and  consistence ;  he  was 
neglected  a  few  days ;  and  a  large  abscess  formed  opgn  one 
ham,  which  discharged  so  much,  that  he  began  to  fail ;  and, 
just  before  death,  matter  issued  from  his  ears.     He,  died 
without  a  struggle. 
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Observations  on  the  advantages  of  exposing  Wounds  to 
the  Air  after  capital  operations ^  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  remx)val  of  Scirrhub  Tumours  from  the  Breast* 
Communicated  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.  Pre- 
sident of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  bg 
David  Hosack^  M.  D.  Professor,  Src. 

New-York,  Jfune  29, 1813. 

Bear  Sir, 

Mant  years  siace,  you  related  to  me  the  case  of  a  patient 
whose  limb  yon  amputated,  in  which  you  found  great  difficuU 
ty  in  restraining  the  hemorrhage,  but  in  which  you  at  last 
succeeded,  by  keeping  the  stump  exposed  to  the  air  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time  after  the  removal  of  the  limb. 

Although  hemorrhage  has  ever  constituted  one  of  the  most 
formidable  embarrassments  attendant  upon  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  devising  a 
great  variety  of  astringent  and  other  applications,  for  the 
suppression  of  it,  yet  this  practice  has  not,  to  my  knowledges 
sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  surgeons.  Mr.  Coop- 
er, one  of  the  latest  and  most  respectable  writers  on  surgery, 
incidentally  notices  the  styptic  effects  of  cold  air,  in  pro- 
moting the  contraction  of  the  vessels ;  but  he  appears  to  in- 
troduce the  remark  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  no  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  upon  it,  for  he  adds,  that,  ^^  upon 
the  wound  being  dressed,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed,  not 
an  hour  elapses  before  the  renewal  of  the  hemorrhage  neces- 
sitates us  to  remove  the  dressings. ""^ 


*  See  Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  Dorset's  edilioo,  vol.  i.  p. 
438. 
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In  the  following  case,  which,  from  the  advanced  age  of  the 
patient,  the  duration, of  the  disease,  his  debilitated  habit  of. 
bodj,  and  other  circumstances,  was  of  all  others  the  most 
unpromising,  the  exposure  of  the  limb  was  attended  with  the 
fuost  beneficial  effects ;  as.  such,  I  communicate  it  to  you 
through  the  medium  of  the  Register,  believing  that  this  plan 
of  restraining  and  of  preventing  the  return  of  hemorrhage, 
may  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  hands  of  others  under 
similar  circumstances. 

General  William  Crane,  now  resident  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elizabeth  Town,  Mew-Jersey,  was  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  the 
New-York  regiments,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  St.  Johns,  (Canada,)  in 
the  year  1775.  While  engaged  io  laying  a  platform  on  the 
batteries,  he  was  struck  by  a  shell  on  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
a  few  inches  above  the  ankle  joint.  Although  the  blow  was 
violent,  and  injured  the  tibia  as  well  as  the  soft  parts,  such 
was  the  fervor  of  his  i^ind,  that  he  totally  disregarded  it  for 
twenty-four,  hours,  when  inflammation  ensued,  which  ended  in 
ulceration  and  a  caries  of  the  bone,  that  continued  Until  the 
remov^  of  his  limb.  His  system  has  been  greatly  debilita- 
ted by  the  discharge  from  this  long  continued  and  extensive 
ulceration  ;  but  possessing  a  strong  constitution,  an  equal 
and  amiable  temper  of  mind,  and  observing  the  greatest  re- 
gularity and  temperance  in  his  mode  of  living,  he  baa,  in  all 
other  respects,  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  health,  not- 
withstanding the  drain  he  has  sustainied  for  nearly  fo^ty 
years. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  bis  attending  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Isaac  Morse,  of  Elizabeth  Tovn,  contains  the 
most  important  circumstances  which  took  place  prior  io  tlie 
<>peration : 
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Eluabeth-TowB,  April »,  MU. 
9BAR  SIR, 

I  haris  been  conversant  with  General  William  Crane 
and  iiave  had  iknowledge  of  the  ulcer  on  bis  leg,  upwards  of 
twentj-fiire  years ;  he  has  been,  and  now  is,  one  of  the  most 
temperate  men  I  ever  knew ;  he  spared  no  time,  pains  or  ex- 
pense, to  obtain  relief,  but  has  found  none.  *  On  the  12tb 
day  of  December  last  I  visited  Um.  At  that  time  he  was 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cook,  of  Bound  Brook.  We  found 
the  ulcer  very  lafge  and  deep,  a  great  part  of  the  tibia  bare 
and  carious,  with  a  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  capilla- 
ry vessels,  together  with  the  usoal  discharge  from  the  ulcer, 
by  which  the  General  had  become  very  much  reduced* 
The  course  or  clmnnel  of  the  tibial  artery  lay  exposed  to 
view.  We  were  of  the  opinion,  that  the  artery  would  sooq 
be  destroyed,  and  advised  p.very  pr^eantion  i(\  he  taken, 
should  it  happen  in  our  absence ;  bjut  yexj  fortunately  for 
him,  when  Dr.  Cook  was  dressing  the  ulcer  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  December  last,  in  my  presence,  the  artery  burst  with 
such  a  violent  hemorrhage^  that  with  all  our  attention  he  lost 
at  least  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  which  added  much  to  his 
debility ;  but  the  artery  was  taken  up  and  secured  by  a 
ligature.  A  considerable  swelling  of  the  leg  and  foot  took 
place  below  the  ligature,  and  continued  for  some  time  after, 
when  the  ulcer  put  on  a  more  healthy  appearance ;  those 
parts  which  were  not  irritated  by  the  carious  bones  soon  ber 
gim  to  heal;  and  the  General  to  recover  his  strength.  I  was 
unable  to  attend  tJm  on  account  of  a  fracture  of  my  arm. 
Doctor  Cook  attended  as  usual;  in  about  seven  weeks  I 
again  visited  him,  found  him  in  better  health,  and  his  strength 
greatly  improved,  the  ulcer  as  when  I  left  him,  with  the  tibia 
almost  destroyed.  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  advised  him  to 
bave  his  leg  amputated,  before  which  time  the  great  debility 
of  his  body,  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  so  much  blood,  rendered 
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tbe  operation,  in  my  of»iiiua,  very  doubtful.     I  am,  dear  aiC, 
Vitli  gteal  regard,  youns,  &c. 

ISAAC  MORSE." 

A  comultalion  of  the  pliysicians  of  Elizabeth- Town  and 
its  vicinitj-  beiiig  held,  it  was  decided,  that  unless  the  leg 
was  immediately  removed,  he  must  inevitably  sink  under  the 
i^dchai^e  he  then  sustained. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  April  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit 
General  Crane,  fo.r  the  purpose  of  performing  the  operation, 
if,  upon  another  consul  tat  ion,  au  amputation  of  the  limb  should 
still  be  thought  expedient.  I  found  the  patient  very  rouch 
emaciated,  his  leg  swelled  and  (pdcmatoua,  the  ulcer  very 
extensive,  but  of  a  healthy  appearance,  and  discharging  well- 
formed  matter. 

Uodor  oKUting  oIpcucuatiuicQB,  We  Were  unatiimooslj  of 
opinion,  that  unless  the  operation  should  be  immediately  per- 
formed, the  General  must  sink  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  that 
Ub  only  resource  was  in  the  loss  of  hia  limb.  The  result 
being  made  known  to  him,  with  his  characteristic  firmness, 
heat  once  yielded  to  our  advice. 

I  immediately  proceeded  to  the  operation,  which  the  ma^ 
jority  of  those  present  thought  it  advisable  should  be  per- 
formed below  the  knee. 

Upon  the  first  incision  being  made  through  the  integuments, 
a  very  targe  (juantlty  of  serum  was  discharged  from  the  cel- 
lular membrane ;  upon  dividing  the  muscles,  these  also  were 
found  in  a  very  pale  and  daccid  slate,  exhibiting  very  little 
of  that  retractive  power  which  usually  takes  place  upon  am- 
putation. The  bones  were  then  divided  by  slow  and  steady 
movements  of  the  saw,  to  as  to  prevent  their  edges  from 
splintering,  an  accident  which  frequently  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapidity  and  violence  with  which  surgeons 
usually  conduct  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  which  seldom 
fails  to  end  in  a  tedious  caries  of  the  bone  so  splintered. 
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rJTo  itaj  gKtt  inirpite,  it  became  necefsary  to  secure  six 
large  arteries,  whicb,  probably,  bad  become  thos  enlarged  in 
conseqaence  of  tiie  anterior  tibial  artery  having  been  tied 
tone  mootbs  before,  ail  stated  by  Dr.  Morse.  The  tourni^ 
qiiet  beii^  lobBeoed,  the  blood  still  continued  to  flow  prb. 
fiisely  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump,  even  from  thtt 
Vessels  of  the  bonies. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  particular  arteries 
fitolii  wbence  the  hemorrhage  proceeded,  1  resolved  to  restrain 
the  dischaige,  at  first,  bjr  moderately  tightening  the  tourni- 
quet for  a  few  ikiinutes,  aiid  afterwards  to  leavie  the  sturafi 
(exposed  to  the  air^  until  the  bleeding  should  totally  cease,  i 
aceordligly  directed  the  persons  present,  excepting  my  as* 
instants,  to  withdraw  into  another  room ;  the  windows  to  be 
rused,  and  some  wine  to  be  given  to  the  patient^  who  was 
tomewhat  fiiint  and  (exhausted.  The  stump  Was  then  ex-^ 
posed  to  a  stream  of  fresh  cool  aur ;  the  hemorrhage  imme* 
diately  abated,  and  in  a  short  time  totally  ceased,  when  the 
toumiqliet  was  entirely  taken  from  the  limb* 

After  thus  eitposing  the  stump  to  the  air  aboiit  half  an 
hour,  (and,  as  I  find,  exposing  myself  to  the  censure  of  some 
4)f  the  by-standers,  who,  with  watch  in  hand,  counted  every 
tninute  that  passed,"^)  t  proceeded  by  means  of  aspbngeand 
warm  water,  to  remove  all  the  coagulated  blood  from  its  sur-* 


*  Haying  beea  severelj  cenaired  by  some  of  the  surgeons  of  Uie  village,  for 
k€tepiD|;  my  patient  upwards  of  forty  mimitefl  on  the  operating  table,  I  feel  mysdf 
cJdpitcained  to  adcthe  same  questioB  Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  St  George*i  Hospital,  ad- 
dnned  to  a  papU  who  pulled  out  bis  watch  at  the  moment  the  Doctor  was  about 
to  eommeace  his  operation,  **  What,  sir,  do  you  intend  to  measure  the  movements 
«fmy  hand,  as  you  would  a  horse's  feet,"  adding, "  Sir,  let  me  tell  you^  that  that 
oiKntioii  it  always  sotn  enough  done  that  is  foeU  mmtgK  done.**  Macbeth»  whttt 
about  to  commit  murder,  says, 

**  ■ —      ■     Hwere  wtlf 

It  were  done  fnicUjf .*' 
|bt  tbif  ihofdd  mi^jn  ^  tUe  surgeon's  motto. 
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faee;  no  further  Lemorchage  ensued:  the  wound  H 
dressed  in  the  oi-dinaiy  manner;  the  patient  conveyed  to 
his  bed;  tlie  limb  tigiitly  covered  witti  a  sheet,  and  a  tour- 
niquet loosely  placed  upon  the  tbigb.  An  anodyne  of  fifty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  was  then  adminUlered,  and  a  direc- 
tion  given  to  repeat  the  same  quantity  at  night,  if  paio, 
spaBiu,  or  great  resllessnesa  should  render  it  necessary. 

Upon  the  following  day,  i  bad  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
A  line  from  Dr.  Morse,  informing  me  that  our  patient  bad 
paBsed  a  very  comfoi'table  night,  without  hemorrhage,  pain, 
spasm,  or  any  untoward  symptoms.  On  Thursday,  the 
eighth,  I  again  visited  General  Crane,  and  dressed  his  limb. 
Upon  removing  the  diessiogs,  which  had  been  pr^'iously 
moistened  by  spirits,  tiie  wound,  to  our  surprise,  was  united 
throughout  its  whole  extenl,  ex.cepting  at  the  loner  angle, 
and  another  aperture  through  which  the  ligatures  were  pass- 
ed, and  discharged  a  well  digested  matter,  without  the  least 
tinge  of  blood.  Upon  the  seventh  day  after  the  operation, 
the  ligatures  came  away;  the  patient  was  then  put  upon  the 
use  of  bark  and  wine ;  the  limb  daily  bathed  with  spirits  at 
each  dressing  j  the  wound  at  the  same  lime  excited  by  an  ia- 
jection  consisting  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  rain 
water,  in  the  {NToportiou  of  four  grains  lo  tfie  ounce  ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound  covered  with  dry  iiul  and  a  light  com- 
press of  linen  ;  and  the  whole  retained  by  a  flannel  roller. 

By  this  genera)  and  local  use  of  stimulanlB  and  tonics,  and 
a  corresponding  attention  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  our  pa- 
tieDt,  in  about  four  weeks  his  wound  was  closed,  and  bi> 
health  so  far  restored-  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  resume 
the  direction  of  his  farm,  with  the  prospect  of  adding  many 
happy  years  to  his  life,  to  the  great  gratification  of  his  family 
and  his  numerous  friends. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  we  form  of  the  process  b 
lun  employs  iu  ckecking  licmorihage,  this  case  uaderii 
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the  circuniBtances  ftttendant  upon  it,  like  that  jou  related,  is 
•n  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  exposing  a  bleeding  wound 
to  the  air. 

Whether  ire  believe  the  hemorrhage  to  be  restrained  by 
ttie  ibrmatioo  of  an  internal^  or  an  external  coagulum,  bj  the 
eSiision  and  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  surrounding  cellular 
liieDibratte,t  by  the  retraCtion:|:  of  the  artery,  a  constriction| 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  its  extremity,  oran  effusion  of  lymph|| 
from  the  divided  vessels  and  the  inflamed  vasa  vasorum,  in  ei- 
ther case,  the  long  continued  application  of  a  stream  of  fresh 
air  upon  the  part,  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  evil  to  be 
apprehended ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  stimulant  effects  of 
the  idr^pn  cases  like  the  present,  will  probably  not  a  little  con- 
tribute to  excite  that  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  wound 
which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  union  by  first  inten- 
tion. Its  benefit,  in  this  respect,  was  very  apparent ;  for  such 
was  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  general's  constitution,  and  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  so  relaxed  were  the  parts  them- 
selves, that  an  immediate  union  of  the  sides  of  the  wound 
was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  without  the  aid  of  some 
local  additional  stimulus. 

During  your  last  visit  to  this  city,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  you  also  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
success  of  this  practice  in  restraining  a  very  tedious  and 
troublesome  hemorrhage,  which  took  place  after  an  amputa- 
tion of  the  breast.  In  that  case,  as  is  usual  after  that 
operation,  although  I  had  secured  ten  arteries  by  ligature, 
the  discharge  of  blood  was  very  considerable  from  the  whole 
ior&ce ;  but  after  remaining  exposed  for  half  an  hour,  the 
hemorrhage  having  totally  ceased  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time,  the  wound  was  dressed,  and  as  in  the  former  case,  upon 
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dressiog  it  four  days  after,  its  sides  were  entirely  closed,  ct- 
4:epting  that  part  through  irhich  the  ligatures  were  psssed- 
1  have  great  pleasure  ia  adding,  that  the  patieat  has  perfect- 
iy  recovered. 

In  this  too,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  bealiog  process  was 
{realty  promoted  by  the  free  use  of  baik  aud  wine,  a  gene- 
rous diet,  daily  bathmg  the  parta  with  spirits,  and  by  inject- 
ing into  the  wound  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  I 
mean  that  theae  advantages  were  obtained  after  the  first  in- 
flammatory stage  had  subsided,  and  the  purulent  secreliou  had 
i:skenplace;forin  the  treatment  of  wounds,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
ulcers,  surgeons  cannot  loo  carefully  dislingiiish  between  these 
two  stages,  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  denominated 
the  active  and  the  passive  stages  of  an  ulcer  or  a  wound. 

As  I  have  adverted  to  the  extirpation  of  the  breast,  I 
cannot  close  thii  letter  without  mentioning  the  benefits  which 
1  have  derived  upon  this  subject  from  the  valuable  cases  re- 
corded by  professor  Richler;*  and  which  do  not  appear  td 
be  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated  in  this  country.  I  re- 
fer more  particularly  to  his  treatment  of  scirrhous  and  can- 
cerous breasts,  in  which  he  recommends  the  removal  of  the' 
entire  breast,  even  though  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  a 
single  gland. 

In  the  first  case  of  (his  nature  in  which  I  was  called  upon 
to  operate,  as  early  as  the  year  1795,  the  disease  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  part  of  the  breast,  the  remainder  being  ap- 
parently in  its  natural  and  healthy  state ;  it  was  the  optnbn 
of  all  present  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  the  gland 
affected ;  this  was  accordingly  done ;  but,  within  three  montliit 
after,  the  other  portion  of  the  breast  became  diseased,  when  a 
second  operation  was  rendered  necessary  for  its  total  removal* 
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Similar  cases  have  also  occurred  in  the  practice  of  others, 
n&d  Sa  «9iDe  lefliU»c4^  the  renewal  of  the  disease,  the  consti- 
tution  liaving  been  enfeebled  hy  the  first  operation,  has  end- 
ed fatalJji  Since  that  period,  I  have  uniformly  performed 
this  operation  by  removing  the  whole  glandular  part  of  the 
llM^east,  but  retaining  the  integuments,  except  when  they  also 
have  partaken  of  the  disease ;  and  in  every  case  so  (grated 
upon,  the  pattent  has  afterwards  remained  perfectly  free  from 
any  return  of  the  ccnnplaint. 

This  fiict  leads  io  two  important  conclusions.  1st.  That 
)n  moA  instances  the  scirrhous  or  cancerous  affection  of  the 
)>rea8t  is  a  local  disease,  and  not  a  constitutional  one,  as  many 
pii]nsidaiw  have  supposed, 

2dly.  ^(%c|t  in  those  cases,  where  only  the  part  of  the 
Inreagt  w»  reosoved,  and  the  remainder  had  become  subse- 
quently affected,  the  latter  disease  had  probably  been  in- 
duced by  the  inflalnmatioD  occasioned  by  the  operation  in 
removing  the  first,  and  not  from  any  vice  of  the  whole  sys<» 
tern ;  for  in  those  cases  iririch  I  have  witnessed,  the  second- 
aiy  disease  comnaenced  during  the  existence  of  the  inflam- 
iHation  which  the  operation  had  excited,  and  before  the  wound 
had  entirely  healed. 

^  1  am,  d^ar  sir, 

with  great  respect  and  esteem,  your*s, 

DAVID  HOSACK, 

SAMK7BI.  Baikd,  M.  D.  &c. 
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OcR  partiality  for  our  native  country  is  bucJi,  that  we  c 
not  view  with  iadifterence  the  success  or  failure  of  any  eSbrt 
of  Auiericafi  genius,  and  ai  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned 
work  is  one  of  the  few  among  our  countrymen  who  have 
contributed,  by  their  literary  labours,  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  cultivalion  of  our  taste,  we  commenced  the 
perusal  of  this  performance  with  no  or4inary  share  of  interest 
and  attention.  Our  solicitude  was  also,  in  no  small  degree* 
augmented,  in  the  present  case,  by  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  the  very  arduous  nature  of  the  undertaking'  Moral 
philosophy  lias,  at  all  limes,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  branches  of  science,  and  has,  in  conse* 
quence,  been  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  ablest  hands,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  limes.  On  this  subject,  many  pro- 
found lessons  of  wisdom  may  be  derived  from  the  works  of 
Plato,  EpictetuB,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  many  others  of  the 
ancient  philosophers ;  but  more  especially  from  those  two  im- 
mortal tracts  of  Aristotif,  entitled  his  ethics  and  politics,  in 
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which  we  (jiscoyer  the  traces  of  that  stupendous  genius, 
which  gav^to  hi^  opinions  such  oracular  authority,  and  to  his 
liame  such  unbounded  swaj,  for  so  many  centuries,  in  the  in- 
tellectual world.  Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  the 
interests  of  Cbis  branch  of  science  have  not  been  neglected ; 
but  by  no  .writers,  who  have  come  within  our  reach,  has  it 
been  so  systematically  pursued,  and  so  successfully  investi'- 
g^ted,  as  by  Hutcheson,  Paley  and  Beattie,  who  have  recent- 
ly favoured  the  learned  world  with  works  upon  this  subject, 
that  will  long  remain,  particularly  those  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned authors,  noble  monuments  of  their  genius  and  er^di- 
(ion.  Into  this  treasury,  thus  replenished,  our  countryman, 
the  reverend  president,  has  now  cast  in  the  stores  of  his  in- 
tellect^allrealth,  and,  we  think,  that  by  the  liberal  and  in- 
telligent both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
by  this  addition  it  has  been  not  a  little  enriched.  It  was  a 
bold  undertaking,  it  is  true,  to  enter  the  lists  with  so  many 
pnd  such  illustriqus  competitors ;  but  from  the  ability  of  his 
previous  works  we  anticipated  much,  and  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. His  treatise  on  the  ''  Causes  of  the  Variety  ip 
Figure  and  Complexion  in  the  Human  Species"  is,  in  our  esti- 
mation, one  of  the  most  profound  and  learqed  philosophical 
productions  of  our  country,  and  such  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  philosopher  of  Europe.  We  consider  ourselves  as  tole- 
rably versed  in  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers^ 
who  have  adorned  the  pulpits  of  France  or  England,  and  have, 
occasionally,  dipped  into  those  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  fa- 
thers, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  the  volume 
of  Sermons  he  has  published,  whatever  may  be  its  faults^ 
which,  perhaps,  are  inseparable  from  all  the  works  of  man, 
will  not  be  diminished  by  a  comparison  with  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  pulpit  eloquence  with  which  they  have  yet  fur- 
nished us.  His  ^'  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion"  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the  treatises  pf 
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Paley,  Bealtie,  Porteus,  and  those  uu-' 


nierous  writers  on  the  same  subject,  who  have  displayed  such 
maitterly  force  of  reaaou  and  bucIi  extent  of  eiiidition. 

His  "lieclures  ob  Moral  and  Political  Pijilosophy,"  the 
work,  with  the  merits  of  which  it  is  our  present  purpose,  aa 
far  as  we  are  able,  to  make  the  public  acquainted,  fully  an- 
swer the  espectalioDS  exriled  by  his  prior  elTorts,  and  w« 
tiesitate  not  to  pronounce,  is  a  master-piece  of  that  kind  of 
writing.  We  discover  ia  it  the  same  just  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  things,  the  same  philosophical  cast  of  thinking, 
and  acuteness  of  investigation,  the  same  vigour  of  concep> 
tion  and  felicity  of  illustration,  and  tlie  same  neatness,  per- 
spicuity and  elegance  of  style,  that  distinguish  aH  Lis  other 
performances,  and  render  him,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
correct  and  able  writers  our  country  bas  produced.  But 
lest  we  should  be  accused  of  indulging  the  language  of  ex- 
travagant paflegyric,  and  of  giving  way  to  an  overweening 
partiality  for  »  favoarile  author,  let  us  proceed  to  justify  our- 
selves for  the  encomiums  we  have  passed  upon  him,  by  giving 
4  brief  analysis  of  this  work,  and  occisloually  exhibiting,  in 
extracts,  such  specimens  of  it,  aa  shall  enable  out  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

In  his  Introductory  lecture,  fie  defines,  with  peculiar  preci- 
sion and  perspicully,  the  iiulure  and  design  of  philosophy, 
ami  prescribes  to  himself  on  this  branch  of  science  those 
rules  of  pjiilosophising  which,  ever  since  the  age  of  the  great 
iVewton,  have  been  foUawed  iu  natural  philosophy  with  such 
vast  advantage  to  the  science.  Wb  think  that  our  author 
has  been  uncommonly  happy  in  this  introductory  lecture, 
and  that  it  is,  decidedly,  the  best  we  ever  recollect  lo  have 
seen  prefixed  to  any  philosophical  work-  He  has  marked 
out  in  it  the  boundaries  of  that  department  of  the  sciences, 
of  which  it  is  hia  purpose  to  treat,  and  those  thai,  In  all  of 
them,  circuioeeribe  the  invealigatiena  of  the  human  miod^ 
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vidi  such  clearness  and  accuracy,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  the  greatest  advantage  by  all  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  true  limits  to  which  their  faculties 
enable  them  to  extend  tlieir  researches,  and  with  the  best 
and  mast  effectual  mode  in  which  those  faculties  may  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  dfecovery  of  truth.  By  excluding  all  hypo- 
thesis from  his  system,  and  resting  his  conclusions  upon  fact 
and  experitnent,  he  has  raised  the  ^iperstructure  of  moral 
Science  upbti  a  tolid  and  diirable  fonndation,  and  resorted  to 
the  most  effectual  means  by  wiiich  to  push  it  on  to  its  ulti- 
fnate  perfection,  and  attain  the  desired  end  of  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. It  is  in  this  respect  principally,  that  modern  philo- 
sophers have  obtained  advantage  over  the  ancients,  that, 
ever  since  the  d»ys  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  rejecting  all  at- 
tempts to  ex4)lain,  by  conjecture,  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
they  have  rested  their  systems  upon  the  substantial  basis  of 
experiment.  JSut  upon  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
eur  readers  to  the  author  himself: 

"  Philosophy  is  an  investigation  of  theconstiiution  andiaws  of  na- 
ture, both  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  as  far  as  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  unaided  by  the  lights  of  revelation,  are  compe- 
tent to  discover  them.  In  this  inquiry  we  can  proceed,  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  arriving  at  truth,  only  by  a  careful  and  ex- 
tensive induction  of  facts,  whence  we  may  hope  ultimately  to  at- 
tain to  some  acquaintance  witli  the  principles  and  causes  of  things. 
In  the  physical  world,  a  minute  and  patient  observation  of  tl>e 
phenomena  of  nature,  and,  in  the  moral  world,  of  the  conduct  of 
men,  individually,  and  in  their  various  social  relations,  is  the  only 
method  by  which  we  can  gain  any  certain  knoAvledge  of  their 
constitution,  or  of  the  springs  and  laws  of  their  action  respectively. 
We  are,  evidently,  not  endued  with  powers  by  which  we  can  im- 
mediately inspect  their  essence,  and  discern  their  intimate  struc- 
ture, and  thence  be  able,  antecedently  to  experiience,  fb  anticipate 
the  effects  of  their  action,  either  singly,  or  in  any  possible  combF- 
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hatloi).     To  order  to  understand  the  ivorks  of  ao  iofioite  mind,  add 
to  draw  from  them  any  usieful  information,  a  being  so  limited  in 
his  capacities  as  man,  should  be  contented  simply  to  observe  their 
efTccts  with  attention,  and  carefully  to  remark  how  those  effects  are 
varied  in  different  situations  and  connexions,  whence  only  we  cau 
form^eneral  rules  concerning  their  operation  in  all  similar  and 
analogous  cases.     The  wisdom  of  modern  science  has  justly  ex- 
cluded from  philosophy  all  hypotheses,  by  which  thie  operations  of 
nature  are  attempted  to  be  conjecturally  explained.    Indeed,  when 
ia  mind  so  feeble  in  its  powers,  and  circumscribed  in  its  views,  ag 
that  of  roan,  attempts  to  explain  by  conjecture  the  inlibite  plans  of 
the  Deity,  or  to  unfold,  a  priori^  as  it  is  called  in  the  language  of 
the  schools,  the  phenomena  that  result  from  their  inscrutable  struc- 
ture, it  is  perhaps  impossible  that  it  should  Hot  err,  or  that  it  should 
iapproach  even  near  the  truth.    Let  hypothesis  have  antecedently 
formed  its  conjecture  on  any  phenomenon  in  nature,  with  which 
experiment  has  since  made  the  philosopher  in  isome  degree  ac- 
quainted ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  per- 
ceivcs  objects  by  the  rajs  of  the  sun ;  or  on  the  laws  of  that  spark 
which  we  elicit  by  friction  hottt  a  cylinder  of  glass ;  no  man  can 
doubt  but  that,  before  the  principles  of  optics  were  discovered,  and 
Ihe  structure  of  the  cyle  laid  open  by  anatomical  dissection,  or  be- 
jTore  the  science  of  electricity  was  explained,  ten  thousand  conjec- 
tures might  have  been  framed,  and  all  should  have  been  almost 
infinitely  and  equally  distant  from  the  actual  fact     Experience, 
therefore,  and  a  diligent  and  attentive  observation  of  the  course  of 
dature,  and  of  the  actions  of  mankind  in  every  variety  of  situation 
in  i^hich  they  may  be  placed,  is  the  only  legitimate  mean  of  attain- 
ing a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  either  the  material  or 
the  moral  world.     But  when  experience  has  once  conducted  ud 
from  effects  up  to  their  causes,  we  may,  in  analogous  cases,  be  re- 
conducted by  the  same  means,  from  causes  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted,  to  the  effects  which  may  be  expected  in  known 
situations  to  result  from  them.    For  such  conclusions,  the  cod- 
stancy  obsei^ed  in  nature  affords  us  just  grounds.    We  are  taught 
fay  esperience  to  expect  a  perfect  uniformity  of  action  in  each  ckuse!* 
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\vhcn  placed  preciselj  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and  from  similar 
causes,  in  resembling  situations,  to  look  for  similar  effects.  This 
tendencj  to  oniform  results  we  impute  to  some  power  in  tlie  cause, 
which,  being  essential  to  it,  and  belonging  to  its  very  constitution, 
Irill  always  operate  io  the  same  way,  when  not  vitiated  from  with- 
in, or  obstructed  by  some  obstacle  from  without.  We  pronounce  it 
to  be  a  necesbary  consequence  of  a  law  of  nature ;  and  the  regu- 
larity of  action  which  obtains  throughout  all  parts  of  the  universal 
gystem,  we  asCtibe  to  the  uniform  operation  of  established  laws.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  we  study  human  nature  in  our  own  hearts ; 
and  that  history  may  be  regarded  as  a  volume  of  moral  experi-' 
inent*  • 

^  Philosophy  is  divided  into  two  great  branches ;  the  natural  and 
t!ie  moral.  Nature,  taken  in  its  utmost  extent,  embraces  (he  whole 
compass  of  things  in  the  universe,  whether  corporeal  or  spiritual^ 
pbyacal  orfnoral.  But,  in  this  division  d'the  science,  natural  phi- 
losophy coiMsts  in  an  investigation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
bbdj ;  moral  philosophy  in  an  investigation  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  mind,  especially  as  it  is  endued  with  the  power  of  voluntary 
$tetion,and  issusceptibleof  the  sentiments  of  duty  and  obligation.  Its 
chief  end  is  to  asdertain  the  principles,  and  the  rule  of  duty,  and  to 
Regulate  conduct,  both  in  our  individual  capacities,  and  in  our  so^ 
'cial  relations,  whether  domestic  or  civil.  This  is  the  object  of  our 
present  inquiries.  But  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree  Of  perfection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  many 
important  disquisitions  concerning  the  tonstituent  principles,  the 
natural  tendencies,  and  the  moral  relations  of  that  sensible,  rational^ 
and  moral  being,  who  is  the  subject  of  duty. 

"  In  the  universe  there  may  be  many  orders  of  spirit,  as  there  are 
many  oflodificatiobs  of  matter.  We  are,  however,  acquainted  wilt]k 
two  only ;  'God,  and  the  human  soul.  And  our  knowledge  of  the 
former,  which  must  necessarily  be  extremely  imperfect,  from  the  in- 
finite distance  at  which  we  are  placed  from  him,  must  be  derived 
principally  from  our  knowledge  of  the  latter.  But,  although  our 
conceptions  of  the  divine  mind  must  be  far  from  reaching  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature,  it  is  important  that^  as  far  as  the  weakness  of 
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Bian  18  capable  of  comprehending  the  infinity  of  God,  the  ideat 
which  we  frame  of  him  should  be  consistent  with  truth.  For  the 
duty  of  all  rational  beings  roust  have  a  reference  to  his  will.  And 
our  nature  having  been  formed  by  his  almighty  power,  can  theu 
only  be  perfept,  when  il  is  evidently  conformed  to  his  design  in  our 
creation."    p.  9 — 13. 

To  the  inquiry>  what  is  a  law  of  nature ;  and  by  what 
process  are  its  laws  to  be  collected  ?  he  returns  the  follow- 
iDg  answer  : 

^  The  essential  natui^  of  things  in  which  the  laws  of  their  action 
are  founded,  it  has  been  already  acknowledged,  cannot  be  intui- 
tively known  to  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding.  But 
their  laws,  as  far  as  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  science,  may  be 
understood  from  a  less  perfect  koowle^.  The  uniformity  of  a 
multitude  of  Tacts,  arising  from  the  action  of  any  subject,  indicated 
some  principle  or  power  in  tliat  subject,  which,  tliough  unknown  in 
its  essence,  we  conclude,  from  our  experience  of  the  constancy  oT 
nature,  will,  in  similar  circumstances,  always  operate  in  the  same 
way.  This  uniformity  of  effect,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  unknowt^ 
l^ut  constant  cause  on  wliich  it  depends,  is  denominated  a  lawofnor 
iure.  And  (tie  several  classes  of  uniformilieis,  which  science  has 
discovered  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  are  consequetitly  ascribed 
to  so  many  natural  laws."^  And  when  any  fact  or  phenomenon  oc- 
chrs  to  our  observation,  it  is  said  to  be  accounted  for,  or  explained, 
Its  far  as  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  explaining  or  account- 
ing for  it,  when  it  can  be  referred  to  some  common  and  known 
class  of  similar  facts. 

*'  This  observation  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar  example. 
The  electric  fluid,  like  all  the  other  principles  of  nature,  is,  in  ite 
essence,  unknown.    But  the  uniform  effects  resulting  from  it,  in  a 


•  rForinstance,  the  uuiformitics  which  we  observe  in  magnetiim,  in  the  refract 
tioas  of  light,  or  in  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  under  the  vari- 
ous circumstance  naturally  calculated  to  ex^ethcm,  are^  called  the  laws  of  mag- 
netism, of  refraction,  &c. 
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vast  Tarkly  of  situatioos,  are  oow  well  uadentood  from  repeated 
experinieot.  Thej  are,  therefore,  denomioated  the  laws  of  eleo«* 
tricitj.  We  wbh  theo  to  explaio  the  phenomeiioo  of  lightDin;,. 
And  by  appljlog;  to  it  the  same  testa  as  (o  the  principle  of  electricl- 
tj,  with  the  effects  of  which  we  are  are  better  acquainted,  we  find 
precisely  the  same  resuhs.  We  esteem  it,  therefore,  accounted  for, 
as  far  as  human  sagacity  caii  explain  it,  not  by  revealing  its  esseu* 
tial  nature,  whkh  is  inscrutable,  but  simply  by  referring  it  to  the 
class  of  electric  phenomena. 

'^  In  the  moral  world,  when  we  perceive,  in  aH  nations,  that  a  bare 
inspection  of  the  works  of  nature  has  led  mankind  to  t!ie  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  Supreme  Power  which  presfdes  over  the  order  of 
the  whole,  we  justly  infer,  that  the  tielief  of  the  existence  of  God 
IB  to  be  ascribed  to  an  original  law  of  our  rational  and  moral  na- 
ture. The  parental  aflfection,  in  like  manner,  and  the  social  incK* 
nations  of  our  nature,  which,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  in  similar 
circumstances,  we  see  operating  with  great  uniformity,  we  pronounce 
to  be  natural  laws  of  our  being. 

'^  Many  resembling  facts,  therefore,  indicate  a  law  of  nature.  If 
any  new  fact,  with  which  we  have  not  before  been  acquainted,  oc- 
cius  to  our  observation,  if  it  is  found,  in  its  properties,  to  coincide 
with  any  class  of  phenomena  already  known,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
accounted  for  by  referring  it  to  that  class.  OthervYise  it  is  called 
a  solitary  fact,  which,  of  course,  is  left  open  to  future  inquiry. 

''  Thus,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  by  aa  attentive  in- 
duction of  facts,  that  is,  by  observing  the  operations  of  the  humau 
mind  ki  evefy  variety  of  situation  in  which  it  may  be  placed,  ia 
solitude,  or  in  society,  in  prosperity,  or  in  adversity,  in  its  varioup 
relations  to  our  creator,  or  our  fellow  men,  or  in  positions  in  which 
a^ll  the  passions  ^lay  be  successively  caHed  into  action,  which  ob- 
servation may,  with  propriety,  be  stilerl  moral  experiment,  we  ar- 
rive, at  length,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature." 
f.  14— 17, 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  philosophising  which  he 
would  har^  observed  in  this  science : 
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^*  1.  '  That  DO  law  should  be  admitted  on  hypothesis,  but  should 
rest  solely  oa  ao  inductioD  of  facts/  Some  reasons  for  this  rule 
have  been  already  assigned;  particularly  the  feebleness  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  contracted  sphere  within  which  its  observa- 
tion is  necessarily  limited.  It  is  but  lately  since  the  science  of 
moral  philosophy  has  been  freed  from  the  disgrace  and  embarrass- 
ment of  hypothesis  at  its  very  entrance,  in  its  inquiry  concerning 
|he  manner  in  which  we  become  acquainted  with  external  object^ 
by  sensation.  It  was  first  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  no  mate- 
t^ial  being  can  act  where  it  is  not.  The  question  then  arose  how 
we  perceive  objects  at  a  distance  ?  7o  Bolve  this  difficulty,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  following  hypothesis  . — that  every  sensible 
object  is  continually  emitting  from  its  own  body  some  images  of  it- 
self in  every  direction,  which  the  ancient  philosophers  denomina- 
ted idea&,  or  sensible  speci^s^  and  that  these  aerial,  gaseous,  or  al- 
most spiritual  images  impinging  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  communir 
cated,  by  that  impuke,  a  perception  of  their  subject;  or  rather  a 
ground  of  inferring  its  existence,  from  the  vivacity  of  the  impres-« 
sion.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  from  him  of  the 
whole  peripatetic  school.  And  there  are  some  vestiges  of  it  eveo 
in  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  of  which  Berkeley  and  Hume  avail- 
ing themselves,  denied  the  existence  of  the  material  subject  alto- 
gether, as  being  wholly  unnecessary.^  But  let  the  mind  be  reliev- 
ed from  the  philosophic  delirium  of  hypothesis,  aqd  form  her  judgn 
ments  on  experience  and  fact,  interpreted  by  plain  common  sense, 
and  we  must  pronounce  a  totally  different  decision.  Whatever 
medium,  in  the  opinion  of  these  philosophers,  nature  may  employ 


*  If,  say  they,  according  to  the  peripatetic  hypothesis,  or  the  metaphjrsic  of 
liockc,  the  principles  of  which  were  generaUy  ackoowledged  in  the  time  of  these 
phiiosophers,  it  be  only  the  images  or  ideas  of  objects  that  we  perceive,  and  not 
the  ciyects  themselves  what  gronmd  can  there  be  to  infer  their  existence  P  Ideas, 
it  is  confessed,  may  be  impressed  on  a  Uyely  imagination,  without  the  presence  of 
any  external  substance.  And,  agreeably  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  Wvaci- 
ty  of  the  idea  is  the  only  criterion  of  truth.  The  reality  of  the  material  world, 
therefore,  perishes  by  the  fairest  inference,  since,  according  to  the  copfession  oi  it| 
friends,  it  is  not  the  object  of  our  perceptions. 
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to  connect  the  object  with  tbe  organ  of  sense,  whether  image,  or 
idea,  or  any  other  ^nsible  phantasm,  it  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  ol>» 
ject  itselA  oot  its  idea,  which  is  discerned  by  the  sense,  any  image 
or  phantasili  in  the  case,  being  either  unknown,  or  tmperceived, 
and  at  the  time  wholly  unthought  of.  An  idea  is  merely  a  concep- 
tion of  the  fadcy«  or  the  reminiscence  of  an  absent  object. 

*^  2.  Anotlier  rule  is,  "  that  laws  collected  from  an  atnple  and  ac* 
curate  induction  frf  facts  should  be  deemed  universal,  till  other 
facts  occur  to  invalidate  or  limit  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  them.^'  Unless  we  could  I'cly  on  this  rule,  the  pro- 
gress of  science  would  be  arrested  almost  at  its  commencement. 
Few  are  the  conclusions  which  we  could  frame,  if  it  required  a 
knowledge  of  facts  strictly  universal  before  we' could  admit  a  ge- 
neral consequence  from  induction.  And  the  known  analogy  of 
nature  is  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  ground  of  those  general  In- 
ferences embraced  within  the  rule.  On  this  foundation  solely,  we 
build  our  knowledge  of  the  constituent  principles  of  human  nature, 
the  laws  both  of  physical  and  moral  action  in  man,  and  the  acknow- 
ledlged  maxims  of  society,  domestic  and  civil. 

'^Z.  In  the  thln[i  place,  '*  laws  founded  on  a  partial  induction  of 
hcts,  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  to  which  they  are 
certainly  known  to  apply.''  The  neglect  of  this  rule  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  national  antipathies,  and  of  the  bigotry  of  re- 
ligious sects.  From  a  few  facts  imperfectly  observed,  a  rash  and 
unfair  judgment  is  pronounced  on  a  whole  party,  or  a  whole  nation. 
With  the  same  confident  precipitancy  have  we  sometimes  heard 
the  natives  of  Africa,  who  have  been  contemplated  only  in  a  state 
of  savagism  or  of  slavery,  pronounced  to~be  destitute  of  the  best 
faculties  of  human  nature ;  and  the  American  continent  judged  ip 
be  unfriendly  equally  to  corporeal  vigour,  and  to  mental  talent.  It 
is  a  rule,  especially,  by  which  we  should  rigourously  examine  the 
narratives  of  travellers,  and  of  those  writers  who  profess  to  exhibit 
coonparative  estimates  of  the  characters  of  foreign  nations,  so  sel- 
dom have  they  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  interior  of  their 
manners ;  and  so  much  more  rarely  do  tbey  possesH  the  talent  nf - 
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«ssary  to  trace  llie  ciiuses  of  wlial  they  observe  with  philost^h'iQ 
accuracy,  or  the  iiictiualiou  to  represent  (hem  ivilh  candour. 

"  4.  A  fourth  rule  is,  *'  that  similar  appeamocPB  slioulil,  because 
of  the  uuifonnity  of  oalure,  be  referred,  as  far  as  possible,  lo  the 
same  causes."  Ou  this  rule,  we  interpret  llie  actiooa  of  men  in 
all  Ihcir  various  relations  in  different  portions  of  the  globe  ;  and 
we  find  them  lo  be  the  same  as  fathers,  brollieia,  sons,  as  tlie  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  or  of  civil  society.  We  discern  but  one  race 
throughout  the  wliole.  To  take  anoilier  example  from  a  peculiar 
depai'lmeat  of  our  nature.  The  belief  of  spectres,  of  ihe  feats  of 
nitclicialY  and  maoic,  and  of  those  little  tricky  or  nuschievouH 
■prilcs,  trhich  are  found  among  the  tiflditionary  talcs  of  llie  vulgar 
Cu  most  of  the  modern  countries  in  Europe,  ought  lo  be  ascribed 
to  Ihe  same  principle;  ihe  force  of  a  timid  and  ardent  imn  gin  alien 
unregulated  by  ihe  science  of  nature,  which  anciently  filled  Egypt 
with  magicJaoB,  aud  Assyria  with  soothsayers,  and  peopled  the 
hills,  llie  streams,  and  the  skies  of  Greece,  with  the  objects  of  a 
superstitious  veneralioa. 

"5.  The  last  rule  which  I  mention,  is,  "that  the  leslJmony  of  our 
.icnses,  and  of  all  our  simple  perceptions,  ought  lo  be  admitted  as 
Imc,  and  DO  ulterior  evidence  be  required  of  the  nealily,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  facts  which  they  confirm."  The  informalious  of  tb<^ 
senses  are  inteodcd  lo  be  ultimate.  They  are  perfectly  simple, 
and  caunol,  by  any  artifice  of  language,  be  rendered  more  obvious 
or  clear.  They  arc  the  fti'st  elcmenls  of  our  knoiTleclge ;  and  ihe. 
only  scqualnUnic  (rhicli  we  cnn  have  with  the  nature  of  their  ob* 
jecis  is  conveyed  in  the  impiTssIon  which  they, make  upon  the 
organ  of  perceptioD.  This  rule  is  of  the  more  importance,  because, 
philosophers,  of  do  inferior  name,  have  appeared  in  modern  times, 
as  well  as  in  tlio  earlier  ages  of"  science,  who  hssa  denied  the  cer- 
tainly of  our  senses,  aud  have  reasoned  concerning  their  operation^, 
with  such  excessive  subtilty,  as  la  confound  the  most  obvious  and 
natural  consequences  resulting  front  their  tuforraulions.  While 
they  have  filled  the  rational  aud  intelleclual  sphere  with  images, 
ideas,  and  sensible  species,  anil  oilier  such  shadowy  forms,  as  sub- 
stitqteB  for  a  maledal  world,  tliey  have  utterly  denied  the  realilv 
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'«;"  boiij".    OtbeTB  carrying  Ilieir  Icmcrity  sliU  fanlier,  Imve  denied 
4be  reality  boili  of  irady  and  spirit ;  and  have  equally  icduceil  J 
the  pfiy^ical  anil  llic  moral  ivorld,  to  b  mere  train  of  fuxiiivp  and  ' 
unsubfitanlinl  ideas."     p.  1» — 24. 


After  ^ving  thia  definition  of  liis  science,  and  prescribed 
tlie  rules  of  pliUosopiiiBing,  lie  proceeds,  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
Itmlnary  dissertation,  1o  the  contemplation  of  man  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  an  examiuation  into  the  constituent  principles 
of  his  nature,  wliich  more  properly  and  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  science  of  moral  pliilosop!)y ;  to  lake  a  comparative  vien 
of  him,  in  relation  to  the  other  species  of  animals  upoji  Ihi^ 
earth  ;  and  then  enters  into  the  important  and  necessary  in- 
quiry concerning  the  identity  of  the  human  race  ;  and  from^ 
this  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  hia  prolific  powers,  or 
his  faculties  of  contimiing  and  multiplying  his  species ;  with 
some  reflections  on  -tite  fjest  means  of  augmenting  the  num- 

trsof  mankind,  nith  reference,  particularly,  to  the  popula 

if  slates.     He  takes  a  view  of  man,  in  the  third  place, 

social  being,  pointing  out  the  varione  forms  of  associa- 

lion,  under  which  the  race  is   dliiposed  to  collect  itself,  so 

(liferent  from  those  in  which  other  gregarious  animals  arc 

(blind  to  assemble.     Lastly,  he  considers  man's  capacities  of 

iprovemeni,  in  tvhich  he  bo  far  transcends  every  other 
if  animals  ;    under  which  head,  he    embraces   the 
itruclurc  of  language,  the  Jnvenlion  of  arts,  and  the  origin 
and  progress  of  science. 

In  his  comparative  view  of  man,  in  relation  to  other  ani- 
mals, after  remarking  that  be  is  distinguiahe^l  from  all  the 
other  inltabilaitts  of  this  globe,  by  the  exactness  of  his  form, 
by  a  noble  and  ccvnmauding  expression  of  countenance,  and 
tiy  an  infinite  number  of  muscles  and  articulations,  in  the 
structure  of  his  limbs,  which  adapt  them  to  an  infinitely 
([realcr  variety  of  easy  movements,  «nd  useful  piirposei*.  thnr 
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tliuse  of  iiuy  otlier  animal,  particularly  in  tie  nicer  Opcra- 
Itona  uf  Itic  arts,  witliout  which  they  could  never  have  been 
practised  nor  invented ;  he  concludei  the  pnssaj;e  with 
these  reflections,  which,  as  they  serve  to  vindicale  from  ob- 
jections the  woiks  of  the  creator,  and  to  illustrate  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness  in  the  arrangements  of  hia  eyslem  of  na- 
ture, and  tlie  inscrutable  dispensations  of  his  providence,  I 
shall  here  insert: 

"  Tlie  cniincut  atlFaniagcs  of  our  nature  abovt  that  of  other 
auimals,  Eeem,  on  a  Eiipevficial  view,  aud  ou  first  impression.  Id  br 
balanced  by  proportional  disadvantages  in  its  original  imbecility, 
its  innumerable  irants,  and  its  long  dependence  upon  the  care  of 
pateols,  evils  lo  wfiicb  the  yo»ng  of  lliose  animals  seem  not  lo  be 
equally  exposed.  Tel,  a  closer  innpcciiou  will  deiuonstrale,  on 
(be  other  hand,  that  these  apparent  dissdvaulagcs  contribute, 
evealually,  to  ibc  felicity  and  perfection  of  human  nature.  Do 
not  the  nakedness  and  sofloess  of  his  skin,  and  llie  extreme  delica- 
cy of  hie  oiganizalion,  promote  ihe  fineness  aud  sofmess  of  hi^ 
feelings,  and  the  quickness  of  his  perceptions;  just  as  the  fuiest 
chords  vibrate  lo  the  gentlest  pulses  of  the  air,  and  emit  the  sn'cct- 
est  sounds  !"  Do  not  his  wanU  quicken  his  ingenuity,  and  the 
poignancy  of  all  his  sensations  tend  Lo  awaken  his  moral  eensibill- 
ties,  and  to  aid  the  IraDsition  of  his  benevolent  sympathies  ?  And, 
finally,  does  not  his  long  dependence  upon  the  care  of  parents,  and 
the  tedious  period  of  their  solicitudes  and  pains,  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  reciprocal  tics,  aud  ^eeicn  the  mutual  endearments 
of  the  domestic  affections,  and  thereby  lay  ihe  firmest  foundations 
of  the  order  am!  happiness  of  civil  society  ?  What  seemed  at 
(irsi,  therefore,  to  be  a  peculiar  clisadvanta^  on  the  side  of  human 
nature,  is  discovered,  on  more  mature  reflection,  lo  be  a  mean  of 
carrying  its  fseuliicg  eventually  lo  the  highest  pitcli  of  improve- 
Bieol,  and  building,  on  their  improveraeut,  the  felicity  of  mankind. 
By  this  order  of  things,  as  will  hcroaner  be  more  paiticularly 
apen,  our  beneficent  creator  has  evidently  intended  lo  promote 
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both  the  intellectual  powers,  aod  the  virtiiouB  habitb  and  affections 
of  the  spedesb^'    p.  13,  14. 

On  the  subject  of  the  identity  of  the  human  race,  he  gives 
us  a  brief  summary  of  those  arguments  that  go  to  establish 
it,  which  he  has  exhibited  with  such  masterly  skill  and  adroit- 
ness in  his  treatise  on  the  **  Caiises  of  the  variety  of  figure 
and  complexion  in  the  Human  species,"  in  which  he  has 
drawn  us  toward  his  conclusion,  by  the  cords  of  a  man,  and 
displayed  such  acuteness  of  philosophical  investigation!  and 
such  a  vast  accumulation  of  learning. 

The  difficulty  which  occurs  oo  this  subject^  and  which  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  aforementioned  treatise  to  solve,  is  to 
reconcile  the  varieties  in  form  and  aspect  which  exist  among 
mankind,  in  ditferent  regions  of  the  globe,  with  th^  fact  of 
their  original  identity,  l^he  principal  varieties  which  dis- 
tinguish the  different  portions  of  the  human  race  from  one 
another,  are  ranged,  by  him«  under  the  heads  of  stature,  ot 
corpulency^  of  complexion,  of  hair,  of  features,  and  the  fi- 
gure of  particular  limbs; 

''  The  colour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  tone  is  generaity 
black,  modified,  however,  bj  various  circumstaDces,  such  as  th(i 
elevation  of  mountains,  or  the  vicinity  of  seas.  A  lighter  shad 6 
of  the  same  colour  prevails  within  the  regions  of  extreme  cold^ 
bounded  generally  by  the  arctic  circle.  Below  tins  limit,  as  we 
descend  to  the  south,  we  find,  in  the  higiiest  temperate  latitudes^ 
tlie  most  coarsely  ruddy  and  sanguine  complexion,  and  commonly 
the  most  ample  volume  of  body.  A  more  delicate  red  in  white 
succeeds.  And,  as  we  advance  to  the  equator,  we  discern  sue* 
cessively  the  various  grades  of  dark  complexion  from  the  swarthy 
to  the  deepest  hue  of  tlie  human  skin.  The  features  are  most 
coarse  and  harsli  in  rigourous  climates,  and  in  a  state  of  savage  or* 
barbarous  manners.  On  the  other  hand,  they  evqlve  themselves 
Hvith  more  regularity,  and  witli  greater  soilness  under  a  mild  and 
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temperate  sky,  and  ia  a  refined  and  cultivated  state  of  society,  tn>l 
yet  corrupted  by  luxury.  The  Tartar  is  distioguislied  by  the  elt- 
vation  of  the  cheek,  and  depression  of  the  nose :  and  the  tropi- 
cal African  adds  to  the  deformity  of  this  feature  a  remarkable  flat- 
ness and  expansion  of  the  nostrils,  and  protrusion  of  the  lips.  The 
liair  of  all  dark  coloured  nations  is  generally  black.  But,  in  the 
negi'o,  it  is  also  crisped  like  wool,  and  curled  in  a  close  nap  to  the 
head.  With  regard  to  the  figure  of  particular  limbs,  it  will  be 
sufficient  lo  remark,  that  the  liead  of  the  north-eastern  Asiatic^ 
and  Esqtdmaux  is  larger,  the  ncfck  shorter,  and  the  feet  and  haudi 
smaller  in  proportion  to  their  stature,  tlian  the  same  limbs  in  £a* 
ropeans,  the  soutliern  Asiatics,  or  the  Anglo-Americans.  The 
kgs  of  the  Tartar  are  short  and  bowed,  and  those  of  the  Africae 
negro  generally  gibbous.  Many  other  peculiarities  havie  been  re- 
lated concerning  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  breasts  t>f  females,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  in  different  nations,  which  hardly  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  The  minuter  shades  of  difference,  by  which  the 
various  tribes  of  mankind  gradually  approach,  or  recede  from  one 
another,  in  their  physical  appearance,  it  would  be  an  unnecessary 
labour  to  detail ;  for,  if  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be  given  of  the 
principal  distiictions  which  subsbt  among  them,  an  intelligent 
mind  will  readily  apply  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  to  explain  the 
rest."     p.  36—38. 

^JThe  causes  which  operate  in  nature  to  produce  these  va- 
rieties in  the  species,  he  reduces  to  three,  climate,  manner 
of  living,  and  the  state  of  society.  By  climate  fa^  means^ 
principally,  the  degree  of  beat  or  cold  which  prevails  in  any 
region,  with  such  other  influences  in  the  earth  or  atmos- 
phere, as  ioMnediately  result  from  these ;  which  are  usually 
proportioned  to  the  distance  of  any  place  from  the  sun.  Lati- 
tude, however,  is  not  an  exact  measure  of  the  temperature 
•f  countries,  which  is  greatly  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  the  circumfluence  or  inter- 
section of  great  bodies  of  water,  stnd  many  other  cireum- 
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Climate  has  ao  iuduence  iii  the  dhcoloralton  of 
kin,  not  only  by  its  immediate  action  on  llm  exlcrnat  sur- 
face of  the  body,  but  also  by  the  powerfnl  effect  it  produces, 
as  aaluralisls  inform  us,  ou  the  actions  of  the  lirer,  tliat  great 
laboratory  of  bile  in  the  human  system.  This  secretion  la 
greatly  augmented,  liliewise,  by  the  superabundance  of  piL 
trid  Qiiascnata  evolved  in  such  regions  from  stagnant  mois- 
Inre,  and  decaying  v^etable  substances.  From  nhatever 
cau^e  it  is  increased  in  quantity,  it  13  known,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, to  heighten  the  discoloration  »f  the  skin  ;  for  bile,  al> 
though  It  puts  on  a  yelloirish  appearance  while  it  is  confined 
williiii  the  system,  yet  immediately  assumes  a  black  fane  as 
won  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air;  which,  in  a  degree,  (ake^ 
place  when  it  arrives  in  the  circulation  at  the  surface  of  the 
iM>dy.  In  this  manuer,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  argument,  nhich  he  has  pui'sued  with  greater  amptifi* 
catiouandminutenessof  delai],  inhistbrmer  work,  andwhicfa^ 
ia  our  estimation,  ia  calculated  to  produce  full  conviction  on 
the  minds  of  Ibose  who  will  t;ive  tiiemselves  the  trouble  la 
peruse  it  with  attention.  We  think  that  the  merit  of  the 
leverecd  president,  iii  tliia  performance,  does  not  so  mucb 
consist  in  hie  liaving  elicited  hints  that  are  entirely  new,  (al- 
Iliough  we  are  fully  assured  (Itat  bis  claims  to  originality, 
also,  are  as  strong  as  most  of  those  authors  that  have  writ- 
ten well  on  the  subjects  of  philosophy,  since  ths  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe)  as  in  his  having,  by  an  able  esbibition  oC 
the  arguments  and  masterly  arrangement  of  Im  materials, 
given  to  bis  tiealise  the  complete  form  and  pressure  of  « 
moral  demonstration.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to 
ibink,  that  of  all  the  varieties  in  form  and  aspect  under 
•hicb  our  race  appears,  in  the  varioun  i-egions  of  the  globe, 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  considered  as  phenomena,  whose 
uilutioD  is  attended  with  real  and  serious  difficulty,  are  the 
(;orlp»1  hair  ami  the  indelibly  black  skiji  of  the  Afri'^an  ne 
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gro :  for  as  to  tbe  tliickneas  of  their  tips,  the  flatness  of  their 
nosca,  and  tlie  gitibausneafi  of  their  legB,  &c.  these  are  eOects 
which  may  as  easily  be  accouated  foi-  from  tlie  operation  of 
icnonn  moral  and  physical  causes,  as  many  other  appearances 
in  the  bodily  structure  of  our  race,  and  among  that  portion 
too  whose  claims  to  be  ranked  among  our  species  arc  incon- 
trovertible. The  circumstance  so  well  attested,  mentioned 
by  the  doctor,  of  the  black  man  in  the  slate  of  Maryland, 
wbo  lost  his  colour  by  degree;*,  and  became  a  perfectly  white 
one,  and  whose  whiteness,  moreover,  waa  not  of  that  pallid 
and  diseased  hue  which  distinguishes  the  Albino  race,  but 
exhibited  that  pure  and  healthful  complexion  which  is  seeH 
in  llie  ordinary  class  of  Anglo-American  labourers,  goes  so 
conclusively  to  prove,  that  the  woolly  appearance  of  the  ne- 
gro's hair  depends  upon  the  qualities  of  that  substance  lodg- 
ed in  the  cells  of  the  skin,  which  is  its  nutriment ;  in  as  much 
as  it  is  stated  an  a  fact,  that  in  proportbn  as  the  black  colour 
forsoc^  his  akin,  and  the  white  extended  ilaelf  over  his  head 
and  body,  wherever  there  bad  been  wool,  it  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  gave  place  to  a  6De  straight  hair,  almost  of  the 
softness  of  silk.  I  say,  inasmuch  as  this  single  fact  goes  so 
conclusively  to  prove,  that  the  curled  hair  of  the  African 
negro  10  produced  by  the  causes  to  which  the  learned  doc- 
tor ascribes  it,  we  may  narrow  the  controversy  still  more, 
and  reduce  the  whole  difBculties  to  this  single  problem, 
can  the  indelibly  black  skin  of  the  African  be  accounted  for 
from  the  operation  of  those  mora)  and  physical  causes  to 
which  it  has  been  ascribed  by  our  author  ?  This  is,  iu  fact, 
the  only  difficolty,  in  our  estimation,  which  cannot,  with  the 
I}tmost  facility,  be  removed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  any 
one  who  is  not  determined  to  shelter  himself  from  convictiott 
under  the  miat  wanton  and  stupid  iucredulily.  On  this 
point,  the  philosopher  hesitates  not  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
striking  aud  stuljbom  difficullv.     We  can  readily  believe. 
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Ibt  all  Ihe  intei-mctliate  shades  belireeti'tliQ  Fair  compIexfaM 
F  the  lemperate  zoticB,  and  the  dark  one  df  tllB  torrid,  018/ 
S  prodirced  by  the  influence  ftf  clitdatc,  Ititf  ahtPe  of  sdcie- 
,  the  mannfii-  of  Uving,  &c. ;  bill'  how  il  hdHpens,  lllht  ihv' 
F'^ti  becomes  periuanedtly  and  indelibly  blafkilhatthirbltibk 
Utii[ileinon  is  ti-ansroitted  froia  father  to  son  tHrbtigh  rttniiy 
lecessive  generations  witlioitt  atiy  iDalciial  altei^liOR';  Il6t6' 
le  tnysteiy  In  the  operation^  of  nature,  wliich  it  re* 
all  llie  penetration  and  rcsenrch  of  tlife  [ihilosOpber  lo' 
ivelijp.     This  t§  tbe  problem,  and  to  afTord  a  solution  tfl'it 
f  tlie  dceiiilei-aliira,  hoC  opus,  hie  labor  est.     Atld  \te  Hcsi- 
e  not  Co  declare,  tlmt  the  learned  author,  in  liisirort'upon 
Wis  sTibjecr.  has  ^iveu  a  solution  of  this  luntter,  perfectly 
AtHfaclory  to  every  liberal  nnd  impartial  intjiiirer after  Iriilh. 
s  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  we  sliall  be  able  to' 
Kji^Ieulate  the  pi-ccise  and  dblerinin.-ite  degree  of  heat;  which 
tr  necessary  to  produce  a  colour  indelibly  bl^clf,  eincc  wn 
!  no  thcrmomeler  by  wliich   this   can  be  ascertained; 
i  vc  can  dctevuiine  the  degree  of  heat  at  irlJicli'  a  conibus- 
We  Gubstance  n  raised  to  the  |)oint'of  ig;nllioT).     Nor  is  it 
pbB«!ble  for  ua  to  decide  with  ceitainly,  wliether,  whenlliose 
nations  whose  colour  has  become  indelibly  black,  are  trans- 
ferred frwm  the  torrid  to  the  tcmperale  imhicb,  and,  ofcoHrBC', 
iclioa  of  those  causes  removed  which  produced  tlieir'' 
|ii|i}exion,  nature  wonld,  by  as  regular  and  rtipid  a'reiro' 
B  process,  return  to  the  colodr  of  white  mcn.    This  is  T 
kiter  which  can  be  determined  only  by  esperiftient,  as,  at' 
rfavenl,  we  have  no  data  on  which  to  forma  Minclustcbi:- 
KHe  |n«sumptIoii,  lioWeverj  lies  entirely  in  favimfof  tl:«  ify^ 
"  !si*,  tliat  the  dArif  hue  of  the  negi-o  wilt;  at  Icnglk,'  yltild' 
i  Uie  uilluciico  of  our  <iliniatc,  and  rCvMt  lo  tiiiS  fiif  colO' 
Oeioftj    Prom  our  o\fn  cTperiwice,  we  can  testify  to  life 
Hthof  tlie  fact,  slated  by  the  Doctor  in' hre  treatise,  witicli 
jL^ems  some  tri  iter  in  liic  American  Review,  who  haS'undcr- 
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taken  the  task  of  reviewing  liiis  work,  wiiliout  having  givett^ 
himself  the  troiibic  tJuly  to  comprehend  it,  has  coDlroverled, 
viz.  that  there  is  a  marked  and  obvious  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  household  servants  in  our  southern  slates, 
both  in  their  forms  and  features,  and  that  this  circuraslance 
is  Dot  to  be  accounted  for,  as  asserted  Uj-  tJiat  reviewer,  by 
the  consideration  that  titey  are  taken  into  Ihe  famihes  of  their 
masters  on  account  of  tlieir  personal  appearance;  since, 
although  this  may,  in  some  inslauces,  be  the  case,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  theholderof  slaves,  in  his  selections  of  those  wlio 
are  to  attend  his  person  and  domestic  concerns,  is  influenced 
principally  by  a  regard  to  tlieir  moral  qualifiralions,  their 
honesty,  fidelity,  industry,  and  tradable  dispoailions,  and  not 
by  the  comeliness  of  their  fignrea,  or  the  regularity  of  their 
features. 

And  in  regard  to  the  asiertlona  of  tliis  reviewer,  that  the 
hue  of  those  negroes,  who  are  well  fed,  well  cloalhed,  and 
brought  up  in  habits  which  approach  nearer  to  the  children 
of  their  mastors,  is  more  dark  than  eveu  the  slave  immediately 
imported  from  Africa,  which  fact,  he  thinks,  stroi^gly  mili- 
tates against  the  system  of  our  aullior,  1  would  barely  re- 
mark, that  llie  direct  opposite  of  his  opinion  is  the  real  truth. 
The  negro  immediately  transported  from  Guinea  is  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  descendants  of  the  natives  of  tliat 
country.  I  consider  the  dry  and  adust  hue  of  the  Guinea, 
negro  as  the  worst  possible  effect  that  tlie  inlemjierate  ar- 
dours of  their  vertical  sun  can  produce,  as  the  utmost  excess 
of  the  black  colour ;  and  titat  the  ebon  and  glossy  coraplexioa 
of  the  household  servant  of  a  sonthern  gentleman,  although 
|Ktrha]ia  equally  dark,  is  the  first  remove  from  that  excesK. 
But,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  feel  very  litlle  concern, 
BiDce  the  merits  of  the  question  to  which  I  would  now  return, 
and  shall  dismiss  with  a  few  more  remarks,  we  not  at  aII  in- 
volved in  it. 
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In  the  first  place,  if  it  be  possible  to  account  for  this  in« 
delibly  black  colour,  Irom  the  operation  of  any  known  moral 
or  physical  causes,  it  is  against  the  soundest  and  best  estab- 
lished rules  of  philosophising  to  look  for  any  others  to  which 
to  refer  the  phenomenon.     No  more  causes  of  things  are  to 
be  admitted  than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, is  a  maxim  deduced  from  an  observation  of  the  inva* 
riable  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  operations,  and  has  become 
an  axiom  in  all  philosophical  investigations.  If,  therefore,  the 
phenomenon  of  this  permanently  black  complexion  in  the 
African  can  be  explained  upon  the  assumption  of  the  origi- 
nal identity  of  the  race,  from  the  operation  of  the  causes 
which  have  been  assigned,  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the 
primary  and  fundamental  rules  of  reasoning  to  admit  a  diver- 
sity of  origin.     This  reasoning  is  so  clear  and  conclusive, 
and,  withal,  so  philosophical,  that  we  should  have  been  ut*- 
terly  astonished  at  any  attempts  to  impugn  or  invalidate  it, 
more  especially  from  those  who  are  always  forward  in  express- 
ing their  supreme  devotion  to  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
bad  we  not  been  well  acquainted  with  the  endless  manoeuver- 
il\gs  and  stratagems,  inconsistencies  and  tergiversations  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  unbelievers.     To  their  grand  purpose,  indeed, 
the  extermination  of  Christianity,   they  adhere  with   the 
steadiness  and  pertinacity  with  which  the  needle  t^irns  to  the 
pole ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  shall  con- 
duct their  assaults,  and  the  expedients  to  which  they  shall 
have  recourse  in  order  to  effect  its  ruin,  they  are  as  variable 
as  the  wind.     The  reviewer  before  alluded  to,  discovers  ex* 
treme  solicitude  to  shelter  himself  from  the  imputation  of  en- 
tertaining views  inimical  to  religion,  in  his  attempts  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  our  author,  so  much  so,  that  by  his  very 
laboured  and  overwrought  effort  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charge,  he  has  rather  left  in  the  mind  some  Suspicions  of  his  sin- 
dSri  ty ;  bat  his  illustrious  predecessor,  luord  Karnes,  is  less  scru- 
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pulqu?  a^d  timid,  and  ^oblusbiDgly  indulges  bjn  smeer.     9ut 
wjhateyer  inaj  be  the  qi^tward  prpfessiojns  or  inwacd  senti- 
IIle;lt^.Qf  tJtUs  ;*e.yiew.er,  o.r  ,^y  of  his  auxiliaries,  there  cannot 
be  ii^e  sjuaUest  doubt,  that  jhostility  to  our  religion  is  the 
^Qur^ce  fj^  wliicb  .originated  the  opposition  io  the  doctriijie 
]^f^l;l^ained  l?y  i^e  Doctor*     Complaint  has  been  made,  that 
tj^e  int^eres/;s  of  ;*eligio^  liaye  been  identified  with  those  of 
this  abs^tr^ct  a^d  j^Jtij^oaophical  question,  and  its  fate  inyolv- 
e.4  in  Jtljie  ^.ucce^s  of  a  theory ;  but,  the  fact  is,  that,  in  the 
p^sent  jcase,  it  ji3  impossible  by  aay  effort  to  disentangle 
tbfijai  from  e^cl^i  otJiv^r*     Does  not  the  account  given  us  by 
^{paes  naturally  lead  us  tp  conclude,  that  Adam  was  the  great 
fpre&tjije^,  from  wjiose  loins  sprang  the  whole  of  our  r^ce^ 
axid  ^sd  jGrod  formed  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli  ? 
Ho  n(^  the  scpptures  expressly  assert,  tfa^  after  the  flood 
ihe  whole  eartl^  \ras  overspread  by  descendants  of  the  three 
«ons  of  Noafo  ?  Fjurthjer,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the 
fj^cp  bp  not  a  fundamental  truth  of  our  religion,  it  is  insepa- 
r^ly  connected  with  tiiose  which  are.     That  the  fall  of 
j^dam  jsubjected  us  all  to  the  dominion  of  a  depraved  nature, 
tfii  sfD,  misery,  and  death,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Re- 
deemer became,  in  consequence,  necessary  to  retrieve  our 
losjses  an^  regain  our  forfeited  blessings,  are  doctrines  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity.     Now,  how  could  the 
d|epts  of  i^Ldam's  transgression  be  extended   through   the 
igp'hole  race,  but  by  virtue  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stooc} 
to  ^U  as  their  great  representative  and  federal  head  ?    Could 
all  mankind  be  supposed,  with  any  show  of  reason,  to  have 
4lijed  in  him,  and  afterwards  been  made  alive  in  Christ,  unless 
they  were  his  lineal  descendants  ?  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the 
whole  philosophy  of  man  confounded,  as  asserted  by  our 
author,  by  that  hypothesis  which  divides  the  kind  into  dif- 
fj^rcnt  speciies,  but  the  whole  system  of  revelation  also,  and 
the?  whole  plan  of  salvation  through  the  Redeemer.     So  that, 
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Initli,  lite  Rer.  Uortur,  in  advoca^llqg  willi  sueb  irxesi^tiLJe 
irce  uf  argument  as  he  lias  iJone,  tlie  idenlify  of  Uic  hiiwau 
ice,  iru.4  uat  ao  mucli  engaged,  as  Ite  inodealljr  aaj'H  of  Jiko- 
iir,  ill  Atkadiag  tfie  QudCQrits  of  ofr  religion,  or  in  carrjrii^ 
\i  a(  lacks  inlo  Uie  ciiemy'a  cEUti]i,  as  ia  Ibrlifyii^  ami  pro- 
ctjiig  tlie  cititdel  iUelf. 

If,  in  ihe  preaeat  inHlance,  he  has  made  Bucccssfiil  cxcur- 

tig  inlo  tiie  Geida  of  nulural  science,  lie  has  returitctl  tadeo 

ith  spuiU  to  enridi  and  adorn  tlie  eancluary  of  bia  GihI- 

e  woiUti)  however,  by  no  means  be  considered  as  indulging 

such  reflecfiuna  as  liie  tbicgoing,  wJlh  a  view  (o  preclude 

i^ir  and  philuNophical  iuvesligalion  of  ihls  subject,  or  Ut 

'lieller  ourselves  from  opposition  bdiind  Ihc  inlWUbility  ni 

Ay  writ.     The  truths  of  clirlstianil/  can  never  receiveany 

detrimeDl  from  Die  most  rigoivoua  exauiiuati«D  of  a  RDund  ifld 

just  philosophy. 

The  researrhes  and  discoveries  of  true  science,  inelcod^ 

ving  impaired  tite  credibility  of  «ur  scriplurcc,  have  la- 

thrown  lighl  upon  that  sacred  voluoie,  and  oorroboraled 

established  the  evidence  of  ita  ti-ulli.     The  point  oov 

pnder  diacussion  alTords  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 

truth  of  Ihia  maxim.    What  account  of  the  origin  oi'  our 

^^e  and  the  peopling  of  tlie  earth,  cuuid  be  more  gimpk, 

iloual,  an>i  consonant  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  phiUisa- 

\}\  than  Ihal  which  is  contained  in  the  Mosaic  bislory. 

\kA  ogrsacreil  scriptures  informed  ua,  fo]lotvingtl.er4hutoiiii 

jeods  of  heatlien  antitiuily,  that  tlje  founders  of  the  iliflcp- 

tt  nations  had  tlieJr  dcMcenl  from  tlie  gods,  or  sprang  up, 

tjie  men  of  CadmuB,  from  Ihe  teeth  uf  serpealji  sonn  in 

rarlb ;  or,  that  Ihe  dark  coloured  intiabilanls  of  the  south 

tre  formed  out  of  ll:e  black  mud  of  the  Nile,  nipt  rare 

ift  wanhl  they  have  aflbrded  to  cavillers !     Had  Ihey  even 

ipouned  the  opinion  of  Ijord  Kamea,  and  given  to  each  dis- 

ict  iiatiou  a  diSitcent  progenitor,  or  that  of  llioae  who  sup- 
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pose  the  African  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  indeed,  but  of  A 
species  inferior  to  white  men,  the  scene  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  this  controversy  would  have  been  completely  re- 
versed.    What  learned  dissertations  would  then  have  pour- 
ed upon  us,  from  the  school  of  infidelity,  concerning  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature  in  her  operations,  and  those  established 
rules  of  philosophising,  which  excluded  the  admission  of  any 
more  causes  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena  than  are  indis- 
pensably necessary.     Thus  the  enemies  of  our  religion  can 
espouse,  or  desert,  the  principles  of  philosophy,  according  as 
it  suits  their  purpose  at  the  time.     There  is  no  possible  form 
in  which  a  divine  revelation  could  have  been  made  to  us, 
which  would  have  secured  it  against  their  wanton  and  unprin- 
cipled attacks.   They  can  assume  all  the  shapes  of  Proteus,- 
and  give  to  their  doctrines  all  the  colours  of  the  chamelion, 
in  order  to  accomplish  their  favourite  object,  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  the  christian  faith* 

In  the  next  place,  in  reference  to  this  question,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  the  whole  weight  of  proof,  (and  there  is  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  it)  is  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  race ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  driven  into  the  very  impro- 
bable and  unphilosophical  hypothesis  of  a  diversity  of  ori- 
giii,  only  by  the  difficulty  which  we  meet  in  our  attempts  to 
solve  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  their  figure  and  complex* 
ion.  Every  possible  consideration  which  can  at  all  enter 
into  an  argument  of  this  kind,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the 
black  colour  of  the  African  is  an  effect  produced  by  the  in- 
temperate heat  of  his  climate,  and  yet  we  shrink  from  a  con- 
viction of  that  truth,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  the  se- 
cret process  by  which  nature  operates  such  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  appearance  of  our  species.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dishonourable  to  the  physiologist  and  philosopher,  than 
to  evade  the  evidence  of  truth  by  such  a  subterfuge.  It  is, 
for  example,  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  warm  climates  have 
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•  powerful  influeoce  in  the  discoloration  of  the  human  akin. 
It  b  equally  certaiot  thai  the  Bame  effect  h,  although  in  a 
less  degree,  produced  by  the  stale  of  society  and  the  maa- 
iier  of  living.  It  !•  certain  also,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
rlimale  becomes  hotter,  the  bilioua  secretions  become  mors 
copious,  and  these  tend  to  darken  the  complexion  of  men. 
It  is  to  be  obseiTed,  moreover,  that  the  etTecIs  of  the  tem- 
perature  of  climates  upon  the  alcin  are  visible  in  our  approach 
to  the  equator,  the  hue  gradually  deepening,  until  at  lengthi 
in  all  tropical  regions  we  find  the  colour  o[  the  inliabitantk 
generally  black.  Now.  with  these  premises  in  our  posses- 
sion, is  there  any  resisting  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  where  all  the  aforementioned  causes  act  upon  the 
inhabilantx  in  their  utmost  {loffcr,  their  indelibly  black  hue 
is  the  result  of  that  action  ?  From  a  peculiar  concurrence 
of  circumstances  it  id  known,  and  demonstrated  by  our  au- 
thor, that  that  portion  of  llie  earth  inhabited  hy  tiie  negro, 
is  more  intensely  hot  than  any  otiier,  and  of  course  there 
also,  the  bilious  secretions  have  their  worst  cfTecl,  in  darken- 
ing the  complexion.  The  debilitating  influence  of  their  in- 
temperate climate,  that  totally  unfits  them  for  any  mental  or 
corporeal  exertion,  has  prevented  them  from  making  any  ad- 
vancement in  the  sciences,  or  improvements  in  the  arts,  and 
thus,  at  all  periods  they  have  continued  in  a  state  of  the  deep- 
est debasement  and  savagism.  When  all  these  circum- 
stances, which,  it  is  admitted  onallJianda,  contribute  lo  the 
degeneration  of  our  race,  are  taken  into  consideration,  they 
appear  to  alford  an  easy  and  satisfactory  cxjtlanalion  of 
all  tliose  varieties,  singular  as  tliey  are,  exhibited  in  Ibil 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  so  dilTercnt  from  any 
thing  to  be  discovered  in  all  the  rest  of  their  species. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this  topic,  by  hazarding 
ao  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  our  race,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  are  all  descendants  of  Adam,  our  great  or»- 
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gioal"  stock,  which  I  do  not  recollfect  to  have  seen  touched  ort 
By  any  writer  upon  this  subject,  and  yet  it  appears  to  rae  to 
carry  along  with  it  strong,  if  riot  conclusive  evidence.     It 
may  be  denominated-  the  historical  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  human  race,  as  the  others  that  have  been  alluded  to  may 
be  termed  geographical  or  physiological.     It  is  the  follotr- 
ing :    There  are  biit  two  opinions  that  have  been  advanced 
in  oposition  to  our  doctrine  that  haVe  the  advantage  of  the 
slightest  plausibility  to  recommend  them,  (if,  indeed,  we  can 
jtistly  bestow  that  honour  upon  these  ;)  the  one,  that  of  Ijord 
Kam&s,  who  supposes  that  for  each  portion  of  the  humaii 
race,  distinguished  by  varieties  of  aspect  and  figure,  the  cfe- 
atot  formed  a  distinct  progenitor  ;  and  that  of  those  wha 
imagine  that  the  African  is  of  the  same  kind  or  genus  with 
the  whites,  but  of  an  inferior  species,  a  sort  of  connecting 
.link  between  man  and  the  ourang-outang.     The  opinion  of 
Lord  Karnes  is  so  unphilosophical  and  improbable,  that  fevr' 
persons  would  feel  inclined  to  give  it  a  moment's  serious  ex- 
Ttmination,  and  should  there  be  found  any  who  do,  they  may 
«ee  an  example  and  masterly  refutation  of  it,  in  the  appendix 
to  the  work  of  our  author  on  this  point.     Upon  the  hypothe- 
sis of  his  lordship,  we  must  not  only  trace  to  a  different 
original  the  Grecian  atid  Roman  head,  the  Simoide  and  Hin- 
dooy  the  German  and  Italian,  the  English  and  French  physi- 
ognomy, but  dark  haired  and  red  haired  people,  those  of  the 
canguine  and  brown  complexion.     In  regard  to  the  hypothe- 
sb,  that  the  African  negro,  although  of  the  same  kind,  is  of 
an  inferior  species  to  the  whites,  which  is  the  only  opinion' 
on  this  subject  that  has  any  verisimilitude  to  support  it,  T 
beg  leave  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  the  following 
remarks.   Sacred,  as  well  as  profane  history,  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  portion  of  our  race  who  inhabit  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  were  originally 
planted  in  the  east,  and  from  thence  gradually  diffused  them- 
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lelves  throughout  the  whole  earth.  After  the  flood,  Japhet 
f»Dd  his  posterity  peopled  the  \ye8t ;  Shem  and  his  offspring 
the  eastern  countries  beyond  Euphrates,  and  Ham  and  his 
family  went  to  the  south.  Now  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  in 
the  various  radiations  of  the  race  over  the  different  countries 
of  the  globe,  none  of  them  extended  themselves  inlo  Africa, 
pr  that  part  of  it  inhal^ited  by  the  negro  ?  Wherever  mo- 
dern circumnavigators  have  pushed  their  discoveries,  whe- 
ther into  North  or  South  America,  to  the  isles  of  the  Great 
Pacific  or  Indian  Ocean,  they  lave  found  the  race  of  man, 
so  industriously  liad  he  traversed  the  earth  of  which  posr 
session  and  dominion  were  bestowed  on  him,  in  the  beginning, 
by  his  creator.  And  was  it  into  the  interior  of  Africa  alone, 
^  country  so  easily  accessible  to  them,  that  the  race  did  not 
penetrate  ?  The  previous  occupation  of  the  territorj'  by  aa 
inferior  species  of  animals  would  no  more  have  excluded  man 
from  obtaining  a  settlement  there,  than  the  previous  existence 
of  the  ape  or  ourang-outang.  And  if  he  did  gain  acce^  in- 
to that  country,  and  the  moral  and  physical  causes  operating 
upon  his  system,  did  not  reduce  him  to  the  form  of  an  Afri- 
can as  we  now  find  him ;  why  do  we  not  discover  him  there 
as  in  the  temperate  zones  ?  How  happens  it  that  the  pecu- 
liar figure  and  hue  of  the  negro,  is  confined  to  that  country 
solely,  if  they  be  not  the  natural  product  of  the  climate  and 
the  manner  of  living  of  the  inhabitants*  In  the  first  notice 
taken  of  these  people  by  the  ancients,  we  find  that  they  ex- 
hibited the  same  appearance,  as  at  present,  and  the  skin  of 
the  Ethiopian  becomes  proverbial,  while  they  seem  to  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  it  is  the  efiect  of  their  intemperate  climate^ 
and  consider  this  complexion  as  naturally  belonging  to  those 
torrid  regions.  Now,  if  the  negro  be  qf  an  inferior  species  of 
the  race,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  none  of  the  higher  species, 
amidst  their  infinite  migrations  through  every  region  of 
the  globe,  would  have  been  found  intermixed  among  thent^ 
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and  that  a  fact  so  important  would  have  been  recorded  \\t 
history?  To  me  it  is  utterly  inconceivable.  That  the  ne- 
gro, therefore,  is  of  the  same  species  with  the  wJiites,  pos- 
sessing as  they  do  all  their  corporeal  and  mental  properties, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  truth  established  by  an  evidence  that 
amounts  to  the  highest  grade  of  moral  certainty.  In  what 
manner  nature  operates  to  j)roduce  all  those  wonderful  changes 
in  their  aspect  and  figure,  so  unHke  the  inhabitants  of  milder 
climates^  will  be  found  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  work  of 
the  philosopher  of  Princeton  befoie  alluded  to,  whrch  is  so 
much  enriched  by  erutlition,  and  does  so  much  honour  to. the 
literature  of  our  country. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  that  comparative  view  of 
man,  in  relation  to  other  species  of  animals  on  this  earth, 
the  several  objects  to  which  he  turns  our  attention  are,  hi& 
longevity,  and  his  powers  of  continuing  and  multiplying  fais 
race,  with  reference,  particularly,  to  the  most  successful 
means  of  augmenting  the  population  of  states  ;  his  social 
dispositions,  and  the  various  forms  of  association  under  which 
the  species  is  inclined  to  collect  itself ;  and,  lastly,  his  sus- 
ceptibility of  improvement,  which  leads  to  the  invention  of 
arts  and  advancement  of  the  sciences*  The  numbers  of 
mankind,  he  informs  us,  will  be  most  successfully  augmented 
by  instituting  the  laws  of  marriage  ;  by  establishing  a  wise 
system  of  property  'iw  the  soil,  which  secures  to  each  man 
his  rights,  whether  consisting  in  the  portion  of  land  allotted 
to  bim,  or  in  the  free  and  entire  use  of  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labour ;  the  adopting  of  such  territorial  regulations  as  will 
tend  to  throw  the  land,  as  much  as  possible,  into  small  and 
nearly  equal  divisions  ;  the  caltivation  of  fnigal  and  simple 
manners  among  the  people,  and  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  pro- 
vision which  custom  has  rendered  necessary  in  their  diet 
The  forms  of  civil  government,  all  of  which  spring  out  of  the 
domestic  state,  are.  either  simple  or  mixed.    The  simple 
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(brm'i  of  associalion  are,  democracj,  aristocracy,  monarcfa]% 
and  despotism  ;  the  mixed,  are  either  republican  or  monar- 
chical.  On  each  of  tliese  topics,  lie  enlarges  nith  his  usual 
clearaess  of  compreliensbn,  peispicuity  of  style,  and  happi- 
nesB  of  illustratiou,  and  so  succeasfuliy  condenses  nithin  the 
compass  of  a  few  maxims,  the  substance  of  ail  tliat  haa  been 
said  by  the  most  approved  writers  en  tJiese  subjects,  that 
this  part  of  the  work  will  be  perused  with  peculiar  interest 
and  advantage  by  every  American  statesman  and  legislator. 
In  regarding  man  as  susceptible  of  improvement,  one  of 
the  tirst  objects  that  strike  our  attention,  and  his  chief  dii- 
tinctioji  from  the  Inferior  animals,  is  the  power  of  communi- 
cating and  recording  his  tlioughls,  and  increasing  and  cor- 
recting his  knowledge  by  communication.  Few  things,  pro- 
ceeds our  author,  in  the  pliilosophy  of  human  nature,  merit 
morealteulion,  than  the  means  of  imparting  our  thoughts  to 
one  another,  by  audible  and  visible  signs.  Our  common 
perceptions,  our  most  useful  and  our  profonndest  reflections, 
the  finest  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  Ihe  most  excursive 
Sights  of  the  imagination,  and  what  is  still  more  difficult,  the 
most  abstracted  conceptions  of  the  Intellect,  may,  by  this 
admirable  contrivance,  be  made  obvious  to  the  senses  of 
KJght  and  hearing-  In  this,  the  infinite  address  of  human 
reason  Is  visible.  The  signs  empl^ed  for  the  communica- 
tion of  thought  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  tiie  natu- 
ral, and  the  artificial  or  conventional.  The  natural  signs 
are  those  looks,  gestures,  and  tones  of  voice,  which,  without 
the  assistance  of  words,  taking  hold  merely  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  nature,  call  up  in  the  minds  of  others  the  ideas,  the 
emotions,  and  the  desires  which  occupy  our  owji.  The  ar- 
tificial or  conventional  signs,  are  either  vocal^ sounds  or  visi- 
hle  characters,  and  ron^lilule  language  either  spoken  or 
written. 
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On  the  subject  of  language,  two  things  especially  merit 
the  attention  of  the  philosopher ;  in  the  first  place,  thie  di- 
Tersity  of  languages  existing  in  the  world,  and  the  similarity 
of  structure  which  pervades  all  languages.  Diversity  of 
languages,  he  represents  as  the  natural  consequence  of  its 
original  imperfection,  artd  of  the  infinite  migrations  of  man- 
kind while  society  yet  existed  in  its  simplest  state.  He 
maintains,  therefore,  that  the  great  variety  of  languages 
found  among  men,  is  an  effect  produced  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  by  the  exercise  of  those  powers  of  speech  with 
which  man  is  endowed  by  his  creator,  under  the  various 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
necessity,  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  to  refer  it  to 
an  immediate  intervention  of  the  power  of  the  supreme  be- 
ing, miraculously  confounding  the  languages  of  mankind  at 
the  tower  of  Babel.  He  embraces  the  opinion  of  those  di- 
vines, who  do  not  admit,  that  the  confusion  which  took  place 
at  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  a  confusion  of  languages,  but  of 
sentiments,  projects,  designs,  as  the  Hebrew  word  may  be 
translated,  and  is  more  frequently  translated  in  the  Bible, 
than  into  the  words  tongue,  or  speech,  which  are  the  expres- 
sions used,  in  this  casef,  in  our  version.  And  in  favour  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  we  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  we  cannot  conceiv^p  how  a  confusion  of  languages  could 
liave  been  a  cause  adequate  to  produce  the  separation  and 
dispersion  of  the  projectors  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  since, 
notwithstanding  this  event,  they  might  still  have  carried  on, 
in  co.ijunction,  their  great  design  :  as  we  know  that  workmen 
6^  various  languages,  and  nations,  and  tongues,  can,  without 
any  difficulty,  co-operate  in  the  erection  of  any  building 
however  magnificent ;  whereas^  a  confusion  of  sentiments 
and  opinions,  leading  to  contentions  and  discord,  would  very 
Iiaturally  induce  them  to  abandon  their  undertaking. 
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The  next  class  of  sigDa  consists  of  those  which  represent, 
by  visible  characters,  the  sounds  of  which  language  is  com- 
posed. At  first,  these  would  consist  of  sach  imperfect  pic- 
tures or  representations  of  visible  objects,  as  a  rude  unpo- 
lished age  would  be  capable  of  depicting.  Moral  and  intel- 
lectual ideas  could  not  be  conveyed  by  this  device.  Yet, 
by  means  of  certain  analogies,  which  are  supposed  to  subsist 
between  sensible  objects  and  correspondent  emotions,  intel- 
lectual conceptions,  and  moral  feelings  of  the  soul,  on  which 
6gurative  language  is  founded,  the  field  of  picluresqtie  wril- 
ing  is  greatly  enlarged.  Thus,  an  eagle  has  been  made  an 
emblem  of  victory,  courage,  elevation  of  mind ;  a  lion,  of 
strength,  magnanimity,  imperial  rank ;  a  dove,  of  mildness  and 
innocence ;  a  serpent,  like  those  encomj)assing  the  wand  of 
Mercury,  of  cunning,  genius,  eloquence  ;  a  circle,  of  endlesa 
dnration ;  and  a  globe,  of  the  whole  material  universe.  Me- 
dals and  allegorical  pictures  furnish  innumerable  examples  of 
this  analogical  imagery  ;  and  the  poets  abound  with  a  drapery 
which  shows  to  what  extent  this  species  of  writing  might  be 
carried.  Before  writing  was  known  to  the  barbarous  nations 
of  Scythia,  when  one  of  their  princes  sent  to  Darins  a  pair 
of  wings,  a  mouse,  and  an  arrow,  if  he  had  been  able  to  trans- 
mit a  picture  of  objects,  it  would  have  equaify  served  to  con- 
vey to  a  proud  king  this  foimJdable  defiance ;  "  thai,  unless 
he  could  fly  in  the  air  like  a  bird,  or  hide  himself  in  the  earth 
like  a  mouse,  the  Persian  arrows  would  overtake  him." 

Painting,  however,  proving  to  be  a  cumbrous,  unwieldly, 
and  ambiguous  mean  of  recording  the  growing  annals  of  na- 
tions, and  though  continually  increasing  improvements  of 
science  and  the  arts,  in  order  to  render  it  a  more  practicable 
vehicle  of  knowledge,  would  be  found  susceptible  of  consi- 
derable abbreviations ;  the  head  of  the  eagle  might  be  made 
to  stand  for  the  entire  bird ;  the  be^  be  used  for  the  head ; 
even  the  outline  of  these  ^ores,  and,  finaliy  a  very  small 
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portion  of  the  outline,  come  to  represent  the  whole.  In  tJie 
progress  of  abbreviation  and  improvement,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  some  minute  curvature  or  complex  inflexion,  con- 
taining ever  so  remote  a  resemblance  of  some  principal  and 
characteristic  part  of  tlic  original  figure,  and  ultimately  do 
resemblance  at  all,  might  stand  for  the  object  itself.  This 
point,  in  tiie  progression,  appears  to  offer  a  natural  introduc- 
tion to  those  verbal  or  idiomatic  characters,  an  example  of 
which  still  exists  in  the  written  language  of  Ciiina  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  stand,  not  so  much  for 
words,  as  for  the  objects  or  ideas  expressed  by  those  words. 
Thus  written  language  is  represented  by  our  author,  as  ad- 
vancing through  the  several  stages  of  improvement,  until  it 
attained  its  ultimate  perfection  in  the  invention  and  use  of  al- 
phabetical characters.  These  characters  are  only  the  ana- 
Ij'sis  of  the  sounds  used  in  oral  discourse  into  their  most  sim- 
ple elements,  and  of  the  modifications  which  those  sounds  re- 
ceive by  the  approximations  or  contacts  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  expressed  by  visible  ^mbols.  After 
having  considered  man  as  a  species,  and  taken  a  view  of  the 
properties  which  distinguish  him  from  other  species  of  ani- 
mals, he  proceeds  to  consider  him  in  his  individual  capacity, 
«nd  to  explain  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  his  nature,  with  reference  chiefly  to  its  moral  destinab' 
tions.  In  contemplating  the  nature  of  man,  what  first  de- 
Tnands  the  attention  of  tiie  philosopher,  is  its  being  a  com- 
pound of  body  and  spirit. 

The  question  whether,  as  was  held  by  the  ancient  Plato* 
nists  and  Pythagoreans,  the  rational  and  sensitive  powers  in 
man  be  seated  in  two  totally  distinct  principles ;  the  one  the 
soul,  t!  e  principle  of  vitality;  the  other  the  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  reason ;  or  inhere  in  one  simple  essence,  the  soul,  as 
maintained  by  most  modern  writers,  he  thinks  of  no  import- 
ance, except  to  gratify  a  barren  curiosity.     He  enters,  how- 
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ever,  at  large  into  the  merits  of  another  question  of  higher 
moment,  because  it  draws  after  it  more  important  conse- 
quences ;  whether  mind  be  essentially,  or,  in  its  primary  prin- 
ciples, different  ^m  matter;  and  whether  sensation  and 
thought  may  not  be  the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  the 
body. 

He  infers  the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul, 
from  the  diversity,  or  rather  opposition  of  its  projiertics  te 
those  of  the  body,  and  concludes  the  chapter,  by  stating  fo 
his  pupils,  in  brief  but  lucid  terms,  the  ideal  systems  of  Aris- 
totle as  revived  by  Locke,  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  and, 
finally,  that  by  which  they  have  all  been  supplanted,  tlie 
system  of  Reid  and  the  Scottish  metaphysicians. 

(To  be  concluded  In  our  next.) 


Art.  II.  A  Guide  to  Yocxg  Shepherds  ;  or  Facts  and 
Observations  on  tke  Character  and  Value  of  Merino 
Sheep  :  ivitli  rules  and  precepts  for  their  managementy 
and  the  treatment  of  their  DiseaseSy  as  well  as  of  Sheep 
in  general.  Collected  from  the  Itfltest  and  best  writers  on, 
these  subjects,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
Author  and  his  friend:^.  Bt/  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D. 
New- York,  Colh'iis  and  Co.     12nio.  pp.  112.     loll. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  Merinos,  and  other  Sheep,  with 
plates.  Recently  published  at  Paris  by  order  of  tke 
government  :  compiled  by  3lr.  Tessier,  Inspector  of 
the  Rambouillet  establishment,  and  others,  in  France. 
Translated  from  the  French,  and  dedicated  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Societies  of  the  United  States,  New-York,  Eco- 
nomical School.    8vo.  pp.  174.     1811. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
particular  merits  of  the  above  works,  or  to  offer  any  abstract 
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of  their  contents.  We  introduce  their  titles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  all  who  may  be  concerned  in  the  subject  ta 
which  they  relate,  to  give  a  close  attention  to  the  matters 
discussed  in  the  volumes  themselves.  They  are  the  result 
of  extensive  experience  and  observation ;  and  will  be  found 
to  be  rich  in  important  facts,  which  will  be  looked  for  in  vain 
in  any  other  publication,  and  to  contain  many  details  pecu- 
liarly interesting  and  instructive  to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  ' 
United  States.  On  the  diseases  of  sheep,  which  heretofore 
have  not  claimed  that  notice  their  importance  demands,  the 
pages  of  Doctor  Bard  and  of  M.  Tessier,  will  be  referred  tn 
again  and  again,  and  always  with  increased  practical  ad- 
vantage. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Statb  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Uniter- 
»iTy,  New- York. 

(With  #l^iew  of  the  College.) 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  formation  of  a  medkal 
school  ia  the  state  of  New- York  was  made  in  the  year  1767, 
during  the  administration  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Henrz 
MooRE  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Cadw allader  Colden."^ 
Previous  to  this  period,  however,  instruction  had  been  af- 
forded to  the  youth  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  in  New*- 
York,  and  the  firstf  essay  in  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  anatomical  knowledge,  was  made  by 
Doctors  John  BardJ  and  Peter  Middleton,§  two  of  the 


*  The  name  of  Cadwallader  Golden  is  memorable  in  the  provincial  annals  of 
this  country;  and,  not  the  least  so,  from  the  many  charters  of  incorporation 
{ranted  during  his  time  for  the  establishment  of  literary  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Himself  an  ardent  and  successful  cultivator  of  science,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  no  oppoftunity  for  promoting  its  interests  in  the  colonies.  See  Life  of  Golden, 
in  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  vol.  i.  p.  297-*-306. 

f  Hosack's  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  New- 
ITerk  and  Philadelphia,  in  Amer.  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

X  Dr.  John  Bard  was  born  in  Burlington,  in  New-Jersey,  February,  1716,  and 
flied  at  his  residence,  Hyde  Park,  near  Poughkeepsie,  in  1799.  He  practised  his 
profession  in  the  city  of  New- York  with  great  honour,  and  the  most  distinguished 
faeces?,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  was  the  author  of  an  interesting  account  of 
the  malignant  pleurisy,.which  prevailed  at  Huntington,  Long-Island,  in  the  year 
1749,  beiidei  rome  otlier  papers.  For  further  particulars,  see  a  Sketch  of  his  Life 
&nd  Character,  in  the  Amer.  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.  vol.  i.  p.  61-^67. 

§  Dr.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  very  few  medical  men  of  this  country,  who,  at 
that  early  day,  were  distingui*ihed  equally  for  various  and  profound  learaing,  and 
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most  distiDguisbed  practitioDers  of  this  city.     In  the  (bllow- 

year,  1768,  the  Medical  School  was  organized,  under  the  di- 
rection and  government  of  the  College  of  the  province,  then 
called  King's  College,  and  a  body  of  professors  appointed  to 
teach  the  several  branches  of  medical  science. 

The  learning  and  abilities  united  in  the  Medical  School  of 
that  day,  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  honourable  to  the  in- 
stitution with  which  they  were  connected.  Dr.  Samuel 
Clossy^  was  chosen  the  Professor  of  Anatomy ;  Dr.  JoHir 
JoNB8,t  Professor  of  Surgery ;  Dr.  Peter  Middletoit, 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  ^fithology ;  Dr.  James 
Smith,|  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  ;  Dr* 
John  Y.  B.  Tennent,  Professor  of  Midwifery;  and  Dr. 


{reat  professioiial  talents.  His  Medical  Discourse^  or  Historical  Inquiry  into  tbe 
ancient  and  present  state  of  Medicine,  the  substance  of  which  was  deliirered  at 
opening  the  Medical  School  of  New-Tork,  published  in  1769,  is  an  honourable  q»e- 
cimen  of  his  talents  and  attainments.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  on  the  Croup,  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Medical  Re- 
pository, vol.  xir. 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Glossy  had,  previous  to  his  arrival  in  America,  from  Ireland,  where 
be  was  bom,  attained  a  high  degree  of  eminence  in  the  medical  profession,  both  ai 
a  practitioner,  and  as  the  author  of  an  interesting  volume  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  oi- 
titled,  '*  Observations  on  some  of  tlie  Diseases  of  the  Human  Body ;  chiefly  takes 
from  the  Dissections  of  Morbid  Bodies,^'  published  in  London.  8vo,  1763.  Hewai 
also  a  short  time  before  chosen  to  the  anatomical  chair,  the  profe^or  of  natural 
philosophy  in  King^s  College.  See  the  Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  second  Presideiit 
of  King^s  College,  in  the  Amer.  Med.  andPhiL  Reg.  vol.  ili.  p.  298—301. 

f  Dr.  Jones  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  New-York,  and  born  at  Janraica,  Loog;. 
Island,  in  1729.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  in  Europe,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Hunter,  M'Kenr 
zie,  and  Pott,  of  London,  and  M.  Petit  and  M.  Le  Dran,  of  Paris.  He  was  de* 
servedly  considered  an  able  teacher,  and  extended  his  reputation  by  the  pubUcatioB 
of  a  volume,  entitled,  **  Plain  Remarks  on  Wounds  and  Fractures,^^  which  appear- 
ed in  1775.  He  died  in  April,  1790,  after  a  most  useful  and  honourable  life  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  his  profession.  See  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  John  Jooe% 
M.  D.  in  the  Amer.  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.  vol.  iii.  p.  323—339. 

X  The  brother  of  WilUam  Smith,  Esq.  tbe  hiatoriao  of  New-York.  He  died  is 
thccityof  New-Ywk,  in  1812. 
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Samuel  Barp,^  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  I^ectures  on  these  several  branches  of  medicine 
vrere  regularly  delivered  by  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen, 
and  the  Degree  of  J)octor  of  Medicine  conferred  by  the 

College-t  ^ 

About  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  a  public  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  S^iuel  Bard,  at  the  medical  graduation, 
in  1769,  a  very  important  addition  was  made  to  the  means  of 
medical^ducation  then  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  the 
New- York  Hospital.  The  necessity  and  usefulness  of  a  pub- 
lic infirmary,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Middletoic,^ 
*^  were  so  warmly  and  pathetically  set  forth  in  that  memora- 
ble discourse,"  that,  upon  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  de- 
livered, a  subscription  was  commenced  by  His  Excellency 
Sur  Heitry  Moore,  and  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterlibg  collected  for  that  establishment.  The  corporation 
of  the  city,  animated  by  the  same  public  spirit  and  active 
benevolence,  in  a  short  time  added  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  the  first  subscription,  when  the  united  amount  was 
employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  that  valuable  institution, 
now  the  pride  of  our  city,  and  alike  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  humanity  and  the  promotion  of  medical  science. § 

The  Medical  School  of  New- York,  thus  provided  with 
learned  and  able  professors,  promised  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantages ;  but  the  revolutionary  war  occasioned 
a  suspension  of  their  labours  ;  the '  professors  and  students 


*  The  pretest  President  of  the  College  of  Phjeiciaos  and  Surgeons,  New-York. 

f  In  his  valuable  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Dr.  Miller  asserts,  that 
BO  medical  degrees  had  been  conferred  bj  the  College  previous  to  the  rev JRtionarj 
war.  Notwithstanding  the  general  accuracy  of  Dr.  Miller,  he,  in  this  instance, 
U  nustaken.  A  copy  of  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  anthelmintic  quality  of 
the  Phtaeoliu  ZvraUnsit  Siliqua  hirsutUf  or  Cow-Itch,  for  (he  Medical  Doctorste 
ia  King*8  College,  by  Samuel  Kissam,  M.  B.  and  published  in  May,  1771,  may  bQ 
ff  en  in  the  library  of  the  Vexr-Yos^  Historical  Society. 

i  Medical  Di^rse,  p^.  Hosack's  Sketch* 
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were  ficattered,  the  college  converted  by  the  enemj  into  a 
militarj  hospital^  and  the  immediate  design  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment frustrated. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  the  former  medical  professors 
being  separated  by  accident  or  death,  t^er  as  a  body  were 
reinstated  in  their  foriaer  situation  in  the  College.  In  the 
following  year,  exertions  were  made  for  the  revival  of  the 
Medical  School  of  this  city,  and  profes*rships  created, for 
that  purpose.  The  individuals,  however,  who  were  appoint- 
ed, either  declined  giving  instruction  altogether,  or  gave  but 
imperfect  courses,  and  the  establishment  consequently  fell 
to  the  ground. 

King's  College  at  the  close  of  the  war  underwent  con- 
siderable alterations  in  its  government,  and  received  the 
name  of  Columbia  College.  William  Samuel  JoHirsoir, 
Esq.  h  L.  D.  son  of  the  first  president,  and  a  gentleman  ia 
every  respect  qualified  to  the  station,  was  called  to  preside 
over  it.  The  reputation  of  the  College,  as  a  school  of  arts, 
soon  became  deservedly  great,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Cinder  whose  more  immediate  care  it  was  placed,  laudably 
attempted,  in  the  year  1792,  again  to  connect  a  medical  es^ 
tablishment  with  it ;  thus  forming  two  faculties,  a  faculty  of 
arts  and  another  of  physic.  At  the  head  of  the  latjer  pre- 
sided, for  some  time,  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.  as  Dean. 
Among  the  professors  who  were  appointed  to  deliver  lectures 
on  the  difierent  branches  of  medicine  were  several  gentle- 
men of  acknowledged  talents  and  professional  merit,  and  it 
was  ardently  hoped  that  the  interests  of  science  in  "general 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  their  labours,  and  the  medi- 
cal chsKicter  of  the  state  soon  acquire  a  high  and  extensive 
reputation. 

The  exertion^  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in 
thus  annexing^  Medical  School  to  that  institution,  were  cer- 
tainly in  the  highest  degree  deserving  commendation ;  and 
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though  the  beoeficial  effects  resulting  from  them  have  been 
but  small  and  limited,  and  fallen  far  short  of  what  was  at  first 
anticipated,  yet  it  would  be  wanting  in  liberality  to  deny, 
that  some  service  had  been  rendered  the  profession  of  me- 
dicine by  its  establishment.  It  appears  from  the  records  of 
Columbia  College,  that  since  1792,  the  time  wlien  the  medi- 
cal faculty  of  that  school  was  organized,  to  the  year  1811, 
thirty-four  students  have  completed  their  courses  of  study, 
and  received  the  medical  honours  of  that  institution ! 

For  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  mention  in  this  place,  the 
Honourable  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New- York, 
in  whom  resides  the  exclusive  power  of  instituting  semina- 
ries of  learning,  and  of  superintending  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature and  science  throughout  the  state,  determined  in  1807 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  Colleos  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  The  power  to  exercise  this  authority  had  been 
vested  in  them  as  early  as  1791,  by  an  act  passed  for  that 
special  purpose.*  That  so  many  years  elapsed  before  that 
venerable  body  thought  fit  to  form  an  institution  to  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  tlie  cultivation  of  medical  science,  appears 
to  have  risen  from  the  existence  of  the  Medical  School  at- 
tached to  Columbia  College,  which  it  was  hc^Pfed  would  have 
superseded  the  necessity  of  another  medical  establishment. 
Accordingly  a  charter  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New- York 
was  granted,  bearing  date  the  12th  of  March,  1807. 

* 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons upon  a  broad  foundation,  under  tl^  patronage  of  the 
Regents  of  thejpniversity,  and  its  sanction  by  the  legisla- 
ture, were  circumstances  viewed  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 

*  The  title  of  the  act  it  as  foUonrs:  **  An  Act  to  enable  the  Regents  of  the 
University  to  establish  a  College  of  Physi'^iani  and  Surgnons  within  this  xtate/ ' 
paired  the  24th  March,  17'J1. 
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Clinical  Instruction  on  the  cases  that  occurred  in  that  insti- 
tution.  The  industry  with  which  the  teachers  of  the  New 
School  devoted  themselves  to  their  respective  collegiate  du- 
ties was  unremitted ;  and  the  ability  and  success  with  which 
they  fulfilled  the  important  stations  assigned  them  was  such, 
that  the  legislature,  at  their  next  session^  in  November  1808, 
made  the  liberal  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  benefit  of  the  College.  The  whole  number  of  students 
who  resorted  to  the  institution  the  first  year  was  fifty- 
three. 

The  College  being  instituted  on  an  extensive  plan,  and  un- 
der the  immediate  superintendance  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  and  the  patronage  of  the  state,  the  liberal  grant 
of  the  legislature  enabled  theni  to  purchase  a  building,  situ- 
ated in  Pearl-street,  better  accommodated  for  their  purpose, 
and  to  make  such  additions  to  the  institution  as  might  in- 
crease the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  Medical  Science.  During  the  recess  of  the  College,  Dr. 
Smfth,  (prmerly  Lecturer,  was  approinted  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgertfy  Dr.  Mitchill,  Professor  of  Natural 
Historj/y  Dr.  Db  Witt,  Professor  of  Chemiatryy  Dr.  M«Ne- 
VEN,  Professor  of  Obstetricks  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Childreny  and  the  President,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

Tlie  second  session  of  the  College  commenced  in  Novem- 
ber, 180B,  and  continued  four  months.  The  Lectures  were 
attended  by  strcnttf-two  students,  a  greater  number  than  had 
ever  before  resorted  to  a  similar  institution  for  medical  in- 
struction in  this  city. 

The  principal  improvements  made  in  the  College  the  en- 
suing year,  related  to  the  departments  of  Anatomy  and  Na- 
tural History.  The  Anatomical  Museum  was  considerably  en- 
larged by  many  valuable  preparations,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Na- 
tural History  and  Mineralogy  received  many  additions  illns- 
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trative  of  the  geologlcnl  conslitiilion  aail  miDeralogical  re- 
sources of  tiie  United  Slates.  Dr.  A.  Bhuge  wag  el'led 
the  Professor  of  Mntcria,  Medica  and  Mineralogy,  Re- 
hires were  giveu  od  all  the  branchea  of  medical  science  'by 
the  several  professors,  and  clinical  practice  at  the  Hospital 
by  Dr.  Miller.  The  third  seaduii  of  the  Colbgc  waa  at- 
tended by  seveaty-three  studeiite  from  different  parts  of 
New- York,  and  from  otlier  states  in  the  union. 

The  success  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
4uring  the  first  tlirec  years  of  tlieir  establishment,  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  gave  the  fullest  eridence 
of  the  numerous  a^r^ntages  which  the  city  of  New- York 
posseaaes  for  a  great  medical  school.  Certain  misunderstand- 
irfgii,  however,  liaving  taken  place  between  the  president  and 
the  profetsors,  the  rapid  progrens  of  the  College  in  its  im- 
portance and  usefulness  received  a  tcmjMrary  check,  and  its 
brilliant  [mspects  were  fur  a  season  overcast.  From  a  want 
•f  unanimity  among  the  professors,  leclures  on  only  some  of 
the  branches  of  medicine  were  delivered,  and  the  pupils  con- 
sequently were  reduced  to  about  one  tliird  the  tbrmer  num- 
ber. 

The  Regents  of  the  Uiiiversily,  upon  receiving  informa- 
tion of  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  the  College,  and 
which  it  was  feared  would  materially  retard  the  advancement 
of  the  inslilutloti,  with  the  same  laudable  zeal  for  the  promo- 
tion of  medical  ^cieuctt  witlt  which  tliey  had  originally  or- 
ganized tlie  ciilabliHhuient,  iinmcdlalely  adopted  measures  for 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  nuschief,  and  for  the  removal 
of  c'very  impediment  lo  ita  proa]ierily.  A  commillee,  con- 
sisting of  tlie  honourable  Chief  Justice  Kknt,  Judge  SPBR- 
CEK,  and  Judge  Hmitii,  was  up^xiinted  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  m  is  u  n  durst  and  ing,  ami  to  report  upon  the  same- 
The  report  wai^  as  follows : 

vnt~  IV.  p 
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At  ^tneelin^  tf  ihe  Regents  of  the  Universily^  held  pursuant 
to  at^MtTHmenty  in  the  Senate  Chamber^  on  the  first  of  ^priltt 

Tlic  Gomiaitlee  to  whom  was  referred  several  papers  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  College  of  Plijsiciaus  and  Sur«;eons  io  the  citj  of 
Ncw'Yorkt^eport,  that  uiifortuaate  misuDderstaadings  have  takea 
place  between  several  professors  of  that  institution,  which  have  a!-" 
ready  maleriallj  impeded  its  operations,  and  unless  somethhig  ef- 
fee (ual  be  done  bj  the  regcutSf  it  will  become  degraded  in  the  es-t 
timatloii  of  the  public,  and  its  usefulness  will  be  inevitably  de^ 
stroked.  • 

The  cooiniittcc  hare  forborne  to  trace  and  bring  to  light  the  con- 
dtict  of  individuals^  becaoae  in  their  opinioait  would  be  both  use- 
hm  Mul  iuvidioiis. 

Propmilions  have  l»een  made  to  the  committee  to  re-model  the 
iuithutiwu  with  a  view  of  rcodetii]^  its  operation  mofc  simg^i, 
wud  (»f  iutvo^lucins  iuto  it  several  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
S^ltiHri  lu  Columbia  Collqr^  and  other  eminent  and  <nftioguished 
UHllviduab:  thb  pcvponiiioa  has  been  viewed  by  the  committee  io 
tto  HUM  favourable  lfatht«  as  it  mxy  extinguish  the  feuds  existing 
aniM^  ihe  pnr«rui  IVi>fcji$Qr»  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
w^ii^tHyi^  add  a»  ic  wilK  in  all  {wobahilisr.  be  the  means  of  uniting 

Thr  \^\wx  *y^^^i^  an  chJKCt  of  lV  llrs(  importance*  in  as  much 
iu  h  wlU  MncitU^Ur,  iii  o^iwf  i:t«iitu;Kx\  a  $p!t'::did  collection  of  mc- 
dWMl  ami  ^uuxw'aI  tatrttts,.  au^i  »  ic  cauuot  fail  to  merit  and  re- 
w>ivv  \\^  \^i\\K\nt^it  wkI  c^KVMmjpMaeii:  of  i:ic  legislature. 

It  is  umHvt^wMTY  tor  ihitc  €KHm»\!iX<^  is>  aue<np(  iv>  display  the  im- 
|H4-iaiii  iMlvaikta^  t\MtH^3ia:r  vbkr'i  ;a  Mttli  orruiixed  Medical 
Hv-hisd  \h  iIk'  x^iy  s!>i  ^^fw-Xori  utust  atK?t\? :  ii$  hospital  and  the 
iwbj*HH4  iW^tUlHsi  K  the  *:ifc5e  j»rtA«.  w\ib«ntc  tin*  violation  of 
U^\  ^'ivat'ul  <i  ti^M  tW  ttv  iJicvtukniKM  ol  m^lical  and  surgical 
km»wl4!A(8u  uuiriv«IW<l  hk  \l^  I'wtvil  S:*4w.  ^ad  it  »  oaly  requisite 
IM  t!kt<itauh  au  UMiiiuiKHK  uiHln  ibo  fiwli^nci^  ean^  ^  the  legisla- 
iui4\  id  «hivli  »b^ll  b<^  uki^uxl  tk^  be^  tduVtt»».  »d  c«  sccui^  ihcs^^ 
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Uuiler  these  unpressiona,  tlic  commiltAbej;  leave  to  report  art 
BbUeralioq  of  tlie  clinrtcr  of  the  Collegn  flf  Phj^ciflris  and  Stir- 
f  "Rcons,  and  lo  (Wipoac  a  new  list  of  oOicnre  and  ]«rorcM>ra,  wldch 
f  klleralioD  is  u  hWovt,  to  wii : 

Bif  lite.  Ri-getils  of  the  Universittf  of  the  Slalt  of 
Nnv-  York. 

I^'hekcab  wc  have  r<!«erveil  to  oitrselrcs  tlwr  right  to  alter  and 
nf0(y  our  oi-ilinnuccs  for  eslabljeliiug  a  Colk-t;e  of  Phygiciatu  ood 
Gureeons  in  Kew-Tot^iht-iefDii', 

Be  it  oTtlaincti,  That  «U  ilie  corporate  rijH<(S  privileges,  |Hiircn, 
niuuilli^a  j^rautet!  by  lis  to  tlie  said  Collr^e  of  rliyiiciaiu 
.  BOtI  Surgeoijs,  to  llie  Tiuslecs  or  Memlwrs  lliereof.  aud  lo  tlic  Sena- 
tus  Acailf-initiis  and  CeiisorB  thereof, 5tiall  liereaftcr  be  cxcUiavely 
vested  Id,  and  c.\€rci«cd  by  lite  Trusieei  of  the  said  College  of 
PhysicisDi  aod  Suigcous,  to  bR  appoiiilitd  (rom  time  to  time  by  lu 
or  our  aiccCBBore.  And  the  said  Trustees  shall  do  awl  perforin  all 
(nailers  and  things  uhicli  the  said  College  of  Physicians  ad  Sur- 
geocs,  ihc  Trustees  or  Members  thereof,  and  llie  Seuatus  Acadcmi- 
ens  aud  Censors  thereof,  are  authorized  ami  required  A  do  and 
perfonn. 

Jndbe  tt  further  ordaiiied.  That  the  President,  Vice  President, 
ProfeffiOrs,  and  Treasurer  of  the  said  College,  for  the  time  being, 
lod  such  other  peiBoua  as  we,  or  our  successors,  may  heveafler  ap- 
:,  shall  be  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Coltege,  provided  the 
e  number  of  the  said  irustees  shall  sot,  at  aoy  lime,  be  moif 
plan  V»enlyfive, 

[  Jnd  be  it  furtiicr  ordained,  Tlmt  the  PrcHident  or  Vice  Pred- 
it  ,or  any  three  of  the  ^isiee«,  shall  have  power,  at  auy  tirait, 
»  call  a  meeting  of  the  said  Trustees,  by  giving  at  least  three 
'fi  previous  notice  of  ihu  time  atid  place  of  holding  said  meet- 
And  five  of  the  said  Trustees  (of  which  the  Presideol,  or  in 
b  absence,  tiie  Vice  Prcsidcot,  sbnll  be  one)  ihnll  be  a  quomtn  for 
e  tniDsactioii  of  business. 

4  he  it  further  ordained.  That  the  Truateesaod  Members  of 
'  tlie  said  College,  who  are  uot  comtiluied  Trustees  by  this  supple^: 
nentary  diarter,  gIikU  be  hcreafta'  fellows  or  merabera  thereof,  wi^ 
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tliat  the  Trustees  shall4hvc  power  to  elect  fello\rs  or  members  of 
the  said  college,  who  shall  at  all  times  have  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending all  the  public  lectures  and  other  courses  of  instruction,  de-> 
liveredbythe  Professors  in  the  said  College;  and  who  shall  also 
have  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum, the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Cabinets  of  Mineralojay  and  Na- 
tural HistoT},  and  the  Library  of  the  said  College,  under  suclyre- 
gulations  as  the  Trustees  shall  prescribe  for  that  purpose.         ^ 

And  be  it  further  ordained^  That  Kesep^flk  to  ourselves  and  oiiit 
successors,  Regents  of  the  Univei-sity,,  tliQ  power  of  making  such 
other  grants  or  ordinances-  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  for  th» 
said  Colle^,  we  finally  order,  that  this  ordinance  shall  form  part  of 
the  charter  of  the  said  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the 
city  of  New- York.  And  we  do  hereby  revoke  and  annul  such 
parts  of  our  previous  grants  and  ordinances  as  are  contrary  to,  or 
inconsistent  with»  the  present  ordinance/' 

The  abovie  extracts  from  the  proceeding  of  the  Regent^ 
of  the  university,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  remark* 
on  the  subject  to  wliich  tfaey  relate.  The  changes  proposed 
to  be  made  both  in  the  officers  and  in  the  government  of  the 
College,  were  such  as  manifested  equally  a  regard  to  theL, 
rights  of  other  establishments,  and  the  solicitude  of  the 
lAegents  for  the  welfare  of  that  which  they  had  founded  an<l 
cherished. 

Though  their  laudable  designs  were  for  a  while,  in  a  par- 
tial degree,  protracted,  on  accoun^f  the  conduct  of  som« 
gentlemen,  in  relation  to  the  profeyorships  with  which  thejp 
were  honoured,  yet  such  arrangements  were  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  now  created  according  to  the  nei« 
Charter,  that  the  various  courses  of  instruction  delivered  bjK 
the  professors  formed  a  complete  system  of  medical  educa>» 
tion. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  College,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen accepted  the  stations  ta which  they  were  elected  o» 
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Ihe  lai  of  Aprily  1811,  hy  the  uDanimous  resolTe  of  the 
Honourable  the  Regents  of  the  University: 

Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.  President. 

Benjamin  De  Wit-j,  M.  D.  Vice  President. 

John  Augustine  Smith,  Profissor  of  AnatoiJij/y  Sur- 
gery, and  Physiology. 

David  Hoback,  )M.  D.  Professor  of  the   Theory  and 
Pradrnk  of  Physic  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

William ^MEs  ML'Neven,  M.  D^  Professor  of  Che-- 
mistry. 

Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Natural 
History. 

John  D.  Ja<^ues,  Treasurer*. 

John  W.  Francis,  llegistrar. 
During  the  same  session,  other  measures  particularly  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  Interests  of  the  New  School  of  Me- 
dicine ^^ere  adopted*  The  Elgin  Botanic  Garden,  founded 
by  Dr.  Hosack,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  pror 
Rioting  medical  science>.was  placed  by  them  at  thfe  disposal 
gf  the  Kegents.  That  honourable  board  committed  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
care  of  that  extensive  Botanical  establishment,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  College,  for  the  laudable  purpose  contem- 
plated by  the  legislature.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Botanic 
Garden  became  an  important  addition  to  the  State  Medi* 
cal  School,  and  aflfbrds  more  ample  means  of  instruction  in  s^ 
highly  interesting  branch  of  education,  than  are  emoyed  ia 
any  other  Medical  Seminaiy  in  the  United  States.^'^  The  le- 


^  The  Elgiu  Botanic  Garden  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  on 
the  middle  road  between  Blooraingdale  and  Kingsbridge.  'I^  ground,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  acrc-F,  was  purchased  from  the  corporation  of  New-Vork,  ia 
1801,  by  Dr.  David  Hosack,  the  founder  of  the  cf^tablishment.  The  view,  from 
«Jie  roo9t  elevated  ji^rt,  is  rarie^atsd  aad  extensive,  and  the  soil  itself  of  that  dl 
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gislature  also,  during  thb  session,  made  a  further  grant  of 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  benefit  of  the  College. 
The  College  having  thus  undergone  such  material  altera- 
tions, and  received  such  liberal  aid  from  its  founders  and 
patrons,  a  new  list  of  oflScers  being  chosen,  and  its  internal 
government,  formerly  placed  with  the  Censors  and  Senatus 
Academicus,  being  now  vested  in  a  board  of  Trustees  com- 
posed of  the  President,  Vice  President,  Profesilrs,  Treasurer, 
and  other  members  of  the  medical  profi^ion,  elected  to 
the  station,  directed  its  attention  with  increased  zeal  to  the 
immediate  object  of  its  establishment. 


versified  nature,  as  to  he  particularly  adapted  to  tlie  cuUivatioo  of  a  great  ▼aiiety 
of  vegetable  production?.    Inmiediately  after  the  purchase,  the  proprietor  bad 
4be  grounds  cleared  and  arranged  in  a  manner  the  best  adapted  to  the  diffbrcBt 
kinds  of  vegetable,  and  planted  agreeably  to  the  most  approved  stile  of  CNrDaoMB- 
tal  gardening.    A  conservatory  for  the  more  liardy  green-hous^plants  was  aba 
built.    As  a  primary  object  in  this  e^tablidmi^t  xrzs  to  collect  and  c^tivate  the 
native  plants  of  this  country,  especially  such  as  possess  medicinal  properties, 
there  were  in  cultivation  at  the  commencement  of  1835,  near  fifteen  hundred  ipecxei 
of  American  plants,  beside  a  considerable  number  of  rare  and  valuable  esiMica. 
In  1806,  important  additions  were  made  to  the  collection  of  plants  from  varioai 
parts  of  £urope,  and  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.     A  second  building  for  their 
preservation  was  erected,  and  the  foundation  for  a  third  laid,  which  was  j-^impM^ii 
in  the  following  year.    In  the  autumn  of  18116  a  Caia^og^t  of  the  pluits  which  had 
been  collected,  and  which  amounted  to  nearly  two  thousand,  was  published,  ^oce 
that  time,  the  Botanic  Garden  has  been  greatly  improved.     The  buildings^  wUch 
are  erected  on  the  mon  recent  plan  adopted  in  institutions  of  thb  kind,  consist  of 
three  large  and  well  constnicted  houses,  exhibiting  a  front  of  one  hondred  aii4 
eighty  feet.    The  greater  part  of  tlie  ground  is  brought  in  a  state  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  divided  into  variotis  compartment*,  calculated  for  the  iastnictioD  of  the 
vtudent  of  Botanj-  and  Medicine.    The  establishment  is  surroaoded  by  a  belt  of 
forest  trees  and  slirubs,  and  these  again  are  enclosed  by  a  stone  vail  two  and  a 
half  feet  iiyhickness,  and  seven  feet  in  height.    Upon  the  pardiAse  of  the  estab- 
lishment bAe  Iegi;}lature,  in  1810,  the  founder  of  the  garden  published  a  teoond 
edition,  gmfy  eniaged,  of  the  Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  there,  arranged  in 
ttlphabeticaTorder,  and  embracing  the  generic  and  specific  names  of  Unueiu  the 
synonyms  of  various  autfiors,  the  pop»:lar  appellations  by  which  they  are  known. 
&c     tor  a  more  minnte  account,  see  a  "  Stctevunt  of  Facts rehiite  fo  the  tstA- 
luhment  ^d  jrrogr^  of  the  Elgin  Sotanic  Gard.u:^    Horiu,  SiginauU,  or  a  C 
fUu^uc  oj  thr  rtcnU,  ttc.  second  edition,  puWishcd  in  1811. 
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The  services  rendered  the  College,  by  the  late  measures 
^xdopted  by  the  Regents  and  Legislature,  soon  became  appa- 
rent. On  the  15th  of  May,  1811,  the  first  Medical  Com- 
mencement in  the  institution  was  held,  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine  granted  to  eight  gentlemen,  who  had 
previously  undergone  the  necessary  examinations  prescribed 
by  its  laws,  and  publicly  defended  their  respective  inaugu- 
ral dissertations^  This  was  a  greater  number  of  degrees  in 
medicine  than  was  ever  before  granted  at  one  time  in  this 
citj,  since  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  School  in  New- 
York.  The  honours  of  the  College  were  publicly  conferred 
by  the  President,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Chanceller  and  Regents  of  the  University,  the  Trustees  and 
other  officers  of  the  institution. 

Important  additions  were  made  this  year  to  the  Chemical 
department  of  the  College,  the  laboratory  was  rebuilt,  and 
the  chemical  lecture-room  materially  improved.  The  fifth 
session  of  the  College  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  1811.  The  business  of  the  College  was  opened 
by  an  elegant  and^ppropriate  address  from  the  president,* 
and  the  several  professors  entered  with  becoming  spirit  upon 
the  duties  belonging  to  their  respective  departments.  The 
course  of  Anatomy^  Surgery^  and  Physiology  was  delivered 
by  Professor  John  Augustine  Smith  ;  Chemistry^  both  in 
its  relation  to  medicine  and  the  arts,  was  taught  by  Profes* 
ser  M*Neven  ;  and  the  course  of  instruction  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic  and  Clinical  Medicine,  and  on  3tidr 
tvifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  by  Profes- 
sor HosACK.  To  this  last  mentioned  branch,  Professor 
HosACK  had,  a  short  time  previous,  been  appointed  Lecturer 
by  the  Board  of  TRistees.     The  several  branches  of  Natu 

it . 

•  A  copy  of  Uiis  excellent  prodaction,  delivered  by  Dr.  Bard,  may  bs  seen  in. 
;he  Amw.Med.  and  Phil.  Res-^ol.  ii.  p.  36»-382. 
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ral  History  were  taught  by  Professor  Mitch  ill  :  the  gto- 
logical  and  inineralogical  parts  of  the  course  were  illustrated 
tiy  the  rich  cabinet  of  fossils  attached  to  the  College,  and 
Ihe  jilustral4ons  in  Botany  give¥L  at  the  Slate  Botanic  Garden. 
Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica  were  delivered  by  the 
Vice  President,  Dr.  I)b  Witt.  The  exertions  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  their  several  branches  of  instniction  were  unre- 
mitted, and  deserving  the  highest  commendation  :  the  result 
«f  their  labours  was  highly  adv>aniageous  and  satisfactory  to 
their  pupils.  On  the  practice  of  physic  alone,  upwards  of 
•ne  hundred  lectures  were  given  during  the  session  by  the 
professor  of  that  branch. 

At  the  commencement  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May 
ibilowing,  the  time  appointed,  twenty  gentlemen  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  president  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine,  eleven  ef  whom  had  been  regular  students  of  the 
in&titution. 

|t  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  the  language  in  which  the 
Regents  of  the  University  expressed  themselvet^  when  speak- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  College  at  thi#time : 

**They  view  (says  the  committee  to  ^libm  was  referred  tTieto 
«ness  of  the  College)  with  satisfaction  the  advancement  of  the  Col- 
lege to  a  greater  degi-ce  of  prosperity  than  it  has  at  any  time  here- 
tofore enjoyed.  The  names  of  (fie  students  reported,  as  attending 
the  several  classes,  arc  eighty-four  in  number,  which  is  a  flattering  * 
indieation  of  the  continued  progress  of  tins  Medical  School.  The 
President  and  jProJressors  appear  to  have  made  great  exertions  to 
ptofnote  its  welfare  and  permanent  success ;  and  their  zeal  for  the 
cultivation  of  medical  science  merits  the  approbation  oT  the  Re- 
gents. ^ 

^  The  chemical  and  anatomical  profess^sliips,  as  they  are  at- 
tended with  much  expense  to  the  incunflRts,  deserve,  in  tlie 
cipinion  of  your  committee,  some  aid  and  support  from  the  Regents ; 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  annuity  of  me  hundred  dollars,  lately 
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^Tftoted  by  tbe  legislature  fur  the  use  of  tbe  college,  staould  be  ap- 
pcupnated  foT  tills  aecessarf  aod  ipporlaot  object." 


In  tbeir  annual  report  to  llie  leglalature,  dated  oa  tlie  27th 
May,  1812,  Ibey  aleo  observe: 

The  orgaaizatioa  of  the  College  of  Physiciana  and  Surgeooa 
bceu  improved,  and  it  now  preseals  a  fair  prospect  of  gpcedily^ 
rising  lo  a  stale  of  usefuluen  and  celebrity,  audi  at  may  be  justly 
expected  from  the  imporlance  of  tbe  conimuuily  in  wbicli  it  h  sitita- 
ted,  and  thegoverumentuuder  whose  auspices  it  haa  been  erected. 

■'  A  geodeniBn  uoiversally  acbnowIcL'ged  araoiig  tlie  first  iu  the 
medical  profession  in  America,  hag  congeuted  to  be  placei)  at  tlie 
head  of  il,  and  profesora  of  the  belt  tslentft  bave  been  procured  to 
deliver  iustruction  in  It." 


The  board  of  Irusteea  of  the  College  could  not  forbear  to 
tender  to  their  professional  bretlu-en  their  congratulations 
upon  the  successful  establishment  of  the  institution,  and  the 
salutary  effects  which  resulted  from  its  re-organixatloH.  Thk 
tltey  did  iu  their  circular  address  of  September,  1312,  in 
which  they  briefly  stated  the  flouriabing  condition  of  tbe  Col- 
lege, and,  at  llie  same  time,  announced  the  several  courses  of 
ficctures  intended  to  be  deliveredduring  tbe  ensuing  session. 
The  sixlh  session  of  the  College  commenced  at  the  ubobJ 
time,  tn  November,  1812,  and  complete  courses  ofLecturea 
on  Anatomy,  Siirgeri/,  and  Physiology ;  on  the  Theory  oiwl 
Prflc(ic«  of  Physic  and  Ctinictil  Medicine;  on  ObMrtncs, 
and  the  Disatsts  of  IFcnnen  and  Children ;  and  on  CAetnirtry, 
nere  delivered  by  the  respective  professors  of  these  bronchei' 
AiTiiDgementa  having  been  made  by  the  Professor  of  JSata- 
ml  History  for  delivering  instruction  to  his  class  at  a  differ- 
ent sensvD,  the  bectures  on  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
and  Zoology,  were  given  by  Frofesaor  MitchtlL  in  the  en- 
rot.,  t*.  n 
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suing  spring.     Sixty-oDe  Lectures  were  delivered  by  tht 
Professor  of  Natural  HUtorjon  these  braaches  of  education. 

Oa  tbe  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1813,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  was  conferred  on  live  candidates,  who  had  com- 
pleted their  education  in  the  College,  and  to  whom  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  had  grauted  that  honour. 

The  preceding  sketch  contains  a  concise  and  faithful  rela- 
tion oT  the  principal  circumslamces  connected  with  the  ori^ 
and  progress  of  the  College  of  Piiysicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Kew-York.  It  was  considered  unnecessary  to  oflfer  a  more 
minute  detail,  as  the  public  at  large  would  feel  little  interest 
in  dwelling  upon  particuFars  of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  bring  to  light  the  transactiiMs  of  individuars, 
wIh\  instated  by  disappointed  ambition,  or  envious  of  the  con- 
dition of  tbe  College,  were  not  wanting  in  devising  means  to 
destroy  its  prospects,  or  to  add  to  the  ctany  difficulties  una- 
voidably connected  with  the  organization  of  an  institution  of 
this  nature.  It  has  alwavs  beeu  observed,  that  establishments 
tor  the  profuotiou  of  science*  Uke  other  ^sociated  bodies, 
have  tueir  iuKeni-aiS  of  languor  a;>  well  as  their  periods  of  vi- 
S^Mir  and  activity. 

The  College,  havi::g  successfully  encoaiitered  tht  evils 
which  it  had  ori^bjuv  to  ccui.eaJ  wi:r-  it  »  believed, 
«iow  s^amfc  ^si  a  fcHiiioatioa  too  drm  to  be  shaken.  Its 
v^organi^tiou  ia  tae  vexr  IS  11.  by  tlie  honourable  the 
Ke^j^uts  of  ihsf  Cuiversity.  has  j«rv;ved  as  salutary  in  its  ef- 
fc\Ua*thi^  Uhwt  sau^utoe  cculd  have  prraiised.  Though 
Ifenv  v^^ttnt  have  not  elapscrtl  siuce  that  event,  yet,  so  suc- 
v^Hwftdhf  have  the  labows  of  the  College  been  directed,  that 
ttA)9<^  wh^  fcuve  svu'^  IcteJ  iLeir  evTuvratioi:  uoider  its  care,  and 
k»vv  rvc^ivwi  »ts  ttKNitcal  de^r^fes,  »?eAr!y  ecual*  in  point  of 
numlier.  all  ifcLo  K^oi-e  tbat  luue  hid  received  t!»  same 
U\»»vMr  in  thi*  5ji  r.e.  Tiv  lirdtt;v:jrjLl  Pi-^sertations  published 
Vv  ilw  3Ei**dtta;e*  cf  tJxe  Cuiv^t^ity  are  alsv>,  &r  tbe  most 
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part,  liiglily  honourable  to  the  faleats  and  acquirements  of 
their  respective  authors,  and  rcOect  credit  on  the  institution 
whence  thty  received  their  education. 

The  present  fourishing  condition  of  the  state  Medical 
School  cannot  but  be  viewed  with  peculiar  satisfaction  hy 
every  friend  of  science  and  humanity ;  and  the  Soard  of 
Trustees,  moreover,  deeming  tliemselves  fully  warranted  on 
account  of  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  laudable  zeal  of  the  Begenta  of  the  University,  to  aug- 
ment the  mcanfi  of  medical  education  afforded  by  the  Col- 
lege, have  recently  adopted  measures  for  that  purpose.  In 
pursuance  of  tiiis  object,  they  have  appropriated  a  considerable 
part  of  their  funds  to  the  purchase  of  ground  as  a  permanent 
eitnation  for  the  'College,  and  are  engaged  in  completing  an 
elegant  and  commodious  edifice,  in  all  respects  commensurate 
witlt  tite  increasing  cliaracter  and  importance  of  the  inslttu- 
tion.  The  Board  of  Trustees  liave  made  such  arrangements 
as  will  secure  the  completion  of  the  work  in  due  season,  in 
order  that  the  several  professors  may  enter  upon  tlieir  re- 
spective duties  at  the  usual  time,  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. Additional  provision  has  lately  been  made  to  the  anato- 
mical nnd  chemical  departments  of  the  Cullege.  It  may  also 
be  proper  here  to  state,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  the  College,  tlie  Trustees  appointed  John  W.  Fbascis, 
Bl.  D.  Ijeelurer  on  the  InslHiUes  of  Medicine  and  the  Mafe- 
ria  Medica. 

When  the  advantages  which  New- York  possesses  for  a 
great  medical  establishment  are  considered ;  advantages, 
arising  from  its  natural  situation;  its  extensive  population, 
now  nearly  equal  lo  most  of  the  capitals  of  Euro|>e  ;  its  large 
sind  well  endowed  hospital  and  other  public  cliarilies ;  its 
boianic  garden;  its  well  organized  Medical  College,  and 
the  extensive  system  of  education  which  it  embraces ;  and 
when  it  is  furtlier  considered,  that  these  advantages  are  in- 
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creased  b3r  the  muiiificent  patronage  of  the  state?  it  is  nat  toa 
much  to  say,  that,  id  the  means  of  instruction,  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  second  to  no  similar  institution  in 
the  United  States. 

Officers,  fee.  of  the  Cpi^lege;  of  Phtsiciaks  and  Svk- 
OBoirs  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New-York,  1S13. 

Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.  President 
Benjamin  Db  Witt,  M.  D.  Vice  Presideni. 

John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomj/, 
Surgery f  and  Physiology. 

David  Hosack,  M.  TX  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  and  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Lecturer  oh 
Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

William  James  M'Neyen,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry^ 

8amu£i>  L.  Mitchill,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  History. 

John  W.  Francis,  M.  P.  Ledurer  on  the  Institutes  of  Me^ 
dicineandthe  Materia  Medica. 

trustees. 

Samuel  Bard,  John  D.  Jaques, 

Benjamin  De  Witt,  Thomas  Addis  Emme't, 

John  Augustine  Smith,  Joseph  Bloodgood, 

David  Hosack,  Andrew  Hunt, 
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^Yhh^Bvs  of  the  Several  Courses  q/*  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  College  of  Phtsicians  and  Surgeons,  New- 
York,  ♦ 

ANATOMFy  SURGERY,  AlTD  FHrSIOLOGT. 

The  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Physiology ,  are 
embraced  in  one  course,  and  are  delivered  by  Professor 
John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D.  The  objects  of  Dr. 
Smith's  labours  are,  consequently,  threefold ;  to  illustrate 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  to  present  such  physiolo- 
^cal  views  of  each  part  as  necessarily  arise  from  considerr 
log  its  peculiar  nature  and  functions,  and  thence  to  make  a 
pointed  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  important  du- 
^8  of  the  surgeon.  This  latter  object  is  iatlways  regarded  by 
the  professor  as  one  of  primary  consideration,  and  he,  there- 
fore^ enters  upon  the  duties  belonging  to  his  department,  by 
pointing  out  the  value  and  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  surgery,  the  means  by  which  that 
science  is  to  be  acquired,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be 
practised,  both  as  it  regards  the  surgeon  himself,  his  fellow 
practitioners,  and  the  community  at  large.  The  professor 
next  takes  up  the  consideration  of  Ufe,  its  essential  prin- 
ciple, as  it  has  been  called*  a:nd  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is 
characterized,  particularly  in  the  different  classes  of  animals 
and  vegetables.  The  laws  which  govern  animate  matter,  and 
the  various  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  relative  to 
it,  are  stated  and  examined.  Upon  this  subject,  every  argu- 
ment is  produced  which  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
distinct  vital  principle.  To  this  naturally  succeeds  obser- 
vations upon  death,  an  examination  into  the  character  of 
inorganic  matter,  or  matter  deprived  of  animation,  the  vari- 
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ous  causes  hy  which  death  is  produced,  and  the  efieCU  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

As  the  continuance  of  existence  appears  to  depend  nrare 
immediately  upon  the  Tirculation  of  the  blood,  than  upon 
an  J  other  process  of  the  animal  economy,  Professor  Smith 
next  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  fluid  is  formed.  He  states  the  several  opinions  which 
have  been  maintained  concerning  it,  and  details  its  sensible 
and  chemical  qualities  as  aCTorded  by  the  latest  experiments* 
The  importance  of  this  fluid  Is  still  further  evinced,  when 
the  professor  points  out  its  relation  to  secrdion^  and  ex«- 
amines  the  various  substances  formed  from  it. 

Doctor  Smith  next  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  &onf« 
as  one  of  the  substances  produced  from  the  blood  :  its  for- 
mation and  growth,  its  stnicture  and  peculiar  character,  are 
related :  the  individual  bones  are  then  described,  with  their 
connections  and  particular  uses.  After  the  bones,  the 
muscles  are  next  demonstrated  :  their  peculiar  organizatioii 
is  unfolded,  and  the  nature  of  muscular  motion  explained 
from  the  phenomena  whicli  it  exhibits.  What  is  usually 
denominated  the  vascular  system,  is  then  treated  of:  the 
great  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  arte- 
ries being  universally  admitted,  the  professor  minutely  il- 
lustrates the  structure  and  course  of  the  blood  vessels.  The 
process  of  digestion  and  assimilation  (including  the  anato- 
my of  the  chylopoidic  and  other  viscera)  is  next  taken  up, 
and  this  part  of  anatomical  instruction  concluded  with  a 
view  of  the  lymphatic  and  absorbent  systems. 

Professor  Smith  next  commences  with  a  view  of  the  or- 
frans  of  sense;  having  demonstrated  the  structure  of  the 
brain  according  to  the  manner  adopted  by  the  English,  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate  the  anatomy  of  this  organ  agreeably 
to  the  improved  method  of  the  French.  In  his  examination 
ei  the  uervous  system,  Doctor  Smith  endeavours,  as  far  as 
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time  will  permit,  to  make  b!s  hearers  acquainted  with  the 
Biost  im|)ortaat  facts  which  have  becD  brought  to  light  from 
the  reiiearclies  of  philosopliera  on  this  subject. 

Id  explaioiog  the  structure  asd  functions  of  everj  part  of 
the  bodj,  (o  the  advantages  aSbrded  by  oral  instruction  are 
added  those  which  may  be  derived  from  a  large  collection  of 
an^omical  preparations  and  from  dissections.  The  profes- 
sor also  frequently  avails  himself  of  the  aid  afforded  by  com- 
parative anatomy,  in  order  to  illustrate  particular  subject^ 
and  occatiiooally  has  recourse  to  preserved  specimena  of 
diseased  parts  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurately  unfoldmg 
the  changes  effected  by  morbid  action. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  understood  that 
anatomy  and  physiolt^  are  intimately  blended ;  the  latter 
being  deduced  from  the  former,  la  like  manner,  the  profes- 
sor, while  demonslrating  the  structure  of  a  part,  keeps  con^ 
stantly  in  view  its  functious,  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable, 
and  the  operations  and  remedies  they  may  require. 

Correct  anatomical  knowledge  being  the  basis  of  sui^ery, 
the  professor  dwells  witli  minuteness  upon  those  parts  espe- 
cially in  which  the^ skill  of  the  surgeoo  is  most  required: 
Thus  the  anatotsy  anj  slrucliire  of  the  part  is  first  particu- 
larly unfolded ;  the  nature  and  seat  of  (he  diseases  to  which 
it  is  exposed  explained;  ample  directions  given  for  (he 
Uanoer  of  conducting  the  operation  required ;  and  tlie  prin- 
eiples  of  surgery  still  further  exemplified  by  performing 
the  operation  in  the  presence  of  the  class  upon  the  dead 
body.  The  professor  treats  at  length  all  those  subjects 
which  claim  tlie  attention  of  the  naval  and  military  surgeon. 

This  course  of  Lectures  commences  on  the  first  Alondav 
•f  November,  and  continues  d^iHi/  far  four  moiths. 
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THEORY  A5D  PRACTICE  OF  PHTSIC  AITD  CLINICAL  MEDICINE4 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  and  Clinical  ilfrcK- 
cine^  are  delivered  in  the  same  course  of  Lectures,  by  Da- 
riD  H08ACK9  M.  D.  the  Professor  of  those  branches. 

Introductory  to  the  practical  subjects  which  this  course 
embraces,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  pupils  who  may  be 
commencing,  or  may  hare  recently  entered  upon  the  study 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Hosack  commences  by  exhibiting  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  structure  of  the  hutnan  body  ;  more 
especially  directing  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  various 
functions  it  performs  in  a  state  of  health,  including  those  ap- 
pertaining to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 

In  this  view,  particular  attention  is  given  to  those  func^ 
tions  which  physiologists  have  denominated  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  system.  Under  this  head,  the  various  excre- 
tions, both  as  regards  their  influence  in  health,  as  well  as  the 
changes  they  undergo  by  disease,  receive  that  attention 
which  their  importance  demands. 

The  causes  of  disease,  whether  inhe^nt  in  the  system^  or 
produced  by  the  operation  of  external  agents,  are  next  enu- 
merated. 

The  influence  of  climate,  soil,  food^  sleep,  cloathing,  ex- 
ercise, both  mental  and  bodily,  the  passions  of  the  mind^ 
the  functions  peculiar  to  the  difierent  sexes,  the  various 
trades  and  occupations  of  life,  in  as  far  as  they  are  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  sources  of  disease,  are  severally  no- 
ticed in  this  part  of  the  course  :  as  the  subject  of  climate 
embraces  circumstances  equally  interesting  to  the  philoso- 
pher and  physician,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  ia- 
fluence  which  it  exerts  upon  the  bodily  and  intellectual 
powers  of  man.  In  connection  with  this  discussion,  due  re- 
gard is  also  paid  to  the  sensible  and  adventitious  qualities  of 
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\ixe  atmbspherey  and  their  agency  in  the  prodtietion  of  en- 
demic and  epidemic  disorders.  Dr.  Hosack  next  inqiiireii 
how  far  the  functions  of  the  constitution  possess  in  them* 
Ifelves  the  poWer  of  removing  diseases,  as  ascribed  to  theni 
by  most  of  the  aiicient  and  by  some  modern  physicians ;  and 
concludes  the  preliminary  part  of  the  course  with  to  outlind 
of  that  preparatory  knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
)[>hyiician  to  possess  when  he  approaches  the  bedside  of  the 
iuck. 

He  nett  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  various  diseasei 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  exposed,  arranging  the  whole  iii 
such  manner  as  he  conceives  best  calculated  to  assist  the 
student  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  each; 
the  causes  which  produce  thetn,  tod  the  means  to  be  employ-^ 
ed  ibr  tteir  prevention  and  cure;  With  this  view^  Dr;  Hd- 
SACK  distributes  diseases  into  the  eight  following  classes : 

i.  FebreSf  (Fevers)  enibracing  the  Various  forms  of 
Intermitting, 
Remitting,  and 

Continued  Fevers. 

« 

!2.  Phlegmasia^  (Inflammations)  containing  all  diseases  of 
ito  inflammatory  nature. 

3.  Ctdaneiy  (diseases  of  the  skin)  in  which  all  the  cutane- 
Ms  diseases  are  arranged  agreeably  to  the  orders  adopted  by 
Dr-  WiJlan. 

4.  Prdjluviay  (discharges)  including  all  hemorrhages,  ni 
Well  as  the  morbid  discharges  which  take  place  from  the  ex-^ 
cretory  organs  of  the  system. 

5.  SuppressioneSf  (suppressions)  or  those  diseases  which 
iconsist  in  a  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions. 

6.  Newoses,  (nervous  diseases)  embracing  all  those  whicU 
inore  especially  reside  in  the  nervous  system,  including  tht 
various  diseases  of  the  mind  as  Well  as  those  of  the  body. 

▼OL.  iv;  it 
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7  CachexicBj  (vHiations)  the  diseases  more  peculiarlj  an* 
sing  from  a  morbid  condilion  of  the  fluids  of  the  system ; 
iiichidiug  tJiose  whicli  arise  from  their  redundance  either 
general  or  partial,  as  the  various  forms  of  dropsy,  and  those 
disordei-s  which  proceed  from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  circu« 
latii!g  mass. 

8.  LocaleSy  (local  diseases)  containing  tumours,  disloca- 
tions, wounds,  ulcers,  and  other  diseases  usually  denominated 
local.^ 

Having  pointed  out  the  objects  and  advantages  of  this  no- 
sological arrangement,  the  professor  proceeds  to  delineate 
the  various^  diseases  whicli  it  comprehends. 

Tiie  subject  of  fevers,  which  fall  under  the  daily  observa- 
tion uf  every  practitioner,  and  which  derives  peculiar  im- 
{H)rtance  from  the  e])idemics  with  which  the  United  States 
have  been  visited  eiucc  the  year  1791,  receives  especial  no- 
tice in  this  course. 

Wiien  describing  the  treatment  of  diseases,  Dr.  Hoback 
not  only  minutely  details  the  remedies  to  be  prescribed, 
their  mode  of  operation,  and  the  difierent  stages  id  which 
tl»ey  are  severally  iudlrated,  but  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the 
sick,  inchuling  all  those  circumstances  which  have  an  inflii- 
euce  u(H)n  t:;e  character  of  diseases  atid  which  it  is  equallj 
the  duty  of  the  p!:ysician  to  direct,  are  also  embraced  in 
this  course  of  Lectures. 

MIDWIFKRY  AND  THE  DISEASES  OK  WOMEX  A5D  CHILDREN^ 


This  course,  as  laugrrt  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  not  uulv  embraces  the  deliverv  of  women  in  child- 
UhI,  but  compreLerds  tiie  diseases  peculiar  to  pregnancy, 


•  For  a  view  of  the  details  of  l>r.  Hoiiici'*  clissificativC.  «e  the  Amer.  Med. 
and  Phil.  Re^.  vol.  ii.  -.  -JTO.  Irs  jdvaau-e*  wj!!.  on  a  fcti;rv  ijcciiioD,  bepoiate^ 
cut  hy  ih^f  d-jtliL-r  -a  ji  ao;*  ev.cCMve  vot'i,  ca  tza  9'j,.r;cL 
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those  attendant  upon  parturition,  %Dse  which  succeed  to  de- 
livery coDDectedwiththepuerpernl  state,  and  the  diseases  of 
earl^  infancy,  especially  those  wliich  occur  during  tlie  mortlli, 
Tiie  lectures  od  tiiis  important  branch  of  medical  educalion, 
are  also  delivered  (at  a  separate  hour)  by  the  Professor  of  (he 
Theory  and  Practice  of  PliyBJc. 

Dr.  HosACK  commences  tiiia  course  with  a  description  of 
the  bones  of  the  p^vis,  noticing  their  form,  situation,  di- 
tnensions,  connexions  with  each  other,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  bodyt  iucluding  a  comparative  view  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  structure  of  (he  head  of  the  fcetus  ;  at  the  same 
time  illustrating,  by  an  extensive  collection  of  preparations, 
the  various  deformities  of  the  pelvis,  and  tlieir  elTecIs  upon 
labour.  He  next  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  soft  parts 
connected  with  the  pelvis,  pointing  out  their  structure,  re- 
lative eiiuution,  connexion,  the  changes  wliich  take  place  in 
consequence  of  pregnancy,  the  vessels  wliich  supply  them 
and  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  upon  them,  necessary 
to  be  known  to  (he  accoucheur. 

Having  described  the  anatomical  structure  both  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  organs  of  generation,  he  notices  their  va- 
rious functions,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  and 
the  treatment  they  severally  demand.  The  immcrons  dis- 
eases couneclfid  nilh  menstrual  ion,  are  particularly  treated 
of  in  this  pact  of  tlie  course. 

The  gravid  ulenis,  embracing  a  view  of  the  changes  indu- 
ced by  impregnation  ;  the  signs  of  conception ;  the  slrncturc 
smd  growth  of  the  ovum  ;  the  circulation  of  the  foelus,  and 
that  which  takes  place  between  the  mother  and  child,  comes 
next  under  consideration.  The  changes  pr^uced  in  the 
■ystem  by  pregnancy,  the  diseases  attendant^jjua  il,  and 
their  mode  of  treatment,  including  the  premature  expulsion 
of  the  fceius,  and  the  (reatmcnt  of  those  accidents  which  arc 
fretjuently  attendant  upon  abortion,  arc  then  fully  detailed. 
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In  the  second  part  (Aihe  course,  the  premonitory  sign^ 
of  labour,  the  changes  wnich  take  place  during  the  process 
of  parturition,  and  the  diseases  it  occasionally  produces^  are 
sext  enumerated. 

The  several  stages  and  progress  of  a  natural  labour ;  th^ 
different  classes  of  labours,  the  cliaracteristic  symptonw 
of  each,  and  their  peculiar  treatment,  are  then  minutely  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  upon  the  machins. 

The  regimen,  or  management  of  women  in  child-bed,  the 
diseases  which  are  frequently  attendant  upon,  or  succeed  to. 
parturition,  and  the  diseases  of  the  new-bom  infant,  consti- 
tute the  third  psirt  of  the  course. 

The  pupils  are  then  referred  to  the  New- York  Iiying-Ii^ 
Hospital  and  the  Lying-in  Ward  of  the  Aims-House,  where 
they  enjoy  abundant  opportubities  of  exemplifying,  at  the 
bed-aide,  the  principles  they  may  have  acquired. 

The  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  are 
delivered  daily  throughout  the  session,  and  those  on 
wifery,  at  a  separate  hour,  three  times  a  week. 


CHEMISTRX** 

Tlie  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  is  delivered  by 
Professor  William  James  M-Nevex,  M.  D. 

Chemistry  may  be  taught  either  by  proceeding  from  the 
consideration  of  simple  bodies  to  that  of  the  combinations 
which  they  form,  or  else  by  deducing  analytically,  from  the 
compound  body,  the  more  simple  elements  of  which  it  con- 
sists. The  former  of  those  methods  has  been  gF-nerally  pre- 
ferred from  the  tine  that  so  many  simple  substances  were 
developed  l%meansof  the  modern  improvements  in  this 
science.  It  is  also  the  method  followed  by  the  professor  of 
this  college. 
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If  Gompound  bodies  be  first  presented  to  the  examiDatioa 
pf  the  learner,  his  progress  is  continually  interrupted  by  hU 
ignorance' of  all  their  constituent  principles,  on  which,  howr 
ever,  their  mutual  action  and  phenomena  depend.  But  sujj^ 
of  them  as  have  not  been  decomposed  are,  according  to  tiro 
just  logic  of  chemistry,  to  be  deemed  elementary  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and»  in  the  stage  to  which  it  is  now  advanced,  a  clear 
and  accurate  demonstration  of  their  properties  necessarily 
forms  the  basis  pf  the  science.  By  considering  these  pro* 
pertieaf  first  separately,  and  next  in  combination,  a  know- 
ledge is  acquired  of  the  most  complicated  phenomena,  not 
only  with  most  facility  and  precision,  but  also  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  constantly  in  pur  view  the  effects  of  pror 
portioto  and  teinpieraturei  thq^e  predominating  agents  of  all 
chemical  ch^pges. 

Influenced,  doubtless,  by  such  considerations,  the  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  first  deems  it  proper  to  point  out  the  ac- 
tive powers  impressed  generally  upon  matter,  and  then  dis- 
criminates and  exemplifies  the  nature  of  chemical  action. 
The  laws  of  affinity  are  followed  by  those  of  repulsion,  and 
the  forms  of  this  power  in  electricity,  galvanism,  caloric, 
light,  receive  all  the  consideration  necessary  for  demonstrat- 
ing its  most  important  phenomena  during  the  production  of 
chemical  combinations. 

The  most  simple  confineable  substance,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  powerful  chemical  agent,  comes  next  under 
examination,  and  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  oxygen. 
Conformably  to  the  mode  adopted  in  this  course,  are  first 
shown  the  combinations  of  oxygen  with  simple  inflammable 
substances,  the  neWly-discoverecI  metals  being  selected  for 
the  first  example.  The  metals  have  a»  primary  interest  for 
the  persons  who  chiefly  frequent  those  lectures,  and  at  the 
same  time  this  subject  connects  the  finest  discoveries  of  the 
inpderns  with  the  most  improved  part  of  ancient  chemistry. 
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But  a  principal  motive  with  the  professor  for  the  earlj  intro^ 
duction  of  this  part  of  the  matter  of  his  lectures,  and  the 
adoption  of  this  arrangement,  arises  from  its  reserving  a  great 

f^rtion  of  the  interest  of  pneumatic  experiments  to  be  dif- 
sed  over  the  remoter  parts  of  his  course,  when,  perhaps 
the  application  of  his  auditors  begins  to  slacken,  and*  they 
have  most  need  of  being  amused  while  they  are  instructed. 

The  consideration  of  the  newly-discovered  metals  neces- 
sarily brings  on  that  of  the  alkalis  and  earths,  but  though  it 
is  shown  that  these  are  metallic  oxydes,  yet  since  thfy  have 
strong  peculiarities,  and  are  extremely  active  ih  their  chemi- 
cal agencies,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  preserve  in  some  mea- 
sure the  ancient  distinction,  and  consider  them  as  a  separate 
order  in  their  power  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  forming  saline 
compounds. 

Ammonia  is  connected  with  the  metallic  oxydes  by  con- 
tainmg  oxygen,  and  is  strictly  connected  with  the  alkalis  by 
its  properties ;  at  the  same  time  that,  from  the  nature  of 
its  compound  base,  it  introduces  the  consideration  of  other 
simple  substances.  These  are  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  of 
which  the  examination  naturally  succeeds. 

The  union  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen  forms  atmospheric  air, 
of  which  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  are  now  inves- 
tigated. A  varied  proportion  of  the  same  elements  pro- 
duces other  important  combinations,  such  as  the  nitrous  ox- 
yde  and  the  nitric  acid,  &c.  .The  constituent  principles  of 
the  metallic,  alkaline,  and  earthy  nitrates  having  been  hi- 
therto examined,  the  combinations  themselves  are  at  this  pe- 
riod easily  understood. 

The  union  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  forms  water,  and  wa- 
ter is  again  resolved  Ihto  its  elements  by  various  processes 
of  nature  and  art.  These  important  phenomena  are  de- 
tailed ;  the  nature  of  congelation,  fluidity,  vaporization,  an4 
latent  heat  is  then  fully  developed. 
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The  uiiioD  of  oxygen  with  carbone,  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, &c.  is  productive  of  an  highly  important  class  of  acids, 
and  these  enter  into  an  equally  important  order  of  combina- 
tions.    They  now  find  llieir  place  in  a  connected  series. 

After  those  acids  of  well  known  composition  are  placed 
the  muriatic,  the  fluoric,  and  boracic  acids,  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  there  hang  as  yet  some  doubts  and  uncertainty. 
But  in  all  cases  their  combination  with  the  substances  alrea- 
dy known  is  exliibited  to  the  studenti 

The  chemical  physiology  of  vegetables  opens  a  difTerent, 
a  new,  and  a  very  interesting  field,  as  well  to  the  philosophi- 
cal chemist  as  to  the  student  of  medicine.  In  this,  which 
may  be  called  the  second  part  of  the  course,  their  proximate 
principles  and  combinations  are  duly  considered. 

The  examination  of  animal  substances  is  reserved  to  the 
latter  part  of  these  lectures.  It  takes  up  the  varieties  of 
animal  matter,  their  chemical  properties  and  combinations: 
It  treats  of  those  animal  functions  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  chemistry,  and  it  concludes  with  the  spontaneous  change? 
which  animal  bodies  undergo. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENTS  OF  CHEMICAL   ACTION. 

Of  Chemical  Attraction^  and  the  Laws  of  Chemical 

Changes. 

Of  Repulsion. — ^Electrical  repulsion  and  attraction,  and 
their  relation  to  chemical  changes ;  galvanic  repulsion  and 
attraction,  and  their  relation  to  chemical  changes  ;  calorific 
repulsion ;  temperature  and  the  instruments  for  measuring 
it ;  expansion  by  caloric ;  specific  caloric  of  bodies ;  quan* 
tity  of  caloric  evolved  by  combustion ;  the  motion  and  com- 
municatjon  of  caloric ;  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Of  UgM,  and  its  operation  in  producing  chemical 
changes. 
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Of  Oxygen,  and  its  combination  with  simple  iiiflammiir 
ble  bodies. — lst>  With  the  m£tals  thai  produce  alkalis. 

With  Potasdunu — Methods  of  dbtainiDg  potassium ;  prd^ 
perties  of  potassium;  hydrat  of  potassa ;  siibcarbouate  ofpo- 
tassa ;  methods  of  obf aining  the  hjrdrat  and  subcarbonate ;  ex- 
perimental proofs  of  the  properties  of  potassium  and  potasia; 

With  Sodium. — Methods  of  obtaining  sodium ;  propertied 
of  sodium;  pure  soda;  hydrat  of  soda;  bxyde  of  dodiiun; 
subcarbonate  of  soda  and  their  properties. 

2d.  The  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  metals  thatprfh 
duce  alkaline  earths. 

With  Barium. — Methods  of  obtaining  barium ;  barjrta  and 
hydrat  of  baryta ;  methods  of  obtaining  hydrat  of  baryta ; 
salts  of  baryta ;  barytic  mixtures. 

WUh  Calcium. — Methods  of  obtaining  calcium  ;  proper^ 
ties  of  calcia  and  hydrat  of  calcia;  causticity  ;  preparation 
of  mortar  and  cements ;  calcareous  mixtures. 

With  Magnesiuin. — Method  of  obtaining  magnesia  ;  pro- 
perties of  magnesia :  salts  of  magnesia  ;  magnesian  mixtures. 

With  Aluminum. — ^Method  of  obtaining  alumina;  proper- 
ties of  alumina ;  gems,  pottery,  porcelain,  chinaware ;  ali^ 
minous  mixtures. 

With  Silicum. — Method  of  obtaining  silica ;  properties  of 
silica ;  glass  ;  silicious  mixtures. 

With  Strontium. 

With  Zircanium* 

With  Itiriumi 

WUh  Glucinum* 

3d.  Of  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  metals  thai 
produce  oxydes» 

Oxyde  of  Manganese,  gray,  black. — ^Mineralogical  history 
of  manganese ;  analysis  of  the  ores  of  manganese  improper- 
ties  and  uses  of  the  oxyde  of  manganese ;  methra  of  ob- 
taining manganese. 
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Oxjfde  of  ZmCf  ea{afiime.*-^Mineralogical  hiatoiy  of  zinc ; 
analysis  of  ores  of  zinc  ;  methods  of  obtaining  zinc;  proper- 
ties  and  economic  uses  of  zinc ;  medicinal  uses  of  the  oxyde 
9Uid  salts  of  anc. 

Oxgde  qf  Tin,  tin  stone,  woodrtin  ore. — Mineralogical  his* 
tory  of  tin ;  analysis  of  ores  of  tin ;  method  of  obtaining 
tin;  properties  and  economic  uses  of  tin ;  medicinal  uses  of 
tin. 

Oxyde  of  hron;  magnetic  iron  stone,  magnetical  pyrites^ 
loadstone,  specular  iron  ore,  hematites. — ^Mineralogical  histo- 
ry of  iron ;  solphurets  of  iron ;  carburets  of  iron ;  argilla- 
ceous iron  ores ;  analysis  of  ores  of  iron ;  properties  of  iron ; 
properties  of  steel ;  method  of  converting  iron  into  steel ; 
economic  uses  of  iron  and  steel ;  medicinal  uses  and  prepara- 
tions of  iron. 

Oxyde  of  Copper,  mountain  blue. — ^Mineralogical  history 
of  copper ;  analysis  of  ores  of  copper ;  properties  of  cop- 
per; economic  uses  of  copper;  medicinal  preparations  and 
salts  of  copper. 

Oxyde  of  head,  red-lead  ore> — Mineralogical  history  of 
lead ;  analysis  of  ores  of  lead ;  method  of  obtaining  lead ; 
properties  of  lead ;  medicinal  preparations  of  lead. 

Oxyde  of  AnJtimony,  the  gray  ore. — Mineralogical  history 
of  antimony ;  analysis  of  ores  of  antimony ;  properties  of 
antimony ;  medicinal  preparations  of  antimony. 

Oxyde  of  Bismuth,  bismuth  ochre. — Mineralogical  history 
of  bismuth ;  analysis  of  ores  of  bismuth ;  properties  of  bis- 
muth ;  medicinal  preparations  of  bismuth. 

Oxyde  of  Cobalt,  black  cobalt  ore. — ^Mineralogical  histo* 
ry  of  cobalt ;  analysis  of  ores  of  cobalt ;  properties  of  cobalt ; 
economic  uses  of  cobalt. 

Oxyde  cf  Mercury,  native. — Mineralogical  history  of  mer* 
cury ;  analysis  of  ores  of  mercury ;  properties  of  mercury  ; 
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mediciDal  preparations  of  mercnrj;   method  of  detecting 
mercurial  poisons  ;  economic  uses  of  mercury. 

Oxyde  of  Silvery  calciform  silver  ore. — Mineralogical  hii- 
tory  of  silver ;  extraction  of  silver ;  analysis  of  ores  of  ail- 
yer ;  properties  of  silver ;  silvering ;  plating ;  method  of  se- 
parating silver  from  copper;  medicinal  preparations  of  sil- 
Ten 

Gold. — Mineralogical  history  of  gold;  analysis  of  ores  of 
gold;  properties  of  gold;  gilding;  plating;  cupellation; 
medicinal  preparations  of  gold. 

Platina. — Mineralogical  history  of  platina;  propertieft 
and  uses  of  platina ;  method  of  obtaining  pure  platina* 

Tellurium. — ^Mineralogical  history  of,  &c.  The  same  of 
Nickel;  Uranium;  Osmium;  Tungsten;  Titanium;  Co^ 
lumbium;  Cerium;  Palladium;  Iridium;  Rhodium^ 

4th.  Of  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  m^tcUs  thai 
produce  acids. 

Oxyde  of  Arsenic^  native. — Mineralogical  history  of  ar- 
senic; analysis  of  ores  of  arsenic;  properties  of  arsenic; 
method  of  detecting  arsenical  poison ;  medicinal  preparatioiui 
of  arsenic. 

Oxyde  of  Chrome, — Mineralogical  history  of  chrome ; 
analysis  of  ores  of  chrome ;  properties  of  chrome  ;  chro- 
mates. 

Molybdenttj  8rc. 

Of  Oxygen  in  combination  with  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen. 

Ammonia* — ^Methods  of  obtaining  ammonia;  propertiea 
of  ammonia. 

Of  Oxygen  in  combination  with  nitrogen  only. — ^Atmos- 
pheric air;  analysis  of;  its  chemical  and  physical  properties^ 
pitrous  gas;  nitrous  oxyde;  nitric  acid;  eudiometry;  nr- 
trates. 
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Of  Oxygen  wiih  hydrogen  only. — ^Water,  in  the  state  of 
Ice  ;  in  the  floid  state  ;  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Of  Oxygen  in  combination  with  carbo?i.-^arbonic  ox- 
yde :  carbonic  acid  ;  carbonates. 

Of  Oxygen  in  combination  with  sulphur. — Sulphurous  ox- 
yde ;  sulphurous  acid ;  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphates;  sulphites; 
sulphurets ;  sulphuric  aether. 

Of  Oxygen  in  combination  with  phqspiuorus. — ^Phospho- 
rus acid ;  phosphoric  acid ;  phosphates ;  phosphites ;  phos- 
phurets. 

Of  Hydrogen,  and  its  combination  with  simple  inflam- 
nables. 

Of  Hydrogen  in  combination  with  carbon, — Olefiant  gas ; 
darburated  hydrogen. 

Of  Hydrogen  in  combination  with  sulphur. — Sulphurated 
hydrogen ;  hydrosulphurets ;  supersulphurated  hydrogen^ 
and  its  compounds. 

Of  Hydrogen  in  combination  with  phosphorus. — Phos- 
phorated hydrogen  gas. 

Of  Muriatic  Acid. — Muriates  ;  metallic,  alkaline,  earthy. 

Of  Chlorine. — Hyperoxy  muriates ;  alkaline,  earthy,  bleach- 

bg. 

Of  Fluoric  Acid. — Fluates  ;  metallic,  akaline,  earthy. 

OfBoracic  Acid. — ^Borates;  metallic,  alkaline,  earthy. 
Of  the  Chemical  Physiology  of  Vegetables. 

Of  Vegetation. — Germination ;  the  food  of  plants ;  mo^ 
tion  of  the  sap ;  functions  of  the  leaves. 

Of  the  proxinude  principles  of  Vegetables. — Of  gum ;  of 
fecula;  sugar;  honey;  gluten;  gelatine;  caoutchouc;  bird- 
lime ;  wax ;  fixed  oil ;  volatile  oil ;  camphor ;  resin ;  gum- 
lesin;  balsam;  extract. 

Of  Tannin. — ^Preparation  of  tannii^  combination  of  tannin 
with  gelatin ; — tanning ; — with  alkalis ;  with  earths ;  witb 
oxydes ;  with  acids ;  species  of  taninn. 
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Of  Oallic  ilctd.— Preparation  of  gallic  acid ;  properties 
of  gallic  acid ;  gallates. 

Of  Prussic  Acid. — ^Preparation  of  prussicacid;  proper- 
ties of  prussic  acid ;  prussiates. 

Of  Citric  Acid. — ^Preparation  of  citric  acid ;  properticf 
of  citrid  acid ;  citrates. 

Of  Malic  ^cid.— Preparation  of  malic  acid ;  propertici 
of  malic  acid ;  malates. 

Of  Oxalic  ^cid.— Preparation  of  oxalic  acid ;  propertic* 
of  oxalic  acid ;  oxalates. 

Of  Tartaric  Acid. — ^Preparation  of  tartaric  acid  ;  proper- 
ties of  tartaric  acid ;  tartrites. 

Of  Acetic  Acid. — ^Preparation  of  acetic  acid ;  properties 
of  acetic  acid ;  medicated  vinegars ;  acetites;  acetic  ether. 

Of  the  formation  of  Aniftial  Substances^  and  of  Animal 
Products. — Of  the  blood ;  of  the  chyle ;  of  the  Ijmph,  sa- 
liva, pancreatic  and  gastric  fluids ;  of  the  bile  and  biliarj 
calculi ;  of  urine,  urea,  and  urinary  calculi ;  of  fibrin ;  of 
skin,  celular  fibre,  membrane,  tendon,  ligament,  cardlage, 
bone,  and  shell. 

Of  the  Functions  of  Animals. — Of  digestion ;  of  respira- 
tion ;  of  assimilation ;  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  bodies.  ' 

The  Lectures  on  Chemistry  are  delivered  four  times  a 
week  throughout  the  session. 

ITATURAft    HISTORT. 

The  subjects  of  this  extensive  course  are  divided  by 
Professor  Mitchill  into  distinct  heads,  after  the  following 
arrangement :  He  begins  with  the  history  of  the  earth,  as  a 
planet  or  integrant  portion  of  the  universe.  I.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts  :  1.  Cosmogony^  embracing  the  doctrines  re- 
lative to  the  origin  of  the  world.  2.  Oeognosy,  or  the  ac- 
count  of  the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  the  chaotic  stat«» 
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doring  the  deluge,  and  since  that  event.  Its  constituent 
parts  viewed  under  five  divisions  ;  (a)  Prinuzvaly  or  such  as 
were  formed  at  the  creation,  or  deposited  from  chaos  imme* 
diatelj  after,  such  as  syenite,  topaz-rock,  quartz-rock,  primi- 
tive flint,  slate  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  slate,  argillaceous 
slate,  serpentine,  with  primitive  lime-stone,  gypsum,  and 
trapp.  (b)  TransUionj  or  such  as  were  formed  when  a  fur- 
ther subsidence  from  the  original  medley  of  things  took 
place,  of  which,  transitioa-lime-stone  and  trapp,  gray  wacke, 
flinty  slate,  and  transition  gypsum,  are  examples  :  (c)  Flat 
or  secondary^  to  wit,  sand-stone,  low  stratified  lime*stone, 
gypsum  and  trapp,  rock-salt,  chalk,  and  coal :  (d)  Alluvial^ 
formed  more  recently  still  by  settlement  from  water,  consti*- 
tnting  the  bottoms  of  valleys  and  level  spaces  between  moun- 
tains,  as  well  as  the  chief  constituents  of  widely  extended 
phuns.  (e)  Volcanic^  or  the  products  of  subterraneous  fire, 
comprehendmg  lava,  slag,  ashes,  scoris,  ^c.  In  this  ar- 
rangement, he  follows  the  system  of  the  distinguished  Ger- 
man, Professor  Werner.  He  is  a  firm  Neptunian,  and  ex- 
amines at  great  length,  the  operation  of  water  in  giving  con- 
figuration of  the  globe.  3.  Mineralogical  Chemistry^  or  an 
explanation  of  the  properties  of  matter,  attractive  and  re- 
pulsive, by  which  its  different  forms  and  modifications  are 
effected.  4.  Physical  Geography^  or  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  globe,  as  to  land  and  water,  mountain 
and  valley,  continent  and  island,  mine  and  surface.  This 
section  of  the  course  is  denominated  Geology. 

11.  The  history  of  light,  as  the  most  copious  of  created 
existences,  and  occupying  the  widest  space  in  the  universe. 
It  is  considered  as  a  body  rendered  fluid  by  means  of  heat  or 
caloric,  like  other  bodies,  and  like  them,  giving  out  its  heat 
on  its  deccHmposition.  A  review  b  given  of  the  modem  dis- 
coveries by  Bancroft,  Herscliell,  Ritter,  and  Wollaston, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  enlarge  and  reform  the  doctrines 
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of  Newton,  and  inclining  him  to  the  belief,  that  the 
beam  consists  of  two  ingredients,  colour  and  caloric*  m 
Hence  is  deduced  a  theorj  of  colour  and  heat  as  evolved 
from  light  by  its  decomposition,  and  imparting  to  every  thing 
its  proper  hue  and  temperature.  White  is  considered  a 
chemical,  and  black  a  mechanical  assemblage  of  all  colours  ; 
and  Rumford's  considerations  on  the  black  clothing,  furs  and 
ikins  of  animals,  and  on  the  black  coating  of  other  bodies  in 
relation  to  heat,  are  exhibited  to  strengthen  this  argument* 
The  analogy  between  light  and  sound  is  traced,  to  show  the 
doctrine  embraced  by  some,  that  impulse  or  vibration  may 
be  of  great  efficacy  in  bringing  about  the  phenomena  of 
light.     This  part  of  the  course  is  termed  Pkotology. 

III.  Heat  is  next  considered,  and  its  natural  history  at- 
tempted. A  great  source  of  it  is  the  sun-beam,  or  chemiGal 
compound  of  colour  and  light.  Another  copious  source  of 
it  is  the  oxygenous  fluid  of  the  atmosphere,  or  phos-oxyge- 
Bous  gas  as  it  ought  to  be  called.  If  the  sun-beam  becomes 
associated  with  oxygen,  it  forms  the  compound,  erroneously 
called  oxygenous  air.  It  is  really  a  solutioiv  of  oxygen  in 
fluid  light,  and  on  tlie  resolution  of  this  compound  into  its 
constituent  parts,  heat,  light,  oxygen  and  colour  come  fortk 
After  considering  the  mechanical  and  chemical  theories  of 
fire,  a  preference  is  given  to  Pictet's  arrangement  of  the  facts 
under  four  heads,  to  wit,  the  free,  latent,  specific,  and  fixed 
forms  of  heat.  Its  effects  are  considered  as  producing  con* 
traction,  expansion,  liquidity,  fluidity,  fusion,  and  as  the 
great  stimulus  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  plutomc 
hypothesis  is  examined  and  rejected.  This  branch  of  the 
course  is  called  Pyrology. 

IV.  The  history  of  water  is  the  next  subject  of  Profet* 
sor  Mitchill'b  discussion.  It  is  the  great  agent  in  effecting 
the  changes  the  earth  has  undei^ne.  The  proofs  are  sta« 
ted  of  its  having  covered  the  mountains,  and  (^  its  separatioil 
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&om  the  materials  with  which  it  was  anciently  blended, 
forming  thereby  the  stratification  illustrated  under  the  head  of 
Geology.  Reasons  for  supposing  the  waters  of  the  globe  to 
baye  undergone  a  diminution ;  1.  In  the  formation  of  crys- 
talline bodies  ;  2.  In  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  ;  3. 
In  the  formation  of  plants ;  and,  4.  In  the  organization  of 
animals.  By  these  processes,  an  immensity  of  tiie  water 
which  esusted  at  the  flood  is  converted  into  solid  forms,  and 
a  correspondent  shrinking  of  the  ocean  has  ensued.  In  these 
natural  and  easy  ways,  is  the  problem  solved,  which  the  in- 
genious Jamieson  gives  up  in  despair,  that  is,  what  has  be* 
come  of  the  surplus  water  that  once  deludged  the  world  ? 
The  primitive  inundation  having  thus  subsided,  the  questbn 
is  examined,  whether  the  quantity  of  water  is  yet  diminishing, 
as  some  of  the  modern  philosophers  think ;  considerations  are 
offered  in  favour  of  such  a  belief,  in  consequence  whereof^ 
preparation  is  making  for  the  final  consummatidn  of  terres-. 
trial  afiaurs  by  fire.  Waters  apparently  rushed  from  the 
IKNith,  according  to  Kirwan's  doctrine,  wiestionable  whe* 
tber  water  can  be  decomposed  as  the  fashionable  chemists 
tlunk,  and  whether  it  is  not  an  element,  as  the  ancients  and 
Priestley  contended.  It  is  divisible  into  three  historical 
section.  1.  Salt  water,  such  as  saline  or  briny  fountains, 
the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  Euxine,  Caspian,  and  Judean 
seas ;  and  the  Nitrian  and  Mexican  lakes.  2.  Fresh  water, 
luch  as  the  fluid  of  rain,  dew,  snow,  and  hail  ;  spring  or 
fountain  water ;  river  water,  and  the  liquid  of  the  great 
American  lakes,  as  well  as  of  many  more  inland  collections 
of  water.  3.  Mineral  water,  such  as  the  acidulous  sprmg^i 
of  Ballstown,  charged  with  carbonic  acid  ;  the  sulphureous 
springg  of  Clifton,  in  Ontario  county,  exhaling  hepatic  gas, 
and  deposing  brimstone  ;  the  thermous  springs  of  Lebanon, 
which  are  of  a  temperature  fittiug  them  for  an  exquisite  bath ; 
fhe  chalybeate  springs  of  many  places  in  our  granite  coun^ 
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try.     These  iaquiriea,  with  a  multiliide  of  explauatiodB  fi 
ceraing  tides,  currents,  ftUuvtons,  aod  Golutiona, ; 
gnislied  by  the  title  of  Hydrologj/. 

V.  TLe  globe  having  been  thus  viewed,  as  lo  its  geolo^- 
tal  atnictiire,  the  effects  wrought  upon  it  by  hght,  heat,  and 
colours,  and  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  alterations  it  has  siB- 
tained  by  means  of  water,  the  next  view  taken  of  it  rehtei 
lo  its  atuospliere.  The  idea  of  Lavoisiev  is  here  adopted, 
that  every  thing  which  the  heat  of  its  surface  can  cofivert 
to  air  or  gas,  makes  a  portion  of  the  sphere  of  vapours  eti' 
circling  our  planet.  The  views  of  Professor  Mitchill,  re- 
lative to  the  atmoEphei-e,  with  a  theory  of  the  winds,  and  u 
abundance  of  other  particulars,  are  auiDnied  up  ander  the 
Dame  of  Aerotogi/. 

VI.  Mintralogy  is  the  sixth  division  of  the  subject,  and 
comprehends  the  classificatioQ  and  particular  description  of 
those  substances  that  were  mentioned  in  a  genera)  and  com* 
prehensive  wayj^nder  the  head  of  Geolos^y.  On  accountof 
the  very  recent  discoveries,  which  have  enriched  and  en- 
nobled science,  Professor  Mitcbill  has  found  himself  obliged 
to  discard  the  quadruple  arrangement  of  minerals,  by  Bell- 
man, into  earths,  metals,  salts,  and  inflammables.  Altbougli 
this  distribution  had  received  the  respectable  sanctios  of 
Cronstedt,  Magellan,  Kirwan,  and  the  chief  of  the  modern 
worthies  who  have  cultivated  aa  acquaintance  with  foasilfl, 
yet  its  incompatibility  with  the  present  state  of  facts  and 
observations  render  it  absolutely  improper  to  adhere  to  it 
any  longer.  That  fourfold  classification,  was  the  most  scien- 
tific and  luminous  that  had  been  thought  of,  and  was  wdl 
worthy  of  the  fond  reception  it  met  with.  But  it  is  noir 
time  to  cliange  it  for  a  better  ;  for  one  which  is  framed  and 
erected  on  the  actual  relations  of  minerals,  as  now  imdet- 
stood.  The  arrangement  he  proposes  is  grounded  on  bni 
ewn  views  of  this  department  of  knowledge,   and  on   Ibi 
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penetratinf;  discoreries  of  Professor  Davy.  The  prominent 
features  of  these  joint  and  concurring  leatlmonies  are,  the 
relations  which  mineral,  and  especially  melaliic  bodies,  hare 
to  Phlogiston,  and  to  Oxygen:  to  which  may  be  a<lded, 
their  relations  to  Sulphur,  to  each  other,  and  to  Acids. 

!■  The  first  clasi  compreliends  minerals,  aa  combined  with 
phlogiston,  (or  hydrt^en.)  Among  tlieu  are  the  metals  ia 
their  reditced  stale,  as  it  is  termed ;  thai  is,  the  one  io  which 
'they  possess  splendour,  malleability, and  ductility:  sulphur, 
in  its  ordinary  condilion ;  coal,  when  afibrding  dame  as  it 
consumes  ;  pliosphorus,  when  burning  with  blaze :  among  the 
metals,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  potash,  soda,  ammoniac, 
lime,  barytes,  augoesia,  alumine,  and  silex,  are  reckoned,  at 
well  as  the  substances  heretofore  ranked  as  metals. 

2.  Id  the  second  class  arc  contained  minerals,  aa  combin- 
ed with  oxygen.  AH  melallk  oji/ih  and  acids  are  compre- 
iiended  in  this  division  ;  such  as  those  of  lead,  iron,  &i;.  at 
commonly  received,  and  likewise,  the  alkaline  salts  and 
earths,  argillaceous  and  sjllceouij  earths,  &c.  in  their  slates 
wliercin  they  commonly  e\isl,  making  the  principal  and  solid 
materials  of  the  globe.  I^Iodern  science  liHS  demonstrated 
Uiat  these  are  chiefly  melaihc  osyds.  Tlie  osyds  of  car- 
bone  come  under  this  head  ;  iitcludiitg  all  the  modifications 
of  incombustible  coa). 

S.  Minerals  utiiled  Io  sulphur,  make  the  third  class;  con- 
stituting all  manner  of  pyrit»I  combinations  ;  all  sulphurs 
and  sulphurets  ;  and  in  short,  every  one  of  the  nuii^erous 
combinations,  denominated  Ores,  by  intervention  of  brim- 
stone. 

4.  Anmlgums  and  AUoi/s  fomi  the  fourth  class  of  mineral 
bodies.  They  comprelieud  all  tlie  mixtures  of  metallic  sub- 
etaoces  with  each  other.  Tims  glass  is  an  alloy  of  two  me- 
tals, potash  and  flint ;  stone-ware  an  alloy  of  clay,  flint,  and 
iron,  under  other  modifications ;  and  tlie  like  applies  to  bricks, 
T«I»  IT.  T 
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tiles,  and  other  mixtures,  heretofore  deemed  earths,  but  now 
shown  to  be  metals.  AH  the  alloys  of  the  metals,  as  usually 
understood,  such  as  the  mixtures  of  gold  and  silver,  &€• 
with  copper,  mercury  &c.  come  under  this  head,  of  course. 
5.  Minerals,  as  related  to  acids,  make  a  fifth  class.  Of 
these,  tJie  acetates  of  lead  and  copper,  forming  the  saccha- 
rum  saturni,  and  verdigris  of  the  shops,  are  examples ;  as 
are  also  the  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  lime,  barytes,  soda,  pot- 
ash, and  in  short  the  entire  section  of  the  salia  acido-metal'* 

lica. 

VII.  Botany  is  the  next  division  of  this  course.  It  com- 
prises all  the  vegetables  which  overspread  the  face  of  the 
earth,  under 'two  great  aspects.  1.  Their  history  as  indivir 
duals  of  the  animated  creation,  including  their  origin  from 
seeds  and  germs,  through  the  whole  of  their  increase  to  their 
inflorescence  and  fructification,  and  the  formation  of  seeds 
and  germs  again.  This  comprehends  their  anatomical,  phy- 
siological, pathological,  and  economical  character  and  uses. 
2.  Their  Classification  ;  which  being  explained  according  to 
the  Sexual  or  Linnaean  arrangement,  is  too  well  understood 
to  be  here  enlarged  upon.  In  his  illustrations  of  this  part  of 
the  coui'se,  the  professor  avails  himself  of  tlie  advantages  af* 
forded  by  the  State  Botanic  Garden. 

VIII.  In  his  Zoology,  Professor  Mitchill  follows  the 
plan  of  Cuvier,  as  explained  and  detailed  by  Dumeril.  The 
distribution  of  the  animal  race  into  the  nine  classes  of  Mam- 
malia, birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  molluscas,  Crustacea,  insect^ 
worms,  and  zoophytes,  seemed  preferable  to  any  other,  be- 
cause it  embraces  both  their  anatomical  structure  and  their 
external  characters.  For,  by  thus  seizing  all  the  points  of 
resemblance  which  the  outward  form  and  inward  organization 
afford,  animals  of  similar  natures  may  be  grouped  together ; 
while  by  noting  all  the  circumstances  of  discriminatioi|i 
that  external  and  internal  marks  present,  the  creatures  rf 
dissimilar  configuration  and  appearance  may  be  kept  asunder. 
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In  this  copious  and  fertile  field  of  discussion,  the  human  race 
is  considered.  He  distributes  the  single  species,  man,  as 
descended  from  the  first  original  pair,  into  six  races :  1.  The 
Caucasian  or  European.  2.  Hyperborean  or  Laplander. 
3.  The  Mongol  or  Tartar.  4.  The  American ;  that  is,  the 
South  American.  5.  The  Malay  or  Philippine ;  and  6.  The 
Ethiopian  or  Negro.  As  to  the  Aborigines  of  North  Ame- 
rica, he  considers  them  as  composed  chiefly  of  two  races  : 
the  Hyperborean,  No.  2.  wliich  came  in  by  the  route  of 
Greenland,  and  the  arctic  regions  from  the  east :  and  of  the 
Tartar,.  No.  3.  which  entered  by  the  way  of  Alaska,  from 
fhe  west.  And  he  supposes  that  the  genuine  American 
fenn  and  feature,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  south. 

IX.  The  ninth  and  lust  division  of  this  course,  is  termed 
TTranology*  As  in  the  former  sections,  terrestrial  objects 
are  treated  of  at  great  length ;  so  in  this,  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
Iiibit  what  is  known  of  the  Heavens.  It  is  comprehended 
under  three  heads,  to  wit :  1.  The  history  of  the  Copemi- 
can  system  ;  comprehending  the  sun,  the  planets,  satellites, 
asteroids,  and  comets  :  2.  An  account  of  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem, or  of  the  fixed  stars  which  constitute  the  celestial  fir- 
mament, of  worlds  innumerable,  distributed  through  immea- 
surable space,  according  to  Herschell's  researches  :  and,  3. 
The  way  in  which  stars  were,  among  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
Asia,  parcelled  into  constellations  ;  and  particularly  how,  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  and  describing  in  a  clearer  manner 
the  sun's  course  along  the  ecliptic,  the  zodiac  was  invented. 
Dr.  MiTCHiLL  concludes  with  the  history  of  the  twelve 
Bigns  ;  and  professes  his  endeavour  to  infuse  in  his  dis- 
courses, as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  writings  of  Ray,  Derham,  Smellie,  Fontenelle, 
Pluche,  and  Saint  Pierre. 

The  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  commence  the  be- 
fpnning  of  May,  and  are  delivered  daily  for  nearly  three 
monthi. 
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CHARTER  OF  TPIE  COLLEGE. 

Whebeas  since  tbe  establbhment  of  the  College  of  FmrfT' 
CI ANS  AND  Surgeons,  of  this  state,  by  charter,  dated  March  the 
twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven,  it  has  been  found 
nec('ssary  at  several  times  to  alter  and  amc'nd  the  said  charter; 
And  whereas  it  has  now  become  expedient  for  the  better  govenh 
ment  of  the  said  College  to  collect  into  one,  the  original  and  supple- 
ttientary  charters,  and  to  amend  the  same  so  as  to  give  greater  .sta- 
bility and  respectability  to  that  institution ;  Therefore  be  U  ordam' 
cd,  by  virtue  of  the  act,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  enable  the  RegCDts 
of  tbe  University  to  establish   a  College  of  Puysicians  Mim 
Surgeons  within  this  state,"  passed  the  24th  of  March,  179],  and 
we  do  by  these^  presents  ordain,  grant,  and  declare.  That  all  such 
persons  named  in  the  original  charter,  who  did,  according  to  an 
ordinance  passed  by  us  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  state 
of  New- York  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1808,  declare  in  writioi^ 
(oB  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1808,)  their  accept- 
ance of  the  appointment  of  member  or  trustee  of  the  said  College  f 
and  that  they  would  each  of  them,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  said  College,  and'  faith- 
fully execute  the  duties  required  of  them  respectively  as  memben 
or  trustees  of  the  said  College,  together  with  Sanwel  Bard,  Bet^ 
jamin  De  Witt,  John  Augustine  Smithy  David  Hosack,  Wiltiam 
Jaines  M'Neven,  Samuel  L,  Mitchell,  John  D.  Jaques,  ThomaJi 
Addis  Emmety  Jjyman  Spalding,  Andrew  Morton,  Andrew  Huni, 
and  Joseph  Bloodgood,  be,  and  hereby  are  constituted  a  body  cor- 
porate and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Coi^ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New- York.* 
And  that  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  perpetual  succession, 
and  by  that  name  shall  be  in  law  capable  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead, 
and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  defend  and  be 
defended  in  all  courts  and  places,  and  in  all  matters  and  causes 
whatsoever ;  and  to  purchase,  take,  hold,  and  enjoy,  and  have 
lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  and  real  estate  in  fee  simple 
or  for  term  of  years,  or  lives,  or  any  other  manner  w  hatsoevrr ;  and 
also  goods,  chattels,  books,  money  and  all  other  things  of  what  a»> 
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tare  soeyer :  Provided  always^  that  such  estate,  as  well  real  as  per- 
flonal,  which  the  said  College  is  aod  hereby  are  authorized  to  hold, 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lan,  current  mooey  of  this  state ;  and  that  the  members  or  trustees 
of  the  said  College  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  may  alter  and 
renew  the  same  at  pleasure.  And  he  it  furlher  ordained^  granted* 
and  declared,  that  Samuel  Bard^  Benjamin  Dc  Witt,  J 61m  Augus- 
tine Smiths  David  Hoi.ack^  WiUiam  James  M^Ncven^  Samuel  L. 
MitMllf  Jehn  D,  Jaques^  Thomas  Addis  Emnut,  Lyman  Spalding, 
Andren  Martonj  Amlrew  Hunt,  and  Joseph  Bloodgood,  and  such 
other  persons  as  we  or  our  successors  may  hereafter  appoiiit,  pro- 
tided  the  whole  number  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  iwenty-flvey 
flhall  be  trustees  of  tlie  said  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, and  that  a  majority  of  their  whole  number  at  sny  time  re- 
sident in  the  city  of  JNTew-York,  sliall  furm  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  shall  and  may  meet  together  on  the  first 
Taeaday  io  May,  and  on  tlic  fii'st  Tuesdays  in  August,  Novem- 
ber and  February  in  every  year,  and  tliat  on  the  days  of  these  an** 
mFersaxy  and  quarterly  meetings,  but  at  no  other  time,  they,  the 
said  trustees,  may  enact  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  relatrve 
to  the  affairs  and  property  of  the  said  College,  and  relative  to  the 
duties  of  their  president,  vice-[)res]dent,  professors,  treasurer,  re- 
gistrar, and  other  members  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them  so  met  at 
such  anuual or  quarterly  meetings,  may  think  fit  and  proper?  Pro* 
tided,  that  sudi  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  be  not  contrary  to, 
or  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state  or  the 
United  States ;  and  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  having 
first  received  our  consent  and  approbation,  and  confirmatiion,  shall 
be  and  remain  the  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  by  which  the 
said  College  shall  be  (governed,  and  shall  not  be  arniullod,  abro- 
gated, or  repealed  but  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
the  trustees  of  the  snid  College,  and  by  and  with  tlie  approbation 
of  us  the  said  Regents.  And  the  Registrar  of  the  said  College 
shall  provide  a  book  in  which  he  shall  make  an  entry  of  all  the 
resolutions  and  proceedings  which  may  be  had  from  time  to  time. 
mod  alsQ  the  annual  reports  relative  to  the  state  of  the  treasury. 
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and  all  such  other  things  as  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  Crf* 
lege  assembled,  shall  think  proper;  to  which  any  member  of  the 
College  may  at  any  time  have  recourse :  and  the  same,  together  with 
all  books,  papers,  and  records  which  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
registrar,  and  be  the  property  of  the  College,  shall  be  delivered  t0 
his  successor  in  office.  And  the  treasurer  of  the  said  College  shall 
receive  and  be  accountable  for  all  monies  which  shall  come  iato  fail 
hands,  and  shall  pay  the  same  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed 
by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees,  convened  at  their  aanive^ 
sary  or  quarterly  meetings,  and  by  a  warrant  for  that  purpose  sign- 
ed by  the  president  or  vice-president.  And  he  it  hereby Jurih^ 
ordainedy  granted,  and  declared  by  us,  that  the  trustees  of  the  sain) 
College  shall,  as  far  as  they  are  able  at  all  times,  provide  suitaUe 
apartments  or  lecturing  rooms  for  all  such  professors  as  shall  heifr 
after  be  appointed  by  us  in  and  for  the  said  College,  which  Pro- 
fessors shall  have  the  stile  and  title  of  Professors  of  the  UoivenitJ 
of  the  state  of  New- York,  for  the  College  of  Physicians  at/u 
Surgeons  :  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  said  College  shall  be 
privileged  at  all  times  to  attend,  inspect,  and  notice  all  lectures 
or  other  modes  of  teaching  by  Professors  in  the  said  College,  ap- 
pointed by  us;  and  that  in  case  of  the  death,  or  resignation  of  any 
professorship,, or  other  vacancy  in  the  said  College,  a  majority  dl 
the  tnistees,  at  any  of  their  meetings,  may  appoint  lecturers  in  anji 
branch  of  medicine,  or  of  the  sciences  connected  therewith,  until 
such  time  as  our  pleasure  be  known  respecting  the  same,  or  a  pro- 
fessor be  appointed  by  us.  And  be  it  hereby  further  m'dameit 
granted,  and  declared,  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  said  Col- 
lege, as  well  as  the  subordinate  board  of  President  and  Frofesson^ 
shall  carry  and  put  into  efTect  all  our  ordinances  respecting  the 
said  College,  as  well  with  respect  to  education  as  all  other  matten 
and  things,  and  shall  pay  due  attention  to  establishing  and  pie- 
serving,  for  the  use  of  the  said  College,  an  anatomical  museuniy 
chemical  apparatus,  and  botanical  garden,  and  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  us  in  writing,  or  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uuivereity, 
in  the  month  of  January,  in  every  year,  respecting  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  said  College,  and  all  matters  and  thiiigs  relaliTe 
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to  the  said  ^pllege  aod  the  Students  and  Professors  thereof.    And 
he  itfurthtroriainedi  That  the  President  or  Vice-President,  or  ia 
the  absence  of  both,  the  senior  Professors,  and  any  three  of  the 
trustees,  may  at  any  time  call  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  said 
College   for  the  transaction  of  ordinai7  business,  by  giving  in 
writing,  to  each  tiiistee,  vlio  shall  be  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
three  days  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  said  meet- 
ing; and  that  five  of  tlie  said  trustees  so  met,  (of  ^vhicii  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  or  senior  Professor  shall  always  be  one,)'shall 
be  a  qnorum.  And  he  itfurther  ordained.  That  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D. 
shall  be  President   of  the  said  Colleo;e ;  and  that  Benjamin  De 
Witij  M.  D.  shall  be  Vice  President ;  and  that  John  Augustine 
Smiihy  M.  D.  shall  be  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Physi- 
ology ;  and  that  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  shall  be  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice   of  Physic  and    Clinical   Medicine ;    and 
that  WUUam  Jamca  M'Neven,  M.  D.  shall  be  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try ;  and  thni  Samuel  L,  MiichUl,  JVI.  D.  Bhall  be  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History ;  and  that  John  D.  Jozies,  shall  be  Treasurer ;  and 
that  JoAn  W.  Francis,  M.  D.  shall  be  Registrar  of  the  said  College, 
and  accordingly  they  are  hereby  respectively  appointed  to  the 
stationa  and  offices  as  annexed  to  their  names.     AndncdofurtJier 
ordain,  give,  and  grant  to  the  said  College,  that  we  will  coiisiitute 
and  appoint  no  new  Professorship  in  the  said  College,  or  abrogate 
or  annul  any  of  the  present  Professorships,  nor  remove  cither  of  the 
FrofesBors  of  the  said  College  now  appointed  or  to  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, until  notice  shall  have  been  given  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  such  intended  new  appointment,  or  abrogation,  or  to  ihe  per- 
son intended  to  be  removed,  of  such  intended  removal,  at  least  one 
month  before  such  intention  shall  be  canied  into  effect.     And  be 
H  Jurther  ordained,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and 
FrofMsors  of  the  University  for  the  College  of  Physicians 
AND  SiTROEONS,  at  any  ordinary  meetings  appointed  for  that  ex- 
press purpose,  and  of  which  meeting  the  trustees  of  the  said  Col- 
lege shall  have  notice  and  may  attend,  to  examine  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  said  College,  and  to 
recommend  from  time  to  time  such  students  as  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  present  shall  deem  qualifled  and  worthy  to  receive  the 
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degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  And  tlie  Regents  d^jjj^cby  give 
and  grant  to  the  said  College,  that  tliey  will  take  into  coosidera- 
lion  the  propriety  of  granting  diplomas,  for  conferring  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  such  students  as  shall  be  so  recom- 
mended, and  to  uone  other  of  the  students  of  the  said  College. 
Finally,  W€  do  ordain,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the  said  tusteei^ 
fellows,  and  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sub- 
GEONs  in  the  city  of  New-Tork,  and  tlieir  successors  forever,  shall 
enjoy  all  the  corporate  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  aie 
hereby  granted :  And  that  the  by-laws,  ordinances,  and  reguhitioiii 
heretofore  passed  by  us,  and  ordained,  and  which  not  having  beeo 
repealed,  and  whicli  are  not  repealed  by  this  charter,  but  are  iimi 
in  force,  shall  continue  to  be  the  by-laws,  ordinances,  and  regDbp 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  said  College,  until  they  shall  W 
repealed,  or  new  ones  ordained,  according  to  the  tenor  and  Mtt- 
nances  of  this  charter ;  and  all  other  laws,  ordinances,  and  N(gn]a> 
tions,  and  all  former  charters  or  supplementaiy  charters  granted  fagr 
vs  to  the  said  College  of  Futsicians  and  Surgeons  areherefaf 
repealed. 

And  be  itjurtiier  erdainedy  That  the  members  of  the  said  Col- 
lege, who  are  not  by  this  charter  constituted  trustees,  shall  be  Fel- 
bwB,  and  that  the  trustees  shall  have  power  to  elect  felhHn  or 
members  of  the  said  College,  who  shall  at  all  times  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  all  the  public  lectures  and  other  counea  of  in» 
struction  delivered  by  the  Professors  in  the  said  Collie,  and  wfaa 
shall  also  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  inspecting  fbe  aoaton^ 
eal  museum,  the  botanic  garden,  the  cabinets  of  mineralogy  vnd 
natural  history  and  the  library  of  the  said  College,  under  Boch 
regulations  as  the  trustees  shall  prescribe  for  that  purpose. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  our  coromon  serf 
to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  the  fourth  day  of  Junc^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twelve. 

(Signed;         DANIEL  D.  TOMPKmSi» 

Chancellor  if  the 
Fk.  Bloodgood,  Secretary, 


.-■  i.i 
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Medical  Cammencemeni  in  the  University  of  New-York, 

The  aDDoal  Medical  CommeDcement  for  the  purpose  of 
oonferrii^  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  the  College 
of  PhjnicianB  and  Surgeons  of  this  citjr,  took  place  on  Tuea* 
daj,  the  4th  of  May,  1813.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were 
held  at  the  College  buildingc  in  Pearl-Street,  where,  in  the 
abeence  of  the  President  and  Tice-President,  the  honours  of 
the  institutbn  were  publicly  conferred  by  Dr.  HosAck. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  granted  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  who  had  undergone  the  requisite  examina- 
^iSooB  prescribed  by  the  college,  and  defended  the  inaugural 
dissertations  annexed  to  theur  names. 

Anmjaw  Avderboit,  A.  B.  of  the  city  of  New-Tork, 
**  Om  ike  ESupatoriivm  Perfoliaiwni  of  Linna^ju.** 

Hiirat  BoOBRT,  A.  B.  of  Albany,  N.  ¥.  **  On  Angina 
Pecioria." 

Jac6b  DrcKMAir ,  A.  B.  of  New-Tork,  **Onihe  PcMolo- 
gyof  fhe  Human  Fluids*" 

Hkhrt  Marshall,  of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.  **  On  the 
Febrile  and  oilier  Diseases  of  the  county  of  Delaware,  New- 
York.'' 

Elijah  Middlebrook,  M.  B.  of  Connecticut^  ^^  On  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus.^ 
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Election  in  Columbia  Collie. 

Robert  Adrain,  Esq.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's 
College,  New-Brunswick,  was  elected,  on  the  4th  of  May,  to 
the  professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
in  Cohunbia  College. 

VOL.  ir.  «r 


1S4  Observations  on  ihe  Weather:- 

Importatd  improvement  in  the  working  of  Iron. 

Id  No.  I.  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Emporium  of  Art* 
ind  Sciences,  edited  by  the  learned  Professor  Cooper,  it  is 
announced  from,  the  Annates  de  Chemie,  that  cast  iron,  pre* 
yiouslj  heated. to  a  eherrj  red,  may  be  cut  like  a  piece  o£ 
wood  with  a  common  saw.  As  the  truth  of  this  discoveij" 
is  of  considerable  moment  to  iron  founders j  and  to  all  those 
who  employ  iron  castingSy-Professor  M'Nevek  tried  the  expe- 
riment a  few  days  ago,  and  completely  succeeded^ 

At  the  iron  foundery  of  Messrs.  Ward  and  Talman,  the  io" 
genious  foreman  of  that  establishment,  Mr.  Kee  nan,  was  direot*- 
ed  to  beat  a  cast-iron  bar,  7-8  of  an  inch  square,,  to  a  cherrjr 
red,  in  which  state  it  was  cut  thi«ough  with  a  common  buai 
saw  in  one  minute  and  a  half.  The  saw  was  not  in  the  least 
injured  by  the  process.  The  workmen  who  witnessed  iti 
observed  that  it  must  succeed  with  still  more  facility^  when 
a  saw  is  used  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  one 
having  finer  and  closer  teeth,  and  a  perfectly  straight  edge. 

During  the  operation  very  numerous  and  brilliant  bgiii- 
tillations  issued  from  the  iron,  as.  when  it  burns  in  oxjgpm 
gas. 


Observations  on  tlie  Weather  of  the  City  of  Nem-York^fas^ 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1813. 

APRIL. 

The  weather  of  April,  this  year,  was  such  as  is  usual  is- 
this  country ;  throughout  the  month  there  were  repeatied 
and  heavy  showers  of  rain.  On  the  13th  and  Mth,  greftt 
quantities  of  rain  fell ;  the  thermometer  at  52,  at  3  p.  m. 
On  the  16th  and  iTth  days,  the  thermometer  stood  at  40»at, 
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7  '▲•  M.  The  weather  for  the  remaining  days  of  April,  was 
more  moderate,  clear,  and  pleasant :  wind  ioutherly ;  ther- 
mometer repeatedly  at  60,  at  3  p.  m« 

MAY.. 

Mqr*tet  ID  with  veiy  pleasant  wearther ;  wind  sontherh^ ; 
during  the  month  we  had  many  dayn  on  which  very  consider^ 
dble  quantities  of  rain  fell,  and  others  which  were  either 
•yercait  or  cloudy.  From  the  5th  to  the  0th,  with  little 
iDtenDiasion,  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  accompanied  with 
atsoag  wmd  firom  the  n.  s.  After  this  time,  it  again  became 
very  pleasant,  with  wind  westerly  or  southerly.  On  the  1 5fh 
We  lad  a  l^t  fall  of  rain.  From  the  16th  to  the  22d,  ge- 
nerally clear;  wind  southerly :  thermometer  at  61,  at  3  p.  m. 
The  saaie  may  be  said  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  ex- 
ceptiog  that  at  times  the  weather  was  unusually  warm  for  the 


JUNE. 

The  weather  of  the  month  of  June  was  in  a  remarkable 
degree  distinguished  for  its  unusually  great  heat  and  mois- 
ture. On  the  3d  erf  the  month,  the  mercury  stood  as  hi^ 
as  79,  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  shade ;  wind  from  the  south.  On  the 
14th,  at  7  A.  M.  at  65  ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  &0  ;  and  at  7  p.  m.  at 
69  degrees.  On  the  18th,  the  thermometer  was  at  85  at 
3  p.  M.  wind  easterly  :  on  the  28th,  at  91  at  3  p.  m.  We 
had  rain  on  the  8th,  9tii,  13th,  14th,  16th,  20th,  23d,  28th, 
29th,  which  often  fell  in  very  great  quantity,  accompanied 
with  heavy  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  atmosphere  on 
many  other  days,  was  either  cloudy  or  overcast ;  wind  gene- 
rally from  E.  at  times  b.  or  s.  w."^ 

*  The  great  beat  of  Jane  trai  extensively  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Statef.  According  to  the  accounts  from  different  places  in  Pennsylvania,  the  heat 
wat  rather  greater  than  that  noticed  in  this  city.  At  Raleigh,  in  N.  C.  on  the  18th 
and  J9lh  of  June,  the  mercury  rose  as  high  as  102  degrees  in  the  shade  j  the  win4 
at  the  same  time  from  the  north  west 


iifB  Q,uartefdy  Report  of  Diseases. 

last  three  months.  Such  was  the  resemblance  it  liore  t» 
the  measles  in  its  invasion,  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
eruption,  that  by  manj  it  was  called  the  French  measlei. 
ft,  however,  differed  from  the  measles  (rubeola  vulgaris)  in 
several  particnlars.  The  fever  preceding  t^ie  eruption,  was 
very  inconsiderable  in  degree,  and  of  short  duration,  not 
more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  and  in  some  few  cases  the  emp- 
tion  appeared  without  any  preceding  fever  ;  the  eruption  it- 
self generally  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  be- 
ginning  of  the  third  day ;  the  eyes  were  rarely  affected  irith' 
k  as  in  measles,  and  in  no  cases  as  in  the  latter  disease,  was 
it  attended  with  cough  or  oppression,  excepting  such  as  are. 
attendant  upon  most  febrile  complaints.  In  several  cases 
this' disease  occurred  in  children,  who,  some  time  afterwardSi 
were  attacked  with  the  measles,  attended  with  ail  its  chartic- 
teristic  symptoms,  and  in  other  instances,  adults  who  -were 
certainly  known  to  have  had  the  measles  in  early  life,  weni 
the  subjects  of  this  eruptive  complaint. 

Is  it  not  the  same  species  of  disease  that  has  been  noticod 
by  Dr.  Willan,  under  the  appellation  of  rubeola  sine  at- 
tarrho,  "  which,"  says  that  author,  "  does  not  appear  to  eman- 
cipate the  constitution  from  the  power  of  the  contagion,  nor 
to  prevent  the  accession  of  the  rubeola  vulgaris  at  a  fbtnre 
period,  for  (he  adds)  two  instances  of  this  recurrence  being 
among  my  own  children,  and  at  an  interval  of  two  years,  I 
can  decidedly  answer."^  It  is  probably  the  same  speciei 
of  rubeola  that  has  been  observed  by  Rosen,  Morton,  Tos- 
zetti,  Robordiere,  and  Professor  6piebnan,f  and  which  h» 
given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  real  measles,  rubeola  vul- 
garis, may  be  taken  a  second  time ;  an  error  into  which  Dr. 
Willan  himself  appears  to  have  fallen. 


*  See  Willan'8  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  235.    Also  his  Diseases  of  LondoHf^ 
j?  207. 
7  Sec  Burferius,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 
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kifUimmaiory  diseases  appeared  as  usual.  Among  tfaes^ 
ophthalmia  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  prevalent ;  blood* 
lettiii^  cathartics,  blisters  behind  the  ears,  bathing  the  eyes 
with  warm  milk  and  water  frequently  throughout  the  day, 
and  a  soft  light  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  (contained  between 
a  fold  of  cambric  or  old  linen)  applied  going  to  bed,  were 
the  remedies  we  found  most  useful  during  the  first  stage  of 
this  disease  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pain,  heat,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  began  to  subside,  great  advantage  was 
obtained  boux  a  cold  collyrium  composed  of  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  2inc  and  rain  water,  two  grains  of  the  former  to 
an  ounce  of  the  latte? :  this  was  applied  six  or  eight  times  a 
day.  In  some  instances,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  complaint, 
a  weak  mixture  of  brandy  and  water  applied  cold,  was  also 
found  beneficial  both  in  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  eyet 
and  in  restoring  the  tone  of  its  vessels.  We  are  aware  that 
this  is  not  the  usual  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  that  cold 
saturnine  applications  are  usually  resorted  to  by  most  prac* 
titioners,  in  the  first  stages  of  ophthalmia  as  well  as  other  local 
inflammations*  We  have  long  since  had  reason  to  disapprove 
of  this  practice ;  for  in  most  cases  we  have  remarked,  that 
in  membranous  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  the  pain  in  the 
ball  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  has  been  increased, 
and  the  secretion  from  its  surface  sensibly  diminished  by 
cold  applicatbns.  In  like  manner,  in  ophthalmia  tarsi,  the 
inflammation  is  manifestly  aggravated  by  the  use  of  cold  as- 
tringent washes.  But  these  observations  are  not  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  use  of  lead  water  and  other  cold  applications 
in  inflamniations  of  the  eyes :  we  observe  the  same  abuse  to 
exist  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhcea,  inflammation  of  the 
testis,  and  in  recent  injuries  of  the  joints,  as  strains  of  the 
ankle,  knee,  &c. 

In  gonorrtuBa  lead  water  is  the  usual  prescription,  espe- 
cially of  young  practitioners.     The  writer  of  this  artlde* 
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manj  years  since   became  acqtpunted  with  the  perniciom 
consequences  of  that  injection.     Indeed,  in  every  case  <rf 
gleet  following  gonorrhoea,  for  which  Jie  has  been  consulted 
within  twenty  years  past,  he  has,  without  a  single  exceptioii,« 
traced  it  to  the  debilitating  sedative  effects  of  that  metal. 
Slost  cases  too  of  the  inflamed  testis,  which  he  has  seen  attend- 
ant upon  gonorrhoea,  have  been  produced  by  the  same  cause^ 
viz.  the  too  early  and  sudden  check  of  the  secretions  of  the 
urethra  by  the  use  of  lead  injections.     In  gonorrhoea  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  his  treatment  of  the  6rst  itage 
consists  chiefly  in  abstinence  from  stimulant  drinks  and  ani- 
mal food,  the  free  use  of  barley  water,  lemonade,  and  other 
diluents,  mild  cathartics,  and  other  evacuants  where  they 
are  indicated,  bathing  the  part  affected  with  warm  water, 
or  the  use  of  the  warm  bath ;  and  after  the  pain,  ardor  urinae, 
and  other  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  somewhat  subsided, 
the  use  of  an  injection  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  ainc 
from  two  to  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  rain  water,  employ- 
ed six  or  eight  times  a  day  until  the  purulent  discharge  fiai 
totally  disappeared.     In  like  manner  in  the  treatment  of  an 
infiamed  teMiSy  instead  of  cold  saturnine  applications,  he 
has  for  many  years  past,  in  addition  to  the  usual  antiphlogis- 
tic means,  employed  tepid  fomentations  of  vinegar  and  water, 
with  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 

m 

In  the  inflammation  of  llie  capsular  ligaments^  the  effisct 
of  strains,  the  same  practice  is  recommended  until  the  pain, 
tumour,  and  inflammation  are  removed.  When  debility  alone  ' 
remains,  and  the  parts  are  free  from  irritation,  cold  applica- 
tions of  vinegar,  water,  or  spirituous  liniments,  may  then  be 
aidvantageously  prescribed  ;  but  with  many  physicians  a  di^ 
ferent  practice  prevails.  Instead  of  warm,  cold  applieatiotti 
are  directed  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  injury, 
and  which  rarely  fail  to  stiffen  the  joint,  to  increase  the  pain, 
and  ultimately  to  add  to,  instead  of  diminishing  the  inflam- 
mation. 
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Account  of  ike  LtFfi  and  Character  otthe  Hon.  RoriIrt 
R.  L1FIKGBTON9  LL.  D.  F.  A.  P.  S.  Iffte  Chancellor  of 
the  Slate  of  New-  York^  President  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  ArtSy  of  the  Society  for  thepronu4ion  of  the  Use- 
ful ArtSy  Member  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society^ 

(With  aa  Eogravincby  Lcney.) 

^The  family  of  Livingston  is  an  ancient  and  respectable 
one  in  Scotland,  the  head  of  which  Was  ennobled  by  the  title 
of  Earl  Newburgh,  io  the  year  1661,  That  branch  of  the 
family  which  came  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  consisted  of  an  Uncle  and  nephew,  whose  numerous 
descendants  are  now  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  principally  in  the  state  of  New- York. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  was  born  in  New- York,  in  the 
year  1746.     His  father,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  for 


*  A  sketch  of  the  life  ofChaDcellor  Livingston  appeared  ia  the"  Public  Charac- 
tera  for  1802,"  published  by  Phillips,  of  Loudon.    It  is»  bqirever,  very  iii}perfe<.t 
Hnd  10  several  respects  materially  e rroncoui- 
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ftiany  years  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  died  in  the 
year  1775,  a  few  days  before  the  d^ath  of  his  gallant  son-in- 
law,  General  Montgomery.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectabili- 
ijy  and  possessed  of  a  large  estate.  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  good  sense,  fervent  piety,  and  every  virtue  that  could 
adorn  the  female  cliaracter :  she  survived  her  husband  seve- 
ral years,  and  diM  in  the  year  1800.  Robert  R.  Living* 
•ston  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  New-York>  and 
after  leaving  this  seminary  he  embraced  the  profession  of 
the  law.  At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of ' 
the  city,  and  held  that  office  until  the  year  1775,  wbeo 
warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  his  country,  in  opposition  to 
British  oppression  and  injustice,  he  was,  at  the  same  time 
with  his  father,  ejected  from  office  by  the  provincial  go^ 
vernor.  In  the  ever  memorable  congress  which  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  B$itain  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  an  active  and 
influential  member,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee 
to  draft  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  next 
called  on  to  attend,  in  the  year  1777,  the  convention  which 
tnet  at  Kingston,  and  was  placed  in  the  responsible  situation 
of  chairman  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
this  state.  For  that  part  of  it  which  creates  a  council  (£ 
revision  we  are  more  particularly  indebted , to  him;  espe* 
cially  as  the  good  effects  of  this  provision,  in  guarding  the 
constitution  from  precipitate  measures  and  the  violence  of 
party  zeal,  has  been  seen  on  several  occasions,  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  safety,  in  whom 
were  vested  such  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  at 
the  distracted  situation  of  the  country  imperiously  demand- 
ed ;  and  let  it  to  his  honour  be  recorded,  that  although  sur- 
rounded frequently  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  and  at  a  time  when  civil  war  inflamed  the 


of  the  tote  Hon.  Robert  B.  Livingston.         Id;^ 

passions  and  resentments  of  parties,  still  was  thb  extraordi- 
nary power  never  abused.  The  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution,  appointed  Mr.  Livingston  the  first  chancel- 
lor 6f  this  state,  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  responsibility, 
the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge,  with  the  great* 
est  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
nntil  he  was  called  upon,  in  1801,  to  undertake  the  impor*^ 
tant  station  of  minister  plenipotentiary  pf  the  United  States 
to  the  French  governmentf 

In  the  year  1780  he  was  appointed  by  congress  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  situation  he  remained  un« 
til  the  peace  of  1783;  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  exe*- 
cute  the  duties  of  chancellor  of  the  state  of  New-York.  In 
the  convention  of  this  state  in  the  year  1788,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  proposed  con- 
stitution  of  the  udion,  Chancellor  Livingston  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York.  On  this  im- 
portant occasion  his  abilities  were  united  with  a  Jay  and  a 
Hamilton,  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  their  combined 
talents  and  eloquence  that  this  state  adopted  the  constitu^r 
tion.  At  the  inauguration  of  President  Washington,  the 
oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chancellor  Livingston, 
for  whom  Washington  had  ever  a  great  esteem.  In  the. 
year  1801  he  went  to  France,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  French  government,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Munroe* 
By  this  treaty  the  territory  of  Louisiana  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  securing  to  our  western  brethren  the 
means  of  transporting  their  produce  to  tiie  Atlantic ;  an  ob- 
ject of  so  great  importance  as  would  have  justified,  as  many 
had  recommended,  a  resort  to  arms.  This  was,  however, 
by  Mr.  Livingston's  exertions,  avoided  ;  and  as  it  was  also 
stipulated  that  the  sums  due  by  the  French  government  to 
our  citizens  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  to  be  paic| 
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for  Louisiana,  a  large  capital  iras  thus  restored  to  those  who 
had  long  been  soliciting  paynaent  in  vain.  During  Mr.  Li- 
vingston's residence  in  France  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  several  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  En- 
rope  ;  particularly  as  the  peace  of  Amiens  induced  many  of 
fheni  to  yisit  Paris.  Whilst  he  was  ever  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  house  was 
always  open  for  their  reception,  Mr*  Livingston  took  every 
pains  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  representatives  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe ;  and 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  corps  dipUymatiqu^f 
ehowed  that  his  exertions  were  not  in  vain.  Having  travelled 
through  a  considerable  part  of  France,  and  after  visiting' 
England,  Holland  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  ^n  1805,  and  continued  to  reside  at  his  seat  at  Cler- 
mont, until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the. 
25th  February,  1813. 

Chancellor  ^jivingston  possessed  an  active  and  vigorous 
mind,  and  an  uncommon  quickness  of  perception.  He  had 
early  laid  a  solid  foundation  in  literature ;  add  the  classics, 
which  in  youth  he  had  studied  with  care,  afibrded  him  asource 
pf  pleasing  recreation  in  his  maturer  years :  gifted  with  such 
talents,  and  which  were  improved  with  so  much  care^  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  excelled  in  the  profession  of  thf^  law ; 
and  his  eloquence  at  the  bar  and  in  th<s  senate  was  such  a9 
to  rank  him  among  the  most  celebrated  American  orators. 
In  congress,  and  in  the  conventions  of  1777  and  1788,  op- 
portunities were  afforded  for  a  display  of  his  talents,  and  in 
all  these  public  bodies  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his 
commanding  eloquence,  as  well  as  ardent  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  when  the  duties  of  the  high  court  over  which  he 
ti^sided  h^d  greatly  increased,  still  did  his  unwearied  appli- 
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cation  aUow  him  to  devote  a  small  portioo  of  his  tim^p  ex- 
perimentfl  io  agriculture  and  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Erer 
aDXiouer  to  promote  the  welfare  and  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  his  mind  seemed  always  intent  on  the 
best  means  of  effecting  these  objects.  The  agricnltural 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
and  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  best  European  works  on 
this  highly  interesting  subject  was  not  only  laid  before  the 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Useful  ArtSj  of  which  be 
was  many  yeats  president,  but  was  cheerfully  commnnica- 
ted  to  numerous  correspondents  as  well  as  to  those  who  vi- 
sited  him  at  his  hospitable  mansion.  His  mission  to  France, 
and  visits  to  England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  enabled  him  to 
add  much  to  his  stock  of  agricultural  information,  and  every  # 
circumstance,  worthy  of  notice  or  practice,  proper  to  be 
adopted  here,  was  detailed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  at 
home.* 

Convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  improving  the  breed 
of  sheep,  he  had,  previous  to  his  leaving  home,  imported 
from  Europe  different  species  of  that  useful  animal,  without 
finding  any  which  proved  to  be  better  than  those  already  in 
the  country :  having,  however,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
number  of  celebrated  merino  flocks,  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  France,  he  determined  to  enrich  his  country  with  those 
valuable  animalsj  and  early  in  the  year  1802,  sent  a  few  of 
them  to  New-Tork.     Some  time  after  his  return  from  Eu- 


*  Beside  the  many  important  communications  pnblislied  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts,  under  which  name  the  former  in- 
ftitution  was  reorganized,  Chancellor  Livingston  enriched  the  article  *' Agricul- 
ture,*' for  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyclopcedia  with  much  intc- 
rrfting  matter-    Bis  addition  to  this  article  was  the  last  of  his  literary  labours. 
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of  this  kind  was  communicated  by  him  to  his  brother,  E. 
Livingston,  ESsq.  then  mayor  of  this  city.  To  the  public 
spirited  exertions  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  while  minister  at 
the  court  of  France,  the  society  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
valuable  collection  of  statues,  busts,  &c.  now  in  their  posses- 
sion, a  catalogue  of  which  was  published  in  1803.^  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  academy  in  1805,  and  was  annually 
re-elected  to  that  station,  until  his  death,  when  the  HoQ. 
Dewitt  Clinton  was  appointed  his  successor.f 

In  private  life,  Chancellor  Livingston  displayed  virtues  of 
the  most  exalted  nature.  He  was  early  and  constantly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  filial  love,  and  blessed  with  a  most  amiable 
disposition :  in  him  were  united  the  kind  brother,  the  tender 
husband,  and  the  most  aflfectionate  of  parents.  His  residence 
on  his  patrimonial  estate  was  well  known  as  the  seat  of  de* 
gant  hospitality,  and  whilst  enjoying  every  comfort  and  con* 
venience  that  an  ample  fortune  could  supply,  he  bad  a  heart 
that  was  ever  disposed  to  assuage  the  sorrows  and .  relieve 
the  wants  of  others.  The  long  time  which  he  had  passed 
in  public  life,  and  his  residence  abroad,  had  added  greatly  to  ' 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances,  many  of  whom,  as  welt  at 
other  visitors,  continually  resorted  to  his  seat  at  CleitmoBt; 
and  whilst  they  were  highly  gratified  by  his  instrucibAife  con- 
versation, were  not  less  pleased  with  tliatpolitegisl^ofjiAD' 
ners  for  which  Chancellor  Livingston  was  f  a  Iil  fleati/  dii^ 
tinguished.     Temperance  and  exercise  addmlty,  ifpicoeitita* 

.__ "d  bu^ 

YorL*"^^ 

*  See  an  accoaot  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts,  in  |^|yg,fbLi"' 

p.  526.  fed,  ai"^^^ 

f  We  are  {notified  to  learn,  that  the  B4>ar<d  of  Directed  j^iO^^^ 

making  arrangements  for  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  cr, '   ,    yggfiBl^^ 


kind  in  the  United  State;.    It  is  ardently  hoped  and  b»  was,  sooi 
inflneoce  and  talents  of  the  present  president  of  the  A)ir  weU  la   .  _^ 
ward  advancing  its  interest?.  ''T^. 


society,  a  colleclion,  as  far  as  we  c '  n  ascertain,  superiot  '^j*  ^^  dlt>s^ 

influence  and  talents  of  the  present  president  of  the  A)W  weUki'^^^teW^'' 
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tion  nafarally  strong,  enabled  him  to  enjoy  an  uncomoion: 
share  of  good  health,  and  until  his  last  sickness,  few  men 
who  had  passed  the  grand  climacteric  retained  a  greailer 
share  of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigour.  During  the  sum* 
mer  of  1812  he,  however,  had  repeated  attacks  of  sickness ; 
and  found  temporary  relief  from  the  waters  of  Lebanon 
springs.  In  the  autumn  his  disease  was  renewed  ikith  increased 
•everiiy,  and  it  was  in  vain  he  again  resorted  do  the  bath 
and  to  thfe  pure  mountain  airyiirhich  he  so  much  delighted  in,  ' 
and  which  he'  had  formerly  found  beneficial*  His  glass,  as 
he  said  himself,  was  nearly  inn,  and  the  sad  event  too  soon 
verified  his  prediction..  ^In  the  month  of  November  he  be« 
came  so  much  worse  as  not^o  be  able  to  leave  his  housg^ 
and  his  family  and  friends  saw,  with  the  deepest  regret,  hia  \ 
liipid  decline.  From  the  time  he  became  seriously  ill  until 
bis  decease,  although  frequently  suffering  under  a  distressing 
complaint,  still  no  murmurs,  no  repinings  at  his  situatioi^ 
ever  escaped  him.  On  the  contrary,  every  word  and  every 
action  evinced  the  most  perfect  resignation  to  the  divino  * 
will.  To  his  family  and  relatives,  he  offered  every  argu« 
ment  that  could  tend  to  alleviate  their  distress ;  often  would 
he  express  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  many  bless- 
ings which  Providence  had  bounteously  bestowed  on  him; 
and  when  comparing  his  situation  with  those  who  were  sut 
fering,  unfriended  and  unknown,  while  he  was  surrounded 
by  aflfectionate  relatives  and  kind  friends,  and  able  physi- 
cians, all  anxious  to  render  him  service,  his  fervent  thanks 
would  be  addressed  to  heaven,  in  a  strain  of  piety  that 
could  only  proceed  from  a  heart  of  the  nicest  sensibility. 
Nor  did  his  family  and  friends  alone  share  his  kindness ;  to 
every  doniestic  who  approached  him,  and  some  had  grown 
gray  in  his  service,,  he  directed  the  most  frietfdiy  and 
soothing  language.  Sensible  that  the  period  of  his  dissolu- 
VOL.  IV.  r 
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1i<Hi  was  fast  approachiDg,  be  addressed  his  familf  in  ft 
fiianner  becomiog  a  man  who  was  so  soon  to  be  separated 
from  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affection,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  as  the  only  refuge  from  all  cahunities,  that  Saviour  on 
whose  merits  he  alone  relied  for  pardon  and  acceptance. 

On  a  review  of  the  life  of  Robert  R.  Livingston^  whether 
we  consider  him  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  statesman, 
and  orator,  or  view  him  in  the  elevated  station  of  chancellor 
of  the  state ;  if  we  trace  his  steps  in  the  paths  of  philosopb j 
and  science,  or  follow  him  to  the  shades  of  his  beloved  re- 
treat, we  find  abundant  reason  for  expressing  our  adnoiratioii 
of  his  talents  and  respect  for  his  virtues ;  and  a  grateful 
country  will  not  fail  to  rank  him  among  those  whose  memory 
America  delights  to  honour  as  her  favourite  sons,  with 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  who  cofl- 
tributed  to  procure  the  independence,  and  by  their  talents 
to  do  credit  to  their  native  land. 


II. 

Skbtch  cfthe  Msdical  Topoorapht  of  the  country  thai 
is  watered  by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Mohawk  Rivbr/ 
and  the  adjacent  streams  of  the  Oneida  Lake,  ^c.  in 
the  state  of  New-York;  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Matthsw 
Browv,  jun.  to  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  of  New-York. 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  September  last  was  duly  received.  I  sio- 
cerely  lament  the  occasion  which  again  called  forth  inquiries 
into  the  «  nature  and  origin  of  the  Yellow  Fever,"  and  the 
dangers  you  must  have  encountered  in  the  inquu*y.  The 
advantages  of  those  inquiries,  if  you  can  arrive  at  the  iruOh 
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are  honourable  to  jouriself,  and  incalculable  to  your  city 
and  to  4he  world  at  large.  My  apology  for  not  answering 
your  letter  immediately  is,  that,  at  the  time  of  receiving  it>, 
I  was  much  engaged  in  professional  business,  and  some  avo- 
cations in  my  affairs  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent* 
for  a  considerable  time,  last  fall,  and  the  present  winter. 

I  should  gladly  throw  in  my  mite  to  facilitate  your  rt^ 
search  after  the  truth :  such  information  as  I  am  in  posses* 
sion  of,  and  the  eiLperience  I  have  had  in  the  disorders  rf 
this  country,  shall .  be  detailed  to  you  with  cheerfulness* 
Yet,  if  I  was  to  hazard  an  o{^faiioo,a  description  of  the  symp- 
toms and  termination  of  the  disorders  of  our  country,  w3l: 
^0  but  little  towards  the  establishment  of  the  <<  doctrine  of 
the  domestic  or^in  of  yellow  fever." 

I  will  in  substance  answer  your  queries,  by  giving  you  S' 
sketch  of  the  face  and  appearance  of  this  country ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  disorders  which  generally  appear  in  the  season, 
with  the  method  I  have  practised  in  the  cure.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  unguarded,  or  designing, 
declarations  of  many  physicians,  either  to  fill  the  gaping 
multitude  with  wonder,  or  to  swell  their  own  fame,  have 
given  currency  to  strange  reports,  which  have  gained  belief 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  have  travelled ;  and  those 
reports  are  very  apt  to  be  credited,  if  they  contribute  in 
the  least  to  the  establishment  of  a  favourite  doctrine.  But 
the  facts  are  what  you  want. 

I  have  resided  at  this  village  (Rome)  between  ten  and 
eleven  years.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  batteaux  navi- 
gation in  the  Mohawk  River  and  Wood  Creek,  about  I1& 
miles  to  the  west  of  Albany,  100  from  Schenectady,  and 
about  40  above  the  Little  Falls. 

At  the  last  mentioned  place,  there  have  been  undoubt- 
edly great  changes  in  nature.  The  mountain,  wluch  extends 
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tdown  to  the  river,  on  each  aide  allows  evitlent  marks  of  tli«  - 
water  having  fallen  over  the  strait  in  a  different  plaee  from 
the  present  falls.  The  rook  is  excavated,  in  many  places, 
nearly  a,niile  below  the  present  falls,  from  twenty  to  forty- 
feet  alwvc  the  highest  water.  These  excavalions  are  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  they  are  worn  smooth,  even, 
and  circular,  and  capacious  enough  to  contain  many  hogs- 
heads. If  i  was  to  haaard  a  conjecture,  1  should  say,  that  I 
believed  (he  country  west  of  the  Litlle  Falls,  from  five  to 
fifteen  or  twcnly  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Mohawk  Rivor, 
has  once  been  a  lake.  I  am  conGrmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
ajipearance  of  the  hills,  the  quarries  of  limestone,  composed 
of  shells,  &c.;  and  even  the  loose  slones  in  the  lields  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  washed  with  water,  and  many 
of  them  are  made  of  shells  and  other  substances,  winch  arc 
petrified,  and  remain  entire.  The  face  of  the  country,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  is  level,  and  the  Qat  lands,  parlicD> 
larly  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  Wood  Creek,  are  made  by 
the  washing  of  the  adjacent  ground.  We  find  trees,  leaves, 
and  other  vegetable  substances,  from  five  to  ten  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  channel 
of  the  streams,  1  know  of  many  instances  where  those  logg 
have  been  found  several  feel  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  J 
hawk,  or  Wood  Ci-eek. 

We  have  but  few  ponds  or  awamps  of  stagnant  wateMl 
we  except  those  made  by  the  canal-company,  on  Woi 
Creek,  the  last  and  the  summer  before.     The  soil,  f 
considerable  depth,  is  a  rich  compos),  made  from  the  an 
decay  of  the  timber,  leaves  of  Irees,  and  olher  vegetables. 

About  fourteen  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Oneida  Lake: 
the  country  around  it  is  flat  and  swamjiy.  Twenty  miles 
north-west  from  the  west  end  of  the  Oneida  Lake  is  Lake 
Oulario.     There  are  many  swamps  and  marahcH  en  tin 
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lake,  especially  near  the  mouths  of  the  creeks  and  riven. 
It  has  been  the  opinion,  that  the  country  about  the  Oneida 
Lake  is  the  ooost  sickly  of  any  part  of  the  western  country, 
except  at  the  salt-springs  in  the  county  of  Onondaga* 

Our  summers  are  unsteady  as  to  the  degree  of  heat.  In 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  we  have  a  few  days  of  very 
hot  weather,  seldom  over  five  or  six,  before  a  change,  often 
to  very  cool,  for  a  few  days.  Our  changes  are  sudden  and  ' 
frequent.  We  have  considerable  rain,  and  long  periods  of 
cloudy,  misty  weather,  after  July,  which  has  generally  been 
the  clearest  month  in  the  year. 

The  disorders  of  the  country  are  such  as  physicians 
would  say  are  natural  to  it,  viz.  intermittents,  dysenteries, 
diarrhceas,  and,  some  years,  typhus  fever,  which  often 
goes  thnxigh  a  family  and  neighbourhood,  when  it  once  gets 
into  it  These  last  vary  in  malignancy.  The  last  year, 
[1803,]  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  typhus.  The  year 
before  they  were  very  frequent.  Intermittents  have  been 
very  common,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River, 
and  about  the  lakes.  The  symptoms  of  bilious  remittent, 
or  typhus  fevers,  do  not  vary  from  the  descriptions  given 
of  them  by  many  writers  on  this  subject,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  you  to  need  repetition.  I  have  observed,  that 
persons  seized  with  typhus  grow  worse  at  periods,  from 
seven  to  ten  days,  until  about  thirty  days,  and  recover  in 
the  same  order  or  periods. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  this  fever,  or  dysentery,  I  cannot 
say  I  have  ever  been  satisfied,  either  with  my  own,  or  other 
gentlemen's  practice.  Perhaps  there  is  as  great  variety  in 
the  means  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  those  two  disorders  in 
the  country,  as  for  yellow  fever  in  town.  From  what  I  have 
seen,  I  am  far  from  believing  that  bleeding,  cathartics,  and 
the  antiphkgistic  method  of  cure  are  without  objections ; 
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neither  am  I  of  opinion,  ttiat  bark,  nine,  nnd  opium,  are  iu:- 
fallible.  I  have  generally  cleared  the  Grst  passages  witb 
neutral  ealts,  jalap,  and  calomel,  if  the  aymptoms  indicated 
XQ  inflammalor}'  diathesis,  or  if  there  was  nausea  or  a  load  at 
the  alomach.  1  am  inclined  to  thiuk,  small  doses  of  calomel, 
80  as  to  affect  the  gums  slightly,  after  a  few  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disorder,  and  some  nine  and  baric  on 
the  decline  of  the  fever,  have  proved  roost  successful.  Very 
few  have  died  of  this  fever,  in  this  village,  or  its  vicinity, 
for  some  years  past.  The  gums  and  the  glands  of  the  ueck, 
andolher  parts  of  the  body,  are  often  much  atTec ted,  and  eveil 
the  jaw-bone  rjuile  carious;  in  several  cases,  one  of  which  was 
a  child,  the  patieals  died  after  many  weeks  ;  anoUier  recover- 
ed, after  losing  a  considerable  part  of  the  jaw-bone,  witli  three 
of  Ilic  double  teeth  in  it.  Neither  of  these  patients  had 
laben  calomel,  but  considerable  ({uantities  of  bark  and  wine. 
We  have  n  fever  in  this  country,  which  has  got  the  name 
o(  Lake  Fever.  This  is  the  fever  wliicli  ia  said  to  be  not 
unlike  the  yellow  fever.  It  never  attacks  us  till  late  in  the 
summer,  and  the  flrst  months  of  autumn.  A  frost  suFHcicut 
to  stiiTen  tlie  mud,  or  freeze  water  so  that  it  can  be  per- 
ceived, puis  an  end  lo  any  new  cases.  It  begins  with  slight 
chilis,  pains  of  the  back,  loins,  and  head.  The  syraptoma 
do  not  vary  from  llioae  of  the  ague  and  fever,  except  iu  (he 
duration  of  the  paroxysms,  which  have  regularly  an  exa- 
cerbation once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  commonly  in'tlic 
latter  part  of  the  day.  These  fevers  have  no  regular  du- 
ration or  change,  but  frequently  end  in  regular  fits  of  llie 
ague  and  fever,  and  sometimes  gooff  as  the  typhus.  It  often 
happens,  Ihat  iNose  who  have  been  afflicted  with  tliis  fever 
remain  debilitated,  and  subject  to  slight  returns,  for  two  or 
three  years,  with  uedematous  swelling  of  the  feet,  hands, 
and  face,  a  pale  yellowness  of  the  skin,  flatulency  of  the 
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stomach,  and,  id  a  few  instances,  a  vomiting  of  a  yellow  bile, 
once  <in  every  few  weeks.  I  hare  never  seen  any  thing 
which  resembled  the  black  vomit,  as  described  in  the 
yellow  fever. 

Very  few  die  of  this  fever,  if  they  haVe  asttj^ance  in 
season.  The  bark  with  wine  is  a  sovereign  remflly,  if  the 
system  is  not  too  far  exhausted,  to  receive  the  stimulus  of 
those  remedies.  There  is  a  strong  languor,  or  leocophleg- 
matic  appearance,  in  those  people  who  have  been  severely 
attacked  by  this  complaint ;  a  kind  of  stupid  msensibilily, 
and  want  of  anhnai  warmth,  under  which  they  often  la- 
boar  for  many  months.  Their  gums  sometimes  become 
spongy;  teeth  loose  and  carious,  with  hemorrhages  from 
the  gums,  nose,  and  throat,  long  after  the  fever  has  subsidec|# 
and  the  appetite  very  voracious.  To  one  that  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  observing  those  fevers,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  the  character  of  the  intermittent  through  the  whole 
of  this  fever ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  it  is  no  other  thas 
a  high  degree  of  this  disorder,  increased,  perhaps,  by  the 
quantity  of  contagion,  or  the  dirty  and  miserable  situation 
ef  those  people,  as  to  houses,  linen,  and  other  things,  which 
are  so  necessary  to  health. 

At  the  Salt  Springs,  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  there 
have  been  great  numbers  of  cases  every  autumn.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  who  have  taken  this  fever,  but  I  cannot  con- 
•eive  it  to  be  diflferent  from  the  other  cases  I  have  men* 
Koned. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

MATTHEW  BROWN,  Jc!^. 
Rome,  April  1,  1.804. 
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III. 

A  Case  in  SuReERV,  nith  reflections.  By  Heitbt  U.  Os- 
DEsd^K,  M-  D.  S^  communtct^ed  in  a  letter  to  Datid. 
H08AGK,  M.  D>  f^c. 

Hwr-iroTk,  Aagutt  IStli,  laU. 

Deab  Sib, 

As  the  folloviug  case  has  suggetted  tamtt  reflectnttl 
which  will  probably  be  iaterestiog  to  the  surgical  part  of 
our  profeBsioD,  I  take  the  liberty  of  Bending  it  to  you  for 
publication. 

June  17th,  1813,  Qeorge  Hanky,  an  appreotlce  with 
Messrs.  Browns,  ship  builders,  at  Manhattan  Island,  cot  tui 
knee  with  a  broad^x.  As  the  wound  bled  but  litUtf  at 
first,  the  medical  gentleoian  in  attendance  dressed  it  u  an 
ordinary  one.  Aiiont  the  middle  of  the  day  the  hemor- 
rhage became  troublesome,  the  blood  being  of  the  arterial 
hue,  and  flowing  per  saltum.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Hock* 
well  was  called  to  the  patient,  and  applied  the  twisted 
tonmiquet,  which  restrained  the  hemorrhage.  About  ftra 
o'clock,  I  saw  him,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Rockwell,  .ttod 
we  i^reed  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  as  io  the 
operation  for  popliteal  aneurism. 

Our  reasons  for  this  practice  were  concisely  the  fitUflwiog.: 
1.  As  the  wound  was  longitudinal,  and  on  the  anterior  JSMT 
part  of  the  knee,  betireen  the  patella  and  the  other  b 
it  was  evident  that  the  artery  or  arteries^  divided,  vJA 

*Tbere  are  three  braucbei  ia  this  ribiation,  any 
divided;  they  are  denominated  by  MinTay,  the' 
perior  interno-arlicaUr,"  and  the  "  inferior  interoi 
tbe  Attoiw,  Seott^  traniaUoB,  p.  Iti,  U7,  IM. 
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t  small  naliirall/,  aod  still  smaller  from  (heir  conlraclioii, 
consequciico  uf  the  loss  of  ttlood,  antl  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  veiy  difficult  to  (liacorer  them  ;  '2,  Tliis  difficulty 
irould  be  iucreased  from  the  cellular  sul)slance  being  much 
injected  wilti  blootl;  3.  All  llicae  iwiall  arteriea  lie  deep, 
amoug  ligiuneiitoua  purts,  &Dd,  id  order  ti>  secure  theui,  con- 
siderable dissection  would  probably  be  necessary,  which 
would  add  lo  tlie  danger,  already  very  great,  of  the  loaa  o( 
the  limb,  or  at  least  of  a  stitT  joint ;  4.  Tying  the  femoral 
artery  noiild  lessen  botli  the  *ftianlity  and  the  impetus  of 
llie  blood  derived  to  the  joint,  and  thus,  probably,  render 
iiiflammalionleKB severe, audits  bad  ronsc(|ucnci;s  leas  likefy 
to  au|>erveitc. 

kTbe  iupcrlicial  femai-al  artery  was  accordingly  taken  up 
the  point  where  it  passes  under  llie  aartorius  aiuacle, 
■.  Rockwell  assisting  me  in  the  operation.  Tlie  artery 
s  laid  bare  for  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  the 
atures  lied  at  that  distance  apart,  the  up[)er  one  being 
bccured  according  to  Mr.  II.  Cline's  method,  and  the  artery 
divided  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  No  muacular 
branch  requiring  a  ligature  was  divided.  Tiie  wound  was 
dreaaed  as  usual. 

The  wound  of  the  knee  was  then  cleansed.     The  end  of 

the  finger  could  be  inserted  between  the  patella  and  the 

^^Ko  other  bones ;  and  a  probe  passed  under  the  ligament  of 

^^^Ke  patella  to  the  other  aide  of  the  joint.     This  wound  was 

^^^Bo  dressed  withadliesive  plaster  and  an  uniting  bandage. 

^^^The  patient,  from  the  time  of  the  operalioo,  complained 

^V^  00  pain  in  the  limb ;  the  wonnd  in  the  knee  was  entirely 

healed  by  the  12tb  day  ;  the  lower  tigalure  came  away  on 

the  ItSth  day,  before  which  lime,  the  patient  (without  per- 

oiission)  liud  twice  walked  about  on  the  island :  on  the  5th 

f  Jnly,  also,  ho  walked  lalf  a  mile  and  back,  to  see  a  bal' 


riioo  or 
ticeflC 
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loda;  I  he  upper  ligalure  came  away  on  the  21st  day  ;' 
in  about  a  month  be  returned  to  his  work,  being  cautioned 
iigainBt  uncleFlakiog  such  as  required  anj  gieat  exertion  or 
fatigue. 

To  estiinale  the'eflect  of  the  operation  in  preaemnf 
knee  joint  in  the  above  case,  it  may  be  {>i'0]>er  to  notice'1 
opinion  of  one  or  Itro  surgeons  of  high  reputation,  on  the 
danger  of  Buch  an  accident,  "Wounda  of  the  jolols," 
aajs  Mr.  John  Bell,  "are  so  dangerous  by  llieirhighiRflam- 
mation  that  they  may  fairly  enough  be  compared  with 
iTOUtids  of  the  great  cavities  i  inflammation,  and  pain,  and 
violent  fever,  ensue  ;  often  the  patient  dies  delirious  on  the 
fifBt  days ;  or  if  he  survive  these  first  dangers,  it  is  to  die 
by  a  great  flow  of  cnalter,  lieclic  fever,  erosion  of  the  car- 
tilages, and  spoiling  of  the  bone."  "Though  there  are  in 
every  book,  cases  of  anchyloscd  joints,  we  cannot  but  re- 
member that  for  one  that  has  escaped  by  anchylo; 
aauds  have  died."*  Mr.  S,  Cooperf  relates  a  case  iai{ 
a  lad  who  wounded  his  knee  with  a  penknife,  died  in  c 
quence  of  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  and  fever  ;  anit 
subjoins  in  his  "  remarks,"  "I  believe  the  Severity  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms  is  always  greater  when  the  inSam- 
matioii  of  a  joint  arises  from  a  wound,  than  when  it  la  the 
consequence  of  a  contusion  or  spraiu." 

[  am  aware  that  some  wotinds  of  joints  liave  been  iar  dif- 
ferent in  their  event  ;\  but  ]  believe  there  is  no  criterioiK 


■Bell  on  Woondi,  part  iii.  p.  12.        f  Od  the  Jaiiita,,p.28. 

I  Mr.  Hey,  o-ho  Hcit!  to  ibinli  tigliUr  oT  wound)  of  the  joiuts,  uyi,  oT  k9 
rMher  more  severe  liwD  iniap,  '•  the  patient  recoi-ereii  to  «eJI  Oral  i 
of  Ibor  weeli!  he  betame  aWe  lo  mmc  aboul  ia  lite  ward  upon  craubet,"  (HfJ's 
Surgery.  ZJ  cd.  p,  3G00    Tllii  JB  liis  mwl  •ncceteful  caiei   my  patient  ii<att<W 
without  ciulcbei  Id  two  wMkt  or  lew,  and  in  four  neckt  returned  loliii  work. 
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which  we  can  distinguish  at  first  sight  what  wounds  will 
terminate  thus  favourably ;  and  until  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  such  criterion^  we  are  warranted  in  reckoning  as  dan* 
gerouSi  all  wounds  in  the  joints  hot  made  with  great  caution, 
and  not  accompanied  with  sedulous  endeavours  to  prevent 
inflammatioB. 

It  is  there6>re  every  way  probable  that  the  above  opera- 
tion was  the  means  of  preserving  the  joint  at  least.  And 
this  case  is  sufficient  to  prove,  independently  of  theoretical 
calcnlatk>ns,  that  tyii^  the  main  artery  will  prevent  violent 
inflammation.  The  wound  in  the  joint  Was  of  considerable  ex- 
tent,  and  air  and  blood  had  been  freely  admitted.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  bones  or  cartil^es  were  struck.  The 
hemorrh^e  doubtless  lessened  the  immediate  inflammation, 
but  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  preventive  of  the  terrible 
consequences  enumerated  by  Mr-  Bell ;  particularly  as  we 
know  that  all  our  endeavours  to  obviate  inflammation,  are  fre- 
queatly  of  no  avail.  It  may  be  added  that  the  wound  wad 
in  the  knee  joint,  the  joint  most  likely  to  inflame  on  account 
of  its  great  surface  and  complicated  ligamentous  structure, 
and  which  probably  is  the  seat  of  disease,  as  often  as  all  the 
other  joints  together,  t  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  rash  to 
recommend  a  similar  operation  in  some  cases  in  which  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences  are  to  be  dreaded,  and  for 
which  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  possession  of  any 
remedy. 

1*  In  severe  wounds  of  joints,  (the  knee  joint  at  least,) 
we  have  the  above  case  as  a  precedent. 

2.  In  bad  compound  fractures  such  an  operation  may  be 
serviceable*  In  these  cases,  when  very  viojent,  amputation 
is  usually  resorted  to ;  but  tying  the  main  artery  of  the 
limb  will  certainly  lessen  the  inflammation,  and  if  amputation 
should  become  necessary  afterwards,  no  impediment  will 
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have  been  occasioned  by  the  previoiia  operation.  Tn  these 
accidents  indeed,  (unless  the  soft  parts  be  too  greatly  man- 
gled,) I  should  be  sanguine  in  expecting  from  it  the  preser- 
vation of  the  limb.  For,  if  ordinary  compound  fractures 
can  be  cured  by  ordinary  means,  the  powerful  means  pro- 
posed, by  obviating  high  inflammation,  would  most  probably 
reduce  a  very  violent  accident  of  this  kind  to  the  condition 
of  the  least  violent.* 

3. 1  ought  to  add,  that  I  once  heard  a  student  in  the 
don  hospital  propose  tying  the  femoral  artery  as  an  cj 
ment  towards  the  cure  of  white  swelling  of  the  knee  jwi 
As  it  ia  considered  by  sargeons  of  the  present  day,  tliat 
thehe  affections  are  less  frequently  caused  by  scrophula  than 
by  common  inflammation,  the  proposition  seems  highly  rea- 
sonable. 

Tying  the  femoral,  popliteal,  or  brachial  arteries,  are  very 
simple  opcratioDSr  and  may  be  easily  performed  by  any  one 
who  is  expert  in  anatomy  and  dissections.  In  elderly  sub- 
jects it  should  be  attempted  with  caution,  lest  the  anaato- 
moaing  branches  should  not  enlarge  sufficiently.  But  in  Ihf 
middle  aged,  more  especially  in  young  persons,  there  is  not 
half  the  risk  in  the  operation  that  there  is  in  either  of  the 
above  accidents  or  diseases. 

The  ojteration  of  lying  the  femoral  artery  for  the  cure  of 
popliteal  aneurism,  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  experi 


*  In  vnl,  ii.  oClhe  Medical  FacU  and  Ob<ervB(ini»,  is  the  case  of  ThomaiOlt 
vrr,  aged  60,  who  auffercd  a  coniptniiid  rrBctun,  "ra  Ihnt  the  lowpr  purl  of  the 
leg,  wStli  the  Toot,  remalnrd  bnneing  oaly  by  »  tmall  portion  of  th«  gaitrocue- 
mlui  interauB  or  nleua  niiiKte."  Thii  lunb  was  preserved,  tile  booet  united,  ud 
Ihe  ■ound  hesli^d  fomplelely  \d  about  two  monttii.  It  ia  ver^  clear  that  Ibe  ui- 
lerlor  tibial  and  inleroawalnrteriea  (fuircely  [he  pratprkir  Ubial)  muit  have  been 
laeenled  in  thU  case:  aud  to  tliii  doubllraa  Ibe  rrevention  oTviolcDtiD 
lion  and  monificalion  is  to  be  chiefly  aitribiik-d 
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but  no  conscieDtious  surgeon  could  refuse  it  a  trial,  because 
the  choice  lay  betieeen  that  and  aniputatioo.  Its  merits  were 
soon  amply  confirmed,  and  it  would  noir  be  reckoned  mad- 
ness to  amputate  for  aneurism.  In  the  above  proposal  also, 
the  choice  may  fairly  enough  be  said  to  lie  between  amputa- 
tion and  tying  a  main  artery.  It  would  not  have  been 
made  public  with  only  one  case  in  confirmation,  if  the  op- 
portunities of  private  practice  had  justified  the  expectatbn 
of  being  soon  able  to  test  it  by  more  extensive  experience. 
I  am  Sir,  with  great  consideration. 
Yours,  &c. 

HENRY  U.  ONDERDONK. 
Da.  HosACK. 


IV. 

Account  of  the  Yellow  Feveh  which  prevailed  in  Vir- 
oiviA  in  the  years  1737, 1741,  and  1742,  in  a  Letter  to 
the  late  Cadwalladek  Colden,  Esq.  of  New-York, 
from  the  late  John  Mitchell,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  of  Vir- 
ginia.* 

■IB, 

In  giving  you  an  account  of  the  pestilential  distempet 
which  has  lately  raged  in  Virginia,  I  shall  not  touch  on  any 


*  A  seriet  of  highly  mterettiDg  papers  oo  the  Yellow  Fever  which  maoj  year^ 
ng/o  prevailed  io  Virginia,  embracing  the  account  written  in  1744  by  the  late 
Dr.  Bf  itcheU  of  that  state,  with  a  reply  of  Dr.  Golden  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  a  subse- 
quent \ttbPT  of  Dr.  MitcheU  on  the  same  sul^t,  was  placied  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Hoiack  1^  the  late  ProC  Bush  of  Philadelphia,  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death.  As  these  papers  were  intended  by  Dr.  Rush  for  publication  in  the  Re- 
gister, we  have  comnkenced  in  this  number  with  the  first  in  order,  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  to  Dr.  Golden.  Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that  extracts  from  thir 
account  formerly  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum;  they  however 
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thing  relating  to  it,  which  you  have  had  a  full  accounl 
ready  in  the  aume  or  like  disease;  that  I  might  the 
consult  leisure  for  writing,  and  spare  you  the  tedious  Iroi 
of  reading.  For  which  reason  it  would  be  needlesG  here, 
to  enter  into  a  parlicular  enumei-alion  and  description  of  alt 
the  symptoms  which  accompany  this  dire  disease;  tliey  being 
jio  more,  and  no  fewer,  than  what  are  commonly  ascribed  to* 
and  may  be  observed  in  moat  nialLgnaiit  fevers ;  besides,  tbey 
are  already  enumeraled  by  Dr.  Warren.  The  symptouis 
and  three  remarkable  stages  of  our  dii^easc,  are  much  the 
same  as  those  observed  by  the  said  author  in  the  maligi 
fever  of  Barbadoes;  but  I  shall  recount  those  sympi 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  palhognomonic  and  insepai 
from  the  disease,  at  least  when  rightly  formed,  as  they 
not  yet  to  be  so  well  known ;  by  which  this  fever  will  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  malignant  kind,  as  it  generally  resembles 
those  that  are  contagious,  by  ils  first  appearing  with  a 
in  the  head  and  back  and  about  the  stomach,  succeed) 
grievous  anxieties  and  oppression  about  the  prxcordia< 
in  general  this  distemper  may  be  defined  to  be,  a  pestilential 
fever  proceeding  from  3ico7ilagion8  miasma  swig-raer is,  which 
inflames  the  stomach  and  adjacent  viscera,  obstructs 
biliary  ducts,  and  dissolves  the  adipose  iiumours;  to  wl 
generally  succeeds  an  effusion  of  a  bilious  or  other  y< 


;ii  ine 
gau^ 


will  now  be  furnLshecl  wilb  an  entire  copy.     Few  pspsn  we  lielien 

with  DiDTC  internt,  parliciilarl;  wlicB  it  is  kDOna  hov  c^ttremcl}'  imporlsM 

Huitactmiidi^redit  in  aflbidlng  hini  neir  viewi  of  the  aatHreoflbt;  e 

•(  the  time  it  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 

Oa  the  character  oTDr.  Mitchell  it  it  unneccmry  particular!)'  ti 
was  K  diatinguiibed  Fellow  of  llie  Ko^al  Society  of  London,  anil  einiaent'j 
phyiieita  and  philoiaplier.    Willi  Chalmen  and  Linlog,  of  South  Carollnkifl 
\leiander  and  Cotden,  oT  Mew- York,  he  bill  done  miieb  far  tbe  ailraaCEn 
medical  aod  pbyiieal  itiesco  on  Iblg  Me  oflhe  .Atlantic. 
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mmour  upon  the  external  or  internal  siirfaue  or  Ihe  hody, 
hnlesti  prcvcDied  hy  some  mennx  or  other. 

i  patliognoniuiik  Bymptoras  appeared  lobe  the  fol- 
lowing  lix,  ol'  witicli  tlie   lliree  luat  are  more  peciiliur  to  it. 
I.  A  very  grent  unil  sudden  debility,  without  aay  mauirciit 
cause.     2.  A  feverish    anxiety,   generally  very  grievous.  • 
n.  A  short,  quick  and  diRlcuit  orthopiiccic  rcspiratian,arter 
tlie  fever  is  Ibrmed.     '•.  A  contracted  deeppu1«c;  the  ar- 
tery feels  tense,  but  the  pulse  la  compreasiblc,  to  which  sac- 
Lceedii  a  dcpresKed,  or  soft  and  low  pulse,  ofler  the  state  uf 
■  the  disease,  or  after  the  yellow  elfiision  appears.     5.  A  pain 
Vof  the  scrohiciilua  cordis,  cither  much  complained  of,  or  to 
be  felt  on  pressing  thai  part;  and  more  or  less  »ievere  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  disease.     6.  A  yelloimeas  in 
(he  eyes  or  all  over  Ihe  body  at  the  slate  of  Ihe  disease; 
Lviiless  prevented  by  colliquative  or  critical  diiichargea;  to 
irhich  may  be  added  a  violent  and  unusual  kind  of  pain  of 
Wihe  head,  unless  It  is  drowned,  as  it  were,  in  the  rooregrier- 
i  ous  complnitit  aiwut  the  pnecordia. 

The  proximate  causes  and  stale  of  the  body  in  this  dis- 
a  may  be  prelly  evident,  to  those  versed  in  the  animal 
tconomy,  from  the  fullowinganatomical  dissections. 
February  14,  1741-2.     At  the  re(|tiest  of  Richard  Chi- 
Bchcslrrr,  Esq.  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  presence  of  him  and 
ivcrnl  others,  I  opened  the  body  of  one  of  his  slaves  who 
'died  of  this  disease.     This  was  the  body  of  an  elderly  wo- 
man, past  forty,  who  died  the  day  before,  on  the  fourth  of 
the  disease,  with  tho  following  comphiinta:  grievous  and 
R  violent  anxieties,  oecasioneil,  ah  she  said,  by  the  gickness  of 
Flier  slomach)  severe  pain  ofher  head  and  back, rtlurninghy 
linterviJs,  coulrncted  hypochondroa,  and  tliescrobiculuscor- 
,  qui  A  and  interru^ited  respira- 
y  groans ;  a  slight  raving  rAlber 
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than  delii'itim,  a  black  longue,  unquenchable  ihirsti  t: 
very  quick  and  depressed  [lulse,  the  eyes  very  yellow,  a 
sudden  and  severe  pain  about  the  navel  a  few  minntea  before 
death. 

After  cutling  the  teguments  of  the  abdomen,  the 
the  body  appeared  very  yellow,  bo  as  to  be  noticed  b; 
bystanders,  and  was  indeed  as  yellow  as  the  eyes 
ly  are  in  a  jaundice.  Upon  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  and  laying  the  teguments  aside,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  DO  such  thing  as  an  omentum ;  at  first  1  imagined  I 
had  toru  it  off,  or  removed  it  to  one  side  with  the  teguments 
but  in  vain  was  it  sought  for  in  the  whole  body.  There' 
peared  a  few  things  like  the  blood  vessels  of  the  cawl 
ring  to  the  place  where  it  is  generally  connected  to  the' 
mach  and  colon  ;  the  traces  of  which  connection  mighf 
discerned  ;  but  there  were  no  more  remainsof  its  substance, 
than  a  little  yellowish  thin  oily  liquor  floating  up  and  dowu 
among  the  intestines  and  about  the  mesentery. 

The  liver  appeared  turgid  and  plump  nitbout  any  ble- 
mish on  its  outer  convex  surface ;  but  on  the 
face,  two  thirds  of  it  was  of  a  deep  black  colour,  rouiid' 
gall-bladder  seeming  to  be  mortified  or  corrupted. 

The  gall-bladder  appeared  outwardly  of  a  deep  yelfowT 
but  within  was  full  of  a  black  ropy  coagulated  atra-bilis, 
which  sort  of  substance  likewise  obstructed  the  porus  bilea- 
rius  and  ductus  choledocbus.  This  atra-biiis  was  hardly 
fluid;  but  on  opening  the  gall-bladder  it  retained  its  form 
and  shape  without  being  evacuated,  being  of  the  consistence 
of  a  thin  extract,  and  wJtha!  glutinous  and  ropy  like  soap 
when  boiling:  this  black  matter  seemed  so  much  unlike  bile, 
that  I  doubted  if  there  was  any  bile  in  the  gall :  it  more  re- 
sembled bruised  or  mortified  blood,  evacuated  from  the 
mortified  parts  of  the  liver  surrounding,  although  it  wuuM 
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Blain  a  kDife  or  probe  thmst  into  it  of  ayellow  colour^ whicb^ 
with  its  rop7  consistence,  seemed  more  peculiar  to  a  bilious 
humour. 

The  duodenum  was  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  as  usual 
upon  its  outside ;  but  where  contiguous  to  the  cystis  fellea> 
had  a  mixture  of  a  deep  green  or  eruginous  colour  intermixed 
with  its  yellow;  within,  it  contained  a  viscid  bile,  or  rather 
a  yellow  mucus,  closely  adhering  to  its  tunics,  mixt  with  a 
little  of  the  black  bile,  like  that  contained  in  the  cystis. 
Its  villous  coat  appeared  to  be  lined  with  a  thicker  fur  or 
slime  than  ordinary,  which  being  scraped  or  peeled  off,  the 
other  vascular  and  muscular  coats  of  the  gut  appeared  red 
and  inflamed. 

The  stomach  seemed  manifestly  inflamed ;  it  had  on  its 
<>uter  surface,  towards  its  upper  orifice^  tWo  large  broad 
spots  of  a  dark  red  colour,  somewhat  resembling  the  flushings 
in  the  cheeks,  or  a  rose  on  the  leg ;  it  had  nothing  within 
but  a  little  drink  which  had  been  just  swallowed,  and  some 
ef  the  black  choler,  resembling  that  in  the  gall-bladder, 
floating  upon  it,  which  was  of  a  blacker  colour  here  than  in 
the  gall-bladder  itself;  it  looked  ruddy  within  as  if  it  had 
been  inflamed  there  likewise ;  its  villous  coat  appeared,  like 
that  of  the  duodenum,  more  fuzzy  and  slimy,  as  if  it  were 
swelled  or  distended^  which  was  particularly  remarked  by 
all  others  who  opened  any  bodies  that  died  of  this  disease. 

The  lungs,  instead  of  being  collapsed,  were  rather  infla- 
ted  as  in  inspiration ;  they  were  all  over  full  of  black  or  livid 
spots^  some  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  others  much 
smaller ;  on  which  spots,  generally,  were  to  be  seen  small  ve- 
iicula,  or  blisters,  like  those  of  an  erysipelas  or  gangrene,  con- 
taining a  yellowish  humour. 

I  did  not  so  curiously  examine  the  other  parts,  as  I  saw 
no  defect  in  any :  and  these  seemed  sufficient  to  show  the 
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cause  of  her  death,  and  account  for  the  several  symptoms  of 
her  disease:  only  the  blood  vessels  in  general  seemed  very 
empty  of  blood,  even  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches ;  but 
the  vena  portse  was  full  and  distended  as  usual ;  the  blood 
seemed  to  be  collected  in  the  viscera  ;  for  upon  cutting  the 
lungs,  or  sound  liver,  or  spleen,  they  bled  freelj.  The 
brain  was  not  opened,  for  want  of  conveniences  at  hand ;  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  in  the  disease,  and  was  not  af- 
fected in  three  more  who  were  opened. 

This  woman  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  her  head  and  back« 
extending  from  the  loins  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  liver, 
with  great  sickness  at  her  stomach,  succeeded  by  chilliness, 
burning  fever,  anxieties,  &c.  and  was  treated  with  a  snake- 
root  sweat  in  the  time  of  her  disease ;  but  took  a  vomit  at 
its  first  seizing  her,  which  brought  up  much  dark,  bitter 
choler,  without  any  relief.  She  was  in  perfect  health  be- 
fore  this  distemper  seized  her  all  of  a  sudden,  as  she  wa9  at 
work. 

The  day  before,  I  opened  likewise  a  girl  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  who  had  been  dead  about  two  or  three 
days,  and  was  preserved  on  purpose  for  me  to  open.  She 
died  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  same  disease,  with 
which  the  other  and  several  in  that  family  had  died.  In  her, 
the  distemper  was  left  almost  entirely  to  nature,  except 
her  losing  about  four  or  five  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  plenti^ 
ful  use  of  diluting  teas  which  she  had  recourse  to.  A  little  be^ 
fore  her  death,  she  complained  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other,  of  a  most  violent  pain  in  her  belly  about  the  navel, 
succeeded  by  grievous  and  intolerable  anxieties :  they  had 
no  suspicion  of  a  yellow  fever  at  that  tinie,  and  so  did  not 
notice  her  eyes* 

-  There  was   little  difference  between  the  affection  of  the 
parts  in  her,  and  the  one  whose  case  has  been  related.     The 
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fat  of  the  body  did  pot  appear  quite  so  yellow ;  but  the  li?er 
had  a  much  greater  and  deeper  mortification  or  blackness  on 
it,  the  whole  under  concave  surface  of  it  was  very  black  as 
far  as  to  the  very  edges,  which  penetrated  very  deep  into  its 
substance  about  the  gall-bladder,  which  was  full  of  the  same 
atrarbilious,  glutinous,  ropy  humour  as  in  the  other.  The 
omentum  was  entirely  consumed  or  destroyed  in  this  subject, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other,  whose  case  has  beenxe- 
lated ;  and  a  little  yellow  oily  matter  floated  up  and  down  in 
her  abdomen.  The  stomach  and  duodenum  were  afiected 
much  as  in  th6  preceding  case,  only  there  was  little  sign  of 
any  external  inflammation  on  the  stomach.  The  lungs  were 
afiected  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  with  so  large  or  deep 
black  spots. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1 737,  there  were  two  more 
opened,  who  died  of  the  same  distemper,  in  whom  the  parts 
were  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  related  in  the 
first  case,  particularly  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  omentum, 
blackness  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  contents  of  the 
gall-bladder,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  spots  on  the 
lungs  ;  as  he  who  made  the  dissection,  and  others  who  were 
present  at  it,  particularly  informed  me.  September,  1742, 
another  was  opened  who  had  died  of  the  same  distemper,  as 
the  two  persons  above  related ;  although  got  from  a  conta- 
gion which  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  a  different  place : 
in  him  the  omentum  was  likewise  entirely  consumed  and  de- 
stroyed ;  the  stomach  a  little  inflamed,  but  no  blackness  was 
discerned  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  liver,  and  its  inner  sub- 
stance was  not  looked  into,  although  the  cystis  fellea  and 
biliary  ducts  were  full  of  the  same  black,  glutinous,  coagula- 
ted matter,  as  in  those  cases  I  have  related. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  blood  which 
I  havie  carefully  observed  in  this  disease,  may  likewise  help 
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to  illustrate  its  nature,  and  show  the  state  of  the  body  in  it. 
The  blood  extracted  by  venesection  is  of  a  deep  red  or  J9o>- 
rid  colour,  appearing  to  be  thin  and  fluxile,  with  no  sizy  in* 
flammation,  crust,  or  skin  whatever  upon  it  when  cold :  the 
crassamentum  is  broad,  shallow  and  floating,  being  easily  di- 
vided by  the  fingers ;  the  serum  makes  about  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  blood,  or  more,  when  let  at,  or  nigh  the  state  of  the 
disease;  and  about  one  half  at  the  beginning:  after  the  state 
or  height^  it  seems  by  the  pulse  to  be  more  ;  a  large  propor- 
tion for  an  acute  continual  fever.  Even  those  who  are  bled 
after  a  received  contagion  before  the  fever  is  formed,  have  a 
thin  dissolved  florid  blood,  even  in  winter.  This  w^s  the 
constant  state  of  the  blood  in  about  thirty  or  forty  whom  I 
have  known  to  have  been  bled,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year* 
But  the  arterial  blood  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  was  very  different.  Feb.  17,  1741-2,  flv«  or  six 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  temporal  artery  of  one 
labouring  under  this  disease,  on  the  fourth  day,  just  as  the 
yellowness  began  to  appear  in  the  eyes,  attended  with  a  stu- 
por; this  blood  was  not  more  florid  than  what  the  veinoua 
blood  generally  is  in  this  distemper :  when  cold  it  bad  a 
purulent  yellow  skin  or  inflammatory  crust  on  the  top,  exact- 
ly resembling  the  crust  on  the  veinous  blood  of  pleuritics, 
but  not  very  thick,  although  tough  and  not  easily  divided ; 
the  crassamentum  was  very  cohesive,  thick  and  blackish  at 
bottom;  the  serum  made  not  above  a  sixth  or  eighth  part  of 
the  whole,  which  was  of  a  deep  yellow  or  saffron  colour,  and 
would  tinge  the  finger  or  a  linen  rag  dipped  into  it,  of  the 
flame  colour  as  if  dipped  in  gall ;  deeper  than  is  commonly 
to  be  seen  on  a  rag  dipped  in  the  urine  of  persons  in  a  jaun- 
dice. On  this  every  one  that  saw  this  blood  was  convinced 
that  the  distemper  was  what  is  generally  caviled  the  yellow 
fever  in  Aujerica^. 
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Dr.  Langrish^  says,  we  are  not  yet  well  informed  of  tbe 
state  of  the  blood  in  malignant  fevers ;  this  perhaps  may  be 
some  help  to  a  more  certain  and  genera!  determination  of 
that  necessary  point. 

Qu.  Whether  this  difference  betireen  the  blood  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  is  not  a  conGrmation,  or  rather  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  ingenious  Bellinian  hypothesis,  which 
supposes  a  viscid  lentor  to  be  joined  with  a  more  dissolved 
acrid  blood  in  malignant  fevers  ?  It  is  true,  there  was  no 
blood  taken  from  the  veins  of  this  person,  but  there  was 
from  one  labouring  under  the  same  disease,  in  the  same  house, 
on  the  same  day  of  the  disease,  but  a  few  days  before,  which 
was  like  what  I  have  described  the  blood  of  the  veins  to  be ; 
and  was  always  found  to  be  by  all  that  ever  saw  it  in  this  dis- 
temper. If  this  is  the  case  in  other  malignant  fevers,  what 
surer  sign,  or  more  powerful  cause  can  there  be  of  their  ma« 
ligoity  than  that  the  arterial  blood  should  be  viscid,  thick, 
and  sizy,  whilst  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  thin,  dissolved,  and 
fluxile ;  so  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  circulation.  Whence 
coUiquations  and  obstructions  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  ir^ 
ritations  joined  to  viscidities !  Spasms  brought  on  inflamma* 
lions.  Hence  a  mortification  of  some,  and  total  destruction 
of  other  internal  organs  in  a  few  days  time!  I  cannot  pass 
over  two  other  remarkable  circumstances  of  this  disease :  I 
mean  the  total  destruction  of  the  omentum  and  yellowness 
of  the  body  which  seem  so  peculiar  to  it.  As  for  the  first, 
it  appears  from  these  dissections,  and  likewise  from  the  whole 
course  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  that  there  is  an  inflami-^ 
mation  of  the  stomach,  joined  with  spasmodic  constric- 
lions  and  convulsive  motions  of  that  and  also  other  parts 
about  the  praecordia.  These  spasms  hinder  the  flux  of  the. 
bile  throughout  the  ductus  choledochus  into  the  duodenuo^ ; 
{vii.  Hoffman,  de  Ipflam.  ventris,)  which  by  the  heat  of  the 
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adjacent  inflamed  parts,  is  thickened  to  that  degree  which 
we  have  described  to  be  in  the  cyst  is  and  ducts ;  hence  an 
obstruction  of  the  liver  as  well  as  of  the  biliary  ducts.  This 
obstruction  of  the  liver  causes  a  slower  eflux  of  the  blood 
and  dissolved  adepts  from  the  omentum  through  the  venae 
portarum ;  whence  the  blood  is  accumulated,  stagnates,  fer- 
ments and  corrupts  in  the  omentum :  at  the  same  time  the 
inflammation  and  spasms  of  the  stomach  cause  an  obstruction 
and  slower  circulation  of  the  accelerated  blood  through  the 
gastric  arteries ;  hence  the  blood  will  be  propelled  in  greater 
quantities  and  augmented  force  through  the  other  branches 
of  the  coeliac  artery,  but  especially  through  the  gastro-epip* 
loic,  which  arise  or  proceed  immediately  from  the  gastric. 
Hence  the  blood  is  more  forcibly  impelled  into  the  omen- 
tum whilst  it  is  denied  a  passage  through  it,  or  exit  out  of  it, 
by  the  veins :  from  whence,  not  to  mention  other  concur^ 
ring  causes,  as  spasm  and  heat  of  adjacent  inflamed  parts, 
distortions,  from  anxieties,  &c.  arises  a  large,  sudden,  and  to- 
tal inflammation,  strangulation  of  the  circulation  in  that  whole 
organ,  which  necessarily  brings  on  mortification,  patrefiic- 
tion,  and  dissolution ;  especially  in  so  tender  and  delicate  a 
part,  used  to  the  slowest  circulation,  and  the  mildest,  smooth* 
est  humours  of  the  body,  and  through  which  a  thin,  hot,  sharp 
blood  is  now  propelled  with  an  augmented  force  and  celerity. 
Surely  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  or  mortification  by 
a  boil  is  brought  about  and  breaks  through  the  skin,  a  much 
thicker  membrane  than  the  fine  subtile  membrane  of  the 
omentum,  in  as  short  a  time,  in  the  analogous  membrana  adi* 
posa.  But  another  no  less  powerful  cause  concurs  to  this 
destruction  of  the  omentum,  the  inflammation  of  the  BtoDnch 
spreads  over  it,  in  another  manner,  and  from  another  cawe.! 
which  is  no  less  destructive  to  it.  It  is  well  knowB  that- 
the  inflammation  accompanying  malignant  feven  n  of  tihe 
erysipelatous  kind*.    AH  the  circumstancesi  of  this  iBwsiej 
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and  tlie  Very  looks  of  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  seem 
to  confirm  the  same.  But  the  nature  of  an  erysipelatous 
inflammation  is  to  spread  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  from 
hence  this  inflammation,  when  it  is  once  fixd  on  the  stomach, 
easily  spreads  over  the  contiguous  omentum :  and  any  one 
may  easily  imagine,  what  havoc  the  sharp  and  ulcerating 
blood  of  an  erysipelas,  must  make  on  a  tender  and  delicate 
omentum ;  being  moreover  so  contrary  to  its  natural  hu- 
mours ;  but  perhaps  some  may  imagine  this  cause  not  to  be 
different  from  the  other  before  mentioned.  I  need  only 
hint,  what  dire  and  fatal  effects,  such  a  spreading  pernicious 
affection  must  produce  among  the  other  adjacent  or  con- 
tiguous organs  to  the  stomach,  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
pylorus,  intestines,  mesentery,  and  especially  the  dia- 
phragm, but  above  all  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach;  from 
an  inflammation  of  which  those  who  escape,  as  Forestus  ex- 
presses it,  may  be  reckoned  the  sons  of  Jove ;  hence  those 
syncopes,  convulsions,  hiccups,  sudden,  and  unexpected 
deaths,  and  most  other  fatal  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
For  if  such  an  inflammation  totally  destroys  a  part  in  a  few 
days,  Mbw  dismal  and  fatal  will  its  effects  be,  when  it  seizes 
the  vital  nerves  and  organs !  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  notice  of  the  symptoms  which  seem  to  be  di- 
agnostic signs  of  this  destruction  of  the  cawl,  an  accident 
which  happens,  or  is  taken  notice  of  so  seldom,  that  its  signs 
«eem  to  be  unknown.  These  appeared  to  be  more  than  or- 
dinary anxieties,  a  fear  and  dread  of  any  thing  touching  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  great  and  intolerable  pain  on  press- 
ing the  scrobiculus  cordis,  no  sign  of  respiration  below  the 
ribs,  a  palpitation  of  the  abdominal  nuiscles,  contraction  of 
bypocondrics  and  violent  excrutiating  pain  about  the  navel, 
fbremnning  death.  In  the  next  place  I  shall  consider  the 
cause  of  the  yellowneas  which  is  so  remarkable  in  tiiis  dis- 
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temper,  as  to  have  giveu  it  the  iiame  of  the  Yellow  Fevett, 
Althougl)  this  is  rather  an  accidental  g^mploin  Ihan  an  esseo- 
tial  mark  of  it,  as  the  vulgar  believe,  yet  it  is  far  less  to  be 
deemed  a  critical  discbarge  or  appearance  or  salutury  eObrt 
of  nature  to  get  rid  of  her  oppreaaion ;  it  is  rather  the 
most  thieatening  Hymptom  which  appears  in  the  whole  dis- 
ease, aa  will  be  evident  to  (hose  who  consider  its  causes, 
These  causes  may  be  referred  to  the  following  affections  of 
the  body,  of  which  sometimes  one  and  sometimeB  all  these 
seem  to  conspire  to  produce  this  dreadful  appearance.  By 
what  has  been  related  above  we  may  see  that  the  blood  is 
dissolved  in  this  distemper,  and  it  is  probahfe  that  the 
serous  parts  may  be  dissolved  or  attenuated  by  the  disease 
as  Trell  as  the  red  globules:  these  dissolved  humours  will 
be  apt  to  enter  the  lympiiatics,  &c,  vessels,  designed  to  con- 
vey a  more  subtle  aqueous,  and  consequently  more  pellucid 
Quid,  than  they ;  for  we  know  that  the  lymph  is  much  more 
clear  and  pale  than  even  the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  time  of 
health,  but  more  especially  in  many  inflammatory  fevers- 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  suMcient  to  account  for  that 
universal  deep  and  intense  yellowness,  wliich  is  oft^u  to  be 
discerned  in  the  skin,  but  especially  in  the  eyes  of  some  pew 
pie  labouring  under  this  disease;  nor  is  it  suiEcieot  to  an- 
count  for  Ihe  yellowucss  of  the  urine,  which  I  have  seen  of 
as  deep  a  yellow  in  tliis  disease  as  in  those  that  labour 
under  jaundice.  We  see  that  the  omentum  ia  much  dts- 
eolved,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  totally  consumed,  and  it  is 
very  probable  from  the  great  and  sudden  prostration  of 
body  without  any  manifest  copious  evacuations,  that  the 
adipose  humours  are  likewise  dissolved  in  this  idisease, 
contained  in  the  analogous  membrana  adiposa.  This  dis- 
solved adeps  will  not  easily  incorporate  with  a  thin  dissolved 
blood  io  such  a  precipitate  circulation  ;  but  be  left  to  stag* 
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Rate  in  the  extreme  capillaries,  wherever  the  circulation  is 
slowest ;  besides,  bj  the  heat  of  the  bddy  in  the  kytt^  it 
will  be  turned  more  yellow,  and  by  incorporating  with  the 
acrid  salts  of  the  blood,  now  disengaged  from  its  other  com- 
ponent parts^  whose  texture  is  broken  or  operated  upon  by 
tbemiasma>or  effects  of  the  disease,  a  bilious  humour  will  be 
generated,  not  unlike  true  bile  itself;  as  bile  is  nothing  but  & 
humoiir  resulting  from  such  a  mixture,  its  oily  parts  being 
more  particularly  supplied  by  the  omentum. 

This  seems  to  be  the  more  particular  catise  ot  that  yel- 
lowness which  is  so  peculiar  tb  this  disease,  and  may  particu- 
larly distinguish  this  symptom  of  it  from  the  same  ap- 
pearances in  othei^  distempers.  But  when  the  liver  is  in- 
flamed, as  we  see  it  is  in  a  few  days,  or  the  spasms  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  or  inspissation  of  ih^ 
bile  In  the  cystis,  puts  a  stop  to  the  eflux  of  the  bile  through 
the  common  duct,  then  no  one  will  doubt,  but  that  a  true 
and  genuim^  icterus  is  produced  from  the  true  bile,  in  the 
manner  commonly  explained.  And  indeed  this  symptom, 
when  the  yellowness  is  great  and  very  deep,  appears  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  from  this  cause,  as  it  first  appears  in  the  eyes^ 
then  in  the  urine^  and  goes  off  by  a  tinctured  lateritious  urine^ 
or  bilious  stools ;  in  all  which  it  resembles  a  true  icterua 
from  hepatic  bile.  It  is  often,  likewise,  attended  with  a  sin- 
gui  ns,  a  sign  of  an  indamed  liver ;  at  other  times  this  yellow- 
ness comes  on  with  a  rigour,  as  Hippocrates  likewise  observ- 
ed, (cle  vici.  an.  lib,  4.  $.  7.)  like  a  true  abscess  or  transla* 
tion  of  a  heterogeneous  matter  fn)m  one  part  to  another.  Nor 
is  it  rery  probable  that  that  deep  y<k!owness  of  the  blood, 
taken  notice  of  above,  is  occasioned  without  some  admixture 
of  the  hepatic  or  cysiic  bile  with  it.  To  this  cause  seemi 
to  be  owing  that  icterus  which  if  it  does  not  appear  before  the 
seventh  day,  continues  during  the  apyrexy,  but  proves  dnn- 
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gerous  in  the  relapse,  which  h  seldoni  attended  with  tny 
jellowiiesa  with  us. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  iu  the  cure,  to  know  the 
course  and  stages  of  this  disease,  and  the  different  changes  it 
undergoes  from  first  to  last ;  with  the  times  when  they  may 
be  expected.  By  an  account  of  this  we  may  satisfy  an  in- 
genious query  of  the  learned  Dr.  Clifton  in  his  Hippocrates 
p.  260,  to  wil,  *  Whether  the  observations  concerning  tht 
course  and  periods  of  acute  diseases,  delivered  by  Hippo^ 
crates,  hold  true  in  places  at  a  greater  distance,  such  as  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  America,  &c.  V  This  is  reckoned  a 
disease  as  peculiar  to  our  new  world  as  any  other,  and  conse- 
quently as  fit  to  adjust  this  matter  by ;  which,  if  once  de- 
termined, may  make  those  excellent  observations  as  univer- 
sal and  extensive  as  they  are  useful.  But  I  have  not  on)y 
observed  thrs ;  but  likewise  other  epidemic  diseases,  which 
owe  their  rise  to  a  certain  uniform  cause,  which  'seem  to  be 
the  diseases  chiefly  pointed  at  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Prog' 
nostics,  to  have  the  same  course  and  periods  in  Virginia  ai 
delivered  by  the  father  of  physic. 

This  fever  was  exasperated  on  equal  or  unequal  days,  tiH 
the  fourth,  which  was  what  is  called  the  state  of  the  disease 
in  Virginia,  in  the  winter  and  spring  season,  when  the 
disorder  has  chiefly  raged  here :  on  this^  day  the  signs  of  the 
yellow  efiusion  began  to  appear,  either  in  the  eyes,  or  by 
vomiting  and  purging ;  this  day  was  the  index  of  the  seventh. 
All  good  changes  or  favourable  symptoms  now  denoted  re>- 
covery  on  the  seventh,  as  any  bad  appearances  on  this  day 
portended  death  on  tJ^  sixth.  If  the  exacerbations  were  oat 
equal  days,  they  generally  died  in  the  third  paroxysm^  or 
the  sixth  day ;  but  if  on  unequal  days,  they  recovered  on 
the  seventh.  Relapses  happen  cither  on  the  eleventh  or 
fourteeuth,  whicb  were  adjjudged  on  the  fourteenth  or  sevens 
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leeiith  respectivelj ;  and  this  witlioiit  exception  in  any,  ex- 
cept those  in  whom  the  natural  course  and  tendency  of  the 
d.steniper  was  prevented  by  a  preposterous  roetliod  of  cure, 
or  sudden  and  extreme  severity  of  the  disease,  and  all  the 
regular  efibrts  of  nature  overset  thereby. 

This  distemper  is  remarkably  contagious,  of  which  we 
had  the  better  opportunity  to  be  satisfied  here  in  Virginia, 
where  we  live  in  separate  and  distant  plantations,  consisting 
of  numbers  of  servants  and  slaves ;  any  of  whom,  if  the  dis- 
temper once  seized,  there  was  little  security  for  the  rest, 
but  removal.     The  distemper  spread  rather  slower  than  I 
have  observed  the  measles  or  small-pox  to  do  here ;  but  it 
spreads  faster  and  rages  more  violently  in  the  spring  season, 
or  from  Christmas  to  Whitsuntide,  than  any  other  time  of 
the  year ;  which  I  have  likewise  observed  of  these  other  dis- 
tempers in  Virginia.     But  the  vicissitudes  of  our  seasons  in 
Virginia,  where  the  changes  in  the  seasons  are  reckoned 
greater  than  in  any  other  place  whatever,  or  our  care  in  pre- 
serving agaiu^t  it,  seem  to  have  put  a  stop  tq  the  contagion. 
But  it  is  likely  that  in  the  West  Indies  where  they  have  no 
such  vicissitudes  of  se;isous,  which  are  generally  observed 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  pestilential  contagion  in  northern  climes* 
they  may  hardly  ever  get  rid  of  this  distemper,  (no  more 
than  the  Turks  in  Asia  and  eastern  nations  do  of  the  plague,) 
without  a  purification  of  the  infected  places,  or  separation 
of  the  sick.     As  this  was  the  case,  several  prophylactics 
were  sought  for,  when  it  got  into  large  families;  the  com- 
mon alexipharmic  method  with  snake-root  drams  I  knew  to 
prove  ipefiectual. 

The  foUowirtg  seemed  to  be  the  oply  effectual  prophy- 
lactic I  ever  knew  tried,  and  which  proved  effectual  in  fif- 
t^n  in  one  family,  where  none  escaped  without  some  pre- 
lervative  or  another ;  and  wherever  il  was  duly  complied 
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with,  Uie  good  effects  of  it  were  very  evident.     I  observed, 
that  before  the  fever  formed  itself,  the  sure  sign  of  a  received 
infection,  ready  to  display  its  tragical  effects,  was  a  sudden 
and  unusual  pain  of  the  head,  generally  above  one  or  both 
eyes,  which  in  some  remitted  with  short  interyalS)  aoi 
caused  a  giddiness  or  yertigo,  rather  than  sharp  pain,  attend- 
ed with  an  unusual  feebleness  and  langMor  of  the  body,  and 
often  a  sickness  at  the  stomach ;  these  complaints,  I  obsdrvr- 
ed,  werq  little  regarded  till  the  feVer  seized  tbwi  very  often 
all  of  a  sudden,  a  few  hours  afterwards.    Upon  the  ^t  com- 
plaint of  this  pain  of  the  head,  they  had  six  or  eight  ounces 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm.     Some  fell  into  large  iweataor 
plentiful  breathings,  soon  after  bleeding;  by  which  th^if 
disorders  went  off:  but  those  that  did  not  sweat,  and  their 
complaints  continued,  took  a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha  soon  after 
bleeding,  and  the  night  after  the  vomit  fell  into,  the  like 
sweats,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  tepid  diluents  and  warm  co- 
vering.    After  these  applications  the  distemper  never  form- 
ed itself,  as  it  ever  did  when  these  complaints  were  neglect- 
ed ;  although  many  had  a  brisk  acute  fever  after,  or  in  the 
time  of  their  administration,  for  the  space  of  twelve  or  twen- 
ty-four hours,  of  the  same  nature  with  this  fever  when  once 
formed ;  and  all  were  less  or  more  feverish  in  the  time  of 
their  sweats,  which,  however,  went  off  with  them,  and  never 
returned. 

In  all  those  that  i^ere  bled,  even  in  these  circun^tatfices, 
the  blood  was  thin,  watery,  and  seemingly  dissolved,  and 
that  in  winter;  a  very  uncommon  thing  at  that  time  of  year 
in  Virginia.  Some  few  were  seized  so  suddenly  as  not  to 
give  room  for  this  method  of  prevention ;  which,  however, 
in  most,  proceeded  rather  from  inadvertency  and  neglect  of 
a  slight  sudden  disorder,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  what  it 
V3eantj  than  frpm  want  of  warning. 
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But  although  1  can  sny  thni  I  never  knew  tliia  propby- 
Iftcttc  Dielhod  fail  where  it  was  righllj  tried ;  yet  we  cannot 
slnays  perhaps  expect  such  good  ctTecIs  from  it :  still,  even 
then  it  might  be  n-ell  vnrlh  while  to  put  it  into  practice  in 
these  circumstances  ill  all  large  families,  lowna,  campf,  or 
ships,  in  which  this  distemper  bus  chiefl j-  raged  in  A  merica ; 
for  it  lias  chiefly  got  amotig  sea-faring  people,  who  flail  these 
seas,  and  has  beeu  twice  brought  lo  Virginia  by  his  majcsly'a 
ships  of  war,  from  whence  great  loss  ia  suHlained,  both  in  pri- 
vate rottimerce  and  the  trarisaclion  of  public  alTiiirs  ;  which 
may  make  any  account  of  it  there  more  intoresting,  for  if  it 
;  to  prove  inelfectual  for  preserving  against  it,  yet  it 
IS  to  he  tlie  best  preparative  for  tiie  body  to  jtnderg^ 
Hhe  disease.  Nam  prima  et  prn^cipua  iu  mcdicatlone  tndi- 
nib  eat,  ut  vcnenum  suaceplum  ocytis  cilius  e  corpore 
[jpellalur.  Jam  vero  iniaama  conlagioaum  primo  omninm 
isfivali  seiie  immisrct  latici,  cum  hoc  ad  rentilculum  de- 
Kendtt  et  iude  ad  sanguinem  transfertur.  Hinc  optimtim  uti- 
consilium,  ut  venenum  brevBsima,  qua  siibiit  via, 
{terum  exlurbelur,  simulatque  crrditates  prima!  regionig, 
(ju»  delcteriam  ejus  virtulem  miriGce  Inlcnilunt  per  sto- 
machic OS  everrantiir.  Sed  opus  est  ut  cilo  id  fiat,  simulac 
iufeclum  et  languorem  cum  cHrdial?ia  sentit,  &c. 
Poffman.   iWediciuie  Byst.  vol.  iv.  p.  29»,  800. 

I  his  manner  we  come  to  use  emetics  safely  in  this  di»- 
,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  necessary  by  many,  and 
KiiDelimes  much  rcHerl  on;  as  they  do,  indeed,  when  given 
me  enough,  help  lo  prevent  ils  worst  symptoms,  although 
-are  little  less  than  falal  In  them;  so  that  it  maybe 
f  said  of  them,  what  Celsus  said  of  bleeding  iu  an  apo- 
plexy, 'They  either  kill  or  cure.' 

The  boDiids  of  this  epistle  will  not  allow  me  to  be  par- 
rticutar  about  Beveral  remarkable  thiugx  which  occur  id  (hia 
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diseue ;  eapecially  in  the  cure  of  it,  and  in  the  c 
tioD  of  the  different  ladaUia  el  juvantia;  but  I  shall  take 
notice  of  four  things  indicated  in  the  cure,  which,  if  duly 
complied  with,  ^flbrd  much  relief  at  first,  and  lecuritj  at 
last,  and  vhich  seem  to  be  the  chief,  from  which  art  aeenui 
to  afford  an/  ccwsiderable  and  signal  assistance  to  nature.  ^ 
The  first  and  chief  scope  of  the  cure  is  to  conquer  the 
power  of  the  disease,  before  it  lias  produced  any  of  its  ill 
effects  on  the  bod}-,  so  as  to  render  it  more  mild  and  tracta- 
ble, than  it  usuallj  is,  when  left  to  lake  i(a  course ;  else  the 
cTCDt  will  be  precarious.  The  worst  of  these  effects,  and 
most  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided,  as  we  may  learn  f^om  th^ 
above  dissecttons  and  course  of  the  disease,  proceed  bom. 
an  inflammation  of  the  viscera-  The  principal  way  to  pre- 
vent which,  is  generally  to  be  by  large  evacuations  at  first; 
so  that  the  chief  indication  of  curing  this  disease  is  the  same 
as  in  other  infl^malory  fevers,  viz.  to  keep  off  any  loc«l 
jnOammatioq,  or  more  universal  obstruction  of  the  capilla- 
ries by  evacuations.  Plentifitl  bleeding  is  a  means  cooi- 
iponly  found  most  effectual  to  obtain  this  end  in  the  benign 
inflammatory  fevers ;  but  we  cannot  apply  this  most  effectual 
remedy  in  this  disease,  because  it  evacuates  only  or  chiefly 
the  red  glpbules  of  blood,  which  as  we  see  by  its  state  taken 
notice  of  above,  are  in  too  small  3  proportion  already;  and 
bleeding  further  breaks  the  texture  qf  the  .blood,  which 
above  all  things  is  to  be  avoided  in  this  disease :  for  after. 
plentiful  bleeding  the  pulse  sinks,  or  at  least  is  so  low  an^ 
feeble  about  the  stale  of  the  disease  as  to  prove  of  daogc-  - 
rous  consequence ;  which  some  instances  I  have  known  seem,'^ 
to  confirm.  So  that  the  only  way  to  oinke  this  neceawrjr  J 
evacuation  at  first,  is  by  such  outlets  as  discharge  thes 
rous  dissolved  parts  of  tbe  bipod,  and  perhaps  the  b 
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of  tbe  disease  within  them,  bat  leave  the  globular  part,  that 
strength  of  the  body,  whole  and  entire.  For  a  discharge  of 
these,  by  bleeding,  causes  that  debility  which  cures  other 
inflammatory  fevers,  but  is  one  of  the  pathognomonic  or 
most  threatening  symptoms  of  this ;  whereas  a  discharge  of 
the  dissolved  serum,  which  distends  and  burdens  the  capil- 
laries, the  springs  of  action,  restores  that  strength,  which  is 
ever  to  be  desired  and  aimed  at  in  the  cure ;  not  by  cordi- 
als, ^c.  as  is  the  common  practice,  but  by  evacuating  that 
matter  which  thus  oppresses  the  body  and  impairs  its 
strength.  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  discard  bleed- 
ing entirely,  which  I  have  generally  found  serviceable  in 
small  quantities,  and  necessary  to  make  way  for  other  eva- 
cuations 'y  but  it  cannot  be  depended  on  as  a  sufficient  evacua^ 
tion,  to  keep  off  the  impending  inflammation. 

L  There  are  but  two  ps^sa^  by  which  we  can  drain  off 
the  over- abounding  serum  or  dissolved  blood;  to  wit,  the 
outer  or  inner  surface  of  the  body  by  means  of  sudorifics  or 
cathartics ;  for  the  evacuation  by  urine  is  uncertain,  and 
not  always  in  our  power.  Sweating  takes  place  in  this  as 
ill  most  other  pestilential  diseases.  By  this  manner  of 
evacuating,  we  can  drain  off  the  greatest  quantities  of  the 
dissolved  humours,  and  make  the  largest  evacuation  that 
can  be  safely  made,  which  seems  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vio^ 
lence  of  the  fever,  and  tbe  danger  of  inflammation ;  but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  heat  of  the  medicine,  which  pro- 
cures this  evacuation,  often  frustrates  the  good  eiSects  to  be 
expected  from  it ;  for  which  reason  tlie  sweats  ought  to  bo 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  largeness  of  the  evacua- 
tbn  may  cool  the  body  more  than  the  medicine  which 
onneiL  them  heats  it ;  to  which  plentiful  dilutions  ought  to 
Gd^bjiNitie.  From  a  neglect  of  these  necessary  cautions> 
tUi  ili^Kll^.^^f^atiQg  0^  to  bring  on  an  in^ 
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flammatioi],  nbeii  antiplilo^i^lics  arc  really  iudicatiii]. 
things  ought  to  be  oljserved  and  duly  complietl  with,  to 
tier  this  method  of  cure  safe  aud  beneficial,  and  never 
ineiital  or  hazardous.  ].  That  there  be  no  great  diisolutlori 
of  (he  blood,  nor  colliquation  of  the  humours,  vben  it  iipal 
in  practice.  2.  That  the  Gpasmii  and  conslrictions  of  the 
fibres,  very  remarkable,  and  easy  to  be  diaceraed  iu  this 
disease,  and  inflammation  uf  itie  viscera,  be  not  come  oo, 
when  we  give  any  heating  Kudoriftc  medicine  tvhnlsi 
On  this  account  it  is,  that  this  method  of  cure  is  not  SD 
ccsaftil  in  our  cold  winter  and  spring  weather,  when  Ifae 
mi 'Jrs  are  more  sizy,  the  fibres  more  rigid,  and  the  boil^ 
more  dense  and  less  perspirable,  by  which  we  do  not  sweat  so 
freely  and  plentifully  as  is  necessary  ;  on  which  account  1 
have  known  this  melhod  of  practice  brot^ht  into  sacb  dia- 
repute  as  to  be  entirely  laid  aside;  whilst  at  other  limes, 
in  a  milder  distemper,  it  has  been  used  successfully. 

If.  When  the  sudorific  course  has  been  neglecled,  ui 
cannot  be  attempted  with  safely,  on  account  of  the  sndden 
and  violent  symptoms,  height  of  the  fever,  plethoric  babil, 
or  load  of  humours  ia  the  stomaCh  and  intestines,  or  other 
abdominal  viscera,  or  has  nut  been  so  successful  aa  might  be 
expected ;  then  tlie  only  relief  that  I  could  ever  find  from 
any  application,  is  from  the  mild  relaxing  ehologoguG  apo- 
zems,  taken  frequently  in  such  quantities  as  tu  ke«p 
constant  diarrhceit,  rather  than  speedy  purgation,  till 
remains  no  further  danger  of  an  inflummalion.  Tliis  ia 
the  first  thing  necessary  lo  be  done  ;  for  the  great  quki 
of  humours  proceeding  from  the  dissolution  of  the  bl 
which  now  possesses  a  greater  space  tlian  when  conipfti 
into  red  globules,  and  the  quantity  of  clioler  which 
rally  poured  out  of  its  ducts,  joined  with  Ihe  oilier  ii 
Uei  of  the  first  passages,  which  add  much  lo  iU 
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ill  effects :  these,  I  say,  cause  such  a  turgescency  of  the 
morbid  matter,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  beginning,  that  nature 
is  never  sihte  to  rid  herself  of  these  two  loads,  unless  they 
are  partly  drained  off  at  first  by  vomiting  or  purging.  This 
is  the  practice  of  both  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  like 
cases:  for,  in  this  case,  sudorifics  endanger  an  inflammation 
which  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  them,  wherever 
there  is  a  plethora  of  the  vessels,  or  any  fullness  of  the 
body ;  for  which  reason,  afl  those  who  abound  with  humours ' 
of  another  kind,  or  have  a  great  proportion  of  fluids  to  their 
solid  parts,  stand  in  need  of  this  timely  evacuation :  and 
this  is  the  condition  of  most  of  your  well  fed  Englishmen 
and  other  new-comers  to  America,  who  have  not  undergone 
the  sudorific  course  of  our  summers 

But  it  roust  be  observed,  that  this  evacuation  is  more  ne< 
cessary  in  this,  than  in  most  other  fevers ;  even  so  as  to  be- 
come more  beneficial  than  any  other,  as  I  have  experienced^ 
although  it  is  generally  neglected  in  other  malignant  fevers  ; 
for  which  reason,  I  shall  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  principal 
reasons  and  observations,  which  show  its  usefulness.  The 
abdominal  viscera  are  the  parts  principally  affected  in  this 
disease;  but  by  this  timely  evacuation,  their  feculent  cor- 
ruptible contents  are  discharged  before  they  corrupt  and 
produce  any  ill  effects ;  and  their  many  emunctories  and 
secerning  vessels  are  set  open,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  dis- 
charge of  their  contents,  and  consequently  a  security  to 
the  parts  themselves,  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  By 
this  evacuation  likewise,  great  part  of  the  offensive  over- 
abounding  serum  of  the  blood  is  discharged  in  time.  The 
very  minera  of  this  disease  proceeding  from  the  putrid  mi- 
asma, fermenting  with  the  salivary,  bilious,  and. other  inquL- 
line  humours  of  the  body,  is  sometimes  eradicated  by  timely 
emptying  the  abdominal  viscera,  on  which  it  first  fixes; 
VOL.  IV.  fj  r 
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after  the  dUcharge  of  which,  a  gentle  aneat  does,  u  ft* 
were,  nip  it  in  the  bud.  Where  the  priniK  vitt,  but  espe* 
cially  tbe  stomach,  are  loaded  with  an  olTenaive  matter,  or 
contracted  and  convulsed  with  the  irritation  of  its  stimulus, 
there  is  no  procuring  a  laudable  sweat,  till  that  ia  removed ; 
after  which  a  iieceasary  quantity  of  sweat  breaks  out  of  its 
own  accord  ;  these  parts  promoting  it,  when  by  an  obsler- 
ging  medicine,  they  are  eased  of  tlie  burden  or  stimulus 
which  oppresses  them.  Hence  I  hare  often  seen  a  more 
laudable  and  copious  relieving  sweat  break  out  afler  such  n 
deterging  medicine  given  even  in  the  hetglit  of  this  disease, 
than  ofler  a  sudorific.  Premature  evacuations  are  generally 
dreaded  in  most  fevers,  especially  such  as  proceed  from  a 
depravation  of  the  inquiline  humours  of  the  body;  but 
these  contagious  malignant  fevers  proceed  from  a  veuo- 
moua  miasma  received  ab  extra;  which,  like  all  other 
poisons,  ought  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as  possible,  qua 
data  porta.  The  mi>rbid  matter  in  other  peslilentials  may 
be  most  easily  and  conveniently  discharged  by  sweals;  but 
this  fever  requires  discharges  from  those  parts,  which  secera 
tbe  most  viscid  humours  from  the  blood,  either  to  pre- 
vent or  tarry  off  the  viscid  humours  which  cause  the 
yellow  effusion,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  bile,  or  of 
the  nature  of  bile:  and  the  rule  for  evacuations  is,  'qute 
cducere  oportel,  quo  maxime  vergunt,  eo  ducilo,  per  loca 
convenienlia,'  (Hippocr.  Aph.  21.  §.  1.)  But  bilioua  hu- 
mours are  only  to  be  discharged  by  stools  or  urine,  which 
are  the  passages  by  which  nature  rids  herself  of  this  disease, 
as  we  shall  see  below.    (Galeu.  Cora,  in  I.  c.) 

This  is  only  the  inverted  method  of  the  alexipharmic,  is 
which  we  first  sweat  and  afterwards  purge ;  whereas  in  tliis. 
metliod  we  make  discharges  of  the  redundant  humoun, 
which  oppress  the  parts  principally  aSecled,  after  whicli 
sweat  breaks  out  of  Its  own  accord,  or  is  more  easily  pro- 
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cured  by  art*  All  concerned  in  the  cure  of  this  ferer  will 
find  both  these  evacuations  necessary ;  but  which  ought  to 
pl*ecede  the  other,  the  skilful  may  be  helped  to  determine 
from  these  considerations,  joined  to  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

There  are  nbt  wanting  many  other  practical  observations 
to  support  these  reasons  for  timely  purging  in  this  disease* 
1*  This  method  I  was  directed  to  by  nature  herself.  I  ob- 
served that  moderate,  thin,  bilious  tools,  raised  by  nature 
for  a  day  or  two,  at  the  beginning,  prevented  in  a  great, 
measure  the  yellowness  at  the  height  of  the  distemper, 
which  then  terminated  by  sweats.  And  endeavouring  to 
imitate  these  efforts  of  nature,  I  obtained  the  same  good  ef- 
fects, from  the  like  stools  procured  by  lenitives.  This  is 
the  best  guide  and  surest  warrant  for  {diysicians  to  direct, 
their  pi^ctice  by,  whose  business  it  is  to  imitate  nature  by 
art.  3.  Several,  treated  in  this  manner,  had  no  relapses, 
which  all  had  here  in  Virginia  in  the  winter  and  spring  sea* 
sons,  that  were  treated  in  any  other  manner.  Does  not  the 
doctrine  of  Hippocrates  confirm  this  practice  ?  who  tells  us, 
that  improper  and  untimely  discharges  in  distempers,  or 
those  things  that  are  left  behind  after  a  crisis  occasion  re^ 
lapses.  (Epidem.  1.  4.  1132.)  3.  Where  the  crisis  is  by 
sweat,  relapses  are  dangerous  and  frequent ;  but  where  the 
bilious  humours  are  carried  off  by  stools  or  turbid  icteri« 
tious  urine,  at  any  time  in  the  disease,  the  relapse  is  but 
slight,  and  seldom  or  ever  mortal.  4.  In  young  persons 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  of  whom  I  have  cured  many,  and 
in  whom  sweating  cannot  safely  be  attempted,  this  fever  is 
as  easily  subdued,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  their  other  fevers,  which  proceed  from  a  load  and 
corruption  of  the  humours  in  primis  viis,  generally  are ;  to 
wit,  by  absorbents,  attemperants,  and  antispasmodics,  min- 
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gled  with  clysters  and  lenitives,  at  any  time  in  the  disease 
Ijy  these,  the  fatal  conviilsioijs  and  hemorrhages  in  those 
and  other  tender  people  are  prevented.  3.  Sweating 
only  be  eafely  atlempled  in  the  first  honrs  of  the  diaf 
whilst  the  matter  is  fluxile ;  which  short  lived  opportui 
ia  generally  lei  slip,  and  sometimes  does  not  offer; 
which,  the  only  security  against  an  inflammation  of  the  vis- 
cera, is  to  be  expected  from  lenitives  given  intheremia- 
aions,  but  uot  in  the  paroxysms  of  the  fever.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  however  these  evacuations  may  prevent, 
yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  cures  such  inflammaliona  till 
after  concoctions ;  and  that  purgatives  are  otienaive  on  ac- 
count of  their  stimulating,  as  sudorifics  are  for  their  heating 
quality  ;  for  which  reason  they  ought  not  to  be  given  after 
any  signs  of  an  irritation  of  the  veai<els  or  spasms  about  the 
pre  CO  rdia,  severe  anxieticB,  contractions  of  the  hypochon- 
dres,  or  convulsive  motions  of  the  stomach:  and  none  but 
the  mildest  diluting  laxatives  are  ever  proper,  such  as  whey 
made  with  cremor  tartari,  or  tamarinds,  potions  of  manm 
and  rhubarb,  or  solulive  syrup  of  roses,  a  mixture  of 
barb,  sal.  nitr.  in  broth  or  gruel,  or  aperient  relaxing 
zems  given  in  divided  doses. 

III.  The  next  thing  necessary  to  be  considered  in 
cine,  is  the  concoctfon  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  morbid  mat 
whereby  to  render  the  remains  of  the  morbid  humours  whii 
have  not  been  carried  off  by  previous  evacuations,  but  keep 
up  the  fever,  a  yellow  effusion  or  inflammation  of  the  viscera, 
fit  to  be  separated  and  expelled  in  due  lime  by  proper  eva- 
cuation. We  need  not  dwell  so  long  on  this,  alJ hough  of 
great  consequence  in  the  cure,  as  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
same  means  as  in  other  malignant  fevers,  where  the  same 
indications  prevail ;  but  the  chief  thing  here  is  to  establish  a 
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true  indication  of  cure  for  this  disease."^  On  this  account, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  are  the  indicantia  and 
state  qf  the  body  and  proximate  causes  of  this  disease,  which 
I  shall  do  only  in  general ;  each  particular  symptom  and  the 
various  cases  which  occur  in  practice  would  require  a  trea- 
tise by  itself  to  discuss  them  thoroughly.  The  following 
seems  to  be  the  state  and  condition  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
in  this  disease  from  whence  the  indications  of  cure  ought  to 
be  taken.  1.  The  fluids  are  manifestly  dissolved  from  the 
beginning  by  the  miasma  of  the  disease,  and  are  much  more 
so  by  the  effects  of  the  fever  succeeding  it.  2«  The  blood 
is  much  accelerated  in  its  motions,  when  it  is  thin,  dissolved, 
hot,  and  acrid:  to  this  succeeds  an  effusion  of  a  rancid,  oily, 
adipose  humour,  or  a  more  pernicious,  heated,  acrimonious 
bile  about  the  height  of  the  fever.  Hinc  illse  lachrymse ! 
3.  The  solids  are  not  rigid,  and  the  body  dense  and  imper- 
spirable,  as  in  most  other  acute  continual  fevers ;  they  are 
rather  lax  than  weak ;  the  dissolved  blood  is  not  able  to  keep 
their  diastole  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  drawn  into  spasms  and 
convulsions,  as  weak  fibres  generally  are,  by  the  heated,  ac- 
celerated acrimonious  humours,  especially  in  the  more  sensi- 
ble membrane  about  the  praecordia,  4.  Hence  a  stagna- 
tion or  inflammation  in  those  membranes,  especially  the  sto- 
mach and  contiguous  viscera :  which  as  it  proceeds  from  a 
thin,  hot,  acrid  blood,  or  bilious  humour,  is  of  the  erysipela- 
tous kind.  This  seems  analagous  to  pleuretic  inflammation  in 
other  acute  distempers,  and  in  like  manner  is  produced  from 
the  effects  of  this  fever.  5.  These  bring  on  an  univer- 
sal spasm  or  systolic  motion  of  all  the  nervous  membranous 
parts ;  hence  the  arteries  are  contracted  or  nigh  to  a  con- 
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l!nue<l  systole,  as  ia  felt  by  the  pulse,  which  makes  the  dta- 
EOlved  blood,  lymph,  and  bilious,  oily  huaiours  Btagoate  ia 
the  exlreme  capillaries ;  whence  morliGcalion  of  the  infla- 
med parts.  From  these  causes  likewise  the  blood  will  be 
drove  out  of  the  more  rigid  contraclile  parte ;  the  muscles,  Stc. 
will  be  accumulated  in  greater  qusnliliea  in  the  weaker,  laxer 
glands,  and  in  the  more  dilatable,  spongy,  viscera,  the  liver, 
apleen,  pancreas,  omentum,  mesentery  and  lungs  ;  whence, 
io  the  dead  bodies,  these  parts  were  distended  and  gangrened, 
and  the  blood  drove  out  of  the  other  vessels  iuto  the  venae 
portarum,  which  proceed  from,  or  tend  to  those  softer  vis- 
cera, where  the  circulation  is  slowest.  But  in  all  this  the 
brain  was  not  affected  in  the  dead  bodies,  nor  did  it  appear 
to  be  BO  in  the  disease,  but  by  consent  of  the  nerves  and 
Blomacfa:  perhaps  the  rigid  contractile  tlura  mater  and  su- 
periorsituation  or  distance  from  the  stomach  and  prwcordia, 
which  arc  most  alTected,  defends  and  preserves  it.  In  these 
circumstances  the  following  indications  seem  naturally  to 
occur,  besides  the  evacuations  already  taken  notice  of.  1. 
To  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  blood  by  correcting  the 
acrimonious  salts  of  the  peculiar  miasma,  heal,  and  biliary 
acrimony  of  the  fiuids,  which  seem  to  occasion  it. 
relieve  or  guard  against  the  spasms  of  the  vessels, 
remedy  the  iDHammation,  and  prevent  the  spbacelatioS^ 
the  viscera  ;  especially  those  sitnated  in  the  hypochondi 
The  particular  remedies  which  I  found  most  succeaaful  to 
answertheEe  indications  of  cure,  were  I  he  following:  aqueous 
diluents  are  well  known  to  be  serviceable  in  all  aculc  diseases ; 
but  besides  their  moistening,  cooling,  diluting  quality,  Ihey 
;eable  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  this  disease;  Ihey 
are  generally  earnestly  desired  and  greedily  swallowed,  in 
large  draughts,  on  account  of  the  heat  at  the  stomach,  whicli 
draughts  distend  the  slomach,  that  ia  often  closed  and 
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tracted ;  this  loosens  the  spasmodic  constrictioo^  as  the  ano- 
dyne quality  or  pleasant  sensation  which  snch  draughts  af- 
ford, procure  a  pause  from  the  grievous  restlessness;  but 
when  the  convulsed  stomach  acts  on  such  a  full  load,  it 
throws  it  off  both  upwards  and  downwards,  by  vomiting  and 
purging,  which  evacuate  that  offensive  humour,  impacted  oa 
its  .tunics,  or  floating  on  its  contents  (as  was  observed  in  one 
of  the  dead  bodies  above,)  that  causes  the  worst  of  all  the 
symptoms,  the  cardialgia  and  anxiety ;  so  that  such  large 
draughts  of  grateful  aqueous  liquors  should  not  be  denied 
the  sick  in  this  disease.  For  I  have  seen  them  procure  as 
much  speed,  relief,  and  security,  as  could  be  expected 
from  opiates  in  many  sorts  of  pain :  but  some  would  give 
them  cold,  as  they  are  coveted,  which  is  dangerous  in  in- 
flammation of  the  viscera,  (Alexand.  Trail,  lib.  12.  c.  3.) 
particularly  in  an  erysipelas  of  the  stomach.  But  dilu« 
ters  alone  are  not  suf&cient  in  this  fever.  It  is  further 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours by*attemperating,  incrassating,  cooling  remedies, 
such  as  decoct,  hord.  oryz.  absorbents,  &c.  &c.  but  above 
all  the  acrimonious  salts  of  the  pestilential  miasma, 
which  dissolved  the  blood,  are  to  be  corrected,  which 
as  they  proceed,  in  all  probability,  from  putrid  animal  sub- 
stances, are  best  corrected  and  destroyed  by  acids ;^ 
which  were  found  to  be  of  service  in  this  disease.  But  there 
is  much  in  the  choice  of  acids;  the  harsh,  mineral  acids, 
irritate  and  fret  the  stomach :  the  mild,  native,  vegetable 
acids,  well  diluted,  only  agree  with  it.  Acids  rather  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach.    Where 
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(lie  relchirigs  lo  vomit  are  great  Uiey  aliouW  be  6| 
used.  AcidB  should  not  be  given  alone,  on  account  of  the 
stomach,  bul  nilh  a  mixlure  of  some  alkaline  absoibenl  or 
warming  alexipliarmic ;  and  in  such  a  proporlion  as  to  make 
tlte  mixluie  sub-acid  and  cooling  \  whicli  mixtures  agree 
with  tfae  stomach,  and  are  more  aperient.  But  acids  are 
not  to  be  dejjended  on  alone,  as  those  wlio  follow  an  empi- 
rical practice,  and  have  a  notion  of  tlieir  correcting  and  as- 
suaging the  heated  bilious  Lumours,  pretend.  They  Ihickea 
tfae  fluids,  and  stop  and  prevent  those  evacuations  (Ffaic]i 
aeem  necessary  to  carry  off  the  fever,  and  expel  the  pesti- 
lential and  yellow  efiusion.  Nitrous  medicines  are  to  be  used 
sparingly,  unless  mixed  with  camphor  in  small  quanlitiea. 

But  it  is  not  these  or  any  other  method  of  cure  commonly 
used,  that  will  alifaya  prevent  the  morliiicalion  of  the  vis- 
eera,  which  ever  seemed  to  be  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  thi* 
disease;  and  was  ever  found  lo  be  In  all  the  dead  bodies 
that  were  looked  into.  For  this  reason  it  beboveseveryone 
who  has  a  regard  for  the  art,  or  welfare  of  manhiiid,  to  look 
out  for  neiv  remedies,  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  issue,  not  only 
of  this,  but  likewise  of  other  pestilential  diseases.  When  I 
first  perceived  that  the  event  and  tendency  of  this  disease 
was  to  a  mortiGcation,  I  thought  of  the  bark,  the  auliseplic 
virtue  of  which  had  been  bo  well  demotisl  rated  and  exposed 
to  the  world ;  and  which  1  have  known  some  instances  of  in 
Virginia.  Had  I  at  the  same  time  known  of  its  good  efTecIs 
in  the  smallpox,  which  I  have  been  since  informed  of,  from 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  (as  well  as  by  Dr.  John  Fo- 
thergill  in  London,  who  advised  me  to  the  use  of  (he  bark  ia 
it,  from  the  resemblance  that  this  disease  bears  lo  Ihe  small- 
[Kix,  and  informed  me  of  three  cases  of  a  disease  like  this 
in  Minorca,)  I  should  have  been  more  bold  in  such  a  prac- 
<ice,  trbich  seems  the  only  kuowa  way  gf  saatching  manv 
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(torn  the  jaws  of  inevitable  ruin.  For  the  effects  of  the  bark 
in  gangrenes  seemed  to  be  to  promote  a  laudable  suppura* 
tioo,  which  would  arail  but  little  in  the  parts  affected  in  this 
disease*  But  we  are  informed  (Edinb.  Med.  Esaajrsy  vol* 
dtb)  that  in  the  small-pox  it  promotes  the  maturation  and 
concoction  of  the  morbid  matter,  and  abates  the  fever.  This 
is  what  is  wanted,  when  this  disease  tends  to  its  fatal  issue  | 
and  I  can  assert  from  my  own  observations  of  both,  that  both 
the  symptoms,  causes  and  effects  seem  to  be  much  the  same ; 
at  least  not  unlike  in  both  these  diseases,  when  tliey  tend  to 
their  fatal  issue,  for  want  of  this  due  concoction  of  the  mor- 
bid matter,  for  which  the  bark  has  been  successfully  given 
in  the  small-pox.  But  does  the  good  effects  of  the  bark  in 
that  distemper  proceed  entirely  from  bringing  a  kindly  sup* 
puratk>n  into  the  pustules  ?  Surely  there  is  nothing  more 
wanted  in  all  these  malignant  pestilential  distempers,  such  as 
both  these  are,  than  to  preserve  the  tone  of  the  fibres  and 
crassis  of  the  blood,  both  which  seem  to  be  destroyed  m 
these  diseases,  especially  this  I  treat  of,  when  they  tend  to 
a  gangrenous  state ;  but  nothing  seems  to  be  so  effectual  for 
this  as  the  bark.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  this  deplorable  case,  or  to  satisfy  this  vital  indica- 
tion by  heating  cordials,  as  they  are  called ;  the  same  was 
the  practice  in  much  the  like  circumstances  in  gangrenes 
from  internal  causes,  before  the  more  efficacious  use  of  the 
bark  was  known.  But  these  are  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
medicines,  even  in  these  circumstances  of  this  disease,  as  I 
have  seen  by  many  instances.  It  is  true,  in  other  fevers 
these  stimulating  attenuating  medicines  become  necessary 
towards  their  decline  ;  when  the  mortal  laxity  of  the  fibres 
and  gnimosity  of  the  fluids  threaten  a  stagnation,  even  where 
they  were  little  less  than  poisons  at  the  beginning.  Some 
such  thing  is  wanting  in  these  circumstance^  in  malignant  fe- 
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rers  with  dissolved  humours,  both  to  prevent  this  gangre- 
nous disposition  of  the  humours  and  sphacelation  of  the  vis* 
cera,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  this  vital  indication  which  is  most 
prevalent  in  them ;  but  no  medicine  seems  to  answer ;  for 
these  heating,  stimulating  cordials  only  further  dissolve  the 
broken  texture  of  the  blood,  and  instead  of  relieving  sweats, 
promote  colliquative  evacuations,  and  occasion  spasms  and 
convulsions  of  the  fibres  instead  of  restoring  or  preserving 
their  tone*  But  in  these  circumstances,  in  malignant  fevers 
with  dissolved  blood,  the  bark  seems  to  be  the  only  promising 
remedy :  but  this,  however,  I  should  nor  have  dwelt  so  long 
upon  at  present,  had  I  not  known  the  bark  to  be  given  in  this 
distemper;  to  wit,  about  the  height  of  the  fever  or  state  of 
the  disease,  when  the  fatal  condition  was  just  at  hand,  and 
that  to  the  quantity  of  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  the  pow« 
der  in  usual  doses  in  a  day's  time ;  after  which  the  person 
recovered,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  in  most 
other  acute  continued  fevers,  of  the  violence  of  this.  I  must 
own  this  is  but  a  single  instance,  and  not  made  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  determine  so  imiK>rtant  a  point;  and  I  know  the 
dangerous  consequence  of  drawing  general  rules  from  particu- 
lar observations,  the  bane  of  physic,  and  reproach  of  human 
reason  :  so  that  I  cannot  any  further  recommend  or  condemn 
this  practice,  but  .think  it  for  many  cogent  reasons  highly 
worthy  the  further  consideration  of  the  skilful ;  on  which 
account  I  could  not  pass  over  this  mention  of  it. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  the  bark  in  this  disease, 
yet  I  know  it  to  be  often  necessary  and  useful  after  it.  There 
js  a  greater  debility  generally  remains  after  the  crisis,  and 
the  pulse*  is  weaker  and  lower,  than  after  any  disease  I  ever 
saw ;  the  solids  seem  to  have  lost  their  elasticity,  and  the 
blood  its  due  crasis.  This  makes  purging,  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse, dangerous.     At  other  times  this  fever,  from  an  imper- 
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feet  crhis,  degenerates  into  a  slow  periodic  fever,  of  long 
continuance.  In  these  conditions,  several  lose  their  lives ; 
but  I  have  known  others,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  like  dan- 
ger, to  be  saved  by  the  bark:  I  have  been  informed  by  seve-^ 
ral  judicious  eye-witnesses,  that  this  was  thecase  of  the  sol^ 
diers  and  sailors  in  the  late  American  expedition  ;  great  num- 
bers of  whom  died  in  this  lingering  condition  after  the  fever. 

After  the  morbid  humours  are  prepared  or  concocted,  the 
next  thing  necessary  to  be  considered,  is  the  evacuation  of 
them ;  in  which  three  things  are  to  be  considered.  1.  When 
any  artificial  evacuation  is  necessary  to  relieve  or  assist  na- 
ture. 3.  What  kind  of  evacuations  are  most  proper ;  and 
3.  The  proper  time  for  these  evacuations. 

As  to  the  first,  we  must  remember  what  we  have  above 
hinted ;  that  about  the  time  when  the  yellowness  appears,  or 
about  the  state  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  turns  extremely 
weak  and  low,  the  debility  is  increased,  and  nature  is  unable 
to  rid  herself  of  any  offensive  burden,  at  a  time  when  she 
stands  most  in  need  of  it :  this  it  is,  that  makes  artificial 
evacuations  necessary  to  assist  the  feeble  efforts  of  languish- 
ing nature.  It  is  true,  the  sole  hopes  of  many,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, are  placed  in  cordials,  to  strengthen  the  body, 
as  is  the  plausible  pretence ;  and  evacuations  are  then  dread- 
ed above  all  things,  on  account  of  the  debility  which  it  is 
feared  they  may  increase.  But  the  body  is  not  to  be 
strengthened,  but  by  removing  what  weakens  and  oppresses 
it,  which  seems  to  be  here  the  dissolved  serous  and  bilious 
humours  stagnating  in  the  capillaries,  or  thrown  on  the  vis- 
cera. And  all  these  acute  putrid  fevers  ever  require  some 
evacuation  to  bring  them  to  a  perfect  crisis  and  solution,  and 
that  even  by  stools,"^  whicii  must  be  promoted  by  art,  where 
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nature  does  not  do  the  business  herself.  On  this  acconnt 
an  ill-timed  scrupulousness  about  the  weakness  of  the  bodj 
ijs  often  of  bad  consequence  in  these  urging  circumstances, 
for  it  is  that  which  seems  chiefly  to  make  evacuations  neces- 
sarj,  which  nature  ever  attempts,  after  the  humours  are  fit 
to  be  expelled,  but  is  not  able  to  accomplish,  for  the  most 
part,  in  this  diseas:}.  And  I  can  affirm,  that  I  have  given  a 
purge  in  this  case,  when  the  pulse  has  been  so  low,  that  it 
could  hardly  be  felt,  and  the  debility  extreme ;  both  one  and 
the  other  being  restored  by  it.  Another  thing  which  makes 
artificial  evacuations  the  more  necessary  now,  is  the  diffii- 
fiion  of  a  new  morbid  matter  through  the  blood,  which  causf^^s 
the  icterus  different  from  that  which  first  brought  on  the  fe- 
yer,  when  nature  is  almost  overcome  by  the  conflict  with 
the  first.  Evacuations  are  likewise  the  more  requisite  at 
last,  if  the  necesary  ones  have  been  neglected  at  first. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  kind  of  evacua- 
tion to  be  promoted ;  the  most  beneficial  I  have  always  found 
to  be  procured  by  lenitive  cholagogue  purges.  Sanct<u:ius 
indeed  tells  us,  that  the  matter  of  malignant  fevers  is  dis- 
charged by  insensible  perspiration,  which  is  the  general  dim 
of  physicians  to  obtain  in  these  kinds  of  fevers,  in  which  they 
seldom  consider  that  hardly  any  putrid  continual  fever  comes 
to  a  perfect  crisis  by  sweats  alone.^  But  in  this  particular 
fever,  whenever  any  yellowness,  even  in  the  eyes,  appears,  we 
are  entirely  frustrated  in  our  expectation  of  any  relief  from 
diaphoretics,  in  order  to  carry  it  off.  This  icterus  proceeds 
from  a  matter  which  seems  to  be  too  viscid  to  pass  ofi*throiigh 
the  narrow  pores  of  the  skin,  and  never  goes  off  entirely  and 
perfectly  by  any  ways  whatever,  whether  the  contrivance 
of  nature  or  art,  that  ever  I  could  observe,  but  by  a  tuibid 
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yellow  lateritious  urine  or  loose  stools.  The  same  observa- 
tion is  confirmed  bj  Hippocrates,  who  adds  to  these  saluta- 
ry discharges,  in  an  icterus  coming  on  a  fever,  a  plentiful 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  (Epidem.  1.  I.  §  3.)  Nay,  the  fever  it- 
self, when  little  or  no  yellowness  appears,  is  hardly  to  be 
carried  off  entirely  without  purging;  for  when  this  indication 
is  neglected,  when  it  first  offers  (all  changes  being  generally 
sudden)  the  fever  returns  with  exacerbations,  like  the  putrid 
fever  coming  afler  an  imperfect  expulsion  of  the  variolous 
matter  in  the  small-pox ;  and  as  often  proves  mortal  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  other.  It  is  true  we  do  sometimes  see  the 
fever  brought  to  an  apyrexy  without  purging,  when  accom- 
panied with  little  or  no  yellowness,  but  very  seldom  when  it 
is ;  but  even  then  the  crisis  is  imperfect,  and  the  distemper 
is  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  relapses ;  and  often  degen- 
erates into  ]z  slow  periodic  and  long  continued  fever  which 
gradually  wastes  and  consumes  the  body,  when  this  necessa- 
ry rule  of  practice  is  not  rightly  complied  with  in  time. 

And  here  I  cannot  pass  over  a  further  comparison  of  the 
method  of  curing  this  distemper  and  the  small  pox,  in  both  • 
which  purging  is  found  of  equal  benefit,  much  in  the  same 
circumstance.  They  both  proceed  from  a  subtile  conta- 
gious miasma,  which  brings  on  the  fever  at  first ;  towards 
the  state  or  decline  of  which,  another  foreign,  more  viscid, 
ill  conditioned,  matter,  gets  into  the  blood ;  to  wit,  the  va- 
riolous matter  in  one,  or  bilious  humours  in  the  other ; 
which  raises  a  new  conflict  from  a  different  cause,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  overcome  but  by  evacuating  this  foreign  mat- 
ter  by  purging.  The  only  danger  of  this  evacuation  in 
both  diseases,  which  some  complain  of,^  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  crude  state  of  this  matter,  when  it  is  either  not 
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rightlj  prepared  or  duly  determined  to  proper  emnnctories 
for  aii^expulsion,  like  the  febrile  matter  ia  other  acute  dig- 
eases.  The  proper  time  for  this  evacuation  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  first  signal  remission  of  the  fever,  or  abate- 
ment of  the  most  threatening  symptoms,  after  or  about  the 
state  of  the  disease,  which  we  have  said,  is  generally  on  the 
fourth  day  here  in  Virginia ;  or  when  any  signs  of  concoction 
appear  in  the  urine,  especially  if  it  is  yellow  and  turbid,  or 
other  signs  which  indicate  purging  in  other  acute  distemperSi 
are  observed.  (Vid.  Helvet.  Anim.  Econ.  p.  44 )  But 
if  there  is  no  exacerbation  or  paroxysm  of  the  fever  on  this 
fourth  day,  which  is  generally  a  promising  sign,  and  none  of 
these  symptoms  appear  which  denote  an  inflammation,  or 
threaten  a  gangrene  of  the  bowels,  then  I  have  ordered  a 
purge  with  signal  relief  and  good  effect  in  the  height  of  the 
disease,  before  few  or  any  of  those  signs  appeared ;  thereby 
preventing  the  yellowness  in  a  great  measure,  which  was  to 
be  expected  that  or  the  next  day ;  and  obtaining  a  perfect 
and  entire  crisis,  by  copious  sweats,  ensuing  after  a  few 
loose  stools.  It  is  true  the  necessary  maxim,  cocta  noB 
cruda  sunt  medicanda,  ought  to  be  had  regard  to  in  all  dis- 
eases ;  but  as  little  in  this  as  in  any  other,  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  evacuating  the  bilious  humours,  which  can  only 
be  carried  off  this  way.  So  that  if  a  purge  at  this  time 
could  always  be  safely  given,  it  would  afford  more  relief  than 
all  the  applications  generally  used ;  for  the  icterus  and  dan- 
gerous conflicts  which  it  raises,  are  thereby  in  a  great  mea- 
sure prevented,  the  good  effect  of  which  are  so  signal,  espe- 
cially if  purging  has  not  been  used  at  first,  that  they  arc 
apparent  to  all  who  have  ever  seen  the  course  and  event  of 
the  disease  without  them.  But  in  all  acute  diseases,  there 
is  great  caution  requisite  in  applying  remedies  of  such  sig- 
nal efficacy ;  especially  where  the  humours  are  dissolved, 
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the  disease  so  severe  and  acute,  and  the  debility  so  great  as 
in  tfiis  distemper.  For  as  Hippocrates  tells  us  in  general, 
daod  prodesty  ob  rectum  usum  prodest.  So  where  there  is  a 
crih'cal  dissolution  of  the  blood,  or  collection  of  the  humours^ 
it  is  unsafe  and  prejudicial.  At  other  times  this  ferer  is  of 
a  lypiriao,  which,  as  Hippocrates  tells  us,  is  not  to  be  car- 
ried off,  but  by  a  cholera  (Coac.  L  4.  aphor.  6.)  which  I 
have  seen  verified  more  than  once  in  this  distemper.  But 
the  discharges  in  this,  vomiting  and  purging,  are  rather  of 
the  colliquitive  kind;  which  colliquitive  discharge  hap- 
pens at  other  times ;  both  which  ought  to  be  stopped  or  mo- 
derated ;  for  which  purposes  I  have  found  the  same  good 
effect  from  warm  opiates,  ^theriac.  laud.  liq.  cum  pulver. 
bozoard.  absorbent,  aq.  alex.  &c.)  as  from  purges  at 
•ther  times.  So  that  there  is  no  depending  on  any  ge« 
Berai  method  of  cure  in  the  different  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease, however  specious  or  successful  at  some  times:  but 
circumstances  must  be  well  considered  and  rightly  judged 
•f,  by  those  who  would  avoid  the  imputation  of  Pocteus 
Neapolitanus.  Multi  sunt  morbi,  in  quibus,  si  medicus 
erret  aliquando  tamen  parum,  et  quod  vix  notari  possit, 
nocet :  ubi  vero  obligeret  magnus,  fortis  et  periculosus 
iiorbus,  tunc  ipsius  imperitia  baud  levia  adfert  incommoda. 
Faraph.  in  Hipp,  de  veter.  Medicin. 
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Art.  I.  The  Lectures,  corrected  and  improved^  which 
have  been  delivered  for  a  series  of  years  in  the  Collie  q/* 
NeW'Jerseify  on  the  subjects  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
D.  D.  LL.  D.  &c.  &c.  New- York.  Whiting  &  Watspn. 
8vo.  2vols.   Vol.  1st.  pp.  324.  Vol.  2d.  pp.  386.    1812. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

Having  now  taken  a  survey  of  human  nature,  as  com- 
posed of  body  and  spirit,  he  enters  into  a  more  iinmediat& 
analysis  of  its  powers.  These  powers  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  head  of  sensation,  of  sentiment,  of  ima- 
gination, of  reasoning,  of  reflection,  of  volition,  ^nd  of  the 
moral  principle.  Sensation  is  either  external  or  internal* 
External  sensation  is  that  perception  which  we  have  of  ob- 
jects without  the  mind,  and  their  qualities,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  Internal 
sensation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  perception  we  have  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  by  the  inward  powers  of 
consciousness.  Sensations  also,  are  divided  into  those 
which  are  secondary,  such  as  our  perceptions  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  proportion  and  harmony  in  objects.  In  treating  ou 
the  nature  of  the  external  senses,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  impart  the  knowledge  of  their  objects  to  the  mind, 
without  attempting  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  matter 
acts  upon  mind,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  impenetrable 
arcana  of  nature,  or  adopting  the  ridiculous  jargon  of  Hart- 
ley's vibrations,  he  assumes  merely  as  a  given  truth,  that 
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the  notices  of  external  things  are  conveyed  to  the  mmd 
through  the  instmmentality  of  the  nervous  system,  a 
doctrine  generally  admitted,  whether  by  a  vibratory  or 
longitudinal  action  in  them,  is  of  no  importance,  and  upon 
this  foundation  he  rears  a  theory  of  spectral  visions  and  of 
dreaming,  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious,  and  well  worthy 
the  perusal  of  all,  who  would  cleanse  their  minds  from  the 
feculence  of  vulgar  prejudices,  and  rid  themselves  from 
their  idle  fears  of  spectres  and  apparitions,  the  offspring  of 
ignorance  and  timidity,  nursed  by  superstition.  I  cannot 
give  a  more  brief  and  intelligible  statement  of  this  theory, 
than  in  his  own  words. 

*^  The  nerves  conBisting  of  very  vibratory*  strings,  or  elastic 
filaments,  easily  excited  into  movement  by  an  infinite  variety  of 
external  impulses,  or  internal  agitations,  if  their  motions,  vibra- 
tions, or  other  affections  are  the  immediate  causes  of  sensation;  ac« 
cording  to  this  theoiy,  then,  by  whatever  impulse  any  motion^ 
vibration,  or  affection  in  the  nervous  system  is  produced,  a  corres- 
pondent sensation,  or  train  of  sensations  or  ideas  in  the  mind,  will 
naturally  follow.  When  the  body  is  in  regular  health,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  in  a  natural  and  healthful  train,  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system  being  affected  only  by  the  regular 
tni  successive  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  objects  of  nature 
as  they  successively  occur,  will  present  to  the  mind  just  and  true 
images  of  the  scenes  that  surround  it.  But  by  various  species  of 
infirmity  and  disorder  in  the  body,  the  nerves,  sometimes  in  their 


*  Some  respectable  writers  deny  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  nerves,  ascribing 
lothem  rather  a  perpendicular  movement  through  their  whole  length,  agreeing, 
however,  in  the  general  principle  that  sensation  is  produced  by  some  mode  of 
aerveus  option  as  its  immediate  cause.  The  reader  who  embraces  that  hypothe- 
■I  may  «abstitute  his  own  peculiar  opinion,  or  mode  of  expreiision,  for  the  vibra- 
tory motions  supposed  in  the  text   The  result  of  the  reasoning  will  be  the  wakt\ 
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entire  system,  and  sometimes  on\y  ia  those  divisions  of  tliem  w 
are  attaebed  to  particular  orgaoB  of  Eedse,  may  be  subjecu 
very  irreaular  mutions  or  vibrationa.  If  any  vibraiiooA  t 
cited  in  tliem  similar  to  those  nliich  would  be  crested  by  til* 
actual  presence  and  impressiou  of  extevnal  ohjecls  of  any  Carni 
or  quality,  unreal  images  of  Llie  same  (lualiticg  aud  forms  will  be 
taised  in  the  tniud.  Examples  in  illiistraiion  or  proof  of  this 
fact  niay  be  adduced  frani  each  of  the  senses.  Light  may  seera 
lo  flash  from  the  eye  in  consequence  of  a  strode.  The  ear  may 
often  be  vexed  by  unreal  souuds,  aud  the  eye  by  un substantial 
visions.  The  state  of  the  nervous  afFections  may  be  vitiated  by 
inlemperate  indulgence,  or  by  infirmity  i-esulling  from  sedeulary 
and  melancholy  habits.  Superstitious  faocies,  or  euthu»aslic  ein» 
tfons,  do  ofien  gi'eatly  disturb  the  regular  action  of  the  netvous- 
eysceni.  Such  elastic  sod  TibrstoTy  airiugs  may  be  ai^ect  to  au 
iufinilc  variety  of  irregular  movements,  sometimes  io  couse4]ueoce 
of  s  disordered  state  of  heaUh,  aud  sometimes  arising  from  pecu- 
liarity of  cotiEtitulioDal  structure,  which  may  present  falKC,  sad 
often  fantastic  images  to  the  miud.  Sometimes  a  violent  concm- 
sioD  OQ  the  head,  or  a  luuaiic  affection  of  the  brain,  or  liie  de- 
lirium of  a  fever,  may  produce  such  an  irregular  state  of  ucrvom 
action  as  to  fill  the  imaginatiou  nilh  trrong,  imperfect  and  ootf 
fused  conceptions,  whicli  become  the  cause  of  all  the  disorders 
(bat  mark  the  discourse  and  conduct  of  persona  atTected  by  t) 
maladies.  For,  iu  madmen,  and  persons  under  the  inRuenC 
delirium,  it  is  not  so  much  the  reasoning  faculty  that  is  im 
aa  the  senHlivc  pouers  which  are  disordered;  and,  pre 
false  images  to  (be  miud,  become  the  occasions  of  its  < 
conclusions.  The  errors  of  reason,  in  such  cases,  it  is  true|| 
queuily  arise  from  the  rapidity  aud  cotifueiou  of  images  crvwS 
upon  the  fancy,  which  deprive  it  of  the  poiver  of  fair  leisa 
comparisoD,  and  of  lurming  its  inductions  from  a  complete  p 
siou  ami  siffvey  of  its  ideas. 

-  But  returning  from  this  train  of  relleclion,  permit  rae  Io  oflbi 
ta  your  consideratioo  a  fcw  eiamplea  of  false  impressions,  ap0>>. 
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cently  arifiing  from  some  of  the  causes  which  have  been  just  suggest- 
ed. You  maj  not  rarely  meet  with  persons  of  enfeebled  frames,  or 
aedeDtarj  habits,  who  suddeiilj  rising  from  continued  reading,  or 
intense  thought,  have,  by  the  irregular  and  vacillating  movement 
communicated  by  the  effort  to  tlie  brain  and  optic  nerve,  per- 
•ceived  repeated  gleams  of  light  flashing  around  them.  But  n* 
cause,  perhaps,  produces  a  more  anomalous  oscitancy  or  vibration 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  some  particular  portions  of  it,  than 
habits  of  intemperate  indulgence.  And  I  have  not  unfrequently 
become  acquainted  with  men  who  had  been  addicted  to  such  ex- 
cesses^ who  were  troubled  with  apprehensions  of  supernatural 
apparitions.  A  peculiar  imbecility  of  constitution,  however, 
created  by  study,  retirement,  or  other  causes,  may  be  productive 
i>f  fliudlar  effects.  And  sometimes  these  nervous  anomalies  are 
found  la  men  who  arc  otherwise  of  active  and  athletic  constitu- 
tions. But  where  they  possess  enlightened  minds  and  vigoroiu 
understandings,  such  visionary  tendencies  may  be  counteracted 
by  their  intellectual  energies.  Yet  have  we  sometimes  known  the 
stroogest  understandings  overcome  by  the  vivacity  of  nervous 
impressiou,  which,  frequently,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  die  most 
lively  ideas  of  sense.  This  may,  especially,  be  the  case  in  two 
very  opposite  conditions;  cither,  when  the  body  has  fallen  into  a 
gloomy  temperament,  and  the  mind  is  weakened  by  fears,  in  which 
case  it  Is  oppressed  by  distressful  apprehensions;  or,  on  the  other 
band,  when  the  nerves,  the  primary  organs  of  sensation,  are 
strained  into  an  unnatural  tension,  and  the  whole  system  is 
exalted  by  an  enthusiastic  fervor  to  the  pitch  of  delirious  intoxica- 
tion. When  a  man  is  exalted  to  such  a  degree  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, and  mental  feeling,  his  visions  are  commonly  pleasing,  oftea 
rapturous,  and  sometimes  fantastic;  but  generally  rise  above  the 
control,  or  correction  of  the  judgment.  The  younger  Lord  Lyt- 
Ueton,  in  the  vision  which  he  believed  he  saw  of  his  deceased 
mother's  form,  shortly  before  his  own  death,  may  be  an  example 
of  the  former;  and  the  Baron  Yon  Swedenburg,  in  his  supposed 
visions,  sometimes  of  angels,  and  sometimes  of  reptiles,  may  be  ao 
instaoce  of  the  latter. 
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^  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  iiDagination  which,  ac- 
oording  to  this  theory,  is  waked  ioto  action  bj  nervous  vibrationii 
and  is  furnished  by  their  instrumentality  with  the  materials  of  all 
the  pictures,  real  or  imaginary,  which  she  is  perpetually  formii^ 
has  also  a  powerful  reaction  on  the  nervous  system.     According 
to  its  present  tone,  whether  affected  by  superstitious  dread,  bf, 
melanclioly  terror,  or  enthusiastic  rapture,  or  by  any  other  strong 
and  sudden  impulse,  it  appears  to  have  the  powef  of  recommuni- '' 
eating  those  \ibratory  motions  to  the  nervous  system  which  tend 
to  giving  complete  form  to  those  incipient  images  in  the  mind  that 
correspond  with  its  actual  state  of  excitement ;  especially  is  per- 
sons whose  fancies  have  been  much  dbturbed  in  early  life  by  the 
tales  of  nurses,  and  other  follies  of  an  injudicious  education.    The 
tenseness  and  foi-ce  of  the  vibrations  in  the  nerves  attached  to  the 
respective  organs  of  sense  created  by  these  vivid  emotionB  of  the 
mind  and  fancy,  give  intenseness  to  every  sensible  impresNOD. 
Whence  sounds  will  be  augmented  to  the  ear,  and  images  be  made 
more  glaring  to  the  eye.   Take  for  an  example,  the  eiSect  of  some 
unknown  and  frightful  object  in  the  dark,  on  a  timid  and  supentS- 
tious  mind.    Its  fears  are  alarmed ;  they  seize  upon  the  imagioA- 
tion;  the  indefinite  outline  of  some  terrible  image  is  suggested  to 
it,  according  to  the  accidental  state  of  feeling  at  the  moment  Im- 
mediately, the  imagination,  which  is  always  prone  to  give  shape 
to  its  images,  bodies  forth  some  direful  form.     As  soon  as  the  fint 
alarm  has  awaked  this  picture- working  faculty,  it  instantly  creates 
before  the  mind  an  image,  which  is  only  tlie  completion  (rf  the 
confused  and  indefinite  form  which  began  to  be  traced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  original  shock.    And,  by  its  reaction  on  the  nervei^ 
gives  to  the  portrait  of  the  fancy  a  sensible  subsistence,  and  a 
name.    The  pictures  created  by  an  enthusiastic  temperament  are 
generally  of  a  cheerful  kind;  those  resulting  from  a  melancholy 
superstition,  are  more  gloomy ;  but  botli  are  explicable  by  (he 
same,  or  a  similar  analysis  of  the  operations  of  nature."^ 


*  One  or  two  examples  of  kaown  facts  may  contribute  to  render  oar  ideit  m 
this  saluect  more  intelligible,  and  to  jiutify  thf  principlef  on  which  we  have  pco- 


i 
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In  like  iiiaDiier  he  gives  a  rational  solution  of  the  irregular 
and  desultory  phcenomena  of  dreaming.  From  illustrating 
and  establishing  his  theories  of  spectral  visions  and  of  dream- 
ing, he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  external  senses, 


ceeded  ia  oar  illastration.  I  knew  some  years  ago,  a  very  worthy  lady  who,  anx- 
ioasly  watchioc  by  tiie^radle  of  a  sick  infant*  and  momently  expecting  its  death, 
felt,  as  the  believed,  jiist  before  it  expired,  a  violent  stroke  across  the  back  of 
both  her  arms.  From  a  tincture  of  superstitious  apprehension  infused  in  her  early 
educatiMi,  and  onacquainted  with  any  natural  cause  of  such  a  phenomenon,  she 
coDstrued  it  iBto  a  preternatural  signal  of  the  death  of  her  child.  It  was  proba- 
bly a  sudden  and  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  that  part  of  the  system, 
occasioned  by  the  solicitude  of  her  mind,  and  the  fatigue  of  watching,  which, 
aided  by  imagioation  id  a  very  interesting  moment,  produced  a  shock  that  had 
to  her  the  feeling  of  a  s^ere  concussion.  That  a  convulsive  contraction  should 
take  place  in  those  particular  muscles,  need  not  apjsear  strange  to  those  wiio 
know  hpwiiTpgdlar  and  uncertain  is  the  whole  train  of  nervous  action,  especially 
noder  the  operation  of  some  disorders  of  tM  body;  and  frequently,  under  the  ia- 
ilaaice  of  stroog  affections  and  emotions  of  the  mind. 

'*  A  yoang  lady,  who  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  impressioBS  of  fear  in 
the  dark,  or  at  the  sight  of  any  of  the  accompaniments  of  death,  attended  the  fu- 
neral of  one  o{  her  intimate  companions,  who  had  died  of  the  small  pox.  On  the 
fallowing  night  she  lodged  in  company  with  a  female  friend  of  great  firmness  of 
mind.  Waking  in  the  night  some  time  after  the  moon  had  risen,  and  faintly  en- 
H^itened  her  chamber,  the  first  object  that  struck  her  view  was  a  white  robe 
hanging  on  the  tall  back  of  a  chair,  and  a  cap  placed  on  the  top.  Her  disturbed 
imagination  instantly  took  the  alarm;  and  hi  her  agitation  and  terror,  rousing 
her  companion,  she  exclaimed  violently  that  her  deceased  friend  was  standing 
before  fa^.  The  lady,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  brought  the  articles  of 
clothing,  which  had  caused  the  alarm,  and  thus  composed  her  fears.  After  she 
had  become  tranquil,  and  was  able  distinctly  to  recal  her  sensations,  she  declared 
that  the  perfect  image  of  the  deceased,  just  as  she  was  dressed  for  her  coffin, 
seemed  to  be  before  her  sight.  She  contemplated  it  as  long  as  her  fears  would 
permit  her,  before  she  exclaimed.  She  was  sure  that  she  recognized  every  feature 
of  her  friend,  and  even  the  pits  of  the  small  pox,  of  which  slie  died,  in  her  face. 
And  she  affirmed  that  before  any  tribunal  she  would  have  been  willing  to  make 
oath  to  this  fact. 

*'  I  have  introduced  this  anecdote  merely  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  ima- 
gyiatiou  by  its  reaction  on  the  nervous  system,  to  complete  the  pictures  that  any 
ndden  impulses  of  the  senses,  occasioned  by  surprise,  or  by  superstitious,  or  en- 
thnsiastic  feeling,  have  begun  to  form.  It  is  not  a  solitary  anecdote  of  the  kind. 
But  I  hare  selected  it,  because  I  am  more  perfectly  possessed  of  the  circumstances,  ii 
than  of  many  others  that  are  circulated  through  certain  classes  of  society.  Not* 
are  these  ckissee  always  to  be  found  among  the  most  iguorant  and  credulous. 
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the  smell,  taste,  touch,  hearing,  siglit.  He  next  treats  of 
the  internal  senses,  those  which  relate  to  the  acts  and  sen* 
timents  of  our  own  minds,  those  which  relate  to  the  arts, 
those  which  relate  to  morals ;  our  secondary  sensations  are 


'^  The  story  of  Lord  Lyttleton^s  vi:noD  hsis  beeo  variously  coraraitted  to  tradi- 
tion. There  are  some  circumstancesi,  however,  in  which  all  the  narrationi,  that 
have  been  published,  concur.  His  lordship  was  a  man  who  had  woro  down  to  a 
very  feeble  state,  a  lively  and  elastic  constitution,  and  impaired  a  brilliant  wit| 
by  voluptuous  and  intemperate  excrsses.  A  few  days  before  hif  death  he  ion- 
joined  tliat  he  saw  before  him  the  perfect  resemblance  of  hu  deceased  mother,  who 
denounced  to  him  that  on  such  a  day,  and  at  a  prescribed  hoar,  be  should  Si, 
Under  a  constrained  vivacity,  his  mind,  during  the  interval,  was  evidently  muck 
agitated.  And  on  the  predicted  day,  and  at  the  prescribed  time,  he  actoaUf 
expired. 

*'  This  fact  has  been  regarded  by  many  persons,  and  those  by  no  meani  of  infe- 
rior understandings,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  reality  of  apparitions  from  the  tpi- 
ritual  world ;  and  by  others  has  been  attempted  to  be  resolved  on  a  irarietj  of 
different  grounds.  The  principles  suggested  in  the  text  may,  perhaps,  wrve  to 
explain  it  in  conformity  with  the  known  laws  of  human  nature,  if  the  theayof 
nervous  vibration  be  admitted  to  be  true,  without  resorting  to  the  solution  of  n- 
pernatural  agents.  The  irregular  and  convulsive  motions  in  the  nervous  gyrteia 
which  fi'equently  arise  from  long  continued  habits  of  intemperate  indulgeneei 
might  be  especially  expected  in  a  constitution  so  irritable  and  debilitated  as  that 
of  Lord  Lyttleton.  if,  either  sleeping,  or  waking,  or,  in  that  indefinite  interval 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  their  disordered  movements  could  present  to  tin 
fancy,  or  excite  in  the  visual  nerves,  the  distinct  image  of  a  living  person  appa- 
rently resuscitated  from  the  dead,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  a  possible  ease, 
the  debilitated  frame  of  his  lordship,  agitated  as  it  must  have  often  been,  by  the 
conscious  apprehension  of  his  approaching  end,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
h&ve  predisposed  them  to  sucli  a  vision.  Conscience,  notwithstanding  his  as* 
fumed  gayety,  somewhat  perturbed  by  the  fears  of  death,  and  with  a  recoUeetiM 
<if  a  pious  mother,  whose  anxious  admonitions  had  often  endeavoured  in  raia  to 
recal  him  from  his  vices,  and  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  his  future  existence,  might 
naturally  retrace  her  features  in  this  formidable  vision.  It  is  not  improbable  that' 
the  whole  i^cene  may  have  been  a  kind  of  waking  dream.  Or  if  it  was  wholly 
transacted  in  sleep,  it  might  have  been  with  such  a  forcible  and  vivid  vibrafiofl 
or  impulse  of  the  nerves,  concerned  in  the  formation  of  such  an  image,  as  would 
^ive  it  tlie  distinctness  and  vivacity  of  waking  sensation.  In  the  tumult  of  hil 
spirits,  and  the  fear-excited  vibrations  of  his  whole  systemt  it  is  not  straofe  that 
tlie  image  of  that  disappointed  and  reproaching  parent,  should  be  pretented  to 
him  with  a  solemn  and  foreboding  aspect.  And  it  would  be  adding  only  one  trrnft 
■nf  tertor  to  the  eccae  already  so  wcjl  prepared  to  Admit  it,  and  one  that  K 
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Avided  into  varioaa  classes,  that  of  sublimity,  of  beauty,  of 
barmony,  of  imitative  pleasure,  and  of  the  ridiculous. 

On  the  active  principles  of  human   nature,   comprised 
under  the  heads  of  propensity,  instinct,  habit,  sentiment. 


perkeHy  confomiaUe  to  our  experience  of  the  deniltory  images- of  dreamiag,  as 
well  u  what  w«  hare  learned  of  rinular  viwonary  impressions — that  a  particu- 
lar period  should  be  denounced  to  him  for  his  death,  the  symptoms,  and  presages 
oT  which,  in  all  pMbability,  he  frequently  fell  io  the  tremors  and'  palpitation  of 
m  breaking  coMtitutioD.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
Qoly  careiealy  attended  to  this  history,  is  to  account  for  the  exact  correspond- 
ence o(  the  erent  of  his  death  to  the  time  Bsed  by  the  prediction,  if  it  had  no 
ather  fooodation  than  nervous  impression.  The  imagined  prediction  itself  wa»^ 
fluflteient,  in  addbilitated  and  exhausted  constitution,  like  thai  of  Lord  Lyttletbn,. 
to  prodpce  its  own  accomplkiiment  Seizing  upfm  hb  fears,  in  spite  of  his  reason 
and  philtifeophy,  for  a  life  of  dissipation  and  sensual  excess,  generally,,  very  much 
weakeaa  tike  powers  both  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  body,  it  would  naturally  throw 
luf  wholtfsyiteminto  great  commotion.  These  perturbed  and  tumultuotis  agitations 
would  increase  as  the  destined  moment  approached,  till  the  strength  of  nature 
fliiling,  may  well  be  npposed  to  break  atthe  point  of  extreme  convulsion ;  that  is,. 
at  the  expected  moment  of  death. 

'*  To  a  ease  analogous  in  many  respects  to  that  of  his  lordnhip,  there  are  many 
witnesses  still  living  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    The  contrast  in  the  isKue  of  the 
fetter,  serves-  to  conBrm  the  solution  wiiich.  basest  been  given  of  tlie  former. 
Mr.  ISdwards,  a  clergyman  of  the  baptist  persuasion  in  that  city,  of  a  tendenc^r 
aoDSewhat  addicted  to  melancholy  in  his  habit,  but,  otherwise,  of  a  vigorous  con* 
stitutioD,  had,  like  Lord  Lyttleton,  a  visiual  impression  so  clear  and  distinctly  de- 
fied that  he  mistook  it  for  a  supernatural  messenger  from  the  spiritual  world  to 
announce  to  him  that,  at  the  eud  of  a  certain  period,  he  should  die.    He  was  i» 
persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  vision  and  the  verity  of  the  prediction,  that  be- 
took leave  of  his  particular  friends,  and  of  his  congregation,  before  the  appointed. 
dsx*  On  the  evening  of  this  day  I  Stiw  iiis  liouse  filled.  «rith spectators  and  inquirers^ 
awaiting  with  solicitude  the  catastrophe  of  this  extraordinary  affair.  The  tumults- 
<f  his  whole  system,  Iuh  difficult  respiration,  his  quick  and  tremulous  pulse,  an4 
ib  freqpmt  faitennissioni>,  led  many  to  announce,  at  various  times,  during  that 
creninii^,  to  the  surrounding  spectators,  tiiat  he  was  just  expiring.    And  without 
Ambtyif  his  frame  had  been  as*  weak  and  delicate  as  his  nervous  system,  he  could: 
aoC  have  survived  the  agitations,  and,  I  may  say,  alniost  convulsions.  Into  which^ 
he  was  thrown.    And  here  would  have  been  another  prediction,  and  another  su* 
ptnutural  appearance,  as  extraordinary  as  those  of  Lord  Lyttleton.    But  bis 
CpBStitotion  triumphed;  and  lie  remained  a  monument  to  prove  the  force  et 
nervous  iUnsioD,  which,  in  this  case,  as  doubtless  it  has  proved  in  many  others^ 
appeaiy  ta  have  given  birth  to  an  image  as  clear  and  definite  as  could  hare  beea 
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imagination,  reason,  affection  or  desire,  passion  and  volition^ 
he  delivers  the  doctrines  that  have  been  taught  with  Bnch 
resistless  force  of  argument  and  masterly  elucidation  in  the 
school  of  Rcid  and  his  illustrious  coadjutors,  interspersed 


produced  by  the  actual  presence  of  such  an  object  as  was  supposed  tobacreeretted 
it.  I  would  bardlf  have  ventured  to  relate  such  an  anecdote,  if  tliere  were  Ml 
ample  testimony  to  its  verity  still  existing.  The  good  man  was  io  uhamed  of 
his  delusion,  and  it  so  much  lessened  his  credit  with  bis  spiritual  floek,  that  ha 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  and  the  church  where  he  had  formerly  been  higU[f 
esteemed,  and  retire  to  a  remote  position  in  the  country.  Maoy  aoeodotes  to 
con6rm  the  reality  of  nervous  iensation,  if  I  may  apply  that  phrase  to  designate 
those  sensible  perceptions  which  are  sometimes  raised  in  the  mind,  withoot  the 
presence  or  aid  of  external  objects,  must  have  occurred  to  those  who  hxwe  had 
extensive  opportunities  of  practically  observing  human  nature.  With  leveral 
persons  1  have  been  acquainted,  and  those  by  no  means  of  inferior  undentaiidkig, 
who  have  been  firmly  persuaded  of  tlie  existence  of  the  spectres  indicated  bf 
such  nennms  affections,  and  have,  on  some  occasions,  held  convenatioas  with 
them,  real  on  their  part,  imaginary  on  the  part  of  the  supposed  spectre.  Sack 
perhaps,  in  general,  are  the  disciples  of  the  Baron  Von  Swedenburg.  Bat  iUo- 
sioDS  of  this  nature  are  not  confihed  to  this  class  of  men  alone. 

**"  Dr.  Van  Cleve,  of  Princeton,  was  lately  applied  to  as  a  physician,  on  behalf 
c^a  man  who  had  reduced  himself  by  intemperance,  to  a  state  of  very  distreadnf 
nervous  irregularity.  He  wa^Cbntlnunlly  disturbed  by  vinions,  sometioiei  of  (be 
most  frightful,  and  sometimes  of  the  most  fantastic  kind.  He  often  heard  •traaga^ 
voices ;  and  would  ask  and  answer  questions,  as  if  engaged  in  conversation  with 
some  of  his  visionary  personages.  His  disorder,  the  doctor  said,  wat  erideo^ 
not  of  that  species  which  is  usually  denominated  mania,  but  appeared  to  be 
wholly  the  effect  of  a  habit  of  nervous  irregularity  induced  by  previoui  intempe- 
rance. But  the  Baron  Von  Swedenburg,  in  his  most  visionary  moment^,  wai 
never  surrounded  by  more  extraordinary  assemblages  of  strange  sighti. 

"  A  very  striking  example  of  the  power  of  nervous  impression  occorred  a  fisw 
years  ago  in  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  formerly  assistant  minister  with  Dr. 
Rodgers,  in  the  first  presbyterian  church  in  New- York.  He  was  a  native  of  Scofe- 
kind,  and  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  his  good  sense,  and  the  soundness  of  hii . 
judgment ;  although  not  distinguished  for  a  warm  and  popular  eloquence.  Betaf' 
obliged  for  a  time  to  relinquish  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  from  a  hemorrhage  in 
bis  breast,  he  employed  himself  for  several  years  in  different  occupations  in  Scot- 
laad  and  America,  but  chicly  in  presiding  over  an  academy  in  Alexandria,  in 
the  state  c^  Virginia.  The  expectoration  of  blood  having  ceased  for  a  Goniidera* 
kle  time,  his  conscience  began  to  reproach  him  for  indolence  and  ielf-iadulgenee 
in  not  renewing  his  ministerial  fonctions.  In  this  uneasy  state  of  mind,  a  vision, 
at  be  thought,  of  a  man  of  very  dignified  aspect,  stood  at  the  foot  of  1^  bad  in 
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"OGcaBionally,  with  original  hints  and  profound  reflections  of 
his  own.  In  regard  to  the  moral  faculty,  or  as  it  has  been 
denomiaated  bj  Hutclieson  and  Shaftsbury,  the  moral 
sense,  on  which  subject,  we  think  that  Dr.  Paley  in  his 


the  morning,  alter  he  was  perfectly  awake,  and  surveying  him  steadily,  for  some 
moments,  commanded  iiim  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  pulpit:  but  added  that  as 
considerable  error  had  crept  into  the  churcli,  he  should  undertake  to  reform  it 
according  to  the  model  of  the  primitive  age.    Mr.  Wilson,  conscious  of  his  want 
of  eloquent  talentii,  and  reforming  zeal,  reasoned  with  the  supposed  apparition, 
alleging  his  utter  incompetency  to  the  task  imposed  upon  him.    The  dialogue 
ended  in  a  repetition  of  the  command,  and  assurance  of  ability  and  success.  The 
good  man,  wholly  unable  to  explain  this  clear  and  palpable  vision,  on  any  prin- 
ciples of  nature  or  philosopliy  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  was  deeply  distrcRsicd; 
yet,  perfectly  sen s>ible  of  his  insuflSciency  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  neglected 
attempting  to  fulfil  it    After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  the  vision  was  re- 
peated, with  nearly  the  same  circumstances;  except,  that  the  aspect  of  tiie  person 
wtio  appeared  to  present  himself,  was  more  severe,  and  expressive  of  displcaiiure 
at  his  past  delinquency.    Mr.  Wilson  repeated  hid  former  reasonings  on  his  want 
of  health,  and  want  of  talents,  with  otlier  topics.    But  the  answer  was  still  the 
same,  a  repetition  of  the  injunction,  and  assurance  of  the  uecesvary  ability,  and 
ultimate  success.    His  distress  was  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  in  the  conflict  of 
bis  mind  between  what  he  thought  a  sensible  demonstration  of  a  supernatural 
requisition,  and  an  invincible  consciousness  of  his  own  incompetency,  and  his 
fear  of  doing  an  injury  to  true  religion  by  his  failure.    After  consulting  several 
of  his  friteds  upon  the  subject,  he  at  length  addressed  a  letter  to  the  author, 
stating  all  the  circumstances  which  have  just  been  detailed.    He  was  answered 
tritli  the  general  reasonings  contained  in  this  lecture  to  convince  him  that  his 
vision  was  merely  a  consequence  of  nervous  afToction,  resulting  from  bodily  dis- 
order.   Three  letters  passed  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  author,  reasoned  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson  with  great  calmness  and  good  sense,  admitting  all  theob- 
edionfi  to  such  an  apostolic  undertaking  as  that  to  which  he  was  urged,  both  from 
seriptare  and  from  his  own  peculiar  deficiency  of  power  and  talents ;  but  plead- 
iqg  the  impulse  of  a  sensation  as  clear  and  strong,  and,  to  his  mind,  as  real  as  he 
had  ever  felt.    But  it  was  replied,  that  there  were  other  considerations  com- 
bined with  the  whole  pystcni  and  harmony  of  nature,  which  ought  to  have  greater 
anthority  with  a  rational  mind  than  any  single  and  individual  impression  of 
sense,  which  evidently  violates  it?  general  order.    The  correspondence  came  to 
this  issue  at  last,  that,  as  he  agreed  with  the  church  as  she  now  exists  in  most  of 
her  doctripes,  and  especially  iu  the  moral  pn^epts  of  religion,  he  should  begin  his 
course  by  inculcating  only  those  principles  in  which  all  were  agreed;  and  if  he 
found  the  promise  of  his  vision  verified  in  his  returning  strength,  and  successftil 
eloquence,  he  would  then  have  sufficient  encouragement  to  proceed  farther.     He 
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Moral  Philosophy  is  peculiarly  defective  and  objcctionablev 
he  advocates  the  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  it  to  be  an 
internal  sense  distinct  from  all  others,  and  has  this  property 
in  common  with  the  rest,  that  it  imparts  primary  and 
ultimate  ideas  on  the  peculiar  subject  it  was  destined  to  en- 
lighten, which  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  process  of  reason- 
ing, nor  by  any  other  sense  or  power  of  our  nature.  With- 
out elevating  it  into  an  infallible  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong 
in  human  conduct,  which  would  be  to  suppose  it  bestowed 
on  us  by  the  creator,  in  a  state  very  unlike  that  in  which  all 
our  other  faculties  and  endowments  are  found,  that  of  abso- 
lute perfection,  he  maintains  that  it  is  the  only  principle 
of  human  nature  from  which  we  can  derive  our  conceptionB 
of  duty  and  obligation.  In  treating  on  this  subject,  he  con- 
siders the  nature  of  this  faculty,  the  objects  of  its  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  the  extent  of  its  influence,  or  how  &r 
it  is  a  universal  and  independent  test  of  the  morality  of 
actions,  the  end  for  which  it  appears  to  have  been  im- 
planted in  human  nature,  and  then  refutes  some  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  considering  it  as  a  distinct  power 
of  the  mind. 

The  nature  of  this  faculty  is  to  be  learned  from  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  ideas  with  which  it  furnishes  the  mind.  Tfaey 
are  all  of  that  class  which  relates  to  duty  and  obligation, 
to  moral  rectitude  and  worth  and  their  contraries.  Its  ob- 
ject are  the  intentions  and  dispositions  of  men,  and  their 
external  actions  chiefly  as  indicative  of  these  inward  prin- 
ciples. As  to  the  extent  of  the  information  afforded  by  this 
feculty,  it  is  not  asserted  that  it  is  a  universal  criterion  or 


actnally  came  to  New-York  with  the  inteation  to  put  this  experiment  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  died  in  that  city  shortly  aRer  his  lauding.  He  published  oae  diicoarH 
Jutroductory  to  the  design." 
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test  of  what  is  virtuous  or  vicious  in  human  conduct ;  so  that 
simply  bjr  inspection  it  can,  without  any  aid  from  reason, 
pronounce  upon  any  action  a  clear  and  certain  judgment. 
It  cannot  pronounce  a  decision  with  certainty  upon  any 
action,  unless  it  is  placed  fairly  and  fully  before  the  mind, 
with  a  complete  view  of  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to 
ffve  a  perfect  shape  to  the  action,  and  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment concerning  it.  The  moral  faculty,  like  reason,  or  like 
taste .  in  the  liberal  arts,  has  its  infancy,  when  it  is  yet 
feeble  in  its  perceptions  and  liable  to  error  in  its  decisions. 
And  like  them  it  requires  strength  by  experience  and  re- 
flection. But,  surely,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  suppose, 
because  the  moral  sense  is  liable  to  error,  that,  therefore,  it 
Was  not  intended  to  be  any  guide  or  censor  of  our  actions, 
as  it  would  be  to  conclude,  because  reason  is  not  infallible 
10  her  conclusions,  that  she  is  no  judge  of  truth.  The  end 
for  which  this  faculty  was  implanted  in  our  nature,  was  to 
become  to  us  a  light,  guide  and  director  in  matters  of  duty. 
Beaaon  can  point  out  what  is  fit,  what  is  safe,  and  what  is 
useful,  but  to  these  ideas  conscience  adds  the  impression 
of  duty,  and  gives  them  the  authority  and  sanction  of  a 
law.  It  enjoins,  it  commands,  it  rewards,  it  punishes,  it 
points  to  the  justice  and  power  of  a  supreme  lawgiver  and 
Judge,  of  whose  voice  that  of  the  judge  in  our  own  breasts  is 
(he  faint,  indeed,  but  commonly  the  sincere  response. 

From  considering  that  moral  law  the  creator  hath  im« 
printed  on  our  nature,  he  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  natural 
theology,  which  brings  to  view  the  most  powerful  sanction 
of  that  law,  and  renders  it  more  clear  by  discovering  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates.  On  this  head,  he  enters 
into  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  which  have  usually  been 
derived  from  two  sources,  the  necessary  nature  of  our  ideas, 
and  the  structure  of  the  universe.     The  one  has  been  d«- 
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nominated  the  scientific,  the  other  the  popular  mocle  of 
proof,  or,  in  the  languai^e  of  the  schools,  reasoning  a  priorr 
and  a  posteriori.  From  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God 
he  passes  on  to  the  review  of  his  attributes,  wiiich  are  natural 
and  moral.  In  the  former  are  comprehended  his  spirituality, 
unity,  eternity,  omnipresence,  power,  and  wisdom.  Under 
the  latter,  his  holiness,  justice  and  goodness.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  has  some  re- 
flections which  are  so  honourable  to  the  moralist  and  divine, 
and  are  calculated  to  produce  so  happy  an  effect  upon  the 
mind,  in  reconciling  us  to  the  appointments  and  dispensa- 
tions of  heaven,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  thenr 
for  the  advantage  of  our  readers. 

*'  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  be  left  to  estimate  our 
grade  in  the  scale  of  being  by  the  surplusage  of  happiness  above' 
pain  ?  Or,  why  should  pain  exist  at  all  in  the  system  of  a  benevo^ 
lent  being  ?  Satisfactorily  to  answer  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
inquiries  that  might  be  instituted  ou  this  subject,  would  probably 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  and  the  inGnite  relations  of  the 
universe,  which  none  but  the  Deity  himself  can  possess.  We  caq^ 
therefore,  expect  only  from  revelation  the  information  which  we 
desire,  as  far  as  he  is  pleased  to  impart  it.  But  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  feeble  lights  of  our  owu  reason  alone  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  spring  out  of  the  combinations  of 
an  infinite  system,  we  must  be  contented  with  such  probabilities 
only  as  it  can  yield  us.^    If,  in  the  scale  of  existence,  theu,  there 


*^*^  Rpjoiciog,  however,  that  when  we  have  explored  reason  to  the  otmost,  «re« 
as  christiuus,  still  enjoy  the  superior  illumination  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  whence, 
if  we  cannot  derive  such  lights  as  will  satisfy  every  iiquiry  of  an  ambitioiif  curi- 
osity, we  may,  at  least,  draw  competent  satisfaction  for  a  humble  aud  rational 
piety;  particularly  with  regard  to  this  great  question,  why  human  nature  exists- 
in  its  present  state  of  imperfection,  requiring  the  correctiooi  and  discipline  of 
the  pains  and  eufibrings  which  wc  see  attached  to  it '"' 
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be  a  place  for  such  a  being  as  man,  with  just  such  a  measure  of  in>- 
tellect,  and  sensibility,  and  with  just  such  principles  of  action^ 
continually  requiring  excitement  and  correction ;  and  especially 
if  it  be  conceived  that  he  is  placed  in  the  present  world,  in  a  state 
of  probation  and  discipline  for  a  future  period,  and  a  higher  con- 
dition of  existence,  a  supposition  which  to  philosophy  is  as  proba- 
ble as  to  religion  it  is  certain,   may  not  all  the  pains  which  enter 
into  the  moral  culture  of  this  life,  be  regarded  as  the  discipline  of 
a  wise  and  gracious  parent,  and,  therefore,  as  essential  parts  of  a 
roost  benevolent  system  ?    Let  us  contemplate  the  relation  which 
the  pains  necessarily  incident  to  human  nature,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, have  to'  the  improvement  of  its  powers,  and  consequently  to 
its  happiness.  The  wants  of  man  contribute  to  rouse  that  industry, 
and  habitual  exertion  of  all  his  faculties  of  body  and-  of  mind,  on 
which  their  vigor  and  perfection  principally  depend.  A  paradise, 
where  all  hb  wants  should  be  spontaneously  supplied  from  the 
abundance  of  the  soil,  and  all  his  senses  gratified  by  its  fragrance, 
its  beauty  and  luxuriant  sweets,  would  deteriorate  the  human 
character,  and  sink  the  noblest  creature  in  the  world  into  a  lazy, 
torpid,  and  vicious  animal.     The  happiness,  no  less  than  the  im- 
provement of  our  nature,  lies  chiefly  in  constant  and  useful  em- 
ployment, stimulated  by  tl^se  necessary  wants.     Enjoyment  sel- 
dom yields  pleasures  equal  to  those  which  arise  out  of  the  activity 
requisite  to  procure  it.     The  very  eflbrts  excited  by  pain  and 
want,  or  by  the  apprehension  of  them,  often  pro<luce  a  satisfaction, 
or  diversion  to  the  mind,  i^hich  far  overbalance  their  evils.  Want 
whets  ingenuity ;  dun^^er  and  suffering  call  into  operation  the  vir« 
tues  of  courage  and  fortitude,  that  communicate  a  character  of 
grandeur  and  nobleness  to  the  mind,  which  often  raises  it  superior 
to  the  ills  of  life.     And  labour,  however  it  might  be  the  curse  of 
nan  fallen  from  the  perfection  of  a  superior  nature,  is  beyond  » 
doubt  the  blessing  of  his  present  existence.     Reflections  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  might  arise  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  every 
particular  evil  to  which  human  life  is  exposed.    And,  in  a  moral 
fioint  of  view,  how  much  more  justly  may  we  regard  them  as  a 
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part  of  (he  benevolent  dbcipliue  of  our  heavenly  Father?  Tbef 
arc  correctors  of  the  paesions ;  thej  atsist  the  habits  of  reflection ; 
aad  of[e<i  recall  the  miDd  from  pursuits  injurious  to  its  virtue  and 
its  true  intercstB. 

"  But,  insteail  ofexaniinLag  in  detail  the  various  evils  of  life,  and 
shouing  hotr  the  goodness  of  God  is  affected  iu  permitting  their 
existence,  I  shall  select  only  a  fcir;  believing  that  if,  iothese,lhe 
benevolence  of  the  divine  admiDisiralion  can  be  justified  even  to 
our  limited  uuderstandin';,  a  hint  may  be  suggested,  or  a  clue 
given  by  which  its  vindication  may  be  pursued  in  other  cases. 
Take  for  examples,  the  circumstances  allending  the  mamier  of  oui 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  of  our  departure  from  it,  which  have 
been  thought  to  involve  serious  objections  against  the  ben^ily  of 
the  Creator.  With  regard  to  the  former  it  may  be  fairly  maiih 
tained,  that  the  pains  of  bearing,  nursing,  and  ediicaling  children, 
with  the  diseases  and  dangei-s  of  infancy,  which  seem,  at  first  view, 
to  be  peculiar  aflictians  on  the  human  race,  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amining their  connexions  and  all  their  relations,  to  be  amoog  (Im 
chief  causes  of  ihe  existence  of  society,  and  the  felicity  of  Mciil 
life.  If  children,  like  the  young  of  oth«  aaimals,  wefe  able  to 
ran  as  soon  as  born,  and  to  feed  themselves,  with  almost  no  de- 
pendence on  the  care  of  a  parent,  itie  powerful  ties,  and  sweet 
endearments  of  parental  alTection,  and  of  filial  duty,  woutd  be  un- 
known. The  union  and  happiness  of  domestic  society  wouh)  \)t. 
dissolved;  and  civil  society,  of  which  Ihe  domestic  is  the  gcnri" 
and  the  principal  supporl,  could  not  exist.  Man  would  be  a  soli- 
laiy  and  ferocious  savage.  The  facility  of  rearing  children,  snil 
their  independence  on  a  parent's  care,  would  give  (he  stronger 
encouragement  to  a  vagrant  and  licentious  concubinage,  dcadiM- 
tivc  of  all  the  virtues,  and  of  the  dearest  intereela  of  liunM||LU 
lure.  Besides,  the  dUeascs  of  preguaiicy,  as  human  uatnc^  jji 
constituted,  and  the  pains  and  dan^'crs  of  child-birlb, « 
dear  the  parents  to  each  other,  by  the  weaknesa,  teo^ 
dependence  of  tlic  mother;  by  the  honour,  geiiCiq 
thy  of  the  father ;  and  a  hundred  fold  to  ciiAlf  i 
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parent.  And  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle  in  human  nature, 
that  the  troubles  and  continual  solicitudes  of  nursing  and  educa- 
tion, together  with  the  necessary  diseases  -and  hazards  of  infancy, 
greatly  augment  tlie  strength  of  parental  attachment,  and  lay  the 
most  firm  and  lasting  foii.ndations  of  the  uoions,  subprdinations,  and 
harmonious  affections,  fii-st  of  domestic,  and  afterwards  of  civil  so- 
ciety. In  these  pains,  then,  winch  have  been  selected  as  spe- 
cious objections  against  the  benignity  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  this  world,  we  find  some  of  the  principal 
sources  of  human  happiness. 

"  As  to  the  manner  of  terminating  the  present  state  of  existence 
by  death,  the  necessity  of  it  arises  out  of  the  structure  of  our  na- 
ture. Death  is  the  only  way  of  giving  to  successive  generations 
the  means  of  existence.  If  this  part  of  the  plan  of  divine  provi- 
dence must  be  changed,  the  whole  order  of  life  must  necessarily 
be  changed  with  it.  There  could  be  no  such  creature  as  man  in 
tlie  scale  of  being.  The  institution  of  the  sexes  must  be  destroyed 
— tbe  multiplication  of  the  race  must  cease.  The  modes  of  sub- 
sistence on  the  products  of  the  earth,  which  can  sustain  only  a  de- 
finite number,  must  be  done  away ;  and  with  these,  as  the  whole 
state  of  human  life  is  connected  together  by  a  close  unbroken 
chain,  must  cease  the  operations  of  agriculture,  the  interchanges 
of  commerce,  and  the  entire  system  of  the  present  occupations 
and  pursuits  of  men.  Man  himself  would  be  the  first  to  object  to 
such  a  new  order  of  things.  If  death,  then,  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  human  economy,  and  to  man  himself  it  would  be  undesira' 
ble  to  change  it,  if  it  must  be  accompanied  with  so  many  other 
changes,  still  more  unfriendly  to  the  wishes  and  the  comfort  of 
mankind,  the  only  question  that  remains,  is,  in  what  manner  it 
may  be  best  accomplished  so  as  to  attain  the  most  useful  ends  of 
its  inatitution  ?  Even  if  the  whole  human  existence  were  to  be 
tenninated  by  death,  this  last  act  of  our  being,  so  justly  formidable 
to  our  frailty  and  imperfection,  is  but  a  momentary  pang,  which 
has  been  far  overpaid  by  the  pleasures  of  life;  but  if,  as  religion 
assures  us,  and  philosophy  renders  probable,  this  life  is  only  a 
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period  of  discipline  and  probation  for  another  state  of  being,  and 
<leatli  is  the  avenue  through  which  we  must  pass  to  it,  certainly 
no  method  of  approaching  that  decisive  crisis  could  be  imagined 
more  beneficial  than  that  which  exists  of  attaining  every  good 
moral  end  connected  with  it — of  making  the  descent  to  the  grave 
easy  to  the  virtuous — of  impressing  a  salutary  but  not  oppressive 
fear  on  all,  as  a  useful  restraint  from  vice — of  preserving  the  miod, 
by  its  extreme  uncertainty,  always  vigilant  and  attentive  to  the 
discharge  of  eveiy  duty,  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  tran- 
quil exit  from  life — and  finally,  of  inducing  it  to  hold  its  preseot 
pleasures  in  a  continual  state  of  obedient  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  such  as  are  father  and 
more  perfect."  p.  33 — 39.  vol.  2d. 

On  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  which  topic  next 
engages  the  attention  of  our  author,  while  he  admits  that 
the  only  certain  evidence  of  its  truth  is  to  be  derived 
from  revelation,  he  gives  an  able  and  eloquent  view  of  (he 
arguments  furnished  by  reason  in  its  favour. 

Having  stated  generally  the  principles  of  human  natiire» 
especially  as  related  to  our  system  of  moral  action,  and  ex- 
hibited, likewise,  the  most  obvious  evidences  which  reason 
presents  to  us  of  the  being  of  God,  and  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  doctrines  which  give  the  greatest  eflSicacj  to 
the  law  of  duty,  he  comes  more  particularly  to  the  congi- 
deration  of  our  duties  themselves,  the  great  end  to  which 
his  preliminary  discussions  have  prepared  the  way*  The 
performance  of  duly  from  right  principles  and  with  right 
affections,  is  denominated  virtue.  In  the  speculations  of 
philosophers  on  the  subject  of  virtue,  three  very  general 
and  abstracted  questions  have  been  raised :  what  is  its  na- 
ture ?  what  is  its  excellence  ?  and  what  is  its  sanction  ?  Of 
the  nature  of  virtue  different  opinions,  or  perhaps  difierent 
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modes  of  expressing  the  same  opinion,  have  be^D  adopted 
by  various  writers.  Some  maintain  the  principle,  that  vir- 
tue consists  in  acting  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Ood ;  of  which 
sentiment  Dr.  Paley  is^a  distinguished  advocate.  Others » 
with  Dr.  Campbell,  insist,  that  it  is  only  the  wisest  means  of 
promoting  our  own  happiness.  Another  class  concur  with 
Professor  Hutcheson,  in  resolving  virtue  wholly  idto  bener 
volence ;  making  it  consist  in  a  prudent  well-directed  care  to 
promote  general  good.  And,  finally,  those  who  delight  in 
a  very  abstracted  and  irltellectual  consideration  of  all  sub- 
jects, define  virtue  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke, 
to  be  acting  according  to  the  reason  and  nature  of  things. 
With  regard  to  these  opinions,  he  remarks,  that  there  is  a 
portion  of  truth  in  each  of  them ;  but  as  general  definitions 
of  virtue,  they  seem  to  be  deficient  in  precision  and  accu- 
racy. If  that  definition  of  virtue,  which  makes  it  consist 
in  acting  agreeably  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  had 
been  limited  to  our  own  nature,  the  mutual  relation  of  its 
difierent  principles  to  one  another,  and  the  relations  of  the 
whole  to  other  sensible  beings,  he  should  be  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it.  He  adopts,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  those 
ancient  philosophers,  who  make  virtue  to  consist  in  living  ac- 
cording to  nature ;  that  is,  according  to  the  respective  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  different  principles  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  our  nature;  according  to  the  rela- 
tions in  which  it  is  placed  to  other  sensible  beings  within  the 
sphere  of  its  action ;  and,  -finally,  according  to  the  end  for 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  formed. 

And  on  this  point,  we  owe  it  to  truth,  to  candour,  and  the 
character  of  a  reviewer,  whose  office  we  have  assumed,  to 
observe,    that    notwithstanding  the   ingenuity   which   th^' 
learned  doctor  has  discovered  in  maintaining  his  opinion, 
and  the  learning  and  ability  with  which  he  has  illustrated 
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and  recommended  it,  we  must  be  indulged  in  giving  a  deci- 
ded preferefDce  to  the  opinion  advocated  by  ]>r.  Paley,  that 
virtue  consists  in  acting  conformably  to  the  will  of  Qod^  and 
we  think  we  may  add  also  to  the  de&nition,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  hiw'  The  opinion  which  makes  virtue  consist  itt 
acting  agreeably  to  nature,  cautiously  guarded  as  it  is  by  our 
author  against  every  immoral  tendency,  is  not  only  liable  to 
the  objection  of  a  want  of  precision  and  perspicuity,  but  ip 
its  application  to  practice  would  be  attended  with  infinite 
and  inextricable  difficulty  and  obscurity.  Besides,  we  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  ac- 
tions depends  entirely  upon  the  motives  which  influence  the 
mind  to  their  performance.  We  have  no  idea  of  a  truly 
virtuous  action  which  is  separated  in  the  agent  from  the 
sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  in  conformity  to  his  will.  We^ 
may  with  as  much  propriety  predicate  virtue  of  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  all  whose  parts  fulfil  their  appointed  destina- 
tions, as  of  the  man  who  performs  an  action,  with|  due  re- 
ference to  all  the  constituent  powers  and  faculties  of  his  na- 
ture, detached  from  a  consciousness  of  his  obligations  to  fid- 
61  a  law,  and  of  duty  to  a  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge. 
From  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  our  corporeal,  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  nature,  we  may,  indeed,  frequently  trace 
intimations  of  the  will  of  our  C]:eator ;  but  it  will  ever  be 
found  true,  that  the  rectitude  or  turpitude  of  our  conduct 
does  not  so  much  depend  upon  our  acting  with  due  regard  - 
to  all  the  componept  principles  of  our  -constitution,  accord- 
ing to  any  gradations  of  dignity  and  importance  we  may 
suppose  them  to  occupy  in  our  system,  as  from  the  8eDti•^ 
ment  of  submission  and  obedience  to  God.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  opinion  which  makes  vir- 
tue to  consist  in  acting  conformably  to  the  will  of  God,  is 
more  simple  and  precise  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  more  favoora* 
ble  to  good  morals,  more  consistent  with  ihe  system  of 
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christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  sound  and  just  philosophy. 

In  regard  to  the  remaining  questions,  in  what  does  the  ex- 
cellence of  virtue  consist  ?  and  what  are  its  sanctions  ?  he 
very  justly  concludes  the  one  to  consist  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itself,  and  is,  of  consequence,  intrinsic  and 
eternal,  and  the  others,  to  be  religion,  conscience,  and  gene- 
ral interest.  He  finishes  this  part  of  his  subject  by  a  brief 
Tiew  of  the  opinions  of  the  epicureans,  stoics,  and  peripatet-* 
ics  concerning  the  supreme  good. 

From  this  point  Ee  goes  to  the  detail  of  our  duties,  on 
which  he  first  descants,  under  those  divisions  made  of  them 
•  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  classed  them  according  to 
the  principles  from  which  they  spring,  under  the  heads  of 
justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  christian  writers,  who  arrange' 
them  in  reference  to  the  objects  upon  which  they  terminate, 
imder  the  heads'  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  our  fellow 
men,  and  ourselves.  On  each  of  these  particulars,  he  deli- 
vers to  hiS'  pupils  many  useful  and  profound  lessons  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  which  shouldike  carefully  perused  and  dilgently 
studied  by  every  ingenuous  youth  who  is  desirous  of  being 
instructed  in  the  laws  of  his  duty,  and  of  imbuing  his  mind 
with  the  principles  of  virtue. 

The  next  subject  which  attracts  the  attention  of  our  au- 
thor, is  that  of  economics,  which  treats  of  the  reciprocal 
obligations  and  duties  which  arise  out  of  the  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant.  Of 
these  relations,  the  first  in  importance,  as  well  as  in  its  natu- 
ral order,  is  that  of  husband  and  wife;  and  omitting,  as  unne- 
cessary, all  other  questions,  he  limits  himself  to  laying  down 
a  few  principles  relative  to  the  nature,  end,  and  duration  of 
the  contract  by  which  they  are  united. 
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Marriage  is  the  union  of  the  sexes  under  the  sanction  of 
known  and  public,  laws.  According  to  the  precepts  of  our 
religion'  and  th£  civil  institutions  of  the  christian  world,  it 
can  take  place  only  between  one  man  and  one  woman.  In- 
consequence of  the  Jaws  of  Israel  upon  this  subject  and  the 
customs  of  patriarchal  antiquity,  it  has  becotne  a  question 
among  christian  moralists,  whether  polygamy  be  contrary  to 
the  prescription  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  only  to  the  positive 
institutions  of  religion  and  the  state  ?  '  In  answer  to  this 
question,  be  allows  that  of  the  law  of  Christ  there  can  hardly 
exist  any  doubt,  but  maintains  that  the  law  of  nature  has  not 
prescribed  any  definite  rule  upon  the  subject,  and,  there- 
fore, where  religion  has  not  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  . 
legislator,  it  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  an  affair  of  civil 
and  political  regulation.  And  yet  he  adniits  that  matters 
have  been  so  adjusted  by  the  creator,  that,  allowing  for  tlie 
waste  occasioned  hyihe  more  hazardous  occupations  of  men, 
there  is  nearly  an  equality  of  numbers  between  the  sexes,* 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  by  the  immediate  appointment  of  the 
great  contriver,  one  woman  is  in  the  order  of  nature  allotted 
to  one  man ;  and  moreover,  that  monogamic  institutions  have 
Jbeen  found  wherever  they  have  pevailed,  to  be  followed 
by  a  more  favourable  influence  than  the  polygamic,  on  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  society.  And  could  we  de- 
sire stronger  indication  than  these  of  the  existence  of  a  law 
of  nature  in  this  matter,  or  could  the  creator  in  the  system 
of  things  have,  communicated  to  us  more  explicit  intima- 
tions of  his  will :  I  leave  it  to  the  candour  and  philosophical 
discernment  of  our  author  himself  to  decide,  whether  by 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  system  of  nature,  as  that  the 
numbers  of  the  sexes  shall  be  equal,  and  the  monogamic  iiir 
stitution  more  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  society  than 
the  polygiatmic,  the '  ereatpr  has  not  virtually  declared  to  m 
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lus  will,  from  the  beginning,  which,  in  process  6i  time,  he 
revealed  in  his  holy  word.  He  shows  us  evidently  by  thi» 
arrangement  that  it  was  his  intention  that  one  woman  should 
be  allotted  to  one  man,  and  that,  in  this  respectj^as  in  every 
other,  his  holy  word  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  works, 
mod  the  law  of  nature  with  the  sacred  law  of  the  gospel : 
we  think,  therefore,  that  the  very  data  furnished  by  our  au- 
thor on  this  subject,  overturn  his  conclusion ;  nor  would 
the  opinion  nre  advocate  tend  to  throw  the  smallest  re- 
proach upon  the  venerable  patriarchs  of  antiquity,  who  in^ 
dulged  in  the  practice  of  polygamy  because  it  was  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  that  dispensation  under  which  they  lived, 
and  not  prohibited  by  any  civil  or  religious  regulation  of 
their  country.  The  Creator  may  in  this,  as  in  the  matter 
of  divorce  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks,  have  granted  them 
indulgence  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Be- 
sides, we  know  that  the  laws  of  nature,  both  in  the  physical 
And  mord  world,  are  enveloped  often  in  an  obscurity  through 
which  tiie  feeble  ken  of  man  cannot  penetrate.  Now,  if  th^. 
patriarchs  had  never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  law  on 
this  point,  although  it  might  be  ip  existence,  they  could  not 
be  considered  as  culpable  for  its  violation,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  .formally  promulged  by  Christ,  the  plea  of  ignorance 
was  annulled,  and  its  transgressors  became  liable  to  the  pe< 
oalty  annexed  to  its  infringement. 

On  the  duration  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  of  divorce^ 
he  observes,  that  the  evident  interests  of  society  and  hu^ 
manity  require  that  the  union  of  husband  and  wife  should  be 
permanent  during  the  life  of  both.  The  laws  of  marriage 
ought  to  be  especially  calculated  to  protect  the  weakness 
of  the  female  sex,  and  to  save  from  outrage  the  delicacy  oC 
their  attachments.  To  this  end,  no  principle,  perhaps,  is 
better  adapted  than  the  perpetuity  of  the  marriage  contfact^ 
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Tlie  only  causes  which  can,  in  his  opinion,  consistently  wiflr 
virtue  and  good  morals,  dissolve  this  contraet,  and  divorce 
the  parties  from  each  other,  after  it  has  been  legally  formed, 
are,  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  by  the  dereliction  of 
chastity;  obstinate  and  continued  desertion;  habitual  in- 
toxication ;  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  husband.  Other  causes  have  been  assigned  by  different 
writers,  which  in  his  judgment  do  not  afford  sufficient  ground 
of  divorce,  such  as  contrariety  of  temper,  certaiki  diseases 
supposed  to  be  incurable,  and  mutual  consent;  On  this  sub- 
ject we  think  our  author  has  treated  with  more  than  hb 
usual  felicity  of  matter  and  manner.  What  he  has  said  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  is  so  eloquently  expressed 
and  exquisitely  touched,  and  is  also  calculated  ta  produce 
so  excellent  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  young  persoiut,  that 
we  beg  leave  to  transcribe  it  in  his  own  words : 

"  Having  spoken  of  the  marriage  contrsict,  formed  under  the 
sanctions  of  the  civil  law,  and  considered  it,  as  limited  by  the 
christian  law,  to  take  place  between  one  person  only  of  each  aei^ 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  crime  of  any  clandestine  and 
illegal  unions  which  form  the  priocipnl  offence  against  this  dmmI 
important  of  the  domestic  relations.  In  proportion  as  loose  and 
vagrant  connexions  between  the  sexes  exist,  and  are  justified,  or 
connived  at  by  public  opinion,  or  are  pursued  by  private  vice^ 
marriage  is  regarded  as  incoavenieut,  and  falls  into  disuse ;  mea 
become  profligate  and  enervated ;  women  are  rendered  unhappj 
and  contemptible  in  proportion  as  they  are  dishonoured;  and 
children,  growing  up  without  proper  example  and  education,  be- 
come ignorant  and  vicious;  and,  from  all  these  causes,  the  puUie 
morals  and  the  interests  of  the  state  suffer  deep  and  irretrievable 
injury.  There  is  no  vice  which  men  appear  to  be  so  williiig  to 
excuse  to  themselves;  yet  none,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  crlmf^ 
is  productive  of  greater  evils  to  society.    The  licentious,  beeaiH^ 
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they  do  not  immediately  suffer  from  the  coosequencei  of  their  se- 
ductioos,  are  found  to  become  uofeeliog,  cruel,  and  treacherous. 
Remorselessly  they  leave  the  victims  of  their  pleasure  to  the  most 
exquisite  suffeciugs,  to  infamy  and  ruin.  If  these  unfortunate 
women  ever  return  to  a  sense  of  virtue,  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  anguish  and  shame :  but  if,  as  is  too  likely  to  be  the  case,  a 
vicious  appetite,  or  despair  from  the  loss  of  character,  tempt  them 
to  a  life  of  prostitution,  a  fatal  gulph  is  prepared  foi*  the  public  mo- 
rals. But  who  can  estimate  the  cruel  injuries  done  to  an  unac- 
knowledged and  abandoned  offspring,  whom  the  guilty  father  had 
bo  right,  for  his  own  pleasure,  to  bring  into  existence,  in  order 
barbarously  to  give  them  up  to  want,  disgrace,  and  vice !  If  vio- 
lations of  property  are  punished  with  imprisonment  and  death 
what  psdns  can  be  too  severe  for  violations  of  chastity  which  draw 
aiier  them  a  train  of  so  much  more  aggravated  evils !  It  dimi- 
uiBbes  the  guilt  but  little,  that  they  are,  most  commonly,  committed 
with  the  consent  of  the  unhappy  sufferer;  it  is  the  difference  only 
between  swindling  and  robbery. 

^  Women,  whose  frailty  deserve  compasuon,  have  usually  been 
the  sole  or  the  principal  sufferers  from  this  crime,  by  the  natural 
dangers  which  grow  out  of  the  female  constitution,  by  the  severi- 
ty of  public  opinion,  and  their  own  terrible  sensations  when  left 
alone  to  all  the  consequences  of  their  lost  virtue.  If  tlie  law 
would  ever  impose  an  effectual  restraint  upon  au  evillo  pernicious 
to  society,  it  must  subject  the  aggressor  sex,  who  are  chiefly  culpa- 
ble, to  some  pains  equivalent  to  those  of  which  they  become  the 
occasion  to  their  seduced  and  unhappy  companions. 

*'Men  who  would  reprobate  in  the  strongest  manner  the  arts  of 
seduction  employed  on  tender  and  inexperienced  females  in  the 
wealthier  and  more  polished  circles  of  life,  too  often  feel  little 
compunction  at  corrupting  the  virtue,  and  destroyiag.the  happi- 
ness of  women  in  the  inferior  classes  of  society.  The  pride  of 
rank  «Dd  fortune  disqualifies  them  from  sympathizing  with  the 
feetiop  of  those  who  are  far  beneath  them,  as  if  their  sensbilitics 
were  less  exquisite,  and  the  loss  of  character  were  to  them  a  less 
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evil  than  to.females  of  better  condition.     Their  inferiority,  in- 
deed, renders  them  more  liable  to  the  unprincipled  attempts  of  fl&- 
.duction ;  but  the  loss  of  virtue  and  of  character  is  n6t  less  a  source 
6f  extreme  wretchedness,  and  often  becomes  the  direful  impuldon 
to  abandoned  prostitution,  and,  at  length,  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
deepest  crimes.    When  women,  in  order  to  guard  one  virtoc^  the 
most  difficult  and  important  to  be  preserved,  have  collected  the 
whole  of  female  honour  into  a  single  point,  that  it  may  be  the  amt 
strenuously  defended,  if  they  have  been  seduced  to  deliver  up 
this  fortress  of  their  fame  and  character,  they  commonly  abandon 
With  it  all  their  other  virtues.    And  the  seducer,  whoj  by  vows 
and  protestations,   has  betrayed   too   credulous    innocence,    is 
chargeable,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  ^rith  all  the  anguish  and  the  - 
guilt  which  follow.    What,  then,  must  be  the  degree  of  that  an- 
guish which  follows  the  fruit  of  unlawful  love,  when  woman,  whose 
maternal  feelings  are  so  exquisite,  who  would  survey  with  sudt 
j^ride  the  infant  which  she  could  honourably  own,  who  would 
bend  over  it  with  such  extacy,  who  would  rush  into  the  midst  tf 
flames  to  rescue  it  from  danger,  but,  unlawfully  become  a  modMr, 
is  often  tempted  to  stifle  all  the  feelings  of  nature,  and,  in  a  mo> 
ment  of  distraction,  to  remove  it  forever  from  her  sight,  or  beisetf 
to  become  its  murderer,  to  hide  her  own  disgrace !    If  the  deep 
affliction  of  a  deluded  suflerer,  if  the  loss  of  so  many  pleasures^ 
and  so  many  hopes,  as  accompany  the  innocence  of  a  virtuous  wo- 
man, if  the  vices,  the  shame  and  misery  which  follow  the  derellc- 
tioo  of  virtue  in  the  sex,  can  aggravate  guilt,  how  aggravated  roust 
be  the  guilt  of  her  seducer !     And  how  base  must  be  the  heart  of 
that  man  who,  fpr  a  moment  of  thoughtless  pleasure,  will  hazard  the 
bringing  of  such  evils  upon  one  whom  love  should  cherish,  whom 
honour  and  generosity  should  protect ! 

*'  There  are  men  whose  honour  would  shrink  from  the.  eDormlty 
of  bringing  disgrace  and  ruin  on  the  innocence,  and  the  ccmfiding 
simplicity  of  a  young  woman  in  a  decent  station  of  life,  who  are 
little  scrupulous  at  seducing  married  chastity:  They  encourage 
tjieroselves  by  the  idea  that  this  crime  is  more  secure  from  the  Ah 
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^race  of  detection,  aud  the  foul  dishonours  which  blast  tlic  friiits 
oi  iinla\rful  love  in  an  nnmamcd  state.  Yes,  but  it  is  never  per- 
fectly secure.  And  is  it  not  then  greatly  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
honour and  affliction  of  a  whole  family,  and  by  the  anguish  of  a 
husband  robbed  at  once  of  his  honour,  and  his  principal  treasure? 
No  reward  can  purchase  back  the  peace  of  mind  of  an  injured 
husband,  and  father  of  a  family.  Death  would  often  be  a  pre- 
ferable evil.  But,  admitting  that  the  crime  could  be  preserved  a 
perfect  secret,  is  it,  in  any  degree,  less  a  crime  on  that  account  ? 
The  criminality  of  an  action  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  conse- 
quences which  may  happen  to  an  individual  in  a  particular  case, 
but  by  those  which  would  flow  from  admitting  the  principle  of 
such  actions  as  a  rule  of  general  conduct.  For  no  individual  has 
a  right  to  have  peculiar  rules  of  duty,  or  peculiar  exemptions 
from  general  rules  established  in  favour  of  his  passions.  AVhat, 
then,  would  be  the  cflect  of  this  moral  principle,  that  secresy, 
irhilc  it  protected,  also  justified  an  adulterous  commerce  ?  To 
what  jealousies,  suspicions,  distrusts,  infelicities,  would  it  not  give 
rise  ?  No  ties  of  duti/,  then,  would  prevent  the  rising  of  a  new 
passion  in  the  breast  of  a  married  woman.  All  domestic  confidence^ 
all  the  harmony  of  society  would  be  destroyed. 

"  The  seduction  of  virgin  or  of  married  chastity,  considered  in 
the  lights  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  will  generally.be  con- 
demned by  the  reason  of  all  men;  there  are  not  a  few,  liowever, 
irho  justify,  or  excuse  illegal  connexions  with  those  who  have  al- 
ready lost  their  virtue,  or  are  prepared  to  make  a  mercenary  sale 
of  it.  Although  this  may  appear,  to  careless  observers,  to  be  less 
culpable  than  the  cases  which  have  been  just  mentioned,  it  is,  ne- 
vertheless, a  crime  highly  pernicious  to  the  public  interest,  aud  de- 
tractive of  the  moral  habits  of  the  people.  And  a  great  portion 
of  the  species  it  necessarily  renders  most  worthless  and  most  mi- 
serable. Society  is  deeply  ii^jured  by  a  practice  which  effeminates 
and  debauches  the  manners  of  its  citizens,  and  especially  \\hich 
•liscourages  marriage,  and  prevents  the  forming  of  regular  and  or- 
irlerly  families,  t^liidi  arc  the  strength  of  a  state,  and  the  principal 

vox..  IV.  H  h 
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source  of  its  prosperity.  And  certainly  no  vice  more  entirely  de- 
praves the  miod  than  this  \o\y  commerce  of  gioss  sensuality.  It 
blunts  the  fine  and  delicate  perceptions  of  the  moral  sense ;  and* 
perhaps,  tlie  ^eatest  crimes  which  ever  disgraced  human  nature 
have  taken  birth  amidst  the  scenes  of  loose  and  profligate  plea- 
sure. 

"  Having  pointed  out  the  criminality  of  any  union  of  the  sexes 
not  authorized  by  the  laws,  under  .whatever  form  it  may  take 
place,  I  conclude  with  a  brief  answer  to  this  important  moral  in* 
quiry,  how  far  does  reason,  and  a  just  regard  to  chastity  reqfiire 
that  men  should  impose  a  restraint  upon  their  conduct  and  their 
passions  ?  The  rule  of  the  gospel  is  most  conformable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  sound  reason,  that  llie  guards  of  virtue  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  the  heart  and  the  thoughts.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  preserve  the  imagination  and  the  fancy  chaste ;  it  is 
otherwise  in  vain  to  hope  to  subject  the  manners  to  the  laws  of 
modesty  and  virtue — a  loose  wit,  indelicate  conversation,  lascivious 
pictures,  odes,  scenes  which  tend  to  inflame  the  passions,  the  vi- 
sions of  a  sensual  fancy  indulged,  are  culpable  in  the  next  degree 
to  actual  prostitution.  The  law  of  God  requires  that  our  thoughts 
shall  not  sin ;  and  the  law  of  reason  confirms  its  dictate."  p.135-141. 

From  considering  the  institution  of  marriage,  he  next  as- 
certains the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children ;  viz.  present 
maintenance,  education  and  provision  for  the  future  comfort 
of  life ;  and  of  children  to  their  parents,  of  masters  to  ser* 
vants,  and  of  servants  to  masters.  He  speaks  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  pathos  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  we  beg 
leave  to  transcribe  a  few  paragraphs  for  the  benefit  of  our 
countrymen : 

"Still  more  iniquitous  is  that  barbarous  policy  which  excites 
wars  among  the  ignorant  and  savage  tribes  of  Africa,  with  the 
view  of  purchasing  for  slaves  the  wrctclicd  captives.    Indeed,  the 
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nholc  of  the  Africao  trade  for  slaves,  in  its  principles,  in  its  con* 
duct,  in  the  miseries  it  has  introduced  into  an  extensive  region  al- 
ready too  miserable ;  and  in  the  cruel  mode  in  which  those  unhap- 
py wretches,  after  being  torn  from  their  country,  are  pinioned 
down  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels  which  convey  them  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  earth,  .to  be  sold  like  brutes  to  perpetual  bon- 
dage, is  among  the  most  atrocious  inroads  upon  justice  and  hu- 
manity which  have  ever  been  practised  in  any  age,  or  by  any  na- 
tion. The  pretences  which  are  made  to  justify  it  are  as  impudent 
as  the  traffick  is  inhuman — that  a  civilized  people  have  a  right  to 
compel  such  ig&orant  savages  to  labour  for  their  convenience  and 
pleasure* — ^that  a  people  possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, may  lawfully  seize  such  gross  and  stupid  idolaters,  and 
transport  them  to  a  country  where  they  may  be  better  instructed  ;t 
when,  God  knows,  even  this  hypocritical  pretence  never  entered 
ioto  the  views  either  of  the  slave-merchant  or  the  purchaser.  But 
a  more  plausible  palliative  for  the  practice  is  the  idea  that  many 
of  these  unhappy  men  were  slaves  in  their  native  country ;  and 
that  all  must  have  been  more  miserable  at  home,  half  famished 
amidst  their  burning  and  barren  sands,  and  subjected  to  a  dark  and 
bloody  despotism,  than  they  can  be  in  a  mild  and  plentiful  region, 
among  a  people  of  polished  manners.  This  is  making  the  preju- 
dices of  our  self-love  the  judge  of  their  happiness,  while  at  the 
same  time,  our  own  interest  is  the  advocate.  There  is  no  country, 
however  severe  the  climate,  and  however  barren  the  soil,  from 
Which  a  native  is  not  unhappy  to  be  exiled.  The  ideas,  the  ha- 
bits, the  pleasures  of  men,  .are  all  inseparably  blended  with  the 


"*  Such  were  the  iinperrect  ideas  of  morality  which  prevaileil  among  the  most 
ealij^bteoed  nations  of  anliquity,  that  Aristotle^  maintained  that  a  civilh^ pet^lt 
Aata  natwral  right  to  make  war  upon  barbarianSy  and,  consequently,  to  reduce  them 
to  slavery." 

**  t  This  was  a  principle  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  grossest  ages  of  her  wl- 
perstitioo;  and  on  the  pretence  of  this  detestable  priticiple,  the  Spaniards  tixter- 
miaated,  or  reduced  to  the  most  abject  condition  of  servitude,  the  miserable  «&' 
tives  of  Mexico  and  Pern/* 
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scenes,  with  the  society,  with  all  the  objects  which  have  been 
familiarized  to  tliem  iu  the  country  which  gave  them  birtli.  A 
Laplander  prcfei-s  his  suows  and  rocks  to  the  most  cultivated 
landscapes  of  France  or  England.  An  American  savage  perceives 
more  delight  in  his  solitary  wilds,  and  even  in  the  ashes  of  his 
wigwam,  than  he  would  in  the  roost  splendid  apartments  of  a  pa- 
lace. Men  deceive  themselves  continually  by  false  pretences  in 
order  to  justify  the  slavery  whicli  is  convenient  for  them."  p.  16§ 
—168. 

And  in  another  part  of  hid  argument  on  thii  point  he 

says, 

**  The  cruel  and  mercenary  policy  of  those  commercial  nations' 
in  Europe  who  planted  colonies  in  the  new  world,  giiye  birth  to 
that  trade  in  African  slaves,  which,  on  the  score  of  its  injustice 
and  inhumanity,  merits  the  strongest  reprobation.     Hence  the  oii- 
gin  of  that  extensive  system  of  slavery  which  exists  in  several  of 
the  United  States.     But  here  our  iequiries  must  receive  a  new  di- 
rection.    Is  that  slaver}'  which  was  unjust  in  its  origin*  equalty 
unjust  in  its  continuance?    All  men  condemn  the  barbarity  of 
dragging  the  simple  Africans  from  their  native  country.    JBut 
America  is  the  country  of  their  descendants,  and  it  would  now  be 
equally  cruel  to  tear  them  from  the  soil  in  which  they  have  grpwa 
up,  and  to  send  them  back  to  Africa.^    Servitude  is  undoubtedly 
a  hard  lot  to  the  sensibilities  of  freemen ;  but  the  habits  and  idea 
of  these  people  being  accommodated  to  it  from  their  infancy,  It 
does  not  press  with  the  same  severity  upon  their  feelings.     Aud 
hard  as  their  lot  appears  to  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  prefera- 
ble in  every  thing,  except  the  sense  of  liberty,  to  what  it  would  have 
been,  born  of  the  same  parents  in  the  original  country  of  tlieit 


**'  And  their  general  and  indiscriminate  emancipation,  as  we  sliall  show  in  ikt 
progress  of  the  lecture,  would  be  attended  with  mauy  and  almost  insuperable  di^ 
Acuities.*' 


\ 
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race.  But  that  precious  sense  of  liberty  renders  tdlerftble  to  the 
savage  poverty  and  wretchedness,  the  most  barren  sands,  and  the 
most  howling  wilderness.  To  confer  on  our  American  slavey 
therefore,  a  privilege  so  dear  to  human  nature ;  and  otherwise,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  are  certainly  objects 
worthy  a  humane  legislation.  But  our  generous  feelings  may 
sometimes  rush  too  precipitately  to  their  end,  as  well  as  worse  pas- 
sions. And,  in  accomplishing  this  benevolent  work,  if  it  can  be 
accomplished  at  all,  ia  those  states  into  the  constitution  and  man- 
ners of  which  slavery  is  most  deeply  incorporated,  great  precaution 
must  be  used  not  to  render  their  emancipation  a  worse  evil  than 
their  servitude.  But,  in  the  first  place,  private  justice  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  that  natural  selfishness  which  infallibly  re- 
gulates the  councils  and  decisions  of  the  great  bodies  and  commu- 
nitiea  of  mankind,^  will  oppose  insuperable  difficulties  to  its  exe- 
cution. The  citizens  of  those  states  hold  a  property  in  slaves  to  a 
very  large  amount,  acqaired  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  The 
laws,  therefore,  could  not  equitably  compel  them  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  80  great  value,  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  any  class 
of  men.  And  neither  justice  nor  humanity  requires  that  the  mas* 
ter,  who  has  become  the  innocent  possessor  of  that  property,  should 
impoverish  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  slave.  On  the  ground 
of  compassion  for  this  degraded  race,  I  do  not  know  that  the  pre- 
sent holders  are  exclusively  called  upon  to  suffer  the  loss  which 
must  be  incurred  by  a  general  emancipation.  One  mode,  indeed, 
has  been  suggested,  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  the  demands  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  master,  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
wishes  of  benevolence  with  regard  to  the  slave ;  and  that  is,  by 
making  an  equitable  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  slave,  and  of 
the  value  of  his  labour  for  a  year,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 


***  Individuals  may  freqnently  be  found  who  are  capable  of  rising  above  every 
selfish  coodderation.  This  is  seldom  the  case  of  men  acting  together  in  a  vofUf* 
Tiier6|bre  we  so  often  see  the  hardest  and  mptt  cru^l  things  done  by  suck  bodi^ 
frjtiiout  any  compunction/' 
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state  might  biDd  these  slaves  to  their  present  masters,  as  io  otbei 
oases  of  bound  servants,  for  a  term  of  jeare,  to  be  calculated 
from  the  preceding  estimates;  after  which  they  would  naturally 
pass  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  To  this  might  be  added  a  law 
declaring  all  who  should  be  bom  in  a  servile  condition  after  the 
passing  of  that  act,  free  after  a  certain  age ;  only  allowing  <8uffi- 
cient  time  by  their  labour  to  recompense  their  masters  for  the  ex* 
pense  of  their  maintenance  through  childiiood.  AH  that  could  be 
said  of  such  a  law  would  be,  that  it  would  be  less  unjust  than  one 
proclaiming  an  immediate  and  universal  emancipation.  What 
free  people  would  allow  their  legislators  to  dispose,  in  the  same 
manner,  of  any  other  portion  of  their  property  ?  But  if  it  were 
free  from  every  objection  on  that  head,  great  and  nomerous  diffi- 
culties would  oppose  themselves  to  its  execution:  dlfllicuUiefl 
which  will  not  readily  suggest  themselves,  perhaps  can  hardly  be 
conceived  by  men  who  have  not,  at  some  time,  been  familiar  with 
the  institutions  of  slavery,  and  witnessed  their  effects  on  the  habits,- 
ideas,  and  whole  state  of  society.  One  difficulty  only  I  will  men- 
lion,  which  a  prudent  policy,  always  attentive  to  the  public  safety 
and  tranquillity,  will  naturally  oppose  to  such  a  general  manu- 
mission as  is  here  contemplated.  No  event  can  be  more  dange* 
rous  to  a  community  than  the  sudden  introduction  Into  it  of  vast 
multitudes  of  persons,  free  in  their  condition,  but  without  pro- 
perty, and  possessing  only  the  habits  and  vices  of  slavery.  Tbeilt, 
plunder,  and  violence,  would  become  common  modes  of  supplying 
their  wants  among  a  people  who  had  been  used  to  labour  only 
through  compulsion,  and  whose  servile  principles  would  take  off 
the  shame  of  the  basest  actions.  Delivered  from  their  fonner  re- 
straints, they  would  become  idle  and  profligate.  Few  of  them 
willing  to  labour,  and  fewer  finding  regular  and  constant  employ- 
ment, or  receiving  wages  sufficient  to  support  them  and  their 
children  ;*  they  would  often  geek  their  provision  by  plunder,  and 


*"Thi8  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  as  loog  as  slavery  stiU  aDbsLited;  the 
free  would  seldom  be  employed  while  the  master  could  be  served  bj  his  davei.** 
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oi'teD  by  corrapidr^  the  fidelity  of  the  slaves.  Jo  tbe  natural 
progress  of  evenlB,  therefore,  ve  should  sood  see  prot>erty  every 
iir'here  Sovaded,  public  safety  disturbed,  and  even  domestic  peace 
and  security  coostantly  endaogered."  p.  169 — 173. 

He  concludes  the  subject  with  the  following  solemn  ad- 
monition to  the  holders  of  slaves  in  our  country : 

^  There  is  another  view  in  which  good  policy  requires  that 
those  states,  in  which  the  number  of  slaves  greatly  exceeds  the 
free  populatioo,  should  adopt  measures  to  diminish  that  dispro- 
portioned  excrescence  so  dangerous  to  the  political  body.  The 
time  must  come  when  these  slaves  will  feel  their  force ;  and  there 
win  not  be  wanting  among  them  men  of  a  daring  and  enterpiising 
genius  to  nmse  it  into  action,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  public 
safety.*  Every  rcvoh,  and  even  every  appearance  of  an  insur- 
gent dnd  seditious  spirit  among  the  slaves,  must  subject  them  to 
new  severides;  and  severity  will  multiply  revolts.  Slavery  is 
pre[»ihig  at  some  future  period,  much  individual  misery,  and 
frequent  and  dangerous  convulsions  for  the  republic  It  is  a  vol- 
cano which  sleeps  for  a  time  only  to  burst  at  last  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting tranquillity  of  the  country  with  a  more  terrible  destruction.* 

^'  O  masters!  treat  your  slaves,  while  slavery  is  suffered  to  ex- 
ist)  with  all  the  ndldness  of  which  the  necessary  state  of  servitude 
admits;  attach  them  to  you  by  love ;  imbue  their  minds  in  earli- 
est youth  witb  (he  principles  of  good  morals ;  admit  freely  to  in- 
stnict  them  (hose  teachers  of  religion,  of  whatever  denomination, 
who  will  take  pains  to  adopt  religious  ideas  to  their  measure  of 
understanding,  and  impress  them  on  their  hearts.  The  more  of 
religiouB  principle  and  feeling  can  be  introduced  among  them,  the 
greater  security  will  you  have  for  your  own  safety,  and  the  safety 
of  the  repubKc."  p.  178—179. 


*Tfae  semie  war  at  Heme  was  one  of  the  most  daogerons  wbicli  ever  ajptated 
'Iia  t  rp|iaUic ;  and  wehare  lately  seen  witb  horror  the  convalsioos  of  St  Domingo- 
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After  taking  a  survey  of  the  constituent  principles  of 
human  nature,  of  the  general  heads  of  morals,  of  natural 
theology,  and  (economics,  he  arrives  at  the  last  grand  divK 
sion  of  his  work,  which  he  denominates  with  others,  his  po- 
litical philosophy  or  the  philosophy  of  legislation.  Political 
philosophy  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  consisting, 
first,  of  the  rules  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men  toward 
one  another  in  a  state  of  society,  and  the  means  of  enforcing 
those  rules. 

Secondly,  the  principles  which  give  the  form  to  the  so- 
ciety itself  and  which  direct  its  operatioqs.  And  lastly,  the; 
rnles  which  should  govern  the  conduct  of  independent  soci- 
eties, or  states  towards  one  another.  The  first  compose  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  the  second,  that  of  politics,  and 
the  third,  that  of  public  law  or  the  law  of  nature  and  na^- 
tions. 

Jurisprudence  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
ascertains  and  defines  the  rights  of  men ;  the  second  relates 
to  the  legal  and  authorized  means  of  defending  those  rights^ 
Rights  are  divided  in  different  ways,  according  to  their  de- 
gree, their  objects,  or  their  sources.     In  the  first  view  they 
are  perfect  or  imperfect,  alienable  or  unalienable ;  in  the  se- 
cond, they  are  personal  or  real,  and  in  the  third,  natural  or 
adventitious.     We  have  already  extended  our  review  of  this 
work  to  such  a  length,  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  we  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  remainder.    The  second 
part  of  jurisprudence  relates  to  the  means  of  defending 
those  rights  which  nature  or  the  laws  of  society  have  be- 
stowed on  the  citizen.     They  consist  in  preventing,  in  re- 
pelling, or  in  repairing  wrongs.     Of  preventing  crimes  he 
speaks  thus : 

"  For  promoUng  the  tranquillity,  order,  and  happiness  of  society, 
no  provisioB  can  b^  more  effectual  than  imparting  the  roeaosof  ^ 
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^tostrucdoD  to  eTeiy  class  of  the  people,  particularly  with  regard 
to  their  moral,  aod  social  duties,  and  the  method  of  transacting 
all  their  ordinary  affairs  with  promptness  and  intelligence.  That 
d^ree  of  knowledge  which,  in  a  free  country,  may  be  imparted, 
by  a  prudent  l^islation,  to  the  poorest  orders  of  the  citizens,  con- 
tributes to  exalt  the  moral  feeling  of  the  public,  and  heightens  the 
love  of  order)  and  abhorrence  of  crimes.  And  by  an  honourable 
provision  for  cultivatii^  the  higher  branc^hes  of  science,  there  will 
always  be  prq[Mured  a  most  useful  class  capable  of  directing  with 
wisdom  and  prudence  the  operations  of  government.  And  al- 
though they  should  never  be  called  to  bear  an  immediate  part  in 
the  active  labours  of  legislation,  or  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
they  will  serve  as  so  many  fountains  of  light  distributed  through 
society,  to  shed  the  irradiations  of  moral  and  political  truth  among 
the  people^'  and  with  them,  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  order.  The 
rays,  it  is  true,  may  often  strike  feebly  upon  dull  and  uuinstructed 
iDioda,  yet  will  they  diffuse  a  general  twilight,  which  is  infinitely 
flMNre  firleadly  to  public  virtue,  and  social  happiness,  than  the  gross 
mamiaTS)  and  rude  and  untamed  passions  which  generally  accom- 
paoy  national  ignorance,  and  the  total  destitution  of  science. 

^  Another,  and  important  mean^  for  the  prevention  of  crimes  in 
a  community,  consists  in  the  protection  and  encouragement  given 
to  religion.  Religious  knowledge  tends  to  civilize  the  mind,  and 
religious  fear  often  holds  a  powerful  controul  over  the  violent  pas- 
sions of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind.  To  the  influence  of  religion 
have  all  wise  legislators  in  antiquity  resorted,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  society  most  securely,  and^  to  promote  its  civilization. 
The  rites  with  which  the  people  continually  approached  its  altars^ 
impressed  tlie  public  mind  with  a  salutary  reverence  for  those  di- 
vine powers  which  were  believed  to  preside  over  the  world,  and 
were  the  avengers  of  crimes.  The  christian  religion  adds  princi- 
ple to  ceremony,  and  instruction  to  the  rites  of  devotion,  and 
seizes  00  the  soul  by  tife  double  power  of  religious  illumination 
aDd  rel%ious  awe.  As  we  possess,  however,  a  public  and  gene-  • 
rally  acknowledged  code  of  reli^ous  doctrine,  which  every  roan  is 
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"able  to  interpret  for  himself,  ft  is,  perhaps,  not  desirable  that  any^ 
peculiar  exposition  of  it  should  be  prescribed  by  the  authority  of 
the  civil  govemmeot  Every  citizen  should  be  permitted  to  uae, 
aud  sacredly  protected  in  using,  his  own  right  of  opinion,  and  in 
the  privilege  of  associating  with  any  others  of  corresponding  senti- 
ments, for  ofTeriog  their  common  devotions  tathe  DeHy»  A  aeoti- 
ment  of  religion  is  deeply  implanted  in  human  nature ;  and  it  i» 
justly  to  be  expected  that  each  man  will  be  as  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  privilege  of  expressing  it  according  to  his  own  understanding, 
or  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  as  the  government  can  be  to  en- 
joiu  it.  By  trusting  to  individual  feeling  and  opinion^  there  can 
be  no  danger  that  religion,  so  necessary  to  the  existence,  so  usefiil 
to  the  ultimate  improvement  of  civil  society,  should  perish,  Tbe 
variety  of  sects  will  even  be  useful  by  their  mutual  emulatioov 
to  preserve  alive  that  pious  zeal  and  that  vigilant  moral  dlacipline 
over  their  internal  manners,  which  will,  in  the  best  manner,  aid 
the  public  virtue  in  the  great  mass  of  society.  With  tbe  tempoiwy 
follies  of  enthusiasm  which  will  sometimes  spring  up  amidst  an  un- 
enlightened populace,  the  government  has  no  conoeru.  They 
turn  the  mind  to  religious  reflection,  and,  if  not  intemperately 
opposed,  they  always  subside,  in  time,  into  some  more  sober  and 
useful  form  of  religion  connected  with  regular  morals.  The  en- 
eouragement,  therefore,  which  good  policy  requites  the  dvil  g<^ 
vemment  to  extend  to  this  subject,  i&  to  protect  every  man  in  tbt 
sacred  rights  of  religious  opinion,  aud  every  denomination  io  the 
'  forms  of  its  own  worship,  and  its  internal  discipline  over  its  owit 
members.  In  this  liberaT  indulgence  to  all  sects,  the  state  requiret 
no  other  guard  for  its  tranquillity,  against  any  tumultuary  efforts 
of  enthusiasm,  than  effectuaf  prevention  of  individual  zeal  fronii 
restraining,  or  interfering  with  the  civil  privileges  of  their  felloaT- 
citizens.'*  p.  225—228. 

« 

Under  the  head  of  repelling  and  repairing  wrongs,  or  ob 

-'  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  respiicts  the  defence  of 

the  rights  of  the  citizen,  bQ  calls  the  attention  ta  the  war 
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ititution  of  the  tribunals  for  the  adoiiobtration  of  the  laws ; 
to  the  principles  by  which  those  tribunal  should  goreru 
theznsel?es  in  pronouncing  their  decrees ;  to  the  evidence 
of  crimes;  the  design,  the  proportion,  and  the  nature  of  gu« 
nishments. 

The  first  maxim  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribunals  is, 
that  the  judiciary  power  should  be  separated  in  it«  exercise 
from  the  executive  and  legislative,  as  far  as  the  necessary 
tinion  and  harmony  of  movement  in  all  the  departments  of 
government  will  permit. 

Another  principle  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  civil  tribunals  of  a  free  state,  is,  that  not 
only  should  the  actual  exercise  of  the  judicial  functions  be 
distinct  from  those  of  the  executive  and  legislative,  but  that 
all  temptation  to  an  undue  subserviency  to  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  removed  from  the  judges,  provision  should  be 
•made  in  the  constitution,  as  far  as  possible,  for  their  complete 
independence  upon  both* 

To  render  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  complete,  it 
is  requisite  that  their  stipendiary  provision  be  as  independent 
and  permanent  as  their  official  existence. 

Another  political  maxim  which  has  been  established  by 
experience,  as  well  as  by  reason,  is,  that  in  a  free  govern* 
ment  the  members  which  compose  the  supreme  judiciary 
foody  of  the  state  ought  not  to  consist  of  a  large  number.* 

The  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the  next 
place,  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  publicity  of  all  proceedings 
in  its  courts. 

The  next  consideration  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribu* 
nak,  that  should  engage  our  attention,  is  the  means  of  uni* 
ting,  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  human  imperfection,  a  perfect 
knowledge  and  interpretation  of  the  law,  with  the  most  fair 
and  impartial  application  of  it  to  each  case  as  it  may  be  va» 
ried  by  its  attending  facts  and  circumstanceSr 
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Finally,  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  court  and  the 
defeace  of  the  people's  rights  complete^  it  is  an  important 
privilege  which  should  be  permitted  to  everj  party,  to  em* 
ploy  as  counsel  in  maintaining  their  cause,  and  ^explaining 
for  them  all  the  laws  which  have  any  bearing  upon  it,  the 
assistance  of  men  whc  have  by  time  and  study  made  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  voluminous  guards 
of  the  public  liberty. 

On  the  subject  of  those  general  principles  by  wliich  tha 
tribunals  ought  to  be  governed  in  pronouncing  their  decrees^ 
he  has  some  striking  observations,  which  we  trust  maybe  of 
advantage  to  our  fellow  citizens  who  entertain  those  narroir 
prejudices  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  remove : 

"  It  is  an  inquiry  frequently  made,  even  by  the  judicioift  part 
of  society,  whence  this  ri«;id  adherence  to  precedents?    It  is  ne- 
cessary equally,  for  the  stability  of  the  law,  and. the  tranquillity  of 
the  citizens.    It  is  absolutely  requisite,  in  a  free  country,  that 
the  discretion  of  judges  be  restricted  by  positive  rules  which  no 
Impulses  of  favour,  or  opposition,  shall  dare  to  violate,  or  bend  to  ■ 
the  purposes  of  private  passion.    And  no' less  necessary  is  It  for 
the  general  peace,  order,  and  contentment  of  the  country,  that 
each  member  of  the  community  should,  in  every  event,  certainly 
expect  the  same  decision  in  his  own  case  which  has  ever  beea 
rendered  to  others  in  similar  circumstances.    By  a  judicioua  ad* 
berence  to  precedents,  while  justice  is  rendered  to  the  parlies,  la 
the  individual  quesi> on  before  the  judges,  an  important  cheek 
18  imposed  on  impnitient  litigation,  arising  out  of  the  same,  or  lika 
subjects  of  controversy,  in  all  time  to  come.     As  long  as  any  un- 
certainty es:isls  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  controverted  questions 
of  right,  or  property,  the  self  love,  and  pride  of  mankind  will  be 
ready  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  society  by  their  unfair,  or  malignant 
suits  at  law.     This  litigious  spirit  is  in  train  to  be  repressed,  fay 
every  decision  which  contributes  to  fix  immutatdy  a  new  point  ia 
the  law. 
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'^It  Beems,  to  mnnj  penofis,  strange  and  unaccountable,  that» 
innce  tbe  moral  duties  of  mankind  are  few  and  simple,  and  the 
isrhde  theory  of  jnatice  and  morality  may  be  emln'aced  In  a  volume, 
amall,  and  Intdl^ible  to  the  most  ordinary  understandini:,  the  laws 
of  almost  all  nations  should,  notwithstanding,  be  extended  into 
su^h  ample  volumes,  and  the  administration  of  justice  be  esteemed 
such  a  difficult  science,  and  be,  in  fact,  such  a  tedious  labour. 
And  it  has  been  erroneously  conceived,  by  some  immature  politi- 
cians, that  the  work  of  legislation  has  been  artfully  magnified,  and 
the  whole  structure  and  process  of  our  courts  of  justice  have  been 
artificially  coroplicatefl  and  entangled  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
ticular order  of  men.    They  have,  accordingly,  entertained  many 
crude  projects  in  their  fancies,  for  simplifying  our  civil  codes,  and 
reforming  the  whole  order  of  our  judicial  systems.    That  some 
amendments,  if  wisely  attempted,  might  be  introducefl  into  both,  is 
probable.    But  in  the  rage  for  simplifying,  there  is  great  danger 
that  justice  would  be  rendered  more  uncertain,  and  the  settled 
order  of  society,  and  the  tenure  of  property  would,  in  time,  be 
ndfleraUy  disturbed.   Besides,  the  true  ground  of  objection  to  the 
aiultiplidty  of  our  laws,  and  the  tedious  process  of  our  civil 
courts,  is  roistalLen.    It  is  not  denied,  that  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
moral  duties  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  of  civil  society,  is  a 
very  simple  science;  and  its  details  are  reducible  within  a  small 
compass.    When  the  actions  and  intentions  of  men  are  distinctly 
known  and  fairly  stated,  a  fact  which  is  always  supposed  in  every 
theory  of  morals,  then  the  conclusion,  that  is,  the  grounds  of  appro- 
bation or  condemnation,  is  plain,  explicit,  and  definite.    But  it  i» 
impossible  to  apply  the  same  simple  process  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.   Here  the  fact,  that  is,  the  action  which  is 
in  question  befinre  a  civil  tribunal,  is  hardly  ever  distinctly  known 
tUl  80|ight  out  by  a  lobg  process  of  inquiry,  and  frequently  by  a 
detail  of  inferences  drawn  from  imperfect  circumstances,  from  du- 
bious and  contending  evidence,  and  elicited  from  contrasted  pro- 
balriKtieS)  which  must  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  bar,  the  judg- 
jpeot  and  candour  of  the  bench  $  whence  it  arises,  that  the  decisions 
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of  justice  cannot  always  be  clearly  and  immediately  prooouDced. 
The  laws  of  the  land,  necessarily  aimin<[^  to  reach  all  the  oblique 
and  equivocal  actions  of  men,  often  obliged  to  bring  to  light  those 
which  are  most  occult,  and,  amidst  the  innumerable  disgutses  of 
human  conduct,  and  intention,  to  search  out  tlie  true  mind  and 
purpose  of  the  action^  must  employ,  for  these  ends,  a  vast  jmuUipIi- 
city  of  provisions,  which  must  consequently  lay  open  an  immense 
jield  of  litigation.  But  after  the  fact,  in  consequence  .of  th^ 
previous  investigations,  stands  manifest  in  its  full  and  perfect 
shape,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  justice  are  not  more  ob- 
scure and  uncertain  than  are  the  plain  rules  of  morality  in  our  do* 
nestic  and  social  relations.  The  theory  of  morals,  when  the  fact 
.on  one  side,  and  the  rule  on  the  other,  are  distinctly  presented  to 
view,  offers  simple  and  obvious  conclusions ;  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  the  practical  application  of  the  rules  of  justice  in 
civil  tribunals  arise  from  the  involution  and  cpmplicatioD  of  bph 
,Bian  actions,  under  the  studied  arts  9/  disguise.''  p.  2&2— 255^ 

After  concluding  the  subject  of  jurisprudence,  by  conih 
Bering  the  evidence  of  crimes,  the  des^n  of  panishmeot^ 
their  proportion,  their  nature  and  end,  he  proceeds  to  the 
subject  of  politics. 

Under  this  head  he  treats  of  the  dtflfereot  forms  of  go- 
vernment and  the  springs  of  their  action,  of  laws  relative  to 
a  monarchy,  to  an  aristocracy,  to  a  democracy,  &c. ;  and 
then  concludes  his  system  of  philosophy  by  giving  us  a  brief 
*  sketch  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  as  they  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  various  writers  on  that  interesting  subjectr 
But  lest  we  should  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  readers  by 
dry  details  of  those  points  which  he  has  filled  up  with  so 
much  interesting  matter,  and  enriched  with  such  various  cfira- 
dition,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  work  itself  for  furthier  in- 
-  formation.  And  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  this  work  we 
beg  leavei  in  conclusioD^  to  reconuneud  our  fellow  citijeas 
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and  more  espeeially  our  youDg  men.  To  our  colleges  it  will 
be  an  inestJoi^ble  acquisition.  We  know  of  no  work  upoa 
the  tubjert  which  comprizes  so  much  learning  and  wisdom 
io  such  a  jimall  compass.  The  author  discovers  himself 
possessed  of  an  understanding  replenished  with  all  the  trea- 
sures of  science,  aod  he  pours  them  forthi  to  his  pupils  in  a 
pure,  correct^  and  flowing  style.  On  whatever  part  of  his 
•subject  be  turns  his  attention^  he  looks  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher,  and  faithfully  catches  the  lineaments  of  truth 
and  nature!  We  think  him  decidedly  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  our  country  has  produced,  and  that  his  works  are 
among  the  few  that  have  issued  from  our  press,  which  wilt 
be  read  with  interest  by  posterity.  Ha];^y  were  the  pa- 
1^8  who  had  such  an  instructor  I  and  fortunate  the  institution 
of  learning  which  enjoyed  the  illumination  of  such  an  intellect 
to  preside  over  its  interests ! 


Art.  II.  ANinjAL  Ai>drB8S,  delivered  by  appointment^  be* 
fore  the  Society  for  the  Pro'tnotion  of  Useful  Arts^  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany y  on  the  3d  of  February , 
1813.  By  Theobric  Rometn  Beck,  M.  D.  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  {New-York)  ani 
one  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
vf  Useful  Arts.  Albany^  Websters  &  Skinner.  8vo* 
pp.  44.  1813. 

A  soGiETT  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts;  and  mav 
mifactures,  was  organized  in  New- York  in  1791,  and  in  179(^ 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  its  behalf  by  the  le- 
^stature  of  this  state.  Immediately  after  their  formation 
the  socfety  offered  to  the  public  the  first  part  of  their  Trans^ 
auctions ^  in  1794  a  second  part  appeared;  in  1798  they 
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published  their  third  part,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  t 
fourth.  The  copies  of  -their  transactions  thus  published 
having  been  extensivelj  circulated  and  become  scarce,  a 
new  edition  of  the  nJiole  was  printed  in  one  yolume  8yo.  in 
1800. 

In  1804,  the  time  of  the  charter  for  the  society  havii^ 
expired,  by  the  limitation  contained  in  the  act  of  incorpora* 
tion,  another  act  of  the  legislature  was  obtained,  renewing 
its  corporate  powers,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  for  ihn 
Promotion  of  Useful  Arts.  This  body,  thus  reorganized, 
favoured  the  public  with  a  yolume  in  1807.  That  these 
several  productions  of  the  society  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  promotion  of  the  important  objects  for  which  they 
were  intended,  will  readily  be  admitted ;  their  publication  ha- 
ving preceded  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  we  with 
propriety  forbear  from  ofiering  any  particular  observations  on 
their  respective  merits,  and  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
address  now  before  us,  the  next  in  order,  and,  it  is  belieyedf 
the  only  one  of  the  performances  of  the  society  that  has 
been  made  public  beside  those  just  enumerated. 

Little,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been  our  progress  in 
the  investigation  of  the  mineralogical  resources  of  America. 
Mineralogy,  as  a  science,  has  but  lately  been  introduced 
among  us ;  and  small  indeed  is  the  number  of  its  cultivators. 
Our  informatbn  concerning  the  mineral  riches  of  this  couih 
try  is  consequently  neither  extensive  nor  accurate.  That 
little,  however,  that  is  known,  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
address  to  collect  into  one  view,  and  to  ofier  to  the  reader  ^ 
and  no  one,  we  believe,  who  duly  estimates  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  is  desirous  of 
its  advancement,,  can  peruse  this  publication  of  Dr.  Beck 
insensible  of  his  obligations  to  the  author  for  h^  well  direct- 
ed aud  suQcestfttI  labours. 
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The  account  here  given  by  Dr.  Beck  of  the  fossils  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  various  application  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures^  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been  attempt- 
ed, and  is  alike  distinguished  for  its  conciseness  and  pcrspi^ 
cuity.  On  a  subject  so  novel  among  us,  much  time  and 
labour  must  have  been  expended  in  collecting  the  informa- 
tion which  he  has  brought  together,  and  every  page  bears 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  researches.  On  the  effects 
which  a  knowledge  of  our  native  resources  may  have  in  pro- 
moting thQ  establishment  of  domestic  manufactories,;  and 
what  influence  they  may  ultimately  have  upon  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  Dr.  Beck  forbears  to  enter* 
"  It  is  more  properly,"  says  he,  "  the  province  of  the  poli- 
tician." The  qualifications  and  pursuits  of  the  politician 
may,  perhaps,  enable  him  in  some  respects  to  discuss,  with 
ap  adyaDta^ge  denied  to  others,  a  question  of  this  kind ;  yet, 
on  a  subject  so  important  to  the  interests  of  our  country, 
which  comes  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  member  of 
the  community,  and  with  the  powerful  example  of  the  old 
world  before  us,  every  man  must  have  reflected  and  have 
formed  an  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  we  be- 
lieve, will  he  found  to  agree  in  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Beck. 

**I  may  however  observe,"  says  Dr.  B.  "that  those  establish- 
ments which  spring  up  spontaneously,  without  the  aid  of  imposts, 
9nd  h^avy  duties  on  foreign  materials,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and 
indeed  must  unavoidably  flourish.  It  cannot  however  be  the  wish 
of  any  true  patriot,  that  tlie  United  States  should  become,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  manufacturing  country.  The  disease, 
vice,  and  diversified  forms  of  misery,  that  exist  in  those  parts  of 
England,  from  whence  our  hardware  and  cloths  are  Obtained,  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  most  sanguine  advocate  for  the  eucourage- 
meut  of  manufactures  tremble.  After  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  on  tlie  subject,  together  with  the  notice  that  our  national 
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I^slature  ure  giving  to  it,  the  wants  of  the  countrj  tre  the  ln» 
data,  which  muBt  guide  to  a  decision  on  this  subject." 

It  is  unnecefisarj  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  paxn- 
phlet  before  us ;  we  have  seldom  seen  so  much  valuable  io-^ 
formation  comprised  in  so  few  pages.  In  order  to  diffuse 
this  information  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  shall  arul  our* 
selves  of  copious  extracts,  confident  that  they  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

On  the  subject  of  iron  we  insert  the  following : 

^  The  existence  of  iron  in  the  present  United  States  appears  to 
have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  colonists.  In  the 
year  1620,  the  company  to  whom  the  province  of  Yirgima  had 
been  granted,  sent  out  150  persons  to  erect  three  iron  works.*  The 
success  of  this  attempt  is  not  stated.  In  1645,  permission  to  make 
iron  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  conse- 
quence works,  were  erected  in  several  towns.t  JN'early  a  ceotnry 
afterwards  (In  1731)  there  were  in  JN'ew-England  0  furnaces  for 
hollow  ware  and  19  forges.^:  In  1715,  pig  and  bar  iron  werefifSl 
made  in  Yiiginia,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  roanufactoTiesof 
this  metal  'in  the  colonies  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the 
British  parliament  in  1710  enacting  several  restrictive  dauses  mh 
favourable  to  these  works.§  Since  the  revolution,  new  nnnei 
have  been  continually  discovered,  and  in  general  worked  to  great 
advantage.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a  state  in  whi^  Iroo  k 
not  found.  From  actual  enumeration  it  appears  that  in  1810,  the 
furnaces,  forges^  and  bloomeries  in  the  United  States  amoiiDted  to 
530,  of  which  this  state  furnished  69.||    If  they  have  increased 


*  Holmes*  American  Annals,  vol.  1.  p.  20^. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  335. 
i  n>id.  vol.  2.  p.  138. 

§  Oddy^s  European  Commerce,  vol.  Z  p.  286- 

II  Mitchill*«  View  of  the  manufactures  in  the  United  StalaPi  ia  tho  A2aer|C4A 
10^.  and  Philos.  Register)  vol.  2.  p.  413. 
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with  the  Bttne  rapiditj  io  other  states  as  they  have  in  oun^  their 
number  at  ibis  time  cannot  be  much  short  of  six  hundred.  The 
value  of  the  iron  and  its  mapufactories  annually  made  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  iestimated  bj  Mr.  Gallatin  at  from  12  to  15  millioos 
of  dollan,*  whilst  the  imported  metal,  in  its  forms  of  bar  iron, 
steel,  <&c.  is  supposed  to  average  near  four  millions. .  This  state- 
ment is  hiighly  encouraging  even  if  it  be  compared  with  the  Eng- 
'sh  iron  trade.  Abounding  in  mines  of  excellent  ore,  and  in  fit- 
duties  for  working  them,  it  is  still  found'  that  for  seven  years  (from 
1797  to  1803)  England  annually  imported  about  43,000  tons  df 
iron.f  The  value,  indeed,  of  her  manufiactories  consist  principallj 
in  ubour*  The  exquisite  state  of  workmanship  to  which  the  va- 
rious fiNrms  of  iron  are  brought,  and  the  extent  of  her  commerce^ 
places  it  among  the  most  productive  branches  of  national  industry. 
The  metal  which  is  used  io  Great  Britain  in  the  process  of  steel 
making,  m  procured  from  the  district  of  Roslager  in  Sweden.]:  It 
Is  obtained  from  the  ore  called  magnetic  iron  stone,  which  is  so 
pure  as  to  yield  from  80  to  00  per  cent  of  iron.  In  due  process 
of  time,  the  nation  which  furnishes  this  rich  material,  is  obliged  to 
become  a  purchaser  of  the  finished  goods.  These  facts  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  enterprising  in  this  country.  Sweden  is  much 
indebted  for  the  high  character  which  her  staple  commodity  holds 
in  foreign  markets,  to  tlie  care  that  is  bestowed  in  its  preparation. 
The  crown,  as  well  as  the  proprietors  of  iron  works,  interest  them- 
jselves  io  preserving  its  reputation. §  A  subject  so  intimately  cob- 
nected  with  domestic  improvements^  certainly  deserves  the  foster- 
ing care  of  government. 


*Gallatia*8  report  on  the  state  of  American  manufactures  in  1810.  The  mtl- 
nufactures  of  iron  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  amounted  in  that  year  to  the  va< 
lue  of  5^,487  dollars.    (Mease's  Picture  of  .Philadelphia,  p.  80  ) 

f  Oddy*8  European  Commerce,  vol.  2.  p.  290- 

X  JameaoD*!  Mineralogy,  vol.  2.  p  273.  Cbaptal  calls  it  Rosalgift- 

$  Jameson^s  Mineralogy,  vol.  2.  p.  271.  The  various  regulations  adopted  b^f 
the  crovD  and  the  iron  masters,  are  noticed  by  Oddy,  and  also  in  Porte's  travels 
io  Sweden.    Vide  Ptnkerton*s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Traviels,  toI.  6Ul 
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**  The  ores  of  iron  which  are  found  in  this  country,  are  for  t&r 
most  parts,  magnetic  ironstone^  brarvn  hcanatite^  and  bog  iron  ere.* 
The  sparry  iron  atone  has  also  been  discovered  and  used.  These 
different  kinds  are  among  the  most  valuable  species  of  the  mineral. 
They  all  yield  an  abundaot  per  centage  of  ore,  so  as  in  moet 
cases  to  briog  a  handsome  profit  to  the  proprietors.  Several  local 
circumstances  conduce  to  this  end.  The  cheapness  of  charcoal, 
the  almost  inexhaustible  supply  that  our  forests  promise,  .the  beds 
of  coal  that  are  continually  discovering,  are  all  arguments  in  f»- 
vour  of  our  nurturing  this  domestic  mauufacture.  The  ooly  defi- 
ciency appears  to  originate  from  the  want  of  workmen  whp  are 

• 

sufficiently  intelligent,  or  acquainted  with  modern  improvements. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  iron  has  not  been  properly  prepared, 
and  holds  in  our  markets  a  comparatively  small  value,  on  account 
of  its  inferior  quality.!  A  short  period  of  time  will  doubtless  re^ 
medy  this  defect.  Men  of  capital  and  information  are  taking 
these  establishments  into  their  hands,  and  will  press  into  their  ser- 
.  vice  American  ingenuity  and  talents,  together  with  all  the  aid  that 
emigration  affords. 

''Although  foreign  iron  (pailicularly  Russia  and  Swedes)  has 
in  general  the  superiority  of  character  in  our  markets,  yet  there 
are  some  instances  in  which  American  ranks  higher  than  either  ^^ 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  that  manufactured  at  the  Alteram 
iron  works  in  this  state.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  now  in 
iige  for  iron  wire,  chains,  &c.  since  it  combines  malleability  and 
strength  in  a  remarkable  degree.  This  kind  of  iron  sells  at  a 
higher  price  than  either  of  the  above. 

''An  enumeration  of  what  has  been  effected  in  this  branch* of 
manufactures,  will  evince  our  rapid  improvement,  as  well  as  mark 
t?hat  is  yet  to  be  done.     Our  domestic  resources  at  this  time  sup- 


^  In  noticing  varioas  minerals,  I  have  adopted  the  names,  and  in  general  the 
alrrangement,  used  by  Jameson  in  his  system  of  oryctognosie. 

t  This  fact  is  noticed  by  Mr-  Gallatin  in*  bis  report.  Vide  also  Col.  Gibb*s  no^ 
liee  of  the  Vergenncs*  iron  works  in  Bruee^s  Min.  Journal,  No.  2.  p.  84# 
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ply  us  tf  itb  almost  eyeiy  article  that  is  needed  io  a^cuHaral  la- 
bours. Should  it  be  found  impracticable  at  any  period  to  procure 
iron  from  foreign  countries,  the  present  works  would  doubtless  be 
fully  competent  to  meet  the  demand.  The  Tarious  implements 
which  are  necessary  in  husbandry,  and  the  thousand  uses  to  which 
differeut  forms  of  this  metal  are  applied  on  farms,  together  with 
those  needed  for  domestic  and  culinary  purposes,  employ  much  of 
the  activie  industry  of  our  citizens.  "Various  mechanical  occupa- 
tions also  consume  a  large  quantity  of  iron.  Ship  building  is  an 
art  in  which  a  yast  amount  is  used.  The  contrast  between  our 
situation  half  a  century  ago,  and  our  commercial  greatness  some 
years  since^  **  when  our  thousand  sails  whitened  every  sea,  and  vi- 
sited eyery  shore,"  is  a  proud  proof  of  our  advancement  in  naval 
architecture.'*^  In  some  instances  our  progress  is  still  more  strik- 
iQg.  Geo.  HamihoD,  in  his  masterly  report  on  manufactures,  states, 
^at  in  the  year  1 700,  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
1,800,000  pounds  of  nails-f  In  1810,  (though  we  still  imported 
this  article  in  considerable  quantity,)  there  were  manufactured  in 
this  state  alone,  nails  to  nearly  the  same  amount.  The  making  of 
cut  nails  is  claimed  as  an  American  invention  4  if  this  be  the  case 
the  nation  possesses  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  so 
useful  an  improvement:  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  as  early  as  the  year  1787."§  p.  13 — 17. 


*AmoDj^  the  docameots  accompanying  the  report  of  the  naval  committee, 
made  at  the  present  session  of  congress,  there  is  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
building  a  74  gim  ship,  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  a  ship  builder.    The  whole  amount  o( 
cost  is  estimated  at  342,700  dollars.    Of  this  39,100  dollars  U  put  down  for  smiths 
works,  anchors,  &c.  more  than  l-9th  of  the  whole  expense. 

f  Page  83.    Williams  and  Whiting's  edition. 

\  By  Gallatin,  vide  report. 

§  In  the  town  of  Cnmmington,  (Berkshire)  they  were  first  made  from  hogshead 
hoop.  For  these  and  several  other  important  facts.  1  am  indebted  to  IVfi*.  :^. 
Stafford,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  an  extensive  iron  furnace  in  this  vicinity. 
[Since  delivering  the  address  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Peck,  of 
Miltoo,  (Saratoga  county,)  that  the  credit  of  the  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Josiah 
Waterman,  of  the  town  of  Cumberland,  in  tlie  state  of  Rhode-Island.    It  was 
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^'  Among  the  various  compounds  of  iron,  there  are  some  vhklf 
deserve  attention  from  their"  extensive  employment  in  the.  arts. 
Iron  jnpriUs^  or  sulpburet  of  iron,  is  one  of  these.  From  It  the 
sulphate  of  iron^  or  copperas,  an  article  much  used  in  djlo^,  is 
formed.  It  is  mauufactnred  in  large  quantities  in  the  states  of 
iffTew- Jersey,  Tennessee  and  Vermont.^  The  process  bj  irhich  it 
is  obtained  is  so  simple,  that  it  requires  but  little  ingenuity  and 
care  to  prepare  it  pure.  The  New-Jersey  copperas  h  by  maay 
considered  superior  to  the  imported  article."^ 

*'  The  chromate  rf  iron  has  been  discovered  by  Mp.  G«n1oo  ia  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Baltimore."  p.  19—20. 

We  have  the  following  concerning  copper : 

^In  the  scale  of  importance  copper  holds  a  station  only  Inferisr 
to  iron.  Its  history  is  however  not  so  creditable  to  American  en- 
erprize  It  is  found  in  the  states  of  New- York,  New-Jerae^, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Yuginia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  tra- 
vellers also  state  that  there  are  rich  mines  on  tlie  south  side  of 
Xiake  Superior,  within  the  American  teriitory.  In  many  of  these 
places  the  ore  is  rich,  yielding  in  some  instances  75  per  cent  of 
pure  metal,  together  with  some  silver,  yet  at  present  there  is  net  a 
a  copper  mine  worked  in  the  United  States.  Congress,  in  1800, 
authorized  the  president  to  employ  an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  country  near  Lake  Superior.  This  enterprise,  which 
promised  us  an  acquaintance  with  our  mineral  riches,  was  abao- 


commenced  as  early  as  the  year  1776,  and  the  first  aee  to  which  they  were  appro- 
priated was  the  making  of  cards-  Mr.  Peck  is  now  the  partner  in  the  iron  trade 
with  the  inventor's  son.] 

*The  quantity  of  copperas  annually  manufactured  ip  Teooessee  is  56(000  lbs. 
in  Vermont  8,000  lbs.  MitchilPs  View  of  Amer.  Manufactures,  io  Amer.  M.  & 
P.  Register,  vol.  2.  p.  411.  By  calcining  copperas  to  a  red  heat,  the  ervciuof 
commerce  is  formed. 

t  Pyrites  is  found  in  other  states  beside  those  above  enumeratecl,  particolBf^ 
in  New- York  aud  Massachusetts. 
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doned  before  the  igent  had  commeDced  his  journey.*  Jo  1719, 
a  copper  miDe  vas  discovered  io  New-Jersej,  by  Mr.  Scliuyler, 
situated  between  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack,  which  stIU  bears 
hiB  Dame.  The  ore  was  found  to  be  rich,  but  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
land in  its  raw  state,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitory  reguia- 
Uous  of  tiie  British  government.  Before  the  year  Ipl,  the  pro. 
prietor  had  exported  to  Bristol,  about  1386  tons.  The  mine  con- 
tinued  to  be  worked  with  success,  until  the  commencement  of  onr 
eventful  revolutioo,  since  which  period  the  attempts  made  to  work 
it  have  faiiedf 

"^  Copper  in  its  various  mineral  forms  has  been  found  in  difTer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  elegant  specimens  adorn  the 
cabinets  of  American  mineralogists.]:  The  copper  used  in  the 
arts  is,  however,  altogether  imported.  It  is  proaired  from  Cornwall 
ID  England,  and  from .  South  America,  principally  in  the  form  of 
theeta  and  bolts.  In  this  state,  it  is  applied  to  many  important 
purposes.  It  jp  used  in  very  large  quantities  in  ship  building.  Cop- 
pering vessels  is  found  to  preserve  them  longer  from  the  effects  of 
warm  climates,  as  also  from  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo  Navalis, 
which  destroys  the  wood.  It  facilitates  sailing,  by  presenting  a 
smoother  surface, 

^  The  various  mordants  which  have  this  metal  for  a  basis,  such 
as  the  Mphate  and  acetate  of  copper^  commonly  known  by  the 
names  of  blue  vitrol,  and  verdigris,  are  altogether  obtained  from 
foreign  countries.    The  latter  is  procured  from  Fi-ance. 

^  Coppar  is  also  extensively  used  in  combination  with  zinc,  tin, 
and  other  metallic  substances.  These  alloys,  together  with  their 
applicatkm  io  manufactures,  will  be  mentionecl,  after  noticing  the 
original  metals.''  p.  20 — 21. 


•  Med.  Repository,  vol.  6.  p.  21 1 . 

t  Latrobe^s  account  of  the  Schuyler  copper  mine  in  New-Jersej.  Med.  Re- 
pository, Tol.  6.  p.  319. 

(Vide  the  additions  of  the  American  editor  to  the  article  copper  in  Rees* 
Cyclopedia,  for  an  account' of  the  various  species  of  copper  found  in  tlie  United 
States. 
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The  following  shall  conclude  our  extracts : 

"  Tin  is  procured  from  England,  South  America,  and  India.  It 
is  imported  in  the  form  of  slieets,  >vhich  is  iron  tinned  over,  or  of 
block  tin.  From  the  first  arc  manufactured  vessels  for  ddioary 
and  domestic  uses.  This  branch  of  industry  is  almost  solely  mo- 
nopolized by  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  IVIassachusettfl*  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  former,  tin  plates  and  iron  wire  to  the  aoMNUit 
of  250,000  dollars,  are  annually  used  iu  this  manufacture,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  tin  plate  works  of  Massachusetts,  according 
to  the  enumeration  of  1810,  is  37,000  dollars."^  These  wares  are 
,so1d  tiiroughout  the  union  from  Louisiana  to  Yermoat. 

**•  Tin  is  also  used  in  coating  articles  made  from  iron,  toremedj  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  facility  with  which  the  latter  metal 
rusts.  In  this  form,  many  things  are  prepared,  particularly  such  as 
are  required  in  horseraansliip.  such  as  harness,  stirrups,  bridles,  &c. 
Several  small  establishmeuts  of  this  nature  are  springing  up  in  va- 
rious parts. 

^  The  principal  application  of  block  tin,  is  its  union  with  lead 
and  antimony,  forming  the  compound  cMed  pewUr^  from  which 
various  articles  are  made.f 

'^  Among  the  alloys  of  copper,  a  notice  of  those  nrost  important 
as  well  as  most  commonly  used  in  the  United  States,  will  be  suffi- 
cient 

Brass  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  generally  formed  bycaldpiog 
the  calamine  (the  ore  of  zinc)  with  charcoal,  and  afterwards  fusing 
the  compound  with  plates  of  copper.  After  refining  it,  the  braa 
becomes  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported  into  this  country, 
principally  from  Great  Britain,  whose  mines  of  calamine  io  Den- 
byshire,  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  brass  works  in  £urope.| 


^  Morsels  Geography,  article  Massacliusetts. 

f  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Spafford^s  Gazetteer  of  the  state  of  New-York,  (oow  in 
the  pressOwitli  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  author,  that  ores  of  tin  bavf 
tiseu  found  io  the  Highlands,  and  in  Essex  andCIiotoo  ^ountiQi. 

I  Chaptal*s  Chemistry,  vol.  3.  p.  2Q5. 
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This  alloy  is  found  to  be  infinitely  more  ductile  than  the  original 
metals,  and  is  in  cooseqneoce  drawn  into  wire,  from  which  pin»» 
sieTes,  «&r.  are  manufactured.  In  thiscouutry  it  is  principally  uaed 
10  the  makii^  of  stills,  and  other  yessels.  Quttons  are  abo  made 
in  small  quantitaea.* 

^  The  union  of  copper  and  tin  forms  btU  metaL  A  foundery 
Tor  casting  bells  was  erected  more, Chan  forty  years  since  in  Massa- 
-ehusettSyf  and  the  business  has  been  continued  in  that  state  ever 
Moce;  in  1810,  the  value  of  those  cast  was  3,555  dollars.  Sfhni- 
larestaMisluDents  exist  in  Fhiiadelpliia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
city. 

^  Brass  gnna,  aa  they  sve  styled,  ajpe  formed  from  a  aimilar  com- 
pound ;  the  abc  is  generally  considered  a  usdess  addition.  Tbe» 
are  cait  at  several  founderies. 

^  The  tfoning  of  copper  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  is  a  com- 
mon occupation.  From  the  ddeterious  properties  of  coppcsr,  it 
hak  been  proposed  to  substitute  ziiic^  and  the  project  certainly 

deserves  encouragement.!^ 

***  Tb  fe  found  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  mercury,  uid  has,  in 
^onsecpiedce,  been  need  in  silvering  locking  gl(isses.  This  trade 
Is  conducted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our  large  cities. 

^  Traces  of  sev^al  other  metals  have  been  observod  throaghout 
the  United  States. 

*^  Antimony  has  heen  found  in  the  state  of  Coonectlcoft,  and  in- 
dications of  its  existence  arc  said  to  occur  in  the  southern  states 
and  Louisiana.  When  it  is  rccellectcd,  thtit  in  conjunction  with 
J^ad,  it  forms  type  metaU  its  vstlue  appears  manifest.  Without  it 
Uie  art  of  printing,  an  art  which  rescued  the  world  from  barbarism, 
cannot  be  conducted.  $ 


*  The  union  of  copper  and  zinc  by  irarious  processefs  and  in  difierent  propor- 
tions, forms  pinchbcrk,  tombal,  tinsel,  manhci^i-gold,  &c. 
-f  Holmes*  Annals,  vol.  2.  p.  296. 

%  Various  proportions  of  copper  and  tin,  form  bronze  and  speculum  metal. 
^  Cbaptal  taentions  that  the  best  proportion  for  type  metal  is  SO  parts  of  lAsd 
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^  A  mioe  of  Cobalt^  combined  with  araeoic,  has  been  ditcorcted 
in  North  Carolina,  and  another  of  the  same  kind  (rMU  eisbsU) 
exists  at  Chatham  (Connecticut.)  In  its  state  of  oxyd,  tMsnetil 
18  used  for  giving  various  shades  of  blue  to  glass  and  enamel.  All 
the  scffre  and  smalt  (the  names  by  which  it  b  known  in  Gommecee) 
used  in  this  business  are  at  present  made  in  Oermanj**  It  ia  coik 
templated  to  commence  a  manufactory  of  smalt  at  the  North  Ci- 
Tolina  mine. 

^^fdangamse  in  the  state  of  black  oxide,  has  been  discofraed 
at  Ancram,t  and  several  other  places  in  this  state,  and  malyhimt 
exists  in  various  situations.  Arsenical  fyrttes  are  fouod  hi  the 
district  of  Maine.  To  Mr.  Hatchett  we  are  indebted  fqr  the  auat 
lysis  of  cdutkbiUy  containing  a  metal  once  suppaied  peculiar  to 
this  country,  but  which  the  latter  investigations  of  WoUaitaQ  famve 
identified  with  tantalum.^  MenaehanUcy  ruHUi  and  negrimet  all 
^ecies  of  titanium  or  menackme,  have  been  observed.} 

"  In  silver  and  gold  we  fortunately  are  not  abundant.  To  our 
citizens,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  a.  bed  of  gypsum,  or  of  sail; 
in^ould  be  of  infinitely  greater  use  than  the  possession  of  the  Peru- 
vian mines.  The  latter  metal  has,  however,  been  found  io  Tiigi- 
nia  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  Cabarras  county  in  North 
Carolina.  In  180i5  a  quantity  of  virgin  gold  was  brought  from 
the  latter  place  to  the  national  mint,  and  coined  into  money  to  the 
amount  of  1 1 ,000  dollars.  It  still  continues  to  be  fouud  in  creeb» 
and  the  sand  bordering  on  tliem.  In  coinage,  copper  Is  added  ta 
the  gold  to  give  it  tenacity. 


aod  twenty  of  aotimony.  The  antimony  renders  the  Gompound  harder,  bat  if  too 
much  be  added,  it  becomes  brittle. 

*  Vide  Rees*  Cyclopedia,  art.  cobalt,  for  a  detail  of  their  manufactore ;  abo 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

f  By  Br.  Bruce,  vide  Med.  Repository,  vol-  11.  p.  442. 

X  Bruce,  No- 1.  Appendix  Gov.  IVinthrop  sent  this  mineral  to  Sir  Hans  SlqVKt 
whose  collection  forms  a  part  of  the  British  Museum.  '  . 

k  Mnclure's  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Aaerie^ 
Philosophical  Trautactiona,  vol.  &  p-  421. 
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'^  The  mumfiictui'^  of  plated  ware,  and  jewelry,  is  verj  exten- 
.fAve  aod  valuable.  Mr.  Gallatin  statev  the  annual  value  of  the 
fiiBt  alooe^  10  Philadelphia,  at  100,000  dollars.  This  trade  floti- 
risbea.in  every  dtj  on  the  oontioent."  p.  21 — 24. 

Scarcely  two  years  have  elapsed  since  we  had-bccasloti  to 
notice  a  performance  by  Dr.  Beck,  as  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New-York.  We  are  pleased  that  in  so  short 
a  time  we  )iave  an  opportunity  of  renewing  our  acquaintance 
with  him.  Tn  the  infant  state  of  the  arts  in  this  widely  ex- 
tended and  highly  diversified  country,  where  so  little  has 
beep  eiSectedy  and  where  ao  much  remains  to  be  done,  where 
(w:e  trust  our  application  of  the  language  of  scripture  will 
not  be  deemed  irreverent,)  the  harvest  truly  is  great,  and  the 
labourers  are  so  few/ we  greet  with  a  hearty  welcome  every 
new  and  ardent  adventurer  in  the  extensive  field  of  science. 
In  the  interesting  department  of  natural  history,  the  pro- 
ductions of  America  call  loudly  upon  our  attention ;  and  we 
bope  that  ere  long  the  erroneous,  meagre,  and  partial 
accounts  ofilliterate  and  mercenary  tourists  will  give  place 
to  the  ample  and  faithful  details  of  the  learned  and  the  libe« 
ral,  who  possess  the  ability  and  the  disposition  for  investi* 
gatibns  of  this  kind,  and  who  alone,  by  a  proper  residence 
among  us,  are  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  . 


(2B8) 


.4lrt.  ril.  An  Ina'kigural  Dissertation  on  iht  Eupatorium 
Perfoliaium  of  Linnaus :.  svbmiUed  to  the  public  txami- 
nation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Collie  of  Physicians  and 
SurgeQux  in  tin  state  of  New-  Yorkt  Samuel  Bardy  M*  D>. 
President,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on  the 
4th  day  of  May ^  1813.  By  Andrew  Andersou,  A-  B. 
Member  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Socieiy  of  the  ITirf- 
rersUy  of  New-York.  New-York.  C.  S.  Van  Winkle. 
8vo.  pp.  75.     1813. 

An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Angina Pectorts^submiltedy 
Src.  By  Henry  BoGARtr,  A.  B.  Member  of  the  Medical- 
anil  Surgical  Society  of  the  University  of  Nens-York. 
New-York.  C.  S.  Van  Winkle.  8vx).  pp.  56.  1813. 

Plures  hubent  doctores  quam  doctos,  i»  an  adag0  which 
we  fear  applies  with  too  much  truth  to  most  American  ani^ 
versities.    Certadn  it  is  that  in  this  age  of  litemrj  faoDoons 
those  titles  of  distinctioUy  which  once  were  considered  the 
surest  evidence  of  the  superior  learning  and  talents  of  the- 
persons  upon  whom  thej  were  bestowed,  have  lost  muchr? 
very  much,  of  their  former  value.     But  painful  as  the  re- 
flection upon  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  must  Decessariljr 
be  to  all  who  are  solicitous  for  the  promotion  of  real  sci- 
ence, we  shall  not  here  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  it.     To  those  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  plan  of 
government  of  the«numerous  collegiate  establishments  in  the- 
United  States,  such  an  examination  would  be  unnecessary ; 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  not,  we  should  have 
to  indulge  in  an  extent  of  remark  incompatible  with  our 
prescribed  limits.    We  cannot,  however,  alti^ether  omit 
at  this  time  to  make  oneor  two  observations  on  the  publica- 
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fion  of  an  ieaiigiiral  dissertation  as  the  doty  of  every  candi- 
<lftte  for  medical  honours.  We  altogether  differ  frpm  those 
who  consider  this  as  an  ^'  itnoecessfiry  procedure,"  and  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  efiectnal  regulations  that  can  be  adopted  by  oar  nni- 
veraitteHy  if  they  wish  to  attain  a  becoming  respectability^  or 
even  to  preserve  the  reputation  they  may  have  acquired^ 
and  that  it  should  in  all.  cases  be  enjoined  as  an  indispensabie 
reqpisite  to  the  obtaMiing  a  diploma.  .  The  reasons  which 
^e  have  heard  assigned  why  be  who  is  to  have  the  honours 
of  a  nberal  profession  conferred  up^Hi^i  him,  should  be  ex- 
empted from  presenting  those  claims  for  suchdistinetiopy 
which  by  the  learned  among  other  nations  have  always  been 
d^Muddedt  are,  to  say  the  least  of  tbem»  weak  and  unsatis-- 
fiictory.  If  the  candidate  for  the  medical  doctorate  have 
nothing  more  to  offer  for  that  high  hooomr  than  an  ^<  imper- 
fect transcript  of  the  opinions  of  his  preceptor;"  if  his  per- 
formance be  **  crude  and  unfin'ished,"  serving  only  *^  to  di- 
minish the  rqiutation  of  the  school"  in  which  he  was  edi»- 
cated>  and  such  as  ''  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  or  two  he 
himself  will  be  ashamed  to  see  or  to  acknowledge,"-^  what 
right,  we  ask,  has  he  to  expect  to  be  crowned  with  the  acar 
demic  wreath,  and  to  assume  that  station  to  which  his  tar 
lents  and  attainments  give  him  no  title.  And  where,  we 
may  add,  is  the  individual  who,  aware  of  the  consequences 
thus  resulting  to  sociely,  by  countenancing  so  lax  a  disci- 
pline, can  yet  conscientiously  become  an  accessary  to  so* 
great  an  evil. 

Principals  and  trustees,  presidents  and  professors,  would 


*  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  these  reasons,  amoog  othei¥,  have  actually  beeai 
si«4gned  io  exease  for  the  present  Americaa  method  of  dispensing  medical  ho- 
aBOrs.    See  Barton's  Medical  and  Pliysical  JoiH-Ral,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  194— ISSv 
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do  well  to  recollect,  that  the  repntatbn  of  a  seminary  « ittt 
independent  of  the  acquirements  of  its  pupHs.  If  the  pre^ 
sent  system,  now  so  fashionable  in  some  of  our  universitietfi 
be  pursued,  and  the  chief  emulation  be  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates, it  is  not  hazardous  to  predict  that  at  no  distant  period, 
what  has  heretofore  been  deemed  a  liberal  science  will  be 
degraded  into  a  mechanical  art;  and  that  a  diploma  in  medi* 
cine  will  become  as  common,  (we  had  almost  said  as  little 
respected,)  as  the  license  of  many  oJ^bur  county  medical 
society. 

We  were  led  to  these  reflections  upon  opening  the  interest- 
iog  pamphlets  before  us.  It  is  an  auspicious  onijen,  that  com- 
paratively so  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  publish  their  collegiate  esereises  for 
their  degree,  when  the  statutes  of  the  university  do  not 
exact  it  from  them.  The  late  union  uf  the  medical  schools 
of  New- York,  which  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,"^  promises 
to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  interests 
of  science  in  this  country ;  and  among  other  benefits  which 
it  will  confer,  we  hope  will  be  that  of  making  what  is  now  a 
voluntary  act  on  the -part  of  the  student  a  prescribed  and 
peremptory  duty. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Anderson's  dissertation  is  to  ascertain 
the  medical  virtues  of  one  of  the  indigenous  prodactions  of 
this  country,  and  thus  to  increase  the  materia  medica  of 
the  United  States.  For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  oT 
the  eupatorium  perfoiiatum,  one  of  the  most  common  of  our 
vegetable  products,  and  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  has 
been  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  the  management  of 
certain  diseases.  He  has  judiciously  considered  his  subject 
tinder  three  heads,  and  first  gives  a  botanical  description  of 


*.See  a  sabsequcnt  part  of  the  present  nnmh*»r  of  the  Rejri«ter. 
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4;biB  spectea  of  the  eupatorium ;  secondly,  its  character  as  as- 
certaiaed  hy  chemical  analysis^  and  thirdly  its  virtues  as  a 
medicine. '.  This  genos  of  plants  appears,  according  to  Dr. 
A-  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  date ;  as  in  the 
writings  of  A vicenna  mention  is  made  of  the  eopatorium.  But 
the  particular  species  to  which  Dr.  A.  has  more  particularly 
confined  his  attention,  is  the  eupatorium  perfoliatumi  which 
has  received  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  thoroughwort,  Indian 
Bage,  cross-wort,  bone-set,  vegetable  antimony,  &c. 

This  plant  has  been  long  employed  by  many  of  our  In- 
dian tribes  as  a  successful  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mitting and  remitting  fevers ;  and  at  times,  is  had  recourse 
to  as  a.  useful  domestic  prescription  among  families  remote 
from  our  principal  cities.  In  the  treatment  of  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  United  States,  and  in  other  febrile  disorders, 
its  efficacy  as  an  active  sudorific  has  been  acknowledged  by 
matiy  writers.  With  a  view  however  of  ascertaining  more 
particularly  its  peculiar  jproperties  and  its  virtues,  as  ^n  arti- 
cle of  medicine,  a  series  of  experiments  was  instituted  by 
Dr.  Anderson.  These  experiments  are  twenty-six  in  num- 
ber, and  in  justice  to  our  author,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
they  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  accura- 
cy, and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his  character.  The 
observations  on  the  experiments,  and  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  drawn  from  them,  are  judicious  and  satisfactory,  and 
evince  an  unusual  portion  of  chemical  knowledge.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  Dr.  A. 'a  dissertation  wi|l  be  read  with 
advantage :  we  regret  we  have  not  room  for  a  more  copious 
extract. 

*^From  the  experiments  which  were  iostituted,  and  the  results 
which  I  have  attempted  to  deduce  from  them,  it  seeoos  to  be  satis- 
factorfly  proved,  that  the  eupatorium  perfoliatum  coutams,  first, 
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a  Tree  acid ;  se<!oadlj,  tnmiio ;  thirdly,  estrftctire  matter;  fonrtlilj, 
a  gummy  matter;  fifthl]^,  a  resio;  dxthly,  axote;  seTeothly,  )ime» 
probably  the  acetate  of  lime;  efglitbly,  gallic  acid,  probably  oiodi* 
iied ;  oiathly,  a  resioiform  matter,  snAiMt  ia  water  and  in  akohdl, 
and  whicli  seema  to  coatain  a  bitter  principle.  That  the  free  acM 
may  be  obtained  from  all  parte  of  the  plant :  that  taoDiii  U  obtajn^ 
in  much  the  largest  quantity  from  tlie  leaves^  and  l^ait  frea  the 
roots :  that  the  extractive  and  gummy  matter  resides  chiefly  in 
the  roots:  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  also.contsdn  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  resin  than  the  roots :  tliat  azote  exists  in  the  fioverB, 

leaves,  and  roots."  p.  4d. 

« 
> 

The  pharmaceulical  preparations  of  this  speciea  of  ibe 
eupatorium  which  he  recommends,  are  the  decocibn  oC  the 
dowers  and  of  the  leaves,  infusions  of  the  aaoie  parts*  the 
leaves  in  substance  pulverised ;  and  a  tincture  of  the  flowers 
and  of  the  leaves  prepared  with  proof  spirits.  This  last 
form  is  the  most  pleasant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  laost  pow- 
erful ;  for  proof  spirits  was  found  to  be  the  best  menstruum. 

The  eupatorium,  he  concludes  frbm  experiment,  possesses 
most  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  peruvian  bark ;  and 
that  as  a  tonic  and  sudorific  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  most  of  the  articles  drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
such  as  tlie  marubium  vulgare,  the  anthemis  nobilis,  &c.    : 

• 

From  the  opportunities  which  Dr.  A.  enjoyed  of  witoest- 
ing  the  employment  of  this  plant  in  different  diseases  in  the 
New-York  Alms-House,  and  from  the  observations  end  ex- 
perience of  several  distinguished  practitioners,  he  was  led  to 
believe  it  an  important  and  efficacious  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  most  febrile  disorders,  in  intermitting  and  remitting 
fevers ;  in  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases  of  specific  contagion; 
in  many  cutaneous  affections,  and  inLdlseases  of  genera!  de« 
bility.      As  a  tonic  its  virtues  were  practically  illustrated 
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in  several  tasea  of  iatermittent  fever  tbe  particulars  of 
which  are  here  minutely  given.  In  remitthig  fever  he  also 
had  manj  opportunities  of  testing  its  value.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  tbe  yellow  fever  he  warmly  recommends  its  use 
from  the  practice  of  the  venerable  president  of  the  College 
of  Physicmns  and  Surgeons  of  New- York,  Dr.  Bard,  and 
from  that  of  Dr.  Hosack.  In  the  late  typhoid  peripneumo- 
ny  which  prevailed  with  so  great  mortality  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  Dr.  A.  has  also  brought  forward  a 
number  of  interesting  facts  which  prove  the  efficacy  of  the 
eupatorium  as  a  sudorific  and  tonic  after  proper  evacuations 
had  been  employed.  In  a  peculiarly  obstinate  cutaneous 
disorder  it  was  found  of  singular  efficacy,  and  in  dropsy, 
when  a  disease  of  debility,  an  alkoholic  tincture  of  the  pul- 
verized leaves  and  flowers  was  very  liberally  had  recourse 
to,  and  with  singular  success. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  satisfaction 
with  the  interesting  dissertation  of  Dr.  Anderson^ 

Few  diseases  m  the  system  of  nosology  are  more  peculiar 
in  their  charactei^,  or  fetal  in  their  consequences,  than  angina 
pectoris.  It  therefore  cannot  but  appear  remarkably  singu- 
lar, that  so  Important  a  disorder  should  have  altogether 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  that  we  should 
be  indebted  to  authors  of  comparatively  late  times  for  all 
that  has  been  written  concerning  it.  In  1768,  Dr.  Heber- 
den  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  an 
account  of  a  disease  of  the  breast,  distinguished  by  Very  pe« 
culiar  symptoms,  and  which  he  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Medical  Transactions.  He  denominated  it 
angina  pectoris,  a  name  most  characteristic  of  the  disorder. 
Previous  to  the  time  of  Dr.  H.  however,  some  notice  was 
taken  of  an  affection  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  which 
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he  described ;  aud  from  the  apt  quotation,. by  Dr.  Bogart^^ 
o£the  Coiisultationes  Meilicce  of  Hoffman,  and  of  the  elabo- 
rate work  of  Morgagniy  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  disr 
tioguished  observers  had  witnessed  cases  of  the  same  kind. 
The  valuable  treatise  of  Heberden  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  interesting  observations  w^re 
soon  after  made  and  recorded  respecting  it,  by  Drs.  Wall, 
Fotbergill,  and  Percival.  Parry  and  Butter,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, also  furnished'  the  profession  with  distinct  treatises  on 
it,  the  former  under  the  name  of  syncope  angtnoaa,  the  latter 
upder  that  of  diaphragmatic  gout.  l*he  German  writers, 
Elmer  and  Schmidt,  directed  their  attention  to  it,.aiid'dis- 
tinguished  it  by  the  names  asthma  convulsivum  and  asthma- 
arthriticum.  Dr.  Darwin  took  the  same  view  of  it,  and  called, 
it  asthma  dolorificum;  but  Darwin,  however  distiogaislied 
for  his  verses,  is  scarcely  to  be  quoted  as  an. authority  in 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

We  shall  give  Dr.  Bogart's  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  disease  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  are,  in  most  instances,  soddep, 
and  occur  in  those  who  have  previously  enjoyed  perfect  health. 
In  a  few  cases,  various  painful  aflections  of  different  partd  of  the 
body  have  been  observed  to  precede  them.  Spasms  and  indigo 
tibn  of  the  stomach,  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  are  not  unusual,  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  removed,  or  diminished  in  violence,  od  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  the  first  symptom  of  which,  is  ao  acute 
pain  or  stricture,  commencing  in  the  region  of  the  stemun^  and 
shooting,  with  peculiar  pungency,  in  the  direction  of  the  pectoral 
muscle,  confining  itself  chiefly  to  the  left  side,  and  sometimea  aC> 
fccting  the  left  arm."*^    In  two  cases  recorded  of  this  disease,  (be 


*  In  twelve  or  thirteen'  persons,  whom  Dr.  Wall  bad  seen,  the  pain  was  in  tbr 
direction  of  this  muscle,  aflfecting  one,  or  commonly,  both  tbe  arms.  It  if  renwrkf(( 
\\v  Dr.  Ilebrrden,  that  a  sorenen  has  been  felt  in  these  parts. 
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^ensatioQin  (he  superior  extremities  was  compared,  bj  tlie  pa* 
tieots,  to  the  msMiig  of  a  hot  fluid ;  very  often  it  is  that  of  a  mimb- 
-ness  odIj.  It  is  geuerally  noticed  when  the  disorder  is  conside- 
^Mj  advanced,  though  sometimes  it  is  altogether  absent;  being 
by  no  me^s,  as  Dr.  Fany  observes,  essential  to  angina  pectoris. 
The  patient  is  usually  seized  id  tbb  manner  while  walking,  or  on 
going  up  an  aeclivity.  Though  the  pain'is  vident,  and  comes  on 
suddenly,  yet  it  generally  is  of  short  duration,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances,  hardly  engages  the  attention  of  the  patient.  A  case,  iiow- 
ever,  is  related  by  Dr.  Parry,  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  S.  in  whom  the  paiu 
contioued  from  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  until  its  fatal  termi- 
nation,  Bnd,  In  Which,  it  waswithout  an  ipterval,  subject  only  to 
exacerbations.  On  standing  silll,  the  pain  in  the  commencement 
of  die  complaint  ceases;  but,  after  repeated  paroxysms,  it  remaiius 
fori»me  time,  accompanied  with  oppressed  breathing,  anxiety,  sigh- 
ing, palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities ;  an 
agonizing  struggle  for  existence  ensues,  attended  with  an  appre- 
hendon  of  instant  death. 

^This  pain,  or  constriction,  comes  on  in  ^aroa^sms,  which  jn 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  do  not  take  place  so  frequently  or  so 
Intensely  as  when  it  is  more  advanced. 

^'  The  paroxysms  of  \\ni  affection,  as  to  their  duration,  arc  also 
various;  they,  at  one  time,  terminate  in  a  few  minutes,  and  at 
another,  last  hours,  and  even  days,  and  occasion  the  severest  dis- 
tress. Dr.  Heberden  met  with  one  case,  in  which  the  paroxysm 
continued  for  several  days.  Dr.  Bl^cl,  of  Newry,  Ireland,  has 
recorded  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  disease,  the  last  parox- 
ysm of  wliiiih  commenced  on  Friday  morning,  and  lasted  till  Sa- 
turday evening.  When  I  visited  my  patient,  says  the  author,  I 
found  him  in  exquisite  torture ;  the  pain  was  constant,  but  every 
minute,  or  every  two  minutes,  it  shot  with  peculiar  violence  and 
pungency  from  the  left  breast  towards  the  scapula,  producing  each 
time  a  convulsive  start,  in  which  every  muscle  in  the  l)ody  seemed 
t.Q  be  affected.  He  continued  in  th^^grcatest.  agony  till  four  o'clock, 
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Suada;  everi!Q|,  when  he  expired.*  Repletjou  o 
walking,  Oie  iQilulgence  oC  the  passions,  especially  those  that  ate 
Tiolenl  or  alteaded  with  anxiety,  arc  rrequenlly  their  exciting 
causes.  Id  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  Huotcr,  the  spasm  waa  moat  usually 
esciteil  by  atisiely,  or  by  Die  indulgence  of  the  violent  passions', 
the  more  tender  nlTectioirs  of  the  mjiid  did  uot  produce  it ;  lie  could 
relate  a  story  wliich  called  up  the  finer  feelings,  as  tbose  of  com- 
passion aod  adaiiratioo,  so  as  to  make  him  shed  tears,  witho'Jt  sut 
fering  from  a  return  of  the  pain.  But  as  the  disorder  proceeds,  no 
particular  cause  is  egseDlially  necPssary  for  the  return  of  the  pa- 
roxysms. The  pain  is  oftet]  relieved  by  eructations  of  wind,  by 
ttraileuin!;  the  verlebraa  of  the  thorax,  and  by  resting  after  a  full  iu- 
spiralion.  It  is  always  increased  by  motioo,  and  mental  irritation. 
"  I4'o  uniformity  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  gtaie  of  the  pulse 
duiing  the  paroxysms.  It  may  be  remarked,  liowever,  ibal  the 
best  written  histories  of  the  disease,  do  not  alTord  satUfactory  in- 
formation  on  this  point.  It  is  repreeented  to  be  sometimes  uot  ma- 
terially affected.  In  two  cases,  recorded  in  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  vol.  6.  p.  321,  the  arterial  system  was  aot  much 
aflfected,  even  during  the  fits  of  pain  and  oppression,  although  the 
patients  sulTered  little  short  of  sulTocation ;  arjd  Hcberden  also  ob. 
seives,  that  soroetimes  it  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed.^  At  other 
times,  essential  deviations  from  ils  healthy  state  have  been  no- 
ticed ;  the  circulation  being  much  afTected  ;  the  pulse  contracted, 
small,  and  irregular.  Its  condition  probably  varies,  and  depends 
on  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  pain ;  yet,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  pulse  must,  at  limes,  give  evidence  of  disturbed 
circulation.  Doctor  Hosacl,  who  has  frequently  met  with  the 
disease,  mentions,  that  in  the  case  of  a  patient  whom  he  alleoded, 
and  who  had  suffered  repeated  attacks,  the  pulse  was  remarkably 
hard.      In    the  intervals  of  the  psroxysros,  it  is  regular  and 


•Mem,  Med.  Socirty  orLond.  *ol.  4.  p.  387. 

tDfes.  Med.  de  Aoiiai  PecL  auct.  C,  J.  Bchmidl,  in  AddiIs  of  MrJ.  vol.  ! 
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mUirtl,  $Bd  the  pattot  is  free  from  eveiy  qrmptom  of  the  com« 
plaiot"  p.  24—29. 

Dr.  Bogart  enters  at  some  length  into  a  consideration  of 
the  causes  of  this  remarkable  affection,  and  succinctly  de^ 
livera  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  relative 
to  them*  Dr.  Heberden  concluded  that  the  principal  symp- 
tom wiM  produced  by  a  convulsion  of  the  part  affected.  Dr. 
Wall,  having  discovered  indurations  of  the  semilunar 
valves  at  fhe  origin  of  the  aorta,  with  other  diseased  ap- 
pearances of  the  heart,  attributed  the  origin  of  the  complaint 
to  a  rigidity  of  those  valves.  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie  main- 
tains a  similar  c^inion  relative  .to  the  induration  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Fothergill  believed  that  excesses 
of  passbn  and  anxiety  contributed  more  to  the  increase  of 
the  disorder  than  a  combination  of  all  the  other  causes. 
Dr.  Parrjr's  theory  is,  that  angina  pectoris  arises  from  an 
induratioD  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  that  this  kind  of 
snl-organization  acts  by  diminishing  the  energy  of  that 
orgftu. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  arguments  Dr.  Bogart  has  ad- 
duced in  opposition  to  this  popular  theory  of  Dr.  Parry : 
we  think  he  sufficiently  disproves  it,  from  the  experience 
and  observations  of  many  distinguished  practitioners.  The 
5>pinion  which  Dr.  B.  forms  of  the  nature  of  angina  pectoris 
is,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  plelhorapfthe  blood-vessels,  more 
especially  from  a  disproportionate  accumulation  in  the  heart 
and  larger  arteries  ;  an  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Hosack, 
10  a  fbraier  number  of  the  Register,  and  to  which  Dr.  B. 
refers.^    He  considers  the  large  accumulations  of  fat,  the 


.*  *■ 


I      '^Aoerkan  Medical  and  Pbilowpliical  Register,  vol.  ii.  p.  365--366. 
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cffibsioii  of  water  in  the  thorax  and  pericardium,  the  diB- 
tended  state  of  the  vessels,  and  even  the  bony  deposits  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  the  valyes  of  the  heart,  as  the  effects 
of  sncb  plethora. 

^' We  observe  in  coDfirmation  of  his  (^Dr.  H.^s)  opinions,  that 
almost  every  writer  on  the  complaint,  has  commenced  bis  cases  by 
remarking  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient.  The  advanced  life 
and  corpulent  habit  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  relation  to  the  disease.  The  season  of 
the  year  at  which  the  first  attack  commenced,  is  not  recorded  with 
the  same  particularity ;  but  when  noticed  it  was  most  usually  io 
the  winter  and  spring  •of  the  year.*  Most  of  the  patients  afflicted 
by  the  disorder,  had  lived  in  a  sedentary  manner.  Spontaneous 
discharges  of  blood,  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  giddiness,  and 
numbness  of  the  extremities,  were  often  observed,  and  axe  jaU  eyi* 
dences  of  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system."  p.  40. 

The  summary  of  morbid  appearances  with  which  we  are 
furnished  Is  taken  from  Dr.  Parry's  Inquiry,  but  considerably 
altered  and  enlarged. 

On  the  cure  of  this  afflicting  and  unfortunately  too  fatal 
disorder,  we  shall  insert  Dr.  B.'s  valuable  remarks  entire. 

*' Instances  *6f  the  angina  pectoris  have  frequently  oocurved; 
its  symptoms  and  causes  have  been  investigated ;  but  small  is  tbe 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  discovery  of  remedies  neces- 
sary for  its  cure. 

^'  The  question  naturally  arises,  to  what  is  this  to  be  attributed? 
Previously  to  our  answering,  we  shall  examine,  in  as  concise  a 


♦Vide  Med.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  376,  also  the  same,  vol.  iv.  p.  261.  New  Eaglaoi 
Journal,  vol.  i.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joar.  vol.  xvii,  p.  9.  also  cases  of  Eev.  Mr.  S.and 
Mr.  M.  in  Parry's  Inq, 
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{uanner  as  may  be  consistent  with  perspicuity,  the  priociplea  o» 
-which  the  diflSsreot  modes  of  cure  have  been  [Hroposed^v^aod' the 
success  that  has  attended  them. 

'*  Doctor  Heberden  considered  spasm  as  the  cause  of  tlie  com^ 
plaint,  and,  therefore,  prescribed  those  medicines  which  relieve  and 
quiet  convulsive  motions ;  opiates  efifectually  prevented  or  weak-^ 
ened  the  night  fits.  Bleeding,  vomits,  and  other  evacuants  irere^ 
of  disservice  in  his  hands ;  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  thej  were 
used  during  the  paroxysms,  or  in  the  intervals. 

**  Tbe^vocateffof  tlie  theory  that  the  disorder  is  occasioned  bf 
an  accumulation  of  fat  about  the  heart,  endeavour  to  remove  or  di^ 
minish  it  by  evacuating  the  thinner  fluids  of  the  body,  by  means^- 
of 'issues,  and  by  increasing  the  secretions. 

*^  Dr^.  Parry,  who  attempted  to  prove  that  ossification  of  the  ar-> 
teries  depends  on  an  increased  impetus  of  blood,  more  especially 
when  amouDtipg  to  inflammation,  supposed  that  abstinence  from  bo- 
dily exertions,  and  attention  to  the  means  of  obviating  an  Inflam.- 
matory  d!athe8is,.would  have  considerable  effect  in  preventing  the 
oiganic  lesion  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

^  On  the  attack  of  this  malady,  hi»  first  indication  is  to  obviate 
the  fulness  of  the  vessels,  which  acts  by  oppressing  the  heart, 
weakened  by  disease,  and  deficIeDt  in  energy.    Regimen  and. 
medicine  are  the  means  used  for  that  purpose ;  of  the  latter,  he 
recommends  bleeding,  purging,  and  issues. 

^Speaking  of  blood-letting,  he  remarks,  that  it  must  be  employ- 
ed with  great  caution ;  that  a  degree  of  stimulus  may  be  left  sufii- 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  healtliy  circulation.  He  confesses  that 
he  is  unacquainted  with. the  actual  efiect  of  that  remedy. 

^  Purging  appears  to  him  to  disorder  the  circulation  in  so  great 
a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  safely  employed. 

^^  In  cases  where  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect  plethora,  issues 
are  recommended,  especially  when  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  more  speedy  evacuation  by  venesection.  During  the: 
paroxysms,  id  cases  of  imminent  danger,  he  advises  bleeding,  tlie 
use  also  of  purgatives  and  enemata.    StiniulantF,  lie  ebfterves^  can 
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be  safely  taken,  only  so  far  as  they  may  be  require^}  to  remove 
flatuleucy  from  the  stomach ;  or  their  use  shoukl  be  referred  to 
that  period,  wheo,  after  the  failure  of  the  other  means  8U|2^ited) 
the  pulse  is  not  at  all,  or  scarcely  to  be  felt 

^  In  fine>  Dr.  Parry  regrets,  that  the  most  importaot  part  of 
his  subject,  that  which  respects  the  cure,  or  relief  of  the  compbdoti 
should  have  been  so  defective. 

^  On  the  supposition,  that  a  diminished  energy  of  the  heart  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  argentum  nitratum  has  been  pre* 
scribed ;  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  was  supposed  to  produce  its  ef- 
fects through  the  medium  of  the  nerves: 

^'  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  the  application  of  a  aobttloB  of 
the  tarti-ite  of  antimony  to  the  bresist,  cituta,  hyiiadMiiiia^  and 
other  narcotics,  are  all  said  to  have  been  used  wltb  some  advan- 
tage. 

**•  Dr.  Schmidt  observes,  that  the  radical  cure  is  voy  dMkult^ 
especially  if  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration,  but  tlut  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  incurable  disorder ;  he  had  met  with  le^ 
▼eral  instances  of  patients  who  had  laboured  under  it  and  weie 
restored  to  perfect  health.  Regarding  it  as  a  case  of  fpuikw 
gout,  he  has  two  indications  of  cure,  which  it  would  be  oeedlcH 
here  to  mention.  The  angina  pectoris  can  have  no  farther  vdfr* 
tion  to  the  gout,  than  as  this  latter  disease  depends  upon  an  over* 
loaded  condition  of  the  vessels,  wMcb,  indeed,  is  one  of  its  moit 
common  causes. 

'*  We  have  dius  stated,  as  far  as  the  Hmits  of  an  inangural  ditf>~ 
sertation  will  permit,  the  respective  modes  of  cure  adopted  by  dlf> 
ferent  writers.  That  they  should  have  differed  so  materially,  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  different  views  entertained  by  medical 
men  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Regarding  some  one  remark- 
able symptom  or  appearance  as  characterestic  of  the  disorder,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  equally  important,  they  have  necessarily, 
in  many  instances,  limited  their  view,  and  been  inadvertently  led 
into  error. 

*"  We  have  already  given  the  particular  opinions  enterlainad  hjf 
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Pr.  Hosack  relative  to  the  nature  and  treatmeat  of  angUia  pecto- 
ris; the  succeasful  result  of  his  practice  in  the  complaiDt  appears 
to  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  their  correctoess.  The  remedies 
-which  he  prescribes,  with  most  advantage,  are  those  which  are 
calculated  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  the  system ;  for  this  purpose 
he  has  rCKSQurse  Xo  coj^ous  and  repeated  bloodletting,  active 
cathartics,  as  jalap,  calomel,  gamboge,  and  other  evacuants ;  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  spasm,  palpitation  of  the  Jieart,  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  aether,  volatile  alkali,  the  compound  spirits  oif 
lavender,  and  other  diffusible  stimuli,  are  exhibited.  Opiates,  by 
lessening^  and  occasionally  suspending  tlie  spasm,  are  also  used 
with  adv^tage,  especially  aftc^r  blood-letting  has  been  freely  em- 
ployed. Warm  bath.i(?g  and  frictiop  of  the  extremities,  from  the 
experience  of  their  beneficial  effects,  are  alsp  highly  useful  by  pro- 
moting the  circulation  in  the  extremities,  and  a  determination  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  thereby  proportionally  .diminishing 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  and  larger  vessels. 

*^  Independent  of  tiie  medicines  here  recommended,  our  chief 
hope  for  preventing  the  returns  of  the  disease  must  be  placed  io 
the  diet  and  regimen.  The  diet  of  the  patient  should  be  plain, 
easy  of  digestion,  and  composed  of  a  due  proportion  both  of  ani- 
msd  and  vegetable  food ;  but  the  use  of  wine,  ardent  spirits,  and 
especially  malt  liquors,  and  the  usual  condiments  of  the  table^ 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  or  very  sparingly  taken ;  late  suppers 
should  also  be  totally  proliibited. 

*'  Regular  and  daily  exercise,  flannel  worn  next  the  skin  and 
frequently  renewed,  by  their  effejcts  jn  promoting  the  excrctioru:, 
no  less  contribute  to  counteract  (he  plettiora  to  be  guarded  against. 

^'  A  control  of  the  passions,  as  has  before  been  observed,  is  no 
less  necessary  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  paroxysmR  of  this  die 
ease.**  p.  49—56. 

^OL.  I.V.  N  n 
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Medical  School  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

In  the  Register  for  July  last,  p.  105,  &c.  the  editors 
presented  their  readers  with,  ^<  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State,  of  the  College  of  Fhj- 
Bicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  New- York.''  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  they  are  enabled  to  state,  that  since  that 
time  a  union  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  New- York  has  taken 
place,  and  that  the  Faculty  of  Physic  of  Columbia  CoHege, 
united  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeonsi  now 
constitute  the  state  medical  establishment,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Legislature  and  th^  Honourable  the  Regents 
of  the  University. 

The  following  circular  address,  announcing  the  union  of  the 
schools,  and  the  ample  system  of  instruction  now  afforded 
by  the  college,  has  accordingly  been  published  by  the  uni« 
yersity.    Ed, 


University  of  the  State  of  New-York — College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

The  union  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  wkh 
the  Faculty  of  Physic  of  Columbia  College,  so  long  desired 
by  the  friends  of  science,  has  at  length  most  happily  taken 
place.  In  April,  1811,  the  honourable  the  regents  of  the 
university  expressly  endeavoured  to  effect  this  important 
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6bject ;  fully  impressed,  as  they  professed  themselves  to  be, 
'*  with  the  advantages  to  the  state,  which  a  well  organized 
medical  school  in  New- York  must  afford."  For  this  purpose 
the  Regents  new^modelled  the  school  of  medicine  at  that  time^ 
with  a  view  ^  introducing  into  it  the  professors  of  the  me- 
dical school  of  Columbia  College,  and  other  eminent  and 
distinguished  individuals ;  that  thus  united  in  one  institution, 
the  medical  talents  of  both  seminaries  might  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  still  better  entitled  to  the  patron- 
age and  encouragement  of  the  legislature. 

The  following  arrangement,  therefore,  has  been  concluded, 
and  will  be  carried  into  operation  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  will  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next,  at  their  new  and 
spacious  buildings,  recently  completed  in  Barclay-street. 

Anatomy^  Physiology,  and  Surgery,  by  Dr.  WaipHT 
Post,  and  Dr.  John  Augustine  Smith. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr.  David  Hosacr. 

Clinical  Surgery,  at  the  New- York  Hospital,  by  Dr. 
Post. 

Clinical  Practice  of  Medicine,  at  do.  by  Dr.  William 
Hamerslef. 

Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  vf  JVomen  and  Children, 
with  practical  illustrations  at  the  Lying-in-Hospital,  by  Dr. 
John  C.  Osborn. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  by  13r.  William  J.  M<Ne- 

VISN. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr.  James  S.  Strinoham. 
Tht  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Valen- 
tine MOTT. 

3Iateria  Medica,  by  Dr.  John  W-  Francis. 
Natural  History,  including  Botany  and  Mineralogy,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill. 


*2H4  Laboratory  of  the 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy^  by  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  College,  Dr.  Benjamin  De  Witt* 

The  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  on 
Chemistry,  will  be  delivered  daily^  and  the  other  courses  of 
instruction  three  times  in  each  week  throughout  the  session, 
wliich  will  continue  from  the  first  Monday  of  November  to 
the  first  Monday  in  March. 

Although  the  most  liberal  andesLtensive  system  of  medical 
and  philosophical  instruction  has  thus  been  provided  at  this 
institution,  the  expense  of  education  to  the  candidate  for 
medical  honours  is  not  increased  beyond  that  of  any  other 
college  in  the  union  ;  as  none  of  tlie  courses  are  made  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  graduation,  and  the  student  is  at  li- 
berty to  attend  any  course  or  courses  he  may  think  proper ; 
the  professors  insisting  upon  the  attainments  of  the  candi- 
date, and  not  upon  the  number  of  courses,  nor  the  number  of 
years  he  may  have  attended  at  the  University. 

By  order, 

SAMUEL  BARD,  M.  D.  President 
JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.  D.  Registrar. 

Nm-Yorkj  September  21,  1813. 


Front  View  of  a  range  of  Fixed  Furnaces^  set  up  by  Uie 
Professor  of  Chemistry^  Dr.  Mac  Neven,  in  the  Labora- 
tory of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  N.  York. 

(See  the  annexed  engraviag.) 
PLATE  1. 

A,  is  a  flat  sand-heat,  to  hold  evaporating  vessels*  It  con- 
sists of  two  plates  of  cast  iron  joined  by  a  rabbet,  and 
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having  a  border  two  inches  high.  It  is  four  feet  in  lengtb 
and  tm)  in  breadth.  The  fire  is  made  at  one  end  and  the 
flue  rises  from  the  other.  In  their  progress  to  the  flue 
the  flame  and  smoke  are  made  to  describe  a  zig-zag 
course,  and  detained  as  long  as  possible  under  the  plates. 
It  is  separated  from  the  other  furnaces  by  a  thin  partition 
of  brick,  and  covered  by  a  light  arch,  so  as  to  secure  it 
against  dust.  A  curtain  may  be  hung  before  it  for  the 
same  purpose.  From  the  middle  of  the  arch  there  goes 
off  a  conduit  in  an  oblique  direction,  marked  by  the  dotted 
lines,  to  convey  the  vapours  into  the  chimney.  The  floor 
over  the  arch  receives  some  of  the  furniture  of  the  la- 
boratory. 

B,  is  a  furnace  with  a  cast  iron  pot,  four  inches  deep,  to  be 
used  as  a  sand  bath,  for  distillation,  or  as  a  boiler.  When 
the-  pot  is  taken  out,  a  thing  easily  done,  as  it  rests  upon 
the  brick  work  by  a  circular  rim,  called  a  flange,  the  fur- 
nace may  be  used  for  naked  distillation. 

C,  a  muffle  furnace.  The  muffle  is  introduced  by  the  front 
opening.  The  shading  shows  the  pan  to  hold  live  coals. 
befl$re  the  muffle  door. 

D,  a  very  powerful  draught-melting  furnace.  The  chimney 
goes  off  from  it  horizontally,  and  the  opening  is  horizontal. 
It  is  eight  inches  square  at  to|),  and  ten  over  the  grate. 
This  declination  causes  the  fuel  to  fall  regularly  down- 
ward.    It  18  ten  inches  deep  to  the  lower  part  of  the 

.  chimney. 

E,  a  forge  hearth,  which,  with  the  blast  pipe  and  bellows, 
are  in  the  same  plane,  as  in  the  ordinary  smith's  forge. 

The  forge,  and  the  three  last  mentioned  furnaces,  are 
covered  with  arches  pierced  with  conduits,  leading  into 
ihe  fluesi  in  the  same  way  as  the  sand  beat 
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PLATE  II. 

Id  this  a  front  Tiew  is  given  of  another  side  of  the  labo- 
ratory. 
F  is  an  eight  gallon  still  and  ironn  tab.  It  is  of  the  asaal 
foriDy  and  contains  a  water  bath.  The  same  head  is  so 
contrived  as  to  admit  of  being  used  in  distilling  with  the 
water  bath,  or  without. 

A  shallow  trough  is  placed  between  the  still  head  and  the 
refrigeratory  to  receive  the  conduit-pipe,  and  barely  as 
much  water  as  will  wet  its  upper  surface.  The  object  of 
this  contrivance  is  to  aid  and  render  uniform  the  conden- 
sation through  cold  water,  by  means  of  the  refrigerating 
powers  of  evaporation. 

The  same  mode,  on  a  suitable  scale,  might  very  profita- 
bly be  employed  in  large  distilleries.  In  these,  wherever  the 
liquor  is  condensed  by  the  operation  of  pumping,  as  there 
are  occasional  intermissions  of  work,  and  sometimes  negli- 
gence, the  temperature  is  constantly  varying  in  the  worm 
tub.  When  the  temperature  is  too  high,  a  portion  of  alco- 
holic vapour  passes  away  uncondensed,  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  smell  through  the  apartment.  The  loss 
after  this  manner  is  frequently  very  considerable. 

The  irregularity  of  condensation  causes  a  corresponding 
irregularity  in  the  evaporation  from  the  body  of  the  still. 
At  times  it  is  intermitted  and  the  cold  air  rushes  in  and 
retards  the  process ;  this  air  is  soon  rarified  and  expelled 
in  strong  puffs,  which  take  with  them  some  more  of  the 
spirit,  and  cause  a  fresh  loss. 

When  the  refrigeratory  can  be  supplied  by  a  running 
stream  those  evils  are  avoided,  because,  in  that  case,  the 
temperature  is  always  low  and  equal ;  but  wherever  the  sup- 
ply must  be  occasionally  interrupted,  the  principle  etn- 
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plojed  in  this  laboratory  would  have  the  most  beneficial 
isfiect.  The  more  length  given  to  the  conduit  pipe  and 
trough,  the  better ;  and  though  the  water  in  the  latter 
should  be  heated  even  to  boiling,  it  only  carries  off  the 
faster  a  greater  sum  of  caloric  from  the  pipe  and  its  con> 
tents.  The  effect  of  this  evaporation,  in  condensijig  the 
spirit,  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  cold  water,  for  the  water 
does  not  so  quickly  change  its  place  from  the  contact  of 
the  worm.  Both  modes  united  have  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  promoting  a  quick  condensation  of  the  spirit ; 
in  keeping  up  a  uniform  degree  of  evai)oration  from  the 
body  of  the  still,  and  preventing  that  temporary  vacuum 
irhich  occasions  the  irruption  of  rarified  air  in  puSs,  with 
the  waste  of  alcohol.  Lastly,  the  liquor  is  found  to  run  in 
a  cold  steady  stream,  which  is  the  best  proof  that  the  pro- 
cess is  properly  conducted. 
Oi  18  a  reverberatory  furnace.  1,  is  the  fire  place ;  it  is  con- 
structed like  the  air  furnace,  and  admits  of  being  used  as 
ooe.  2y  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  reverberatory,  in 
which  the  floor  is  seen  to  incline  downwards  to  the  fire, 
near  which  the  fluid  matter  is  collected  ia  a  sort  of  bason, 
and  let  off  by  a  tap-hole  in  its  bottoni  that  traverses  the 
arch. 

All  these  furnaces  are  supplied  with  cold  air  from  with- 
ootside  the  building,  by  means  of  channels  under  the  floor, 
and  opening  obliquely  from  behind  into  the  ash  pits,  the 
doors  of  which  need  not  therefore  be  opened,  unless  to 
clean  them. 

3,  the  chimney  of  the  reverberatory. 

4,  a  space  on  the  top  of  the  reverberatory,  on  which  any 

thing  may  be  laid  aside. 

Over  both  ranges  a  screen  projects  level  with  the  ceil- 
ings and  hanging  down  in  a  sloping  direction  to  about  seven 
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feet  from  the  floor.  Its  use  is  to  collect  and  carry  away 
into  the  funnel  the  fumes  that  might  otherwise  escape 
into  the  laboratory. 

5,  ventilating  doors  open  into  the  chimneji  ^and  seen  here 
through  a  break  left  in  the  screen* 

6,  fire  place  of  the  still. 

7,  ash-pit  door. 


Singular  case  of  suppression  of  the  Urine ;  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  David  Hosack,  from  Charles  Cottow,  A.  M. 
late  of  the  United  States  Sloop  of  War,  H&mti^ .  daiei 
Boston,  31ay  Z\st^\%lZ. 

"  Mr.  W B aged  16,  an  officer  on  board  th©  U. 

8.  Sloop  Hornet,  18  days  previous  to  Is^uring  under  an  al- 
most entke  suppression  of  urine,  was  attacked  with  the  re- 
mittent fever,  and  was  convalescent  at  the  time  the  kidneys 
became  so  perfectly  torpid  as  scarcely  to  afford  any  secre- 
tion. At  first  he  complained  of  slight  pain  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac regions,  and  that  he  had  passed  no  urine  the  last 
48  hours.  His  pulse  was  natural,  and  appetite  good.  I  im- 
mediately examined,  and  found  that  there  was  but  little  urine 
ra  the  bladder.  As  he  had  been  costive  for  several  days,  a 
cathartic  was  given,  which  operated  favourably.  In  the 
evening  I  directed  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  fifteen  drops, 
and  spirits  of  nitrous  aether,  half  a  drachm,  to  be  given  on 
going  to  bed,  after  using  the  warm  bath.  He  slept  well,  and 
in  the  morning  evacuated  about  a  gill  of  high  coloured 
urine,  with  some  pain  along  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
urethra. 

There  being  no  symptoms  of  nephritis,  I  ordered  the  mest 
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powerful  diuretics,  such  as  squills,  nitras  potad.  digitalis, 
&c.  and  the  lumbar  region  to  be  rubbed  with  volatile  cam- 
phorat.  liniment.  No  unnatural  perspiration  occurred. 
He  continued  in  this  state  for  about  ten  days,  evacuating 
about  one  gill  of  urin^  every  third  or  fourth  day.  The  disorder 
now  assumed  a  more  alarming  appearance.  The  pain  in* 
creadted,  his  appetite  diminished,  and  a  slight  febrile  paroxysm 
generally  occurred  at  eight  In  the  evening,  and  continued 
about  four  hours.  There  were  no  night  sweats ;  his  thirst  in- 
creased; a  solution  of  the  super-tartrit.  potass,  with  a 
small  portion  of  gin  was  given  him  as  a  common  drink. 
Wine  and  a  vegetable  diet,  as  far  as  the  ship  afforded,  was 
also  supplied  him.  Daily  use  was  made  of  the  semicupium 
and  warm  mucilaginous  drinks. 

^  Not  finding  the  disease  to  yield  in  the  least,  I  put  the  pa- 
tient under  a  course  of  mercury  and  digitalis  combined,  ho- 
ping to  increase  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  with  that  of 
the  glands  generally.  Camphor  ointment  was  daily  rubbed 
on  the  loins.  Nitric  acid  was  also  used.  This  course  was 
continued  until  a  slight  ptyalism  was  produced,  which  was 
gently  kept  up  for  some  time. 

'<  Finding  every  thing  I  had  done  to  have  been  of  little 
advantage  in  removing  the  disease,  and  that  the  patient's  ge- 
neral health  would  inevitably  sustain  great  injury  by  conti- 
nuing longer  under  the  action  of  such  powerful  medicine ;  as  I 
had  used  every  thing  that  I  had  with  me  from  which  I  en- 
tertained any  hope,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  our  soon 
being  in  port,  I  omitted  giving  any  medicine  except  the  bal- 
sam of  copaiv.  and  spirit,  aether,  nitros. ;  I  also  applied  a  plas- 
ter of  burgundy  pitch  upon  the  loins,  and  directed  wine  and 
the  best  diet  we  could  procure. 

«<  On  our  arrival,  Mr.  B immediately  went  on  shore* 

He  was  duected  to  live  principally  upon  vegetablies.     In  th^ 
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course  of  ten  days  he  became  better,  and  in  three  weeta  re- 
turned to  duty  without  the  least  syonptom  of  the  disorder 
remaining.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  days  he  evacuat-ed  hot 
about  one  gill  of  urine  every  third  or  fourth  day.  After  he 
left  the  ship,  no  medicine  was  given  biit  the  super-tart,  po- 
tass.  "* 

*^  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  scorbutic  taint  of  the 
system.     I  forbear  making  any  comments." 


Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1813,  exlracied  from  a  letter  of 
Br.  W,  Currie  to  Dr.  Hosack ;  dated  Pfcrtecfelpfcitt,  Axi- 
gust  30th,  1813. 

A  typhus  fever^  with  malignant  symptoms  similar  to  that 
which  had  occurred  in  difi*erent  parts  of  Conneciicntand 
Massachusetts  during  the  winter  season  for  several  years 
past,  made  its  appearance  toward  the  latter  end  of  last  De- 
cember, in  a  village  called  Cambden,  on  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  river  Delaware,  directly  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  and 
jbetween  five  and  si^i  weeks  after  in  the  township  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  adjoining  the  upper  northern  extremity 
of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  several  cases  of  it 
also  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  though  it  had 
been  confined,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Northern  Li- 
berties and  northern  extremity  of  the  city.  For  several 
weeks  after  its  first  appearance  there,  it  spread  in  a  spora* 
die  or  scattering  manner,  and  by  no  means  as  a  disease 
diffuses  itself  which  depends  on  an  epidemic  or  general 
cause  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  Its  being  confined  al- 
most, exclusively  to  families    in  indigent  circumstance!. 
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where  cleanlioesB  and  free  ventiIatioii«couId  oot  be  attend- 
ed XOy  is  alio  an  argument  against  its  being  derived  from  a 
general  cause. 

tVith  the  return  of  the  mild  and  refreshing  breezes  of  the 
spring,  the  typhus,  which  had  been  gradually  extending  du^ 
ring  the  winter,  declined  rapidly,  and  on  the  accession  of 
warm  weather  disappeared  entirely;  owing,  I  presume,  to 
'the  aM>re  free  admission  of  fresh  air  into  the  apartments  of 
the  sick.  For  I  am  certain  from  the  few  cases  that  came  un- 
der my  own  care,  and  from  the  slow  and  gradual  manner 
in  which  the  disease  spread,  that  it  was  not  derived  from  any 
cause  that  was  epidemic,  or  that  exisled  in  the  atmosphere 
at  large,  or  oat  of  the  sphere  of  the  upartments  of  the  aicfi, 
but  was  derived  from,  and  pr^pa^ted  by,  contagion  commu- 
nicated from  the  sick  to  the  healthy ;  whatever  certain  theo- 
rbts,  misled  by  Sydenham'^  visionary  hypothesis  relative  to 
the  particular  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  hostile  planets  and  volcanic  eruptions,  giving 
origin  to  malignant  and  pestilential  diseases,  may  oredit  or 
teach  to  the  contrary. 

As  tlie  disease  declined,  the  cases  that  occurred  became  in 
general  so  mild  as  to  resemble  the  common  remittent. 

For  some  time  after  the  typhus  made  its  appearance  in 
this  city,  several  physicians,  though  in  other  respects  sensi- 
ble and  reputable,  considered  all  the  usual  diseases  of  the 
season  that  occurred,  as  typhus,  ^'  sub  forma  larvata,"  and 
confounding  the  temporary  debility  and  chill  which  usually 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  fevers  accompanied  with, 
or  depending  on  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera, 
as  well  as  at  the  commencement  of  other  forms  or  varieties 
of  fever,  with  that  debility  and  prostration  of  strength 
which  laea  characteristic  of  the  typhus  gravioror  maligna, 
through  its  whole  course^  without  waiting  for  the  disease  to 
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develope  its  true  character,  thejr  with  rash  and  iocoittidey* 
rate  hand  adminifltered  remedies  of  the  most  stimDlatingaiid 
inflaming  nature,  the  pernicious  consequences  of  which  may 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.  More  than  ooe 
case  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  to  my  knowledj^^ 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  malignant  state  of  typhus,  in  codae^ 
quence  of  which  opium  and  cayenne  pepper,  with  strong 
brandy  toddy  were  administered  in  large  and  frequent  dotes. 

Since  the  first  week  of  July,  which  was  preceded  by  an 
almost  uninterrupted  continuance  of  hot  and  dry  weather 
for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  and  afterwards  suddealy  suc- 
ceded  by  unusually  wet  and  cool  weather,  which  contioued 
till  the  beginning  of  August,  the  dysentery  has  been  more 
prevalent  in  this  city  than  it  has  been  known  for  many 
years. 

That  the  present  dysentery  does  not  partake  of  the  m^ 
ture  of  the  late  typhus,  or  is  not  a  typhus  fever,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  not  derived  frona  the  same  cause  modified  by 
changes  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  air,  or  any  peculiari- 
ty in  the  constitutions  of  the  patients,  is  rendered  certain, 
by  its' being  most  successfully  treated  by  the  same  means 
which  succeeded  best  in  former  years,  when  the  typhus  fev^ 
Jiad  preceded  it. 


»— r 


Proposed  Publication  of  tlie  Rev.  T.  Aldm. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  T.  Alden,  A.  M.  now  of 
this  city,  proposes  to  continue  the  publication  of  **  Ameri- 
can Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions,  with  occasional  Notes.''  It 
is  well  known  that  Mr.  A.  has  at  a  great  expense  and  WbglRr 
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directed  hioiself  for  a  considerable  time  past  to  the  study  of 
the  antiquities  of  America,  and  to  the  collection  of  such 
facts  as  tend  to  illustrate  its  early  history,  and  to  increase 
"in  value  and  amount  its  biographical  details*  The  author 
intends  in  his  future  volumes  to  vary  in  some  measure  from 
the  plan  adopted  in  his  first,  which  not  long  since  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  chief  object  of  the  work,  thus  improved, 
will  be  to  furnish  a  greater  variety  of  particulars  interesting 
to  the  antiquary,  and  to  the  cultivator  of  American  biogra- 
phy, and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer  into  the  his* 
tory  of  the  United  States.  The  attainments,  industry,  and 
2eai  of  the  author*  cannot  fail  to  give  interest  to  the  proposed 
publication,  and  justly  entitle  him  to  the  patronage  of  the 
public. 
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At  the  late  annual  election,  held  agreeably  to  charter,  the 
following  persons  were  duly  chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz. 

President,  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn. 

Vice-President,    Dr.  Thomas  Parke. 
Censors,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar. 

Dr.  William  Currie. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Griffiths. 
Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewsoij. 
"Treasurer,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James. 

Secretary,  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish. 
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Observations  on  the  Weallier  of  the  City  cf  New-York^  fof 
the  months  of  July ^  Atigtist,  and  September,  1813. 

The  weather  of  Julj,  this  year,  like  that  of  the  same 
month  of  tlie  preceding^  was  io  a  remarkable  degree  character' 
ized  throughout  for  its  very  great  moderation,  as  to  tempera- 
ture ;  though  we  had  a  greater  number  of  days  on  which  the 
atmosphere  was  either  overcast  or  cloudy,  or  on  which  we 
j^xperienced  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  highest  degree  of 
heat  was  on  the  2d,  when  the  thermometer  stood,  at  7  a.  m . 
at  75 ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  87  f  and  at  7  p.  m.  at  74  degrees :  the 
lowest  was  on  the  10th,  when  at  7  a.  m.  it  stood  at  60 ; 
at  3  p.  M.  62 ;  at  7  p.  m.  at  54.  Rain  fell  on  the  1st,  2d, 
4th,  6th,  9th,  14th,  15th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  22d,  23d,  24th, 
27  th,  28th,  and  30th ;  wind  frequently  from  the  east.  Pe^ 
haps  a  season  is  not  recollected  in  which  we  had  a  greater 
quantity  of  rain  and  moisture  immediately  succeeding  to  the 
oppressive  beat  of  June  as  was  witnessed  this  month. 

AUGUST. 

The  greater  part  of  this  month  the  weather  was  clear  and 
agreeable:  the  thermometrical  heat^  though  on  some  days 
somewhat  lower  than  we  are  accustomed  to  experience  at 
this  season,  was  upon  the  whole  such  as  is  generally  ob- 
served. The  lowest  degree  of  heat  was  on  the  18tb,  when 
the  thermometer  was  no  higher  than  59,  at  7  a.  m.  :  at  3 
p.  M.  at  74  *,  and  at  7  p.  m.  at  68  :  the  highest  d^ree  was 
on  the  6th,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  7  a*  m.  at  74 ;  at  3 
p.  M.  at  87 ;  and  at  7  p.  m.  at  76.  There  were  many  days 
on  which  the  thermometer  rose  above  80.  Rain  fell  in  great 
quantities  on  the  7th^  and  also  on  the  16th  and  17th:  qn 
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the  '24th  we  bad  a  great  slioirer,  accompanied  with  heavj 
thunder.    Raio  fell  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30tb. 

9BPTfiMBER. 

The  temperature  of  the  weather  of  September  was  con* 
iiderably  lower  than  that  of  August ;  particularly  during  the 
latter  paK  of  the  month.  Though  there  were  many  clear 
and  pleasant  days,  we  had  no  inconsiderable  number  on 
which  either  great  quantities  of  rain  fell  or  the  atmosphere 
was  overcast  or  cloudy.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermo* 
meter  was  on  thci  12th,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  7  a.  m. 
at  69 ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  79 ;  and  at  7.  r.  m.  at  76.  From  the 
15th  the  weather  became  gradually  cooler:  on  the  26th  the 
thermometer  stood,  at  7  a.  m.  at  53 ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  65  ;  and 
at  7  P.  M.  at  61  degrees.  On  the  30th,  at  7  a.  m.  at  51 ;  at 
3  p.  M.  at  54 ;  and  at  7  p.  m.  at  52 :  a  degree  of  cold  not 
ofteti. witnessed  at  this  season.  Rain  fell  on  the  10th,  nth, 
18tb,  24th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th. 


Quarterly  Report  of  tlte  Diseases  tvAich  prevailed  in  tlie  city 
of  NeW'Yorkf  during  the  months  of  Juhf^  August^  and 
September^  ISIS. 

By  a  reference  to  the  preceding  yolumcs  of  this  irork,  (he 
reader  will  find  that  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  all  the 
requisites  which  the  advocates  for  the  domestic  origin  of  yel- 
Jow  fever  have  considered  necessary  to  the  production  of 
that  pestilential  disease,  the  city  of  New-Tork  has  for  se- 
veral  yean  past  entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of  that  malig- 
■ant  visitor. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  similar  exemption  in  the  present  year. 
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,  pot  only  in  New- York,  but,  we  beTi(B?e,  throughout  theUui- 
ted  States.  T«t  such  was  the  heat  during  tlie  moatkof 
June,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  that  the  themometer  fre- 
quently rose  above  80  degrees,  and  on  the  ISth,  aa  high  ai 
91  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

At  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  it  rose  in  the  shade  to  102 
degrees,^  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  heat 
was  so  intense,  as  to  interrupt  the  usual  labours  of  the  sea- 
son ;  the  same  month  and  that  of  July  were  no  less  remarka- 
ble for  their  moisture  than  their  temperature* 

In  August  both  heat  and  moisture  were  coinbiaed,  and 
these  too  aided  in  their  operation  by  an  exceedingly  filthy  state 
of  our  slips,  our  streets,  and  our  market-places.  Sucfa^  in- 
deed, in  the  past  season,  has  been  the  neglect  of  our  streets, 
that  our  public  officers  were  repeatedly  called  upon  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers  to  attend  to  the  removal  of 
those  nuisances  which  have  hitherto  been  deemed  the  sources 
of  pestilence.  In  the  month  of  August  the  quantity  of  raio 
that  fell  was  so  great,  that  many  of  the  cellars  of  Pearl  and 
Water-streets  were  filled  with  water,  as  in  the  memorable 
summer  of  1798.  But  notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of 
all  these  circumstances,  no  yellow  fever  has  been  eDgende^ 
ed,  a  fact  which,  like  many  others  this  work  has  recorded, 
will  be  passed  over  in  total  silence  by  the  advocates  for  the 
home-bred  production  of  yellow  fever,  but  which  admits  of 
easy  solution  when  we  take  into  view  the  limited  inter- 
course which  latterly  has  existed  between  the  United  States, 
■the  West-Indies,  and  South  America,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
faithful  execution  of  our  improved  system  of  quarantine 
laws. 


*  See  the  hit  quarterly  report  of  the  weather  and  diM^se^ 
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But  althoo^  we  have  escaped  the  more  malignant  yellow 
fever,  we  have  had  our  usual  proportion  of  febrile  diseases 
i«  the  ordinary  form  in  which  they  prevail  in  this  climate. 
Dysentery  has  been  more  than  usually  prevalent  both  in  the 
city  and  country ;  among  the  poor  especially,  where  cleanli- 
ness was  not  observed,  the  disease  was  communicated  sue* 
cessively  to  the  members  of  the  same  family,  and  to  those 
who  held  intercourse  with  them ;  but  where  the  air  about  the 
patient  was  preserved  pure  by  the  removal  of  his  discharges, 
frequent  change  of  cloathing,  and  free  ventilation,  the  dis^ 
ease  waff  extinguished  without  being  communicated  even  to 
a  second  peribn  in  the  same  family  in  which  it  originated. 
Mr.  H  of  New-Jersey,  about  65  years  of  age,  after  a 
yhit  to  this  city  in  August,  upon  his  return  home,  was 
«eised  with  dysentery,  attended  with  all  its  characteristic 
symptoms.  During  his  illness,  which  proved  fatal  to  him, 
several  members  of  his  own  family,  and  many  of  his  neigh- 
bmirs,  who  viuted  him,  contracted  the  disea^ ;  doubtless 
owing  to  neglect  in  not  instantly  removing  his  discbarges 
and  purifying  the  .air  of  his  apartment. 

Excepting  in  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  the  disease  ge- 
nerally yielded  to  the  usual  remedies,  viz.  the  early  use  of  an 
emetic,  emptying  the  bowels  by  a  cathartic  of  glauber's  salts 
or  castor  oil,  nauseating  doses  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha, 
and  small  injections  of  starch  and  laudanum,  with  corres- 
ponding attention  to  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  patient. 

In  some  instances,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  blood- 
letting and  blisters  became  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  inflammation ;  the  spiritus  mindereri  and  laudanum,  the 
bowels  having  been  previously  emptied,  were  also  in  many 
cases  prescribed  with  great  advantage. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  last  three  months  we  have  also 

TOL.  rv.  p  p 
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bad  occasion  to  prescribe  for  several  cases  of  acute  rlieuma^ 
tism,  a  complaint  not  usually  met  with  in  the  warm  seasona 
of  the  year.  Another  disease  nearly  allied  to  rheuaiatisnOy 
but  which  most  physicians  consider  as  idiopathic,  has  alao 
fallen  under  our  notice  during  the  last  month.  The  disease 
referred  to  is  Tic  Douloureuxy  or  Neuralginy  as  it  has  been 
more  correctly  denominated  by  Professor  Chaussier. 

This  affection  of  the  nervous  system  has  attracted  the  at-, 
tention  of  physicians,  as  a  distinct  disease,  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  was  first  noticed  as  such  by  Dr.  Daniel  Ludwig  in 
1673;^  by  John  Hartmann  Degener,  a  practitioner  at 
Nimeguen,  in  1724  ;t  by  Andree,  a  French  surgeon  in  1756,^!: 
and  by  Dr.  John  Fothergill  of  London,  in  1776*4  by  the 
latter  it  is  described  under  the  appellation  of  a  painful  qf? 
ffction  of  (lie  face. 

By  most  physicians  who  have  written  upon  this  diaease, 
and  even  by  systematic  writers,  it  has  been,  generally  consi- 
dered as  seated  in  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  or  in  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh. 

Mr.  Abernetby,  however,||  has  related  a  case  which  was 
seated  in  the  nerves  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
Mr.  Home  in  his  Croonian  lecture^^  has  also  related  some 
instances  of  this  disease,  the  effect  of  an  ipjury  to  the  thumb. 


^^  Miscell.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  1.  Add.  III.  Observ.  252.  **de  ddore  uperciliari 
acerbissimo.** 

f  Acta  Natur.  Curios.  "  de  dolore  qiiodam  perraro  acerboque  inaxi)]8e  riniitrc 
partes  occupante  et  per  paroxysmov  recurrente,"  vol.  I.  p.  347. 

X  Observations  Practiques  sur  les  Maladies  de  Turethre  et  wir  les  plusieurs  faiti 
convulsifs,  a  Paris,  17^,  p-  318,  &c- 

\  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  5tb. 

li  Surg.  Observ.  vol.  1.  p.  24i. 

*»PbiI.  Trans,  for  1801. 
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Iq  tbe  Edibbinrgb  Medical  and  Surgical  Jotirndl,  a  ease  is  re- 
corded bjr  Dr.  Verpinet  as  occurring  in  one  of  thd  ti^rves  of 
the  fore  arm,  the  consequence  of  a  wound  from  a  kbife.^ 

The  first  case  of  this  disease  which  fell  under  the  notice 
'i[)f  the  writer  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Apthorpe,  of 
New-York,  in  1794.  The  disease  was  seated  in  the  hwef 
as  well  as  the  upper  jaw,  and  occasionallj,  as  in  th6  case  of 
Mr.  BoBWorth,  related  by  Mr.  Leigh  Thomas,t  eitibi^ced  alt 
the  three  1>ranches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Previously 
to  this  iafllection  of  the  face  and  head  Mr.  Apthorpe  had  suf- 
fered mabj  years  from  regular  gout. 

Iii  thus  casQ,  the  neuralgic  afiection  was  probably  induced 
by  the  same  cause,  as  the  gout  was  totally  suspended  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  disease :  Mr.  Apthorpe  had 
then  pasised  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

In  three  other  cases  the  disease  occurred  in  females  be- 
tween 30  and  40  years  of  age  ;  in  all  three  the  nervous  tem- 
perament was  strongly  marked  and  predisposed  them  to  the 
complaint ;  in  one  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  was  e:!iclusively  the  seat  of  the  disease,  each  par- 
oxysm being  attended  with  violent  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye,  a  compression  of  that  organ  and  a  copious  discharge 
of  tears ;  this  lady  for  several  years  previous  to  this  affection, 
had  suffered  repeated  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  which 
never  recurred  after  the  appearance  of  her  new  complaint. 
In  the  second,  the  nerves  extending  over  the  side  of  the 
head,  as  in  hemicrania,  were  the  seat  of  the  disease.    In  the 


•Vol. 3.  p.  14. 

tThe  very  interesting  case  of  Mr.  Bosworth  the  reader  will  find  recorded  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  in  which  all  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  and  the  several 
branches  of  th^  auditory  nerve  were  successively  divided  before  the  patient  ob- 
tained reUcf.    Ser  Zoooooiia,  3d  edit  Lond.  vol.  3.  p.  219 
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the  complaint  in  question,  and  he  can  add  in  behalf  of  some 
other  physicians  of  this  city,  and  those  not  a  few,  that  they 
have  been  no  less  familiarly  acquainted  with  this  novel  af- 
fection of  the  nervous  system,  as  it  appeared  to  Dr.  Jones 
and  those  to  whom  he  applied  for  relief. 

From  these  facts  it  also  appears  that  neuralgia  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  nerves  of  the  face  as  most  physicians  have  sup- 
posed ;  but  that  it  is  frequently  connected  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  and  that  we  are  not  in  all 
instances  to  rely  upon  the  division  of  the  nerve  affected  for 
the  cure,  but  to  direct  our  remedies  according  to  the  temper 
rament  of  the  patient,  the  peculiar  condition  of  body  and 
vice  of  the  habit  from  whelice  the  disease  may  have  origi- 
nated.    Dr.  J.  Fothergill  has  in  some  instances  traced  it  to 
a  cancerous  or  vitiated  habit  of  body  and  in  three  cases  hu 
removed  the  disease  by  the  use  of  hemlock  :  some  French 
physicians  have  cured  it  by  mercury,^  believing  that  in 
some  cases  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  syphilitic  taint;  others 
treating  it  as  rheumatism,  have  employed  calomel  and  iqiiam 
with  success.f      As  the  complaint  for  the  most  part  oc- 
curs late  in  life,  and  in  females  most  generally  after  the  na- 
tural cessation  of  the  menses,  or,  if  in  early  life,  froni  tbe 
suppression  of  the  evacuation,  may  it  not  also  derive  its  ori- 
gin from  the  state  of    the  blood-vessels,  an   arthritic  hu- 
mour, or   that  condition  of  body  which  induces  rheuma- 
tism,:!^ especially  in  persons  of  the  nervous  temperament, 
who  are  generally  the  subjects  of  neuralgia  ?     In  cases  of 


*■  See  Recueil  periodiquede  Mediciae,  Paris,  1788,  torn.  iv.  See alsoEdin.  Med. 
apd  Surg.  Jourual.  vol.  3.  p.  273- 

f  Edio.  Med  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol-  4.  p.  306. 

X  See  two  cases  thus  induced  related  by  Dr.  Pearson,  Edin.  Med.  and  Soft' 
Journal,  vol  3.  p.  272. 
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this  nature,  the  lancet,  warm  bathiag,  alterative  drinks,  and* 
the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiac,  with  other  means  calculated  to 
operate  upon  the  whole  system,  may,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  take  the  place  of  the  knife 
now  resorted  to  for  the  division  of  the  nerve  affected,  and 
which,  in  some  instances,  disappoints  both  the  patient  and 
practitioner. 


University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Barton,  late  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  PJiysic  and  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush.  Dr.  Chapman, 
lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.  has  been  elected  to  the  profes* 
Borship  of  Materia  Medica. 

RECENT  BRITISH  PUBLICATIONS. 

I^kertoD,  the  ceogrepher,  has  just  published  a  work,  entitled,  Petralogj,  ar^ 
treatise  oq  Rocks,  eariched  with  iiumerotis  engravings,  in 2  vols.  8vo* 

The  third  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  has  appeared. 

N.  C.  Pitta,  M.  D.  has  published  a  treatise  or.  the  influence  of  Climate  on  th^ 
Hum^D  Species;^  and  on  the  Varieties  of  Man  resulting  from  it :  including  an  acs 
connt  of  the  Criteria  of  intelligence,  which  the  form  of  the  head  presents,  and  a 
sketch  <^  a  rational  system  of  Physiognomy  as  founded  on  Phybiology.  8vo. 

Dr.  Thompson,  the  author  of  tiie  system  of  Chemistry,  has  just  published  the 
History  of  the  Royal  ;Socipty,  in  quarto. 

Professor  Plavlair  has  publisiied  the  heads  of  his  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  Outlines  of  Natural  History,  in  8vo. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Morbid  Senfihility  of  the  Eye,  commonly  callec^ 
weakness  of  sight,  has  appeared,  composed  by  John  Stevenson,  of  the  Royal  Uol. 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London,  8vo. 

The  Geof^ral  Zoology  of  Dr.  Shaw  has  arrived  at  the  8th  volume,  being  the  2d 
vohime  on  Birds. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Society  has  lately' 
appeared.    Quarto. 

Dr.  John  Thompson  has  recently^  published  The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory, 
containing  the  elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy',  in  one  vol.  8vo- 

Dr.  Mnnro,  jun.  P.  R,  S.  has  completed  in  one  volume  large  octavo,  the  Mor- 
bid Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,  Stomach,  and  Intestines. 

The  irst  faicicnhis  of  the  Marbid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver,  by  Dr.  Farre»  has 
made  Its  appearance  in4ta  with  superior  coloured  engraviqgs. 
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■wno  (lepanea  uiis  Jue  April  lyui,  ^^lo.  in  uie  c«in  yvMr  %n  uu  ai^c.  »j  a/«vh 
Ramsay,  M .  D.  member  of  the  South-Carolina  Medical  Society.  Philadelphii. 
Bradford  A  Inskeep,  8vo. 

Medicnl  Papers  communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Part 
in.  vol.  II.  completing  the  second  volume  published  by  the  Society.  Boston. 
Wait,  8vo- 

A  View  of  the  Mercurial  Practice  in  Febrile  Diseases.  By  John  WarrPD,  M.  D. 
Pros'idriit  of  the  Massachiisetis  Medical  Society  and  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  iS-.irge'-y  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Boston.    Wait,  8vo. 

The  American  Mew  Dispensatory.  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  in- 
yirovi'd.  By  James  Thacber,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, o  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Srieucet,  and  Hooorary  Member 
of  the  Georgia  Medical  .Society.    Boston.    Wait,  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Columbian  Cliemical  Society.    Philadelphia,  9nK 

The  Nev-Eneland  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  the  Collatenl 
Brnnchcs  of  Science.  Conducted  by  a  Number  of  Physiciaof.  lYo*  IIL  rol.  II. 
Bortoo,  Bradford  k.  Read,  8vo. 

The  Eclectic  Repertory  and  Analytical  Review,  Medical  and  Philosophical. 
Edited  by  a  Society  of  Physicians.    No.  IV.  vol.  III.  Philadelphia.    DobioD. 

The  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  (New  Series,)  vol.  I.  No.  11.  for  August, 
1813.  Conducted  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
&c.  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penu.  Philadelphia.  Kimber  and  Richard- 
son, 8vo. 

Ad  Historical  Sketch  of  tlie  Orizin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  the  Cirfl^ 
of  Phyfiiriaiis  and  Surgeons  of  the  Univernty  of  the  State  of  New-York,  (mtba 
view  of  U»e  College.)     New-York.    C.  S.  Van  Winkle,  8vo. 

Observations  on  Vision.  By  David  Uosack,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  Mav  let,  1794,  and  published  in  their  TrMMaclioffif  of 
the  same  year.  Communicated  to  the  Society  by  G«>rge  Pearsoo,  M.  JX  F.  &.  S. 
&c.    New  York      Van  Winkle,  8vo. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New-Vork;  carefully  written  from  original  and 
sathentic  materials.  Arranged  on  a  new  plan.  In  three  parts.  By  Horatio 
Gates  Spafford,  A.  M.  author  of  a  Geography  of  the  United  States,  Member  of 
the  New-York  Historical  Society,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Socie^  of 
Arts.    Albany.  H.  Southwick,  8vo. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  23d  of  August  last,  after  aihort  illness,  Alexandei* 
Wilion,  Esq.  autiior  of  the  American  Ornithology,  and  other  literary  works. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  original  Papers',  and  a  Review  of  Dr.  Thacher's  New  Dispeosatoiyaiid 
of  Dr.  Warren's  work  on  Mercurial  Practice,  are  postponed  uotil  our  nezL 
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A  t)iacouA8By  introductory  to  a  Course  of  LeHuresUJi 
Thwry  and  Practice  of  Physic^  containing.  Observations 
on  the  Inductive  System  of  prosecuting  Medical  Inqui- 
ries,  and  a  Tribute  to  tlte  Memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Ben-, 
jamin  Rush  ;  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1813.  By  David 
HosACK,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Professor  of  the  Tlieory  and 
Practice  of  Physic  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New-York,  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  &c. 

GEIXTLEJAEN, 

Amidst  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  literary  establishments  of  tlie  city  and  st^te 
of  New-York,  the  institution  of  a  College  of  Physicians  and 

■ 

Surgeons,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  great  purposes  of  medi- 
cal  education,  is  certainly  an  event  deserving  the  highest 
commendation.  It  reflects  equal  honour  upon  its  founders, 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  upon  the  Legislature,  from 
whom  it  has  received  its  first  endowment  and  patronage. 
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institution  was  first  projected,  and  a  hw  passed,  SUh 
thoriang  the  Regents  of  the  Universitj  to  cany  it  into 
effect,  as  early  as  1791  ;  but  motives  of  respect  to  tlie 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  who  had  annexed  a  medical 
school  to  that  seminary  of  learning,  prevented  the  Begentu 
from  cKrrying  the  views  of  the  Legislature  into  operatkm  until 
1807,  when  a  charter  was  first  granted  for  that  purpose. 

The  exercise  of  the  power  delegated  to  the  Regents  by  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  referred  to,  has  aflbrded  just  cause  of 
congratulation  to  the  friends  of  science,  as  an  event,  erf"  all 
others,  calculated  to  advance  the  usefulness  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  medical  profession,  the  celebrity  of  the  state,  and 
the  honour  of  our  country.  That  the  high  eiqpectatiomi 
which  were  entertained  of  the  benefits  that  would  flow  to 
the  community  from  its  estaMishment  were  well  founded, 
the  history  of  the  College,  even  during  the  short  period  it 
bas  been  in  operation,  abundantly  testifies  :  for,  during  the 
six  sessions  that  have  elapsed,  nearly  four  hundred  gentle* 
men  have  received  the  benefits  of  instruction  aflbrded  at 
this  establishment,  and  of  that  number  about  forty  have 
been  admitted  to  the  honours  of  graduation. 

But  the  Regents  of  the  University,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  profession  in  general,  have  ever  been  duly  sensible  of 
the  benefits  that  would  result  from  an  union  of  the  Professors 
of  this  College  with  those  constituting  the  Faculty  of  Physic 
of  Columbia  College.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of 
such  union,  the  Regents  of  the  University,  in  the  winter  of 
1811,  respectfully  solicited  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  combioing  the  two  medi- 
cal institutions.  This  event,  so  desirable  in  itself,  and  which 
promises  to  be  productive  of  signal  and  permanent  advantages 
to  the  profession  and  the  community,  has  at  length  been  hap* 
pily  accomplbhed. 
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ermit  me,  genllemen,  students  o(  medicine,  to  ofier  jiou 
my  congralulationn  upon  the  favourable  auspices  uiuler  which 
tbe  preseut  session  of  this  College  commencea  :  for  1o  you 
it  must  prove  peculiarly  beneficid  ;  as  io  no  other  part  of 
the  United  Stales  can  you  obtain  so  extensive  a  system  of 
medical  education  aa  that  now  afibided  by  this  university. 
But  the  establishmeot  of  this  College,  and  the  ultimate  unioii 
of  the  Medical  Scliools  of  New- York,  constitute  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  our  slate  ;  and  may  I  not  add,  in  the 
history  of  medical  science  ?  For  wliat  advantages  and  im- 
provements may  we  not  reasonably  anticipate  from  the  unit- 
ed labours  of  those  who  now  occupy  the  several  professor- 
ships of  this  College,  and  of  the  numerous  jiupila  who  may 
be  eiipected  hereafter  to  resort  to  this  city  for  instruction  ? 
New-York,  in  her  commercial  and  agricultural  character, 
has  long  been  distinguished.  In  these  respects,  she  has 
justly  been  considered  one  of  the  most  important  states  of 
the  union  ;  but  wheu  we  take  into  view  the  immense  provi- 
sion she  has  made  for  common  scltools  ;  the  extensive  pecu- 
niary contributions  made  to  her  numerous  academies ;  the 
appropriations  granted  lu  lier  different  colleges  ;  the  incor- 
poration of  new  literary  societies  in  dif&rent  parts  of  her 
extensive  territory  ;  the  acts  lately  passed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  medical  science  ;  the  incorporatiou  of  slate  and 
county  medical  societies  ;  Ilie  liberal  provision  made  for  that 
invaluable  charity  and  practical  school  of  medicine,  the 
New- York  Hospital ;  and  the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  the  Institution  in  wliich  we  are  now  convened,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  her  pre-eminence  is  not  confined  to  her  popu- 
lation, her  commerce,  or  her  agriculture,  but  that  she  is 
equally  distinguished  for  her  protection  and  cultivation  of 
the  arta  and  sciences,  and  shortly  must  combine  every  ad- 
vantage that  the  most  favoured  states  of  lite  union  may  havo 
individually  enjoyed. 
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My  anticipatioiis  lead  me  still  further :  Wheo  peace  Wfty 
be  restored,  and  the  benefits  of  commercial  and  literary  m-t 
tercourse  with  the  old  world  be  again  experienced  by  i\m 
western  hemisphere,  but  a  few  years  can  elapse  when  thi^ 
universities  of  New- York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Massachosetts, 
of  Connecticut,  and  of  Maryland,  will  hold  an  honourable 
competition  with  the  most  distinguished  seats  of  learning 
that  now  adorn  the  European  continent. 

In  the  profession  of  medicine  it  may  already  he  said>  that 
in  the  United  States  we  possess  all  the  necessary  resources 
for  the  most  finished  system  of  education  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  any  part  of  the  world,  not  excepting  the  justly  cele- 
brated medical  schools  of  Edinburgh,  London,  or  Paris. 

In  anatomy,  physiology,   the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery,  midwifery,  the  materia  medica,  chemistry,  botany, 
mineralogy,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history,  we  have 
|he  most  abundant  means  of  instruction  both  practical  and 
theoretical.     And  in  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  ef 
physic,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  our  coun- 
try, we  enjoy  advantages,  which,  to  the  American  pupil,  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  schools  of  the  old  world :  for 
such  is  the  influence  of  soil,  climate,  vicissitudes  of  season,  and^ 
the  state  ofsociety,  upon  acute  diseases,  that  in  this  country 
they  exhibit  in  many  respects  a  character  different  from  those 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  continent  of  Europe.    Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  American  physician,  who  may  hav6  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  foreign  course  of  study,  who  may  have  enjoyed 
all  the  benefits  of  instruction  which  the  infirmary  of  Eklinbur^ 
or  the  hospitals  of  London  or  Paris  afibrd,  if  he  has  not  pre- 
viously acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  febrile  and  other  acute 
diseases  of  this  climate,  upon  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try has  still  the  most  important  practical  lessons  to  learn, 
and  which  experience  alone  can  supply.    In  this  respect^ 
you  have  advantages  at  home  which  you  cannot  obtain 
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ai»oad ;  nay,  more,  although  we  have  been  indebted  to  Europe 
for  most  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  in  the  healing  art,  the 
European  physician  has  still  much  to  receive  in  return :  he 
hag  yet  to  learn  the  history  of  the  febrile  and  other  diseases 
of  this  country ;  the  varieties  they  exhibit ;  the  effect  of  pe* 
culiarities  of  constitution  and  climate ;  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them,  and  the  various  modes  of  treatment  they  severally 
require,  before  he  can  attain  to  those  principles  which  are 
necessary  to  constitute  a  system  of  practice.  For  it  is  justly 
remarked  by  an  eminent  medical  writer,"^  that  "  no  system  of 
medicine  can  be  perfect,  while  there  exists  a  single  disease 
which  we  do  not  know,  or  cannot  cure."  Tiiere  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  a  complete  system  of  medicine  until  our  country  has 
furnished  the  description  and  the  cure  for  all  its  peculiar  dis^ 
eases. 

American  genius  ha^  already  largely  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  arts,  and  has  done  much  in  developing 
the  principles  of  ^ivil  government.  For  you  and  your  suc- 
cessors, probably,  is  also  reserved  the  discovery  of  those  prin- 
ciples in  medicine  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  fabric 
that  has  been  begun  by  a  Sydenham,  a  Boerhaave,  a  Hoff- 
man, a  Cullen,  and  other  celebrated  physicians  of  Europe. 
Cherish,  then,  the  feelings  which  this  prospective  view  ex- 
cites, and  let  your  exertions  correspond  with  the  obligatipn 
it  imposes. 


The  Practice  of  Physic,  which,  in  connexion  with 
Clinical  Medicine,  it  is  my  province  to  teach  in  this  Uni- 
versity,  is  very  properly  defined,  by  a  great  systematic* 
writer,  to  be  the  art  of  discerning,  distinguishing,  pre- 
venting, and   curing  diseases.     The  discernment  of  a  dts- 

*  Dr.  Rush. 
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ease,  as  Dr.  CoIIen  yerjr  properljr  denominates  it,  U  0017 
to  be  acquired  by  long  and  habitual  observation  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick,  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  not  only  the 
symptoms,  but  the  causes  of  disease,  are  so  concealed,  t^at 
they  escape  the  observation  both  of  the  patient  and.  the  by* 
stander  ;  and,  even  by  the  physician,  are  only  to  be  disco- 
vered by  habitual  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  health  as 
well  as  the  symptoms  of  disease.  But  this  discernment  ad- 
mits of  still  more  extensive  application,  as  it  presents  to  the 
mind  those  circumstances  attendant  upon  diseases,  which  no 
language  can  define.  For  although  books  of  practice,  and 
systems  of  nosology  may  furnish  the  description  of  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  faithfully  delineate  the  more  promineni 
features  by  which  they  are  characterized,  there  are  certain 
nicer  shades  of  discrimination,  which  frequent  converse  with 
the  sick  can  alone  detect :  for  diseases,  like  plants  and  animals, 
have  their  peculiarities  of  character,  which  no  system  of  no* 
so  logy  will  supply,  no  description,  however  voluminous  or  mi- 
nute, can  impart,  which  no  medicalLavater  has  yet  delinea- 
ted, and  with  which  practice  alone  can  make  us  acquainted* 
It  is  only  the  practical  botanist  who  can  distinguish  plants 
which  have  a  close  resemblance.  The  eye  of  the  practical 
physician,  in  like  manner,  when  quickened  by  habit,  readily 
distinguishes  one  form  of  fever  from  another,  but  which  are 
all  confounded  in  the  eyes  of  the  hasty  observer,  or  of  him 
whose  preconceived  notions  have  interposed  a  medium  which 
obscures  his  vision.  But  this  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of 
disease  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  their  prevention  and 
cure.  Whatever  may  be  the  readiness  with  which  diseases 
may  be  perceived,  or  however  minute  may  be  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  varied  phenomena  they  exhibit,  it  is  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  causes  by  which  they  are  produced, 
and  of  the  structure  of  the  system  upon  which  they  operate, 
that  can  direct  us  to  a  safe  and  judicious  practice ;  for,  from 
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these  sources  alone,  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  treat- 
nent  of  disease  is  to  be  conducted  must  be  derived. 

These  causes  are  of  three  kinds :  such  as  are  generally  in* 
Cerent  in  our  frame,  and  predispose  the  system  to  be  acted 
upon ;  those  which  are  the  most  immediate,  and  for  the  most 
part  external  agents  in  exciting  disease ;  and  lastljr,  the  proxi^ 
mate  cause,  which  denotes  the  condition  of  the  part  afiected, 
or  of  tlie  whole  system,  and  upon  the  change  or  removal  of 
which  the  corresponding  changes  or  removal  of  the  disease 
depends.  To  use  the  elegant  language  of  Dr.  Oregpry,  that 
ornament  of  our  profession  and  of  classical  literature,  ^  causa 
proxima  est,  qus  presens,  morbum  facit,  sublata  tollit,  muta-» 
ta  fflutftt."^ 

The  theory  of  physic,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be,  that 
system  of  principles  which  is  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  faninan  structure,  and  of  the  predisposing,  exciting,  and 
proximate  causes  of  disease,  and  by  which  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine 18  to  be  directed.   By  many,  however,  the  term  theory 
has  been  abused,  by  considering  it  as  synonymous  with  every 
hypottieBiB  that  has  been  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  diseases,  and  with  which  medicine, 
like  every  other  branch  of  philosophy,  has  in  all  ages  been 
corrupted.     The  question  then  presents  itself,  by  what  pro^ 
cess  are  we  to  attain  to  those  principles  so  necessary  as  sub- 
servient to  practice  ?    I  answer,  by  accurate  obstTvaiioriy 
judicious  experiment^   and  cautious  induction  from   the 
fads  which  they  present.     These  are   the  sources   whence 
was  deduced   that   luminous   system  of   philosophical  in- 
vestigation introduced  into  physics  by  Lord  Bacon,  Robert 
Boyle,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.      They  are  the  same  sources 
whence  those   celebrated  metaphysicians,    Reid,    Gerard, 
Campbell,  and  Stewart,  have  drawn  those  principles  which 

■-  -  ■  .  r  'i     ^      -  rii- 
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have  recently  been  applied,  with  so  much  success,  id  explain- 
ing the  phenomena  of  mind.  And  from  the  same  sources,  as  ex- 
emplified in  th6  pages  of  Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  and  Boer* 
haave,  are  to  be  derived  those  principles  in  medicine  which 
can  alone  conduct  us  to  a  judicious  and  successfiil  prac- 
tice. SuSer  me  to  arrest  your  attention  in  the  contemplatk» 
of  those  distinguislied  benefactors  to  medical  science. 

Anterior  to  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  we  have  ho  traces  of 
any  thing  like  theory  or  principles  in  medicine,  much  less  a 
regular  system  of  practice.  On  the  contrary,  before  Ua 
time,  the  only  medical  knowledge  which  existed,  was  the  re- 
sult of  random  experience,  or  accidental  observation^  of  the 
effects  of  remedies  in  particular  diseases ;  totally  lAiiiifliienced 
by  principles  derived  from  the  structure  of  the  hainul  firaake, 
the  symptoms  of  disease,  or  the  causes  which  produced  them* 
The  practice  of  that  day  was,  consequently,  purely  empiri- 
cal, in  the  strict  etymological  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  at  that  early  period  of  society,  the  diseaeei 
of  mankind  were  few  in  number  when  compared  with  tbote 
which  intemperance,  luxury^  and  what  are  called  the  refine- 
ments of  civilized  life,  have  since  introduced. 

Hippocrates  was  the  first  physician,  of  whom  we  haveaojr 
record,  who  attempted  to  deduce  from  the  facts  which  wer^ 
presented  to  him,  certain  principles  Upon  which  to  conduct 
the  cure  of  diseases.  He,  therefore,  first  united  the  theoiy 
with  the  practice  of  physic ;  but  it  was  not  that  speculative 
theory  which  proceeds  from  hypothesis  to  facts,  but  from 
facts  to  principles.  Hippocrates  was  in  medicine  what  Lord 
Bacon  was  in  philosophy :  he  first  pointed  out  the  true  road 
to  correct  knowledge  in  our  art.  Permit  me  to  devote  a  few 
moments  to  this  grateful  theme,  while  I  endeavour  to  res- 
cue his  venerable  name  from  the  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  upon  it,  even  by  Lord  Yerulam  himself,  and  who, 
it  is  more  than  to  be  suspected,  drew  from  the  works  of  Hip- 
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pocrates,  with  which  he  was  iotimatelj  acquaiDted,"^  that 
very  system  of  investigation  which  characterizes  the  Novuot. 
Organnm,  but  which  no  less  distinguishes  the  writings  of  our 
great  progenitor 

Hippocrates  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  four  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  At  that  memorable  period  of  Gre- 
cian splendour,  in  which  Apelles,  Praxiteles,  and  Demosthe* 
nes,  adorned  the  several  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  elo- 
quence, Hippocrates  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  im* 
provement  in  the  healing  art,  and  for  which  he  received  not 
only  a  crown  of  gold,  but  the  highest  honours  Athens  could 
bestow.  Having  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  industry 
to  the  various  branches  of  human  learning,  then  most  gene- 
rally taught ;  having  become  a  proficient  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools  of  Cnidus  and  of  Cos,  and  afterwards  added  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge  by  travel ;  with  a  mind  thus  enriched, 
and  a  bodily  frame  no  less  vigorous  than  his  mind,  (for  it  sus- 
tained him  upwards  of  an  hundred  years)  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  physic. 

Here  his  talents  appear  eminently  great.  The  same 
system  of  inductive  reasoning,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Lord  Bacon,  was  no  less  the  guide  of  Hip- 
pocrates. For  it  was  the  maxim  of  the  latter,  as  of  the 
former,  that  every  principle  should  be  founded  upon  the 
firm  basis  of  observation  and  experience,  and  that  the  only 
correct  mode  of  reasoning  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the  ef- 
fects to  the  causes  which  produce  them.  With  this  view  he 
not  only  availed  himself  of  that  massof  facts  which  the  temples 
of  Greece  supplied,f  buthe  patiently  sat  down  at  the  bedsides 
.of  the  sick,  recorded  every  successive  symptom  of  disease, 


*  BacoA  on  the  Adirancement  of  liearniag,  book  II.    ^ee  bis  workf ,  vol.  I.  A. 
J22,&c:.    LoDd.  Ed.  1803. 
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tiie  cbangeH  it  ondenfent,  a9  w^Il  a&  the  maonerof  it^  tenai- 
Bation,  whether  in  the  dissoiutioD  or  the  recovery  ef  lus^h 
tient.  Although  he  >ras  unacquainted  with  the  circulatiqii 
of  the  blood,  or  the  value  of  the  pulse  as  the  index  of  doh 
case,  he  carefully  attended  to  every  change  in  the  reaptra- 
tion  of  bis  patient,  which  led  him  to  conclusiooB  equally  ciu> 
pect ;  nor  was  he  Ms  attentive  to  the  various  secretiona  of  the 
system,  both  in  the  healthy  and  in  the  morbid  state.  Indeed, 
so  minuie  is  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  yarioiia  ap- 
pearances the  secretion  from  the  lungs  undergoes  v&  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  that  to  him  alone  art 
we  yet,  at  this  very  day,  indebted,  not  only  for  the  beat,  but 
I  dp  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  only  correct  an4  satisfiiefory 
description  that  has  been  given  of  that  disease.  Although 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  materifiJa  con- 
stantly emanating  from  the  siir&ce  of  the  body  ia  pfsrspira- 
tion,  and  which  is  but  of  repent  discovery,  he  well  ksiew  the 
Importance  of  that  functioji,  bpth  in  health  and  disease.  Bat 
the  observations  of  Hippocrates  were  not  confined  to.  the 
human  body,  and  to  the  phenomena  it  presentii  in  the  naorbid 
state :  the  action  of  every  external  agent  no  less  attracted 
his  observant  eye.  The  air  he  breathed,  the  water  he  4raBk, 
the  earth  he  trod  upon,  alike  became  the  subjects  of  hs^  at* 
tenticm,  as  far  as  they  were  supposed  to  exert  an  infloeuce 
upon  our  system."^  Nor  were  these  the  limits  of  his  dberva- 
tion :  The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  their  influ- 
ence upon  our  planet  and  upon  our  frame,  were  also  esobra- 
ced  in  his  extended  view.f  From  data  such  as  these,  and 
from  a  k>ng  and  extensive  experience,  he  founded  and  bqitt 
up  a  system  of  pure  and  rational  philosophy.  As  t^  great 
object  of  all  his  labours  was  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  as  Bacon 


*  Hippoc.  de  Morb.  Epidem.  Lib.  i,  2, 3,  &c.  et  de  Acre,  Aqu»,  et  Locii. 
t  Vide  Lib.  cita^.  et  in  aphorism.  Sect  3, 4. 
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discarded  Ule logical  definitioDfi  and  distinctions  of  Aristotle, 
so  did  Hippocrates  reject  the  principal  hypothesis  of  Pjr- 
tfaagoras  and  the  other  mysterious  dogmata  of  the  sophists  of 
his  age.  Cbvemed  by  the  true  spirit  of  what  has  lately  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Newtonian  philosophy,  he  admit- 
ted so  mu6h  only  as  enabled  him  to  reason  more  justly  io 
invest^ting  the  causes,  and  in  discovering  the  method  of 
cure  in- diseases.  As  the  philosophy  of  fiacon  differed  front 
the  (kshioiiBble  logic,  or  syllogistic  form  of  demonstration^ 
which,  until  his<  time,  was  almost  universally  received; 
equally  great  was  the  difference  between  the  method  of  Hip^ 
pocrates  and  that  of  his  predecessors* 

But  while  we  offer  the  tribute  due  to  this  great  philosopher 
and  physician,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
internid  structure  of  the  human  frame  was  necessarily  limited^ 
imd,  in  many  respeiits,  erroneous*  But  althongh,  as  has  id* 
r^ady  been  intimated^  he  was  ignorant  of  the  circulation  of  the 
bkibd ;  although  he'  confounded  an  artery  with  a  vein,  and  a 
nerve  with  a  tendon^  he  effected,  eveA  in  his  own  time,  more 
real  improvements  in  the  healing  art  than  all  his  predecessors 
had  done  in  the  space  of  two  thousand  years  before  him ;  and, 
we  may  add,  more  than  all  his  successors  did  in  two  thousand 
years  after  him.  But  although  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of 
medicine,  his  works,  like  those  standards  of  perfection,  tbo 
columns  of  Grecian  architecture,  will  ever  remain  the  admi* 
ration  of  the  world,  and  the  best  models  for  our  imitation. 
^*  His  fame^"  to  employ  the  language  of  an  able  and  eloquent 
writer,^  '*  like  a  stupendous  and  solitary  mountain,  seems  to 
have  acquired  new  height  by  the  wasting  effects  of  time  upon 
the  adjacent  country." 

.   After  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  little  was  done  to  complete 
the  building  of  that  fabric  or  which  he  had  laid  the  founda^. 


*  Dr.  Buiii. 
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tioD.  But  while  the  example  which  he  sat  vtras  imitated,  and 
the  road  he  poioted  out  was  followed,  though  with  unequal 
steps,  there  Was  still  a  gradual  but  a  sensible  augmeDtation  to 
the  stock  of  medical  knowledgei  Hippocrates  was  succeeded 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  concurred,  .though  in  diflferent 
ways,  to  check  the  progress  of  tnedicine  for  many  centurieB^ 
They  corrupted  almost  every  branch  of  human  learning.  In 
the  room  of  the  Hippocratic  method  of  induction,  were  now 
substituted  captious  disputations  and  syllogistic  quibbles.—* 
The  mode  of  reasoning  which  they  adopted,  though  it  aflford- 
ed  some  aid  in  the  detection  of  sophistry,  gave  little  assistance 
in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth.  In  short,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  observation  and  experiments,  they  mul- 
tiplied hypothetical  propositions,  confounded  realities  witb 
fictions,  preferred  words  to  things :  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  '^  they  invented  systems  more  baneful  to  truth 
and  real  learning,  than  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Yash 
dais." 

But  the  circumstance,  which  of  all  others,  gave  cut* 
rency  to  the  Aristotelian '  doctrines  in  medicine,  was  their 
adoption  by  Galen,  a  man  of  great  learning,  little  inferior  to. 
Aristotle  himself  in  genius,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  pe- 
culiar talents.  He  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  complete  and 
offer  to  the  world  a  new  theory  in  medical  science.  Hia  fer- 
tile imagination  supplied  the  place  of  facts,  and  as  he  infosed 
into  all  his  writings  the  subtle  distinctions  and  metaphysical 
notions  of  Aristotle,  he  so  far  corrupted,  more  than  any  other 
writer  in  medicine,  the  true  spirit  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion. Yet  it  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  to  the  imnior-^ 
tal  honour  of  Hippocrates,  that  Galen  himself  was  aware,  that 
the  practice  of  Hippocrates  was  the  most  just  and  rational, 
and  that  he  himself  pursued  it  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
What  psogress  the  doctrines  of  Galen  made,  and  how  long 
they  were  implicitly  adopted,  are  facts  too  familiarly  known 
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tD  require  further  mention  on  this  occasion.  But  happily  for 
mankind,  and  the  interests  of  science,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
another  galaxy  of  talents  appeared  that  dissipated  those  clouds 
with  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  enveloped  the 
world,  and  which  both  philosophers  and  physicians,  Ixion- 
like,  had  embraced  for  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  :  You 
will  anticipate  me  in  the  names  of  Bacon,  Boyle,  Galileo, 
Locke,  and  Newton.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that  phi- 
losophers and  physicians  '^  emancipated  themselves  from  their 
vassalage  to  Aristotle  and  Galen."  It  was  not  until  this  pe- 
riod that  the  human  mind  again  recovered  its  freedom  and 
ilignity,  and  genuine  science  began  to  develope  what  had  re- 
mained involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  To  commence 
this  illustrious  work  was  reserved  for  Lord  Bacon,  a  man  in 
every  respect  qualified  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  By  the 
publication  of  hjs  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  he  rescued 
reason  and  truth  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  so  long 
had  been  held;  he  effected  a  total  revolution  in  the  empire 
of  science,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  inductive  system  of 
philosophizing,  or  rather,  as  we  have  already  attempted  to 
ahow,  he  revived  the  Hippocratic  mode  of  acquiring  know- 
pledge. 

Nearly  cotemporary  with  tliose  distinguished  characters 
was  Thomas  Sydenham.  As  he  possessed  a  strength  of  un- 
derstanding, an  accuracy  of  discernment,  and  an  ard<)ur  of  cu- 
riosity no  less  rare  than  desirable,  he  soon  perceived  the  ab- 
surdity and  pernicious  eSects  of  the  visionary  theories  which 
liad  preceded.  He  accordingly  devoted  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble attention  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  what  he  considered 
of  nearly  the  same  importance,  the  aphorisms  and  other 
mitings  of  Hippocrates.  He  caught  the  true  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy which  they  inculcate,  and  was  the  first  in  medicine, 
after  the  revival  of  learning,  who  adopted  the  inductive  me 
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thod  of  BacoB,  and  enforced  the  plan  of  study  first  {Nmied 
by  the  father  of  medicine.  In  his  preface  to  hu  wotfa-lie 
states,  that  we  are  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  our  science  bf 
two  means :  a  faithful  relation  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  df 
diseases,  and  from  thence  deducing  and  establishiag  tiieir 
method  of  cure.  Like  his  great  prototype,  he  accurately 
noticed  the  phenomena  and  progress  of  diseased,  and  the 
manner  of  their  termination,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  medicine 
and  diet,  in  their  prevention  and  cure.  He  also,  more  mi- 
nutely than  any  other  writer,  recorded  the  p^evailii^  dpi 
demies  of  each  year ;  the  influence  of  seasons,  climate.  Had 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  atmosphere.  Want  of  tiibe,  bow- 
ever,  forbids  that  1  should  here  enlarge  upon  his  meritn.  jBtit 
while  I  recommend  to  you  a  close  and  repeated  ezambiation 
of  his  writings,  in  order  to  enable  you  the  better  to  appre^- 
ciate  them,  I  shall  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  of  his  cha* 
racter  in  the  words  of  his  celebrated  successor :  "  He  was  the 
ornament  of  England,  the  Apollo  of  theart,  whom  I  never 
consider  but  my  mind  presents  me  with  the  true  picture  cf  in 
Hippocratie  physician,  and  to  whom  physic  is  so  mncb  in- 
debted, that  all  I  can  say  will  fall  far  short  of  his  merit.*'* 
Let  us  now  take  a  brief  notice  of  another  individual,  to 
whom,  next  to  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham,  our  profession- i 
most  indebted-^the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  who  was  no  less 
eminent  in  medicine  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  pbiloeopiiy- 
Boerhaave  flourished  about  forty  years  after  Sydenham.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  giving  you  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  rather  than  of  the  mto^ 
ner  in  which  he  acquired  it.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  LatiD; 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  of  the  oriental  languages,  and 
also  in  those  of  modern  Europe.  He  was  a  profound  ma* 
thematician   and  algebraist,   and  a  remarkable  profideat  ^ 

■i  ■ ir  M#— ^ii^^t—— ^j;»iMapw^^^*^* 

•  BocrfaaavB, 
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tlie  philosophy  both  of  miDd  and  matter.    He  studied  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  all  the  Oreek^  RotnaD,  and  Arabian 
physicians,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  emioeDt  among  the 
moderns.      He  was  the  advocate  of  experimental  science, 
and  was  himself  a  distinguished  practical  anatomist  and  che- 
jpist.    In  botanical  knowledge  he  was  among  the  first  of  his 
age,  and  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  departments  of 
the  materia  medica,  exceeded  by  none.     He  thus  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  to  show,  that  it  is  practicable  for  a 
single  iodividnal  to  excel  in  almost  every  branch  of  human 
leamingt     Of  the  numerous  writers  on  medical  science  whom 
he  studied,  he  particularly  admired  Hippocrates-  among  the 
ancients,  and  Sydenham  among  the  niioderns.     Upon  his 
eiectioq  to  the  professorship  of  medicine,  in  1701,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  ^*  de  commendando  studio  Hippocratico,^* 
in  which  he.  not  only  recommended  the  writings  of  the  Coan 
sage  as  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of  practical  informa- 
tion, but  p^urt  Ocularly  enforced  the  Hippocratic  mode  of  con- 
^ctii^  medical  inquiries. 

He  delivered  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi« 
cine,  botany  and  chemistry,  with  the  greatest  clearness,  pre- 
cision and  eloqiience ;  and  had  such  a  conflux  of  students, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  his  hearers,  as  never,  probably, 
had  been  presented  before  any  professor.     Upon  the  death 
of  Le  Mort,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  every  branch  of 
lyedicine,  when  the  number  of  his  students  became  so  great, 
that,  according  to  his  biographer,  Dr.  Matty,  Leyden  itself 
waa  scarcely  sufficient  to  accommodate  them.     In  his  Insti- 
tutions of  Medicine  and  his  Aphorisms,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced two  of  the  most  concise,  yet  comprehensive  works 
which  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  world,  and 
which  have  been  the  text  books  of  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope foe  nearly  a  century,  you  will  find  the  result  of  all  that 
l^rm'og,  experience  and  talents,  for  which  he  was  so  emi- 
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nently  distinguished.  But  the  great  talents,  the  indefati- 
gable ap})Iication,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  of  Boerha&ve 
held  but  a  second  place  in  his  character :  In  the  language  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  ''  he  was  an  admirable  example  of  temperance^ 
fortitude,  humility,  and  devotion  ;"  and  we  may  add,  Chris- 
tianity enrols  his  name  among  her  firmest  and  steadiest  sop* 
porters. 

But,  gentlemen,  while  we  thus  revere  the  great  and  good 
of  the  old  world,  let  us  do  homage  to  merit  in  the  new. 
Willie  we  acknowledge  the  benefits  which  the  science  of 
medicine  has  received  from  the  physicians  of  Europe,  let  on 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  a  native 
of  our  own  soil,  who  was  no  less  an  ornament  to  human  natnre, 
than  his  various  exertions  have  been  precious  to  Jiis  profes- 
sion, to  science,  and  his  country. 

Your  feelings,  I  trust,  will  be  in  unison  with  mine,  wbile, 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  oflEerings  of  public  and  private 
respect,  which  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Doctor 
Benjamin  Rush,  we  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  Gontem- 
plation  of  the  professional  attainments,  the  public  services, 
the  moral  and  religious  character,  which  make  up  the  portrait 
of  that  distinguished  philosopher  and  physician. 

Doctor  Rush  was  born  on  the  24th  of  December,  1745,  on 
his  father's  estate,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia.    His  ancestors  followed  William  Penn  from  Eagfand 
to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1683.     They  chiefly  belonged 
to   the  society  of  Quakers,   and  were  all,  as  well   as   his 
parents,  distinguished  for  the  industry,  the  virtue,  and  the 
piety,  characteristic  of  their  sect.      His  grandfather,  James 
Rush,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  gunsmith,  resided  on 
his  estate  near  Philadelphia,  and  died  in  the  year   1727- 
His  son  John,  the  father  of  Dr.  Rush,  inherited  both  bis 
trade  and  his  farm,  and  was  equally  distinguished  for  his 
industry  and  ingenuity.     He  died  while  his  son  BepjamiQ 
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was  yet  youog,  but  left  him  to  the  care  of  an  e5&cellent  and 
pious  mother,  who  took  an  active  interest  in  his  education 
and  irelfare.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
from  Dr.  Rush,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  which  was 
written  upon  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  thus  expresses  the  obligation  he  felt  for  the  early 
impressions  of  piety  he  had  received  from  his  parents : 

**  I  have  acquired  and  received  nothing  from  the  world 
which  I  prize  so  highly  as  the  religious  principles  I  inherited 
from  tbem ;  and  I  possess  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as 
the  innocefice  and  ptirity  of  their  characters.""^ 

But  this  was  uot  the  only  source  of  that  virtue  and  religion 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  His  mother, 
ad  if  influenced  with  a  presentiment  of  the  future  destinies 
of  her  son,  resolved  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  the  best 
education  which  our  country  then  afforded : — For  this  pur- 
1)686  he  was  sent,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  to 
the  West  Nottingham  Grammar  School,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  his  matei-nal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Samuel 
Finley,  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  eminent  teacher,  and 
whose  talents  and  learning  afterwards  elevated  him  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  College  of  Princeton-  At  this  school 
young  Rush  remained  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  acqui- 
ring a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
other  branches  necessary  to  qualify  him,  as  preparatory  for 
a  collegiate  course  of  study.  But  under  the  tuition  and 
guidance  of  Dr.  Finley,  he  was  not  only  instructed  in 
classical  literature ; — he  also  ac((uired  what  was  of  no  less 
iokportance,  and  which  characterized  l)im  through  life — ^a 
habit  of  study  and  observation,  a  reverence  for  the  christian 
religion,  and  the  habitual  performance  of  the  duties  it  incul- 

*  Tiieletttr  here  referred  to  was  originally  addressed,  by  Dr.  Rush,  to  the  Hon, 
John  Adams,  Esq.  late  President  of  the  United  States:  from  a  copy  of  the  same, 
KDt  to  the  author  by  Dr.  Rtuh,  several  of  the  preceding  intercstiog  partlculam 
have  been  taken. 

VOL.    IT.  3  » 
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cates.  For  his  accomplished  and  pious  instructor  uot  only 
regarded  the  temporal,  but  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
committed  to  his  care. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  completing  his  course  of 
classical  studies,  he  was  removed  to  the  College  of  Prince* 
ton,  then  under  the  superintendance  of  President  Davies, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  and  learned  divines  oub 
country  has  produced. 

At  college,  our  pupil  not  only  performed  his  duties  wi^ 
his  usual  attention  and  success,  but  he  became  distinguished 
for  his  talents,  his  uncommon  progress  in  his  studies,  and 
especially  for  his  eloquence  in  public  speaking.  For  thi? 
latter  acquirement,  he  was  doubtless  indebted  to  the  exam* 
pie  set  before  him  by  President  Davies,  whose  talents  as  a 
pulpit  orator  were  universally  acknowledged,  and  were  fre-^^ 
quently  the  theme  of  his  pupil's  admiration. 

Dr.  Rush  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
autumn  of  1760,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.     The  next  suo- 
ceeding  six  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  at  that 
time  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Upon  commencing  the  study  of  medicine,  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  were  among  the  very  first  works   which   at- 
tracted his  attention ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  early  im- 
pression they  made  upon  his  mind,  and  of  the  attachment  he 
had  formed  to  them,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Rush, 
when  a  student  of  medicine,  translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates from  the  Greek  into  his  vernacular  tongue,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age.      From  this  early  exercise  he 
probably  derived  that  talent  of  investigation,  that  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  those  extensive  views  of  the  nature  and  causesr 
of  disease,  which  give  value  to  his  writings,  and  have  added 
important  benefits  to  the  science  of  medicine.     The  same 
nK)de  of  acquiring  knowledge  which  was  recommended  by 
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Mr.  fjocke,  and  the  very  manner  of  his  commonplace  book 
was  also  early  adopted  by  Dr.  RuBb,  and  was  daily  contiDued 
to  the  last  gf  his  life.  To  his  recordsi  made  iu  1 762,  we  are 
at  this  day  indebled  for  many  important  facts  illustrative  of 
the  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  in,  and  desolated  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  that  memorable  year.  Even  in  reading, 
it  was  tlie  practice  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  for  which  he  was  first 
indebted  to  hb  friend  Dr.  Franklin,  to  mark  with  a  pen  or 
pencil,  any  imporlant  fact,  or  any  peculiar  expression,  remark- 
able either  for  its  strength  or  its  elegance.  Like  Gibbon, 
"  be  investigated  with  bis  pen  always  in  his  hand ;" — believ- 
ing with  an  ancient  classic,  that  to  study  without  a  pen  is 
to  dream — "Studium  sine  calamo  aomiiium." 

Having  with  great  Mejity  completed  his  course  of  medical 
studies  under  Dr.  Redman,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and 
passed  two  years  at  the  Universily  of  Edinburgh,  attending 
the  lectures  of  tliose  celebrated  professors,  Dr.  Monro,  Dr. 
Gregory,  Dr.  Cullen,  and  Dr.  Black. 

In  the  spring  of  17GB,  after  defending  an  inaugural  disser- 
tation "  de  cocllouc  ciborum  in  ventriculo,"  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  that  exercise,  which  was 
written  with  classical  purity  and  elegance,  it  was  the  object 
of  Dr.  Rush  to  illustrate,  by  experiment,  an  opinion  that  had 
been  expressed  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  the  aliment,  in  a  few 
hours  after  being  received  into  the  stomach,  undergoes  llie 
acetous  fermentation.  This  fact  ho  established  by  three 
difiTerent  experiments,  made  upon  himself;  experiments, 
which  a  mind  less  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  would 
readily  have  declined. 

From  Edinburgh  Dr.  Rush  proceeded  to  Ijondon,  where, 
in  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  that  city,  the  lectures  of 
its  celebrated  teachers,  and  tlie  society  of  the  learned,  bo 
oaade  many  acceseions  lo  the  stock  of  knowledge  he  had 
^leady  acquired. 
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In  the  spring  of  1709,  after  visiting  Paris,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice 
of  physic  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  soon  be- 
came eminently  distinguished. 

Few  men  have  entered  the  profession  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try with  more  numerous  qualifications  as  a  physician,  than 
those  possessed  by  Dr.  Rush.  His  gentleness  of  manner, 
his  sympathy  with  the  distressed,  his  kindness  to  the  poor, 
his  varied  and  extensive  erudition,  his  professional  acquire- 
ments, and  his  faithful  attention  to  the  sick,  all  united  in 
procuring  for  him  the  esteem,  the  respect,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  thereby  introducing  him  to 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 

It  is  observed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  diligence  and  fidelity 
with  which  Dr.  Rush  devoted  himself  to  his  medical  studies, 
during  the  six  years  he  had  been  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Redman, 
that  he  absented  himself  from  his  business  but  two  days  in 
the  whole  of  that  period  of  time.  I  believe  it  may  also  be  said, 
that  from  the  time  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  to 
the  termination  of  his  long  and  valuable  life,  except  when  con- 
fined by  sickness,  or  occupied  by  business  of  a  public  nature, 
he  never  absented  himself  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  nor 
omitted  tlie  performance  of  his  professional  duties  a  single 
day.  It  is  also  stated,  that  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  at- 
tendance as  a  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  such 
was  his  punctuality,  his  love  of  order,  and  his  sense  of  duty, 
that  he  not  only  made  his  daily  visit  to  that  institution,  but 
was  never  absent  ten  minutes  after  the  appointed  hour  of 
prescribing. 

In  a  few  months  after  his  establishment  in  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Rush  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  medical  school  which 
had  then  been  recently  established  by  the  laudable  exertions 
of  Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  Kuhn,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Bond.  For 
this  station  his  talents  and  education  peculiarly  qualified  him* 
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As  ID  the  case  of  Boerliaave,  such  too  had  been  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  by  Doctor  Rush  upon  every  branch  of  medi- 
cine, that  he  was  equally  prepared  to  fill  any  department  in 
which  bis  services  might  be  required. 

The  professorships  of  anatomy,  the  theoiy  and  practice 
of  physic,  clinical  medicine,  and  the  materia  medica,  being 
already  occupied,  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  chemistry, 
which  he  filled  in  such  manner  as  immediately  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  who  heard  him,  not  only  to  the  branch  he 
taught,  but  to  the  learning,  the  abilities,  and  eloquence,  of 
the  teacher. 

In  the  year  1789  Dr.  Rush  was  elected  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Morgan  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 
la  1791,  upon  an  union  being  efiected  between  the  college  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and 
clinical  practice  ;  and  in  1805,  upon  the  resignation  pf  the 
learned  and  venerable  Dr.  Kuhn,  he  was  chosen  to  the  unit- 
ed professorships  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  of 
clinical  medicine,  which  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
To  the  success  with  which  these  several  branches  of  medi- 
cine were  taught  by  Dr.  Rush,  the  popularity  of  his  lec- 
tures, the  yearly  increase  of  the  number  of  his  pupils,  the 
une^campled  growth  of  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  medical  learning,  bear  ample 
testimony ;  for,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished 
talents  with  which  the  other  professorships  of  that  university 
haye  hitherto  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  filled,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  to  the  learning,  the  abilities,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Dr.  Rush,  it  owes  much  of  that  celebrity  and  elevation  to 
which  it  has  attained.  What  Boerhaave  was  to  the  medical 
school  oC  Ley  den,  or  Dr.  Cullen  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Rush  was  to  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
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But  Dr.  Rush  did  not  conGne  his  attention  and  pursuits 
either  to  the  practice  of  medicine  or  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
Korship:  his  ardent  mind  did  not  permit  him  to  be  an  inactive 
spectator  of  those  important  public  events  which  occurred 
in  the  early  period  of  his  life. 

The  American  revolution ;  the  independence  of  his  couo? 
try  ;  tlie  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  of  government 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  constitu* 
tion  of  his  own  particular  state,  all  successively  interested 
his  feelings,  and  induced  him  to  take  an  active  concern  in 
the  scenes  that  were  passing.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  cele- 
brated congress  of  1776  as  a  representative  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  subscribed  the  ever  memorable  instrument 
of  American  independence.  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician general  of  the  military  hospital  for  the  middle  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  the  year  1787  he  received  the  additional  grati- 
fication and  evidence  of  his  country's  confidence  in  his  talents, 
bis  integrity,  and  his  patriotism,  by  being  chosen  a  member 
of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. 

These  great  events  being  accompHsIied,  Dr.  Rush  gradual- 
ly retired  from  political  life,  resolved  to  dedicate  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  perform- 
ance of  his  collegiate  duties,  and  the  publication  of  those  doc- 
trines and  principles  in  medicine  which  he  considered  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  his  favourite  science,  or  to 
diminish  the  evils  of  human  life.  In  a  letter  which  I  receiv- 
ed from  him  as  early  as  the  year  1794,  he  expresses  this  de- 
termination, adding,  "  I  have  lately  become  a  mere  spectator 
of  all  public  events."  And  in  a  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject, during  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  he  expressed  to  me 
the  high  gratification  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  medical  studies 
and  pursuits,  and  his  regret  that  he  had  not  at  a  much  earlier 
period  withdrawn  his  attention  from  all  other  subjects  and 
bestowed  it  enclusively  upon  his  profession. 
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Young  gentlemen,  let  this  declaration  of  that  venerable 
f.haracter,  who,  like  Hippocrates  of  old,  well  knew  the  extent 
of  his  art,  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  human  life,  im- 
press your  minds  with  the  duties  before  you ;  let  it  teach 
you,  too,  the  value  of  time,  that  it  may  not  be  occupied  in 
those  pursuits  which  are  unconnected  with  science  or  your 
profession ;  and,  especially,  that  it  be  not  wasted  in  idle  and 
unprofitable  amusements ;  for,  of  the  physician  it  is  not 
enough  to  say, 

**  That  here  he  livid,  or  here  expired." 

Such  was  the  attachment  of  Dr.  Rush  to  his  profession^ 
that  speaking  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  remarks, 
"  when  that  time  shall  come,  I  shall  relinquish  many  attrac- 
tions to  life,  and  among  them  a  pleasure  which  to  me  has  no 
equal  in  human  pursuits ;  I  mean  that  vdiich  I  derive  from 
studying,  teaching,  and  practising  medicine."  But  be  loved 
it  as  a  science  ;  principles  in  medicine  were  the  great  objects 
of  all  his  inquiries.  He  has  well  observed,  that  medicine 
without  principles,  is  an  humble  art,  and  a  degrading  occu- 
pation ;  but  duected  by  principles,  the  only  sure  guide  to  a 
safe  and  successful  practice — it  im{)art3  tlie  highest  eleviatiocf 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  man. 

But^the  high  professional  character  and  attainments  of 
Doctor  Rush,  did  not  alone  display  themselves  in  his  skill  as' 
a  physician,  or  his  abilities  as  a  teacher;  be  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  writer  and  an  author. 

The  present  occasion  does  not  allow  me  to  recite  to  you 
«yeD  the  numerous  subjects  of  his  medical  publications  ;^ 
much  less  does  it  afford  an  opportunity  to  review  the  opinions^ 


*  For  on  ample  and  mioate  account  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush,  the  reader  ]% 
fisurticaluiy  referred  to  the  excellent  and  instructive  discourse  delivered  before  t\vt 
McdicalSociety  of  Charleston,  hy  the  ITou.  Pavid  Rainsfry,  M.  D. 
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they  contain.  In  the  ensuing  course  of  lectures  these  willseve ' 
rally  fail  under  our  attention,  as  the  various  subjects  to  which 
they  relate  may  present  themselves.  Permit  me,  however, 
generally  to  observe,  that  the  numerous  facts  and  principles 
which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rush  contain^  the  doctrines  they 
inculcate  relative  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease,  ^nd  the 
improvements  they  have  introduced  into  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, recommend  them  to  your  attentive  perusal  and  study, 
while  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written,  give  them  an  additional  claim  to  your  attention 
as  among  the  finest  models  of  composition.  The  same  re- 
marks are  equally  applicable  to  the  epistolary  stile  of  Dr. 
Rush  and  that  of  his  conversation ;  in  both  of  which  he  emi- 
nently excelled. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  in  the  British  House  of  CommonB,  that 
he  had  learned  more  from  Mr.  Burke's  conversation  than 
from  all  the  books  he  had  ever  read.  It  may  also  be  observ- 
ed of  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  such  were  the 
riches  of  his  mind;  such  was  the  active  employment  of 
all  its  faculties;  so  constant  was  his  habit  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  thoughts  in  an  extensive  correspondence, 
in  the  preparation  of  his  public  discourses,  and  in  his  daily 
intercourse  with  the  world,  that  few  persons  ever  left  his 
society  without  receiving  instruction,  and  expressing  their 
astonishment  at  the  perpetual  stream  of  eloquence  in 
which  his  thougiits  were  communicated. 

It  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  surprise,  that  amidst 
the  numerous  avocations  of  Dr.  Rusli,  as  a  practitioner  and 
a  teacher  of  medicine,  that  he  found  leisure  for  the  com- 
position and  the  publication  of  the  numerous  medical  and  lite- 
rary works  which  have  been  the  production  of  his  pen. 

Although  Dr.  Rush  possessed  by  nature  an  active  and 
discriminating  mind,  in  w.hich  were  blended  great  quickness 
of  perception,  and  a  retentive  memory  ;  although  he  en- 
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jojed  the  benefits  of  art  excellent  preliminarj  and  profes* 
sional  education,  it  was  only  by  habits  of  uncommon  indus- 
try,  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  all  hig  engagements, 
the  strictest  temperance  and  regularity  in  his  mode  of  life, 
that  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  in  his  profession,  and 
to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  medical  litei&ture  of  his  coun- 
try. Dr.  Rush,  like  most  men  who  have  extended  the 
boundaries  of  any  department  of  human  knowledge ;  who 
bave  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  any  art  or  science, 
was  in  habits  of  .early  rising,  by  which  he  always  secured 
what  Gibbon  has  well  denomimied  *Hlie  sacred  p9rtion  of 
the  day." 

The  great  moralist"^  justly  observes,  that  <^  to  temperance 
every  day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  is  propitioilis  to  dili- 
gence." The  extreme  temperance  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  like  man- 
ner, enabled  him  to  keep  his  mind  in  continual  employment, 
thereby  ^^  setting  at  defiance  the  morning  mist  and  the  eve- 
ning damp— the  blasts  of  the  east,  and  the  clouds  of  the 
south."t  He  knew  not  that  <'  lethargy  of  indolence"  that 
follows  the  inordinate  gratifications  of  the  table.  His  cie^to 
did  not  consist  in  indulgence  upon  the  bed  or  in  the  armed 
chair,  to  recover  those  powers  which  had  been  paralysed  or 
suspended  by  an  excessive  meal,  or  the  intemperate  use  of 
▼inous  or  spirituous  drinks. 

Dr.  Johnson,  during  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  when  fa- 
tigued by  his  journey,  retired  to  his  chamber  and  wrote  his 
celebrated  Latin  ode  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  jl  Dr.  Rush, 
in  like  manner,  after  the  fatigues  of  professional  duty,  refresh- 
ed his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  some  favourite  poet,  some 
work  of  taste,  some  volume  of  travels,  biography,  or  history. 
These  were  the  pillows  on  which  he  sought  repose. 


*  Dr.  Johnson  f  Boswell,  voL  I.  p.  260.  |  Boswcll. 
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But  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  like  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
were  also  in  continued  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
men ;  while  the  numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious 
associations,  which  do  honour  to  the  citj  of  Philadelphia, 
bear  testimony  to  the  philanthropj  and  piety  which  animat- 
ed the  bosom  of  their  departed  bene&cter,  let  it  also  be 
remembered,  that,  as  with  the  good  Samaritan,  the  poor 
were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care  ;  and  that  in  the  latter, 
and  more  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  one  seyenth  of  his  in- 
come was  expended  upon  the  children  of  .affliction  and  want. 
Dr.  Boerhaave  said  of  the  poor,  that  they  were  his  best  pa- 
tients, because  Gbd  was  their  paymaster. 

Let  it  also  be  recorded,  that  the  last  act  of  Dr.  Rush  wwb 
an  act  of  charity,  and  that  the  last  expressioo  which  fell 
from  his  Iip9  was  m  injunction  to  his  son,  *  Be  indulgent  to 
the  poor.' 

^'  Vale  egregium  academias  decus  !  tuum  nomen  mecnm 
semper  dnrabit ;  et  laudes  et  honores  tui  in  sternum  nmne* 
bunt."* 


*  These  words  were  addrened  by  Dr.  Rush,  upon  his  taking  leare  of  the  Uoi* 
▼ersity  of  Edinburgh,  to  his  particular  friend  aod  preceptor,  Dr.  GoUea.  See 
bang.  Diss.  0e  Coctioiie  C^boran.  Edio.  1769. 
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Observations  on  the  Origin  and  Naturk  of  the  Tellow 
Fever,  which  prevailed  in  Providence^  Rhode  hlandj  in 
the  summer  of  1805.  In  a  letter  to  James  Hardib,  Esq* 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Healthy  N.  Y.  from  Dr.  Par- 
den  BOWEN.* 

ProWdence,  Augost  28tb,  180l^. 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  written  by  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New-York,  requesting  in- 
formation of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  malignant  fever, 
which  then  prevailed  here,  and  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
fever  in  former  years,  came  to  hand  while  I  was  in  the  coun- 
try, in  a  state  of  convalescence,  from  a  fever  taken,  I  pre- 
sume, by  constant  attendance  upon  patients  labouring  under 
the  fever,  before  their  removal ;  and  I  have  been  compelled, 
since  my  return  to  town,  by  the  pressure  of  business,  and  the 
time  necessarily  taken  to  procure  correct  information,  to  de- 
fer my  answer  till  the  present  time,  as  most  of  the  persons, 
from  whom  the  information  was  to  be  derived,  were  scatter- 
ed about  the  country ;  and  I  hope  the  Board  of  Health  will 
not  impute  the  delay  to  neglect,  or  want  of  respect. 

I  will  now,  without  further  preface,  endeavour  to  give  you 
as  correct  a  statement  of  th^  fever,  as  the  most  careful  in- 


*  With  uncommon  satisfaction  we  insert  in  the  present  number  of  the  Register, 
the  above  bighlj  interesting  communication,  from  Dr.  Bowen,  an  eminent  physi* 
cian  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  appearance  has  been  delayed  until  now,  in  order  that 
we  might  gratify  our  readers  with  the  perusal  of  the  interesting  document,  on  the 
fame  important  subject,  which  follows  tlie  present  article,  and  which,  though  for 
t*iBe  time  promisifd,  has  but  lately  been  received.    Eo. 
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vestigatiou  will  admit,  and  I  hope,  with  the  candour  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  fever.  la 
order  to  investigate  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  following  circumstances,  viz. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  state  of  the  health  of  (be 
town,  and  especially  of  that  part  where  the  fever  prevailed. 

2dly.  The  condition  of  the  houses,  wharves,  docks,  stores, 
5tc.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fever ;  and, 

3d]y.  The  connection  this  district  had  with  the  shipping. 

With  respect  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  health  of  the 
town,  &c. 

At  the  time  the  fever  made  its  appearance,  and  for  a  long 
time  before,  the  town  in  general  was  remarkably  healthy  ; 
and  this  was  the  case  more  especially,  with  that  part  of  the 
town,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  immediately  pre« 
ceding  its  origin.  For  several  years  past,  the  town  has  been 
exempt  from  any  remarkable  epidemic  catarrhal  affectioDy 
angina,  or  other  complamts,  by  many  deemed  the  precursors 
of  yellow  fever. 

2dly.  Respecting  the  condition  of  the  houses,  whsLfYpB^ 
docks,  stores,  &c.  comprising  the  seat  of  the  fever. 

On  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  it  appeared  that  this,  dis* 
trict  was  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  filth.  There  were 
no  offensive  gutters,  nor  accumulation  of  putrid  auimal  or 
vegetable  substances,  to  be  found  in  or  near  it.  The  houses 
were  detached  from  each  other,  generally  ;  and  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  families,  who  might  vie  with  any  equal  number,  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  in  any  part  of  the  town.  The  wharves 
and  stores  had  nothing  offensive  about  them,  and  the  docks 
were  as  clean  and  free  from  any  obvious  putrid  and  noxious 
effluvia,  or  filth,  as  in  the  most  cleanly  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  much  more  so  than  in  some  other  parts,  where  the  docks, 
at  times,  have  been  extremely  ofiensive,  from  thie  noisome 
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stench  Issuing  from  them  ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time^  has 
been  increased  by  the  putrid  effluvium  arising  fi'om  damaged 
beef  and  fish  in  the  contiguous  cellars  and  stores  ;  and  jet, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  malignant  or  yellow 
fever  has  ever  arisen  therefrom,  although  these  apparently 
formidable  agents,  with  their  combined  powers,  have  existed 
in  a  number  of  cases,  for  several  years  past,  that  have  fallen 
under  my  observation,  and  to  such  extent  as  to  have  excited 
very  serious  alarm  for  the  consequences. 

3dly.  With  respect  to  the  connection  of  the  sickly  dis- 
trict with  the  shipping. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fever  was  confined,  except 
in  three  or  four  cases,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  to  both 
sides  of  Water-street,  extending  about  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen yards  parallel  with  the  wharves.  From  the  back  part 
of  the  houses  next  the  river,  the  distance  may  be  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  yards  from  the  head  of  the  wharves,  and 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  about  eighty  or  ninety 
yards ;  and  it  appears  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all  vessels 
from  the  West-Indies,  and  elsewliere,  have  been  permitted, 
and  have  actually  come  up  to  the  town,  and  unloaded  their 
cargoes  at  the  wharves,  without  cleansing  or  performing 
quarantine,  until  since  the  commencement  of  the  fever. 

And  it  furthermore  appears,  that  three  vessels  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  West -Indies,  have  arrived  and  unloaded 
at  the  wharves  within  the  infected  district,  a  very  little 
while  before  the  fever  broke  out,  viz.  the  brig  Planter,  from 
St.  Croix,  arrived  on  the  4th  of  July  ;  the  brig  Hiram,  from 
Antigua,  and  the  brig  Juno,  from  Havanna,  both  arrived  on 
the  12th  of  July,  and  the  fever  began  in  Captain  Stepheu 
RuBsePs  family  on  the  19th  following  ;  between  which  time 
and  the  26th,  nineteen  persons  more  were  attacked,  seven- 
teen  in  thb  district,  and  two  living  at  a  distance  from  it.  At 
tiiis  time,  the  town  council  ordered  all  that  part  of  the  tovTD 
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to  be  evacuated,  and  the  vessels  removed ;  aod  the  fever  im^ 
mediately  ceased,  except  id  two  cases ;  one  of  which,  a  son 
of  Captain  Trowbridge,  occurred  on  the  7th,  and  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, on  the  12th  of  August ;  the  latter  of  whom  declared 
to  my  partner.  Dr.  Eddy,  and  myself,  that  he  was  two  or 
three  times  on  board  the  brig  Hiram,  which  vessel  had  been 
removed  from  her  former  situation,  where  the  fever  began, 
to  the  wharf  back  of  the  shop  where  he  was  employed,  in- 
stead of  being  sent  down  to  the  quarantine  ground.  She  has 
since  gone  to  sea,  and  there  are  the  strongest  ground^  to  be- 
lieve that  Trowbridge  had  been  in  the  infected  street ;. and 
if  not,  the  shop  where  he  worked  was  not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  yards  from  where  the  fever  first  began. 

Of  the  two  persons  above  mentioned,  who  were  early  at- 
tacked, and  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  infected  part,  one 
was  Captain  John  Warner,  and  the  other  Mr.  Jos.  Masury, 
jun.  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  both  had  been  em- 
ployed on  these  wharves,  and  had  been  on  board  the  suapect- 
ed  vessels  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  bad  the 
same  fever  the  others  had.  Warner  was  quite  yellow,  and 
Masury  died  on  the  fifth  day  with  the  genuine  black  vomit, 
and  other  concomitant  symptoms  of  yellow  fever. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  board  of  health  to  the  following  circumstances, 
viz.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the  order  for  the  evacuatioa  of 
the  infected  district,  and  removal  of  the  shipping  was  iaaoed^ 
and  immediately  complied  with,  and  the  fever  ceased,  so  that 
many  families  returned  to  their  habitations  about  the  oiiddle 
of  August,  the  very  season  when,  in  general,  the  yellow. 
fever  begins  its  ravages  as  an  epidemic,  and  yet  not  the 
slightest  case  of  fever  or  other  sickness  has  appeared  id  thin- 
district,  [August  28tfa,]  and  the  town  continues  very  healthy  ; 
and  what  renders  the  case  still  more  remarkable,  is,  that  thia 
district  was  in  so  clean  a  state,  that  no  kind  of  alteration  o£ 
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its  former  condition  has  been  made  in  it,  except  that  six 
loads  of  sand  have  been  carted  into  one  dock,  and  that  mere- 
ly because  two  privies  were  situated  over  it,  but  which  were 
constantly  washed  bj  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  and, 
of  course,  no  considerable  accumulation  could,  or  did  take 
place.  This  dock  was  not  ofiensive,  and  the  house  adjoining 
the  wharf,  and  very  near  to  the  dock,  was  the  only  one, 
whose  inhabitants  were  exempt  from  the  fever* 

It  farther  appears  by  the  declaration  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Dexter,  who  had  three  of  his  family  taken  with  the  fever, 
that  when  some  of  these  vessels  pumped  out  their  bilge 
water,  it  was  so  extremely  offensive,  that  the  workmen  on 
his  store  were  made  sick,  and  in  some  of  them  to  vomiting. 
And  Mr.  CFoff  declares,  that  the  bilge-water  pumped  from 
one  of  these  vessels  w^s  so  particularly  offensive,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  shut  up  the  doors  and  window^  of  his  shop, 
notwithstanding  his  workmen  [shoemakers]  had  been  much 
accustomed  to  the  smell  of  bilge-water. 

I  would  further  state  to  the  beard  of  health,  that  the  per- 
sons attacked  with  the  fever  had  been  on  board  the  suspect- 
ed veissels,  as  well  as  that  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  them^ 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  above-mentioned 
vessels,  the  following  circumstances  appear,  viz.  The  brig 
Planter  bad  two  men  taken  sick  with  yellow  fever  on  boards 
^t  St.  Croix,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  who  were  carried 
on  shore,  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  ascertained,  and  died ; 
tot  I  cannot  learn  that  the  clothing  belonging  to  them  was 
hrought  home,  and  the  vessel  underwent  no  cleansing,  before 
oritf'ter  her  arrival. 

The  Hiram  arrived  on  the  12th,  from  Antigua,  and  on  her 
antval,  Mr.  Church,  one  of  her  owners,  says  that  he  threw 
oV^fbbard  twenty  dollars  worth  of  sailors'  clothes,  and  the 
raasob  be  assigned  foe  it  was,  that  the  countenances  of  the 
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people  did  not  look  well,  and  he  thought  the  air  of  the  Teasel 
iFas  not  good,  and  tiiat  part  of  the  infection  came  from  her. 

The  brig  June  also  arrived  ]2lh  July,  from  Havaunai 
and  had  one  or  two  people  sick  on  the  passage  hoiAe. 

All  these  vessels,  without  performing  quarantine  or  being 
cleansed,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  unloaded  at  the  seve- 
ral wharves  of  the  sicklj  district,  a  little  before  the  sickneis 
began,  as  before  stated. 

Having  thus  related  the  circumstances  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  sickness,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  am  now  to  reply  to  that  part  of  your  request  re- 
6{}ectiugit8  nature. 

When  the  fever  first  made  its  appearance,  considering  the 
number  attacked,  and  in  so  small  a  compass,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  wharves  and  vessels,  and  very  near  to  where  the 
yellow  fever  had  twice  before  appeared  in  au  epidemic  form, 
it  highly  excited  our  fears  ;  and  when,  added  to  tbeae  circum- 
stances, we  found  tliem  labouring  under  the  following  symp- 
iOms,  rigours,  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  eyes,  back  and 
Iambs,  prostration  of  strength,  sickness  at  stomach,  with 
great  distress,  which  was  a  constant  and  universal  symptom 
with  them  all,  with  fever,  &c.  we  were  almost  confirmed  in 
the  belief  of  yellow  fever  ;  but  as  their  eyes  had  not  that 
miffusion  so  common  to  that  fever,  and  the  more  decided 
and  unequivocal  symptoms  kept  *off  for  four  or  five  days, 
and  considering  the  eariiness  of  the  season,  we  still  hoped 
that  we  might  be  mistaken,  and  did  not  make  a  report  to  tbe 
council,  officially,  till  the  fifth  day,  when  the  symptomi  a»- 
fsumed  such  an  aspect,  as  left  no  doubt  of  its  real  nature  ;  for 
itow  one  patient  was  attacked  with  the  black  or  cofiee-groiind 
Vomit ;  another  had  a  livid  countenance,  with  peteehise  ;  a 
third  turned  yellow  ;  a  fourth  had  black  vomit,  and  was  yel- 
low ;  a  fifth  had  black  vomit  and  stools  ;  and  a  sixth  black 
Tomit  and  stools,  and  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  mouthy 
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stoQiacfa,  &c.  and  all   of  them  great  sickness  at  the  sto- 
mach. 

Six  persons  died  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  day  from  the 
attack.  These  symptoms,  connected  with  the  suddenness 
of  the  deaths,  Sec,  will  clearly  point  out  to  any  person  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  case,  that  it  was  unequivocally  the 
yellow  or  malignant  fever. 

I  will  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, and  draw  the  conclusion  that  appears  to  me  naturally 
and  fairly  to  result  from  it. 

It  then  appears  that  the  town  of  Providence  has  enjoyed 
a  great  degree  of  health  for  several  years  past,  and  been  ex- 
empt from  those  epidemics  supposed  the  precursors  of  yel- 
low fever.  That  about  the  20th  of  July,  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen persons  were  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  in  a  small  dis- 
trict}  till  this  time  remarkably  healthy.  That  this  district 
Tvas  very  clean  and  free  from  any  obvious  cause  of  sickness 
about  the  houses,  stores,  docks,  or  wharves ;  but  that  three' 
different  vessels,  from  three  different  ports  of  the  West  In- 
dies, had  arrived  at,  and  unloaded  on,  the  wharves  of  this 
district,  without  performing  quarantine,  or  being  cleansed  ; 
that  one  had  lost  two  men  with  yellow  kvevy  at  St.  Croix  ; 
another  was  suspected  to  be  infected,  by  the  owner  ;  and 
that  the  third  had  had  sickness  on  the  homeward  bound 
passage  :  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  and  the  vessels 
were  removed  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  that  the  fever  ceased ; 
that  about  the  middle  of  August,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
returned  to  their  habitations  in  this  district;  that  they  have 
been  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  no  sickness  had  recurred, 
notwithstanding  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  condition 
of  this  district,  except  six  loads  of  sand  put  into  one  dock, 
merely  because  two  privies  were  over  it,  but  which  were  not, 
in  any  manner,  remarkably  filthy  ;  that  many  of  the  sick 
had  been  on  board  of  the  suspected  vessels ;  and,  finally? 

VOL.  IV.  T  2 


K\a\  «hrfT  \ArL  Ujtr,  cpvrl  t5^:' *»^  r-J  :"ift  <nr^-«DC  cidfeitOTC' 

hui  iu  ori;Dat  w  ^s^wlr  4aK»>.oflr  oc  o\^^z.  ccrnecteJ  wilh 
i>ae  '/r  aSI  thr<«  of  15:*  res^U  itxnt,  cuTtZiooeA.  Tiik  a, 
at  k**t,  my  offir,io^r  ♦fcckk'JIi' ;  acd  w.!  ocrSy  cf  tiic  ferer 
rf  thi*  jtsAtf  fcal  in  exc^i  epidemic  tci'-o*  iJtTer  in  risk  iovn, 
I  toink  I  hare  tbe  moftt  oseqanocil  eil-Jecc*  of  i:«  impor- 
talion  ;  atd  even  m  ftlnx'yvl  erery  * jor  idic  caae,  I  hire  beea 
able  to  trace  a  coDsection  irilh  a  socrce  of  fo?tK?3  ons^, 
either  at  the  timr,  or,  perhaps,  br  kae«!edre  cf  A  obtaioed 
a  long  time  after. 

Tiro  such  injitances  hare  come  to  mr  ksovledbe  lately. 

KoiTy  Dotwitbfttandinz  my  belief  tl^t  the  coota^Mi  b  im- 
ported, 1  thtrtk  it  proper  to  obserre,  that  I  ako  belicTe,  tbat 
it  requires  rsfttne  fieculiar,  afypropriate.  asd  to  me,  inexplica- 
ble ropdition  in  our  atmof»phere,  to  render  it  capable  of  pio- 
pai;4tion,  either  as  a  medium,  throu^ti  which  tbe  cootaooo 
fnsty  \i^  h'jtrH'4ii.  or  by  rombininj  with  it.  and  ibus  recdering 
it  ac  ive.  It  is  like  tinder  filled  to  reueive  a  spark  of  fire, 
and  un  far  a-^  this  approjiriate  state  of  air  extends,  when  sa- 
Aurat#;d  or  con^arninatcd  with  tlie  foreign  or  contagious  prin- 
ciple, M)  far  is  if  capable  of  conrniunicatiog  the  disease  to 
iliose  who  inhale  it,  and  are  predisjiosed  to  it  :  and  I  am  led 
lo  thin  conclusion  frofn  the  following  circumstance.^ :  The 
iliheaHe,  I  believe,  generally  appears  first  as  an  epidemic,  or 
in  its  propji2,J«tin2  slale,  near  to,  or  about  wharves  and  dock^} 
and  extends  itH  influence  gradually  and  progressively  ;  so  that 
if  a  palient  ever  ho  bad,  and  even  dies  with  it,  is  carried  into 
the  country,  or,  in  the  bej^inning  of  the  epidemic,  into  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  town  or  cily,  remote  from  the  water,  he 
doeu  not  convey  the  disorder,  even  to  those  in  frequent  coa- 
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tact  with  him  :  at  least,  this  has  been  the  case  with  us,  and 
I  believe  is  generally  admitted  as  fact  in  other  places. 

Now,  if  this  fever  possessed  the  common  character  of 
other  contagious  diseases,  it  would,  like  them,  in  all  situations, 
and  in  all  seasons,  be  more  or  less  capable  of  propagating  its 
kind  under  these  different  circumstances. 

What  this  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is,  that  by  assimi^ 
lating  with  the  contagion,  or  serving  as  a  medium  to  it,  which 
renders  it  so  destructive  to  the  human  race,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say,  or  even  conjecture  :  but  that  it  is  not  the  object  of 
our  senses,  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  long  and  much  obser- 
vation. The  inference,  however,  from  this  hypothesis  is 
obvious,  if  we  cannot  comprehend  the  condition  of  our  at- 
mosphere, which  renders  the  disease  capable  of  propagation, 
then  we  should  be  the  more  careful  to  prevent  the  foreign 
principle  from  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  domestic 
one.  This,  however,  is  a  task  truly  peculiar,  considering 
the  thousand  different  ways  by  running  articles  from  vessels, 
by  clothes  sent  from  them,  by  persons  visiting  them  secretly, 
&c.  &c.  by  which  it  may  be  conveyed. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  board  of  health  to  one  circumstance  attending 
yellow  fever  ;  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
investigating  its  nature,  and  so  obvious,  that  one  would  think, 
that  the  meanest  capacity  would  comprehend  it,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  is  overlooked  by  many  eminent  and  ingeni- 
ous men.  It  is  this  :  that  the  first  frost,  or  what  is  called 
black  frost,  destroys  the  real  yellow  fever  radically,  although 
it  may,  at  this  time,  have  extended  its  influence  ever  so  far ; 
whereas  the 'bilious  and  other  fevers  of  our  country,  which 
are  said  to  be  only  grades  of  the  yellow  fever,  are  often  ex- 
tended into,  and  through  the  winter  and  spring.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears to  gie  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  cause  which  is  capable 
to  destroy  the  highest  grade  of  a  fever,  should  be  unable  to 
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produce  tbe  same  effect  upon  the  lower  degrees  of  it :  but 
as  we  every  year  see,  that  frost  radically  destroys  the  yel- 
low fever  at  once,  while  our  other  fevers  continue  througli 
the  winter,  in  many  cases,  the  inference  is  plain  and  irresisti- 
ble, that  there  is  a  speciBc  difference  between  them,  although 
there  may  be  some  symptoms  in  common  to  them  all. 

With  respect  to  a  retrospective  view  of  former  years,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  refer  the  board  of  health  to  some  docu- 
ments I  am  about  to  send  on  to  .Dr«  Hosack  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  I  shall  request  him  to  give  them  the  perusal 
of,  if  they  should  deem  them  of  sufficient  consequence. 

You  will  please  to  tender  my  respects  to  the  Board  of 
Health. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Pardon  Boweit. 

September  loth,  1205. 
SIR, 

I  have  been  under  the  necessity  to  withhold  my  commn- 
uidation  until  this  time,  as  I  was  informed  that  one  of  the 
circumstances  mentioned  therein,  was  not  correct,  and  the 
persons  capable  of  giving  correct  information  were  absent. 
I  have  this  moment  seen  one  of  them,  and  am  now  able  to 
say,  that  instead  of  the  brig  Juno's  having  one  or  two  per- 
sons sick  on  the  homeward  bound  passage,  she  had  only  one 
man  sick  or  unwell  several  days  in  the  Havanna,  but  was 
able  to  do  his  duty  home.  This  vessel  was  also  at  New- 
Providence  during  her  voyage. 

No  person  is  or  has  been  sick  in  the  district,  where  our 
fever  prevailed,  and  the  inhabitants  are  all  returned,  with 
but  a  few  exceptions. 

Yours,  with  esteem,  &c. 

Pardon  Bowen. 
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IIL    . 

Observations  on  the  foreign  origin  and  contagious  No- 
ture  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  Provi- 
dence,  Rhode^hland,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Slates* 
In  a  letter  to  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  Nerv-Yorkj  from 
Dr.  Pardon  Bowen,  Physician^  JUiode-Island. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  diseases,  with  their  modes  of 
operation  on  animal  bodies,  have,  from  the  earliest  historj 
of  medicine,  employed  the  researches,  and  exercised  the  in- 
geouitjr  of  physicians  and  philosophers,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  great  mass  of  what  are 
called  facts,  have  been  produced  to  establish  their  origin,  and 
an  abundance  of  curious  and  ingenious  theories,  framed  to 
elucidate  their  nature  and  modus  operandi^  yet,  they  still 
remain  obscured  with  great  doubts  and  ambiguity ;  and  it  is 
probable  they  will  remain  so  in  a  great  degree,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  aids  furnished  by  the  recent,  numerous,  and  won- 
derful discoveries,  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  the  collateral 
branches  of  medicine. 

It  is  true,  that  we  often  can  trace  a  connected  train  or 
series  of  symptoms,  and  thus  name  a  disease ;  but  to  discover 
and  elucidate  the  material  or  cause,  or  a  complication  and 
combination  of  causes,  and  their  mode  of  operation  on  animal 
bodies,  constituting  a  disease,  is  far,  very  far,  beyond  my 
comprehension  ;  and  that  it  was  also  beyond  that  of  all  the 
theorists  and  system  makers  up  to  the  present  time,  is  prov- 
ed, by  each  in  succession  building  his  own  system  on  tiie 
abolition  of  that  of  his  predecessors. 
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lii»?LH  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  cause  of  a  disease, 
be  it  contagious  or  infectious,  or  of  whatever  class  you  may 
please  to  designate  it,  operates  on  the  living  animal  system, 
so  as  to  produce  the  peculiar  morbid  action  or  excitement 
constituting  its  .iirticular  nature,  as  it  is  to  comprehend  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind,  by  the  power  of  volition,  operates 
on  the  muscular  fibres  of  particular  parts,  to  excite  them 
into  action,  and  produce  certain  determinate  movements,  and 
this  without  the  knowledge  of  the  animal,  of  even  the  mus- 
cles put  in  requisition. 

This  fact  is  continually  passing  in  review  before  us;  and 
yet  after  a  \ap^e  of  many  thousand  years,  and  the  united  re- 
searches of  mankind,  what  do  we  know  further  respecting 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  mind  acts  on  matter  T 
What  new  thing,  or  new  fact,  has  thrown  a  ray  of  light  upon 
it,  to  irradiate  the  benighted  understanduig — to  withdraw  the 
imi>erviou8  veil,  and  disclose  this  arcanum  of  nature?  None! 
and,  probably,  mankind  ever  will  remain  in  profound  ignorance 
of  it,  while  they  retain  their  mortal  form  and  nature :  for  only 
spirit,  after  death,  can  comprehend  how  spirit,  or  the  vital 
principle,  can  operate  on  substantial  forms. 

Althouj^h  I  have  said,  that  I  conceive  it  iniiK)SsibIe  to 
comprehend  tlie  nature  and  modus  opvrtniJi  of  diseases  be- 
yond the  nohoiogical  classification  of  them,  and  that,  in  ge- 
neral, their  source  or  origin,  was  involved  in  much  obscurity ; 
yet  I  shall  endeavour,  by  producing  a  series  of  facts,  to 
prove  the  origin  of  one  that  lias  excited  more  interest,  and 
produced  uioi'e  alarm,  for  some  years  past,  than  any  that  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  medical  science  in  America  :  I 
mean  the  yellow  fever.  And  I  \via.h  to  have  it  distinctly 
iinderst(K)d,  that  when  I  speak  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  that  disorder  described  by  Dr.  Chisholm  and 
other  writers,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  West-Indies  since 
the  year  1793;  and  which  I  believe  to  be  a  difierent  disease, 
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and  more  malignant  than  that  which  was  called  yellow  fever 
before  that  period ;  at  least  it  appears  so  to  me,  and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  view  the  disorder  in  both  of  the  periods 
above  alluded  to ;  having  been  surgeon  of  a  ship  in  His* 
paniola  in  the  year  1782,  when  the  disease,  then- called  yel- 
low fever,  raged  with  as  much  violence  as  is  usual  in  that 
climate,  and  seized  many  of  the  crew  on  ship-board,  labour* 
ing  under  every  disadvantage  of  foul  air,  and  crowded  so 
close  in  their  hammocks,  between  decks,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  between  them  ;  when,  under  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, only  seven  out  of  more  than  one  hundred  men 
died. 

It  IS  now  several  years  since  the  yellow  fever,  that  terrible 
scourge  of  our  maritime  towns  and  cities,  has  visited  the 
United  States,  at  least  the  northern  section  of  them ;  and 
we  can  now  contemplate  it  more  calmly,  and  weigh  the  evi- 
dences respecting  its  origin  with  much  more  accuracy,  and 
make  up  a  judgment  with  more  precision,  than  when  our 
mbds  were  agitated  with  the  apprehension  of  its  annual 
visits. 

It  is  generally  well  known,  how  much  the  question  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  fever  has  engaged  th^  attention, 
and  employed  the  pens  of  writers  in  medic^ine,  and  how 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  by  other 
people,  without  settling  the  point  in  dispute  ;  but  as  every 
one  ought,  without  being  biased  by  preconceived  opinion?, 
to  make  up  his  judgment  upon  any  point  by  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  facts  and  evidences  brought  in  support  of  it  ; 
so,  I  suppose,  diJOTerent  persons  have  formed  different  opinions 
about  its  origin,  according  as  the  weight  of  evidence  has 
inclined  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

There  are  many,  I  know,  who  are  led  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  without  taking  the  pains  of  investigating  facts  for 
themselves  ;  and  others  influenced  by  the  pride  of  opinion, 
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who,  having  once  imbibed  an  erroneous  idea,  will  never  relin- 
quish it. 

For  myself,  I  had  early  enlerlained  the  opinion,  that  the 
yellow  fever  was  an  imported  disease ;  and  it  may  appear 
singular  to  you,  when  I  declare,  that  I  was  led  to  this  belief 
by  reading  Dr.  Rusli's  treatise  upon  the  yellow  fever  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1793,  to  prove  its  domestic  origin. 
But  the  history  of  that  fever,  as  given  by  him,  appears  to 
me  to  warrant  a  belief  of  its  foreign  origin.  I,  however, 
held  my  mind  open  to  conviction,  to  be  either  confirmed  or 
changed  in  my  opinion,  as  further  and  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence should  appear. 

And  I  can  most  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  great 
mass  of  evidence  produced  since  that  period,  has  fully  con- 
firmed me  in  the  belief  that  the  yellow  fever,  whenever  it 
has  appeared  in  this  town  in  an  epidemic  form,  has  always 
been  imported,  as  well  as  in  every  sporadic  case. 

To  support  this  opinion,  I  must  go  back  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  fever  in  this  town,  and  adduce  a  series  of 
facts  upon  which  it  is  founded  ;  and  in  order  more  fully  to 
support  it,  I  shall  submit  a  chain  of  reasoning  growing  out  of 
these  facts,  and  connected  with  the  circumstances  attending 
them. 

The  first  case  tliat  I  saw  in  this  country  that  I  consider  to 
have  been  the  genuine  yellow  fever,  was  that  of  my  nephew, 
the  son  of  the  late  John  I.  Clark,  who  came  through  Phila- 
delphia during  the  early  period  of  the  fever  there,  in  the 
year  1 793 ;  from  whence  he  arrived  in  this  town  after  a  short 
passage,  was  taken  immediately  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  days 
with  what  appeared  to  us  afterwards  the  real  yellow  fever. 

No  other  case,  either  in  the  family,  or  in  the  town,  oc- 
curred, to  my  knowledge,  in  that  season. 

In  the  year  1794,  several  cases  occurred,  attended  with 
circumstances  so  peculiar  and  strongly  marked,  that  they 
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kiade  a  deep  impression  ob  mj  mind,  and  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  tfaey>  at  least,  were  imported^  and  of  foreign 
origin. 

In  August  of  this  year,  (1794,)  Captain  Joseph  Gould  ar- 
rived in  a  schooner  from  North-Carolina,  being  himself  and 
two  more>  out  of  three  persons  who  comprised  his  crew  on 
board,  sick ;  they  were  so  ill  when  they  arrived  in  the  river, 
that  they  could  not  get  the  vessel  to  the  wharf;  and  I  visit- 
ed them  on  hoard,  and  found  these  three  persons  labouring 
under  9II  the  marked  symptoms  of  yellow  fever ;  such  as 
great  distress  and  sickness  at  stomach,  yellow  skin,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  black  vomit ;  this  man  died  and  was  buried 
in  Rehoboth  ;  but  as  I  had  pronounced  it  the  yellow  fever, 
the  alarm  spread,  and  only  two  or  three  persons  followed  the 
hearse  at  a  distance. 

It  now  became  a  question  with  me  to  determine  how  these 
people  came  by  the  fever :  and  to  my  repeated  inquiries  Capt. 
Gould  replied,  that  they  came  from  Wilmington,  in  North- 
Carolina,  and  that  it  was  as  healthy  as  usual  there  ;  and  that 
no  yellow  fever,  or  other  epidemic,  prevailed  in  the  town  or 
neighbourhood :  and  t  then  concluded,  that  these  cases  either 
originated  on  board  the  vessel,  or  in  North- Carolina,  and  did 
not  stand  connected  with  the  West-India  yellow  fever. 

It  so  happened,  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
before-mentioned  schooner,  Capt.  John  Bullock  arrived  in 
another  vessel,  from  another  port  in  North-Carolina,  very 
pick.  I  was  called  to  him,  and  found  him  labouring  under 
the  most  marked  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  He  recovered  ; 
and  to  my  inquiries  answered  as  Capt.  Gould  had  done,  viz« 
that  no  sickness  had  prevailed  before  or  at  his  departure, 
either  near  the  river,  or  at  the  port  he  sailed  from ;  and  that 
no  oth^r  person  on  board  his  vessel  had  been  sick,  or  was  taken 
with  the  fever  afterwards.  This  more  fully  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  that  this  case  of  yellow  fever  also  originated  oq 
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board  his  vessel,  unconnected  willi  Uie  West-Indies ;  and, 
probably,  1  should  ever  liave  remained  in  this  belief,  ifCapt. 
Gould,  who  came  home  in  Ihe  first  vessel,  had  not  survived. 
Some  time  after  his  recovery,  recollecting  the  earnestoess  of 
my  inquiries  respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  vessel  and 
voyage,  lie  came  to  inform  me  of  certain  facts  which  have  a 
material  bearing  on  the  point  in  dispute,  and  tended,  as  much 
as  any  thing  I  had  become  acquainted  witlj,  to  establish  my 
belief  in  the  foreign  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  aud  particulary 
its  connexion  with  the  West-Indies. 

lie  gave  me  the  following  circumstantial  information,  viz. 
That  Capt.  Slocum  sailed  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  himself 
and  his  father-in-law,  Capt.  John  Bullock,  from  an  infected  port 
in  the  West-Indies :  that  he  lost  three  of  his  hands  with  yellow 
fever  on  the  homeward  voyage :  that  lie  arrived  at  this  port 
with  a  cargo  of  West-India  produce ;  and  his  crew  being  most 
of  them  dead,  and  he  himself  quite  indisposed,  Capt.  Gould 
went  on  board  with  another  set  of  hands,  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly for  Wilmington,  in  North-Camlina,  where  he  arrived 
after  a  short  passage,  and  discharged  his  cargo,  and  set  out 
immediately  on  i;is  return  voyage  ;  during  which,  lie  and  two 
of  his  men  were  seized  with  the  fever,  as  before  related.  He 
further  informed  me,  that  the  vess4:l  had  undergone  no  kind  of 
cleansing  or  purification,  cilhcr  at  Proviilence,  during  the 
voyage,  or  at  Wilmingfon. 

This  information  unfolded  tlie  source,  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  from  wlience  he  and  his  crc.v  derived  their  fever ; 
but  it  threu'  no  light  upon  the  raso  of  Ids  fatfier-in-law,  Capt. 
Bullock,  whose  vessel  iiad  not  heen  in  the  West- Indies,  like 
the  other;  and  the  port  in  North  Carolina  from  w!]encc  she 
sailed  was  healtliy,  and  v,i,}iO(\y  on  board  of  her  I?ad  been  sick 
except  himself;  and  \(:\  [.U  was  as  decided  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  as  those  in  thi  (iisL  vessel. 

Capt.  Gould  then  proceeded  to  disclose  another  fact,  which 
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resolved  every  doubt,  and  corroborated,  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner,  the  origin  of  the  fever  in  both  vessels. 

He  stated,  that  Bullock  and  himself  were  joint  owners  of 
botl!  vessels  ;  that  they  sailed  about  the  same  time  from  dif- 
ferent ports  in  North-Carolina ;  that  they  met  at  sea,  and 
that  Capt.  Bullock  went  on  board  Capt.  Gould's  vessel,  and 
staid  one  night ;  and  it  appeared  that  Capt.  Bullock  was  at- 
tacked with  yellow  fever  in  about  six  days  afterwards.  The 
case,  then,  stands  thus :  Capt.  Slocum  arrived  from  a  port 
in  the  West-Indies  where  tlie  yellow  fever  prevailed ;  three 
of  his  hands  died  witli  it  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  he  was 
himself  sick.  Capt.  Gould,  with  a  fresh  set  of  hands,  went 
on  board,  without  any  kind  of  cleansing  of  said  vessel,  pro- 
ceeded to  Wilmington,  and  on  his  return  was  himself,  and 
two  of  his  j>eo:)le,  seized  with  yellow -fever.  His  father-in- 
Jaw,  Capt.  Bullock,  went  on  board  his  infected  vessel  at  sea, 
staid  on  board  one  night,  and  came  down  with  the  same  fever 
in  about  six  days  after.  Thus  affording  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  the  case  will  admit  of,  of  the  foreign  origin  of  this 
fever.  How  clear  and  connected  are  the  series  of  facts,  with- 
out any  interruption  in  its  links,  all  tending  to  prove  this 
point !  approaching  as  near  to  the  certainty  of  mathematical 
demonstration  as  this  kind  of  evidence  will  admit  of.  No- 
body took  the  disease  from  these  patients.  And  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  all  the  above  staled  facts  can  now  be  substantia^ 
ted  by  living  witnesses. 

In  the  year  1795,  I  attended  a  person  from  New- York,  who 
died  with  yellow  fever,  near  the  market,  in  a  large  house  crowd- 
ed with  tenants,  and  under  circumstances  apparently  favoura- 
ble to  its  propagation,  and  yet  nobody  took  it  from  him.  He 
had  a  yellow  skin,  petechias,  hemorrhage,  and  black  vomit. 
The  yellow  fever  was  in  New- York  when  he  left  it. 

Passing  over  these  scattered  and  solitary  cases,  I  come 
BOW  to  the  year  1797,  when  our  first  epidemic  yellow  fever 
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appeared  amongst  us,  carrying  desolation  tlirongh  Ibe  district 
where  it  raged,  and  dismay  and  terror  through  the  town  and 
country. 

Here,  too,  the  evidences  of  its  foreign  origin  were  so  clear 
and  conclusive,  that  it  would  appear  impossible  that  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  could  withhold  its  assent  to  it.  I  will  relate 
its  history : 

About  the  4th  of  August,  1797,  the  schooner  Betsy,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Wardwell  and  Coxwetl,  of  Bristol,  and 
commanded  by  Capt.  Burr,  arrived  at  this  port  from  the 
West-Indies,  and  came  to  at  Capt.  Joseph  Tillinghast's 
wharf,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  where  she  lay  for  some 
time.  In  about  six  days,  eight  persons,  in  different  and  re- 
mote parts  of  the  town,  were  all  attacked  with  a  fever  of  a 
similar  character,  which  destroyed  seven  of  them  in  five  or 
six  days,  and  excited  a  universal  alarm  ;  and  the  more  so, 
considering  the  patients  resided  so  far  apart,  rendering  it 
thus  more  difficult  to  assign  any  local  cause  for  it,  and  thus 
also  preventing  the  inhabitants  from  taking  the  usual  precau- 
tionary steps  to  gnard  against  it. 

At  the  same  time  these  seven  persons  died  in  town,  Mr. 
Cole,  a  custom-house  x)fBcer  belonging  to  Warren,  twelve 
miles  from  this  town,  and  Mr.  Wimor  of  Rehoboth,  about 
four  miles  distant,  were  both  seized  and  died  with  the  same 
fever  in  a  few  days  after  the  attack,  as  appeared  by  correct 
information  obtained  from  persons  who  witnessed  their  sick- 
ness. I  was  requested  to  visit  both  of  them,  but  was  unable 
to  leave  town  on  account  of  the  sickness  and  alarm  here. 

The  eight  persons  above  alluded  to  in  this  town,  were 
William  Tillinghast  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  the  wife  of  our  town 
treasurer,  who  lived  near  Joseph  Tillighast's  wharf,  where 
the  above-mentioned  schooner  Betsey  lay,  four  women  in 
John  Brown's  long  house,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  some 
distance  below  this  vessel,  and  Lemuel  Pitcher,  and . 
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Fuller,  in  George  street,  a  Very  remote  and  elevated  situa- 
tion* 

You  will  at  once  see,  sir,  that  these  persons  lived  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  some  near  the 
river,  some,  as  Pitcher  and  Fuller,  in  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  town,  Wimor  in  the  country,  and  Cole  in 
Warren.  And  the  question  will  naturally  arise  in  your 
mind,  how  it  was  possible,  that  all  these  people  could  be  at- 
tacked with  the  same  fever  from  one  and  the  same  source  ? 

This,  I  l\!ope,  I  shall  prove,  to  your  satisfaction,  they  did. 
I  confess,  however,  on  a  first  view,  and  a  superficial  obser- 
vation of  the  case,  it  appears  to  be  impossible.  But  when 
we  come  ^o  examine  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
these  cases,  we  can  find  in  all  of  them  the  most  direct  con- 
nection and  communication,  either  with  the  schooner  at  Til- 
Iinghast's  wharf,  or  with  persons  or  clothes  of  sick  persons, 
who  came  home  in  her,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Arnold, 
residing  so  near  her,  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  her  con- 
tagious, infiuence. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation,  I  will  first  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  cases  of  the  four  women  in  Mr.  Brown's  house, 
a  considerable  distance  below  the  vessel,  and  who  had  not 
been  near  her,  and  must,  if  they  took  the  fever  from  her, 
bave  taken  it  indirectly,  and  this  I  shall  prove  to  you,  was 
the  fact.  Obadiali  Biown,  one  of  her  crew,  came  home 
sick  at  the  time  of  his  landing,  and  went  directly  to  this 
house,  where  his  sister  then  lived,'  and  carried  his  bedding 
with  him.  Bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  this  house  contain- 
ed nine  families,  comprising  thirty -five  souls  ;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  on  the  next  day,  or  the  day  following,  while 
bis  sister  was  pounding  the  blankets  on  which  he  had  Iain 
during  his  sickness,  in  a  barrel  with  hot  water,  these  four, 
these  very  identical  four  women,  came  into  the  room  from 
four  other  families  in  the  house,  and  stood  near,  and  partljr 
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over  (lie  barrel  for  about  half  an  hour  during  the  operation, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  thereafter,  were  all  taken  with  thek 
fever,  and  three  of  them  died  in  four  days  from  this  period. 
Tiiese  facts  I  had  from  the  survivor,  who  was  a  member  of 
Dr.  Gano's  church,  and  was  informed,  at  the  time,  of  the  im- 
portance tliat  the  information  she  would  give  should  be  cor- 
rect. And  it  is  a  [Kiwerful  corroborating  proof  of  its  foreign 
oriv^in,  that  no  other  persons  of  the  numerous  tenants  of  this 
house  took  the  disease,  whicii  almost  certainly  would  have 
happened,  considering  its  crowded  situation,  if  it  had  origina- 
ted in,  or  near  it. 

It  is  true,  this  inference  has  been  objected  to,  because  the 
woman  ;>oundiiig  tlie  clothes  escaped  tlie  complaint.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  argument ;  for  it  ia  well 
kfiown,  that  some  are  not  predis{)osed  to  take  the  fever. 
And,  besides,  I  conceive  it  very  {K>ssible,  that  tlie  powerful 
state  of  excitement  she  was  under  by  so  hard  labour,  and 
the  perspiration  she  was  in,  might  have.  |)revented  its  action 
upon  her  system,  or  have  carried  it  off  if  inhaled. 

Look  now  at  Fuller  and  Pitcher's  cases,  in  George  street  : 
These,  also,  will  tend  to  prove,  most  powerfully,  that  they 
received  their  fever  from  this  same  vessel,  living  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  general  scene  of  the  ensuing  sickness,  in 
an  elevated  and  airy  situation  :  no  one  can  suppose,  or  will 
venture  to  say,  that  causes,  usually  assigned  to  produce  the 
disease,  existed  near  their  habitations.  When  a  cause  is 
sometimes  known  to  produce  a  given  effect,  even  if  this  ef- 
fect does  not  seem  to  follow  regularly  the  apparent  cause,  it 
is  much  more  philosophical  to  explain  the  effect  from  this 
cause,  than  from  an  imaginary  one,  or  from  no  cause  at  all, 
as  was  the  case  with  these  two  men  ;  but  here  we  have  a 
cause  fully  sufficient  to  explain  the  effect  in  tjie  most  satis- 
ictory  manner,  and  remove  every  difficulty  resting  upon  it. 
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These  two  men,  Pitcher  and  Fuller,  worked  in  their  shops 
on  the  head  of  Gifford's  wharf,  within  seventy-four  feet  of 
the  infected  vessel  at  Tillinghast's  wharf;  and  it  is  also  known, 
that  Fuller  not  only  did  work  for,  but  was  on  board  of  her. 

Wimor  and  Cole's  cases,  were,  if  possible,  more  abso- 
lute and  conclusive  proofs  of  the  foreign  origin  of  this  fever, 
than  either  of  the  foregoing  ;  and  also,  that  they  both  de- 
rived their  fever  from  the  same  source  ;  for  it  can  be  proved, 
that  both  had  been  on  board  the  infected  schooner  while  on 
her  passage  up  the  river.  And  it  would  be  a  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  that  only  one  {>erson  should  die  in  Re- 
hobotfa,  and  one  in  Warren,  this  season,  with  yellow  fever, 
and  that  each  of  these  had  been  on  board  this  vessel ;  un- 
less you  admit  the  supposition  that  they  took  the  fever  from 
hen 

Tillinghast  not  only  lived  near  the  vessel,  but  had  been 
on  board  of  her  ;  and  Mrs.  Arnold  resided  very  near,  and 
directly  opposite  the  wharf  where  she  lay. 

The  fever  by  this  time  excited  the  utmost  alarm  and  ter- 
ror, both  on  account  of  its  mortality,  and  the  numbers  seized 
with  it ;  and  it  was  now,  after  the  foregoing  eight  cases,  con- 
fined entirely  to  a  small  circle  in  Tillinghast,  GiflTord,  and 
Arnold's  houses,  the  three  most  contiguous  to  this  vessel ; 
and  froovit  gradually  extended,  as  from  a  central  point,  till 
i(s  progress  was  finally  stopped  by  frost  ;  forty-two  persona 
falling  victims  to  its  fury.  Of  these,  sixteen  died  in  three 
houses  most  contiguous  to  the  vessel.  And  from  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's every  soul  was  swept  off. 

I  presume  that  it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  was  the  ge- 
nuine yellow  fever.  If,  however,  any  doubts  remain  about  it, 
I  will  describe  the  general  course  of  its  symptoms,  which  I 
think  must  remove  them.  I  will  take  Mr.  William  Tilling- 
hast's  case,  a  journal  of  which  I  have  preserved.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  symptoins  were,  a  yellowish  flush  about  hit 
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{Ni>ii£c  of  infection  and  yellow  fever  as  the  most  zealous  ad. 
vocates  of  domestic  origin  could  conjure  up :  but  how  stood 
the  facts  respecting  them  ?  Why,  the  yellow  fever,  already 
existing  jn  a  central  point  between  both,  gradually  extended 
itself  toward  them,  till  it  arrived,  at  length,  to  within  a  few 
houses  of  them,  at  each  extreme,  and  there  stopt.  No  per- 
son employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  north  boundary  took  it ; 
and  those  engaged  at  the  other  extreme  in  the  distilleries 
pursued  their  employment  through  the  whole  course  of  it, 
without  the  slightest  attack. 

These,  sir,  are  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  ne- 
cessarily arrest  the  attention  of  every  person  disposed  to 
scrutinize  facts ;  and  I  will  hazard  the  temerity  to  propound 
this  query  :  Did  the  putrid  exhalations,  the  mephitic  gassest 
and  the«eptic  acid,  evolved,  and  continually  issuing  from 
these  magazines  of  corruption,  arrest,  in  any  degree,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ?  Or  was  it  some  other  powerful 
agent  that  interposed  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  this  ter- 
rible malady  ?  I  will  not  presume  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive to  the  first  of  these  queries.  I  cannot  believe  a  thing 
so  totally  repugnant  to  the  universally  received  opinion  of 
mankind ;  and  yet  I  think  more  facts  and  further  observa- 
tions are  required,  before  we  make  up  a  final  decision  about 
i(. 

-Of  (he  yellow  fever  of  the  year  1800,  I  shall  say  but 
little,  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  relate  many  circum- 
stances from  personal  knowledge,  as  I  was  absent  at  its 
commencement,  and  during  a  great  part  of  its  continuance  'r 
but  I  believe  the  foreign  origin  of  this  particular  epidemic 
has  been  generally  admitted,  even  by  persons  who  believe 
in  the  domestic  origin  of  almost  all  other  cases  of  it.  Nay^ 
they  eveu  point  out  the  identical  chest  of  infected  clothes 
brought  into  Carr's  house,  which  were  there  opened  and 
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fraslied,  and  from  whence  the  fever  immefliately  spread  iir 
every  direction. 

Passing  over  this,  we  come  uonr  fo  the  fever  of  1805, 
the  third  epidemic  yellow  fever  of  tills  town,  Goncernieg 
which,  I  shall  pnuluce  facts  and  evidences  of  its  origiD, 
that  I  sliould  hope  wouhl  carry  conviction  to  every  mind 
not  rendered  impenetrable  by  preconceived  opinions  aod 
prejudices.  I  beg  first  to  premise,  that  before  and  at  the 
time  the  fever  made  its  appearancci  the  town  was,  in  general, 
remarkably  healthy ;  especially  that  part  of  it  which  was 
(he  seat  of  the  disease  immediately  preceding  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  and  that  the  town  had  enjoyed  a  great  share  of 
health  for  several  years  back ;  during  which  no  epidemic, 
catarrh,  angina,  or  other  complaint,  the  supposed  precur- 
sors of  yellow  fever,  had  occurred. 

Having  stated  these  facts,  I  proceed  to  the  history  of  tbLa 
epidemic. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1803,  the  brig  Planter  arrived  from 
St.  Croix ;  and  on  the  12th,  folloB'ing,  the  brig  Hiram  ar- 
rived from  Antigua,  and  the  brig  Juno  from  the  Havanna^ 
and    came   directly   up   to   Capt.   Godfrey    and   Dexter's 
wharves,  within  a  few  rods  of  each   other,  where  they  un- 
loaded without  any   cleansing  or  precautions  of  any  kiud ; 
and  I  ber;  leave  to  call  your  attention,  in  a    particular  man 
ner,  to  the  above  dates  when  these  vessels  arrived ;  and   te 
bear  in  mhid,  aho,  that    they   came   fn^n    infected   parts  j 
and  that  one  of  them,  the  Iliram,  had  had  sickness  on  board  : 
That  they  arrived  at  Godfrey  and   Dexter's  wharves,  while 
the  town  was  in  pcrfccl  security,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  full 
health,  on  the  'Ith  and  ]'2th  of  July,  and  there  unloaded  ;  and 
then  mark,  that  on  the  \\){h  follou-ini:;,  the  fever  first  appeared 
Captain  Dexter's  hou.-:(i ;  b.Mwcrn  which  time  and  the  25th 
lie  short  period  of  seven  ilays,  seventeen  persons  were 
jed  with  it,  in  a  srn.i!l  dl'strict  immediately  surrounding 
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tfaeee  vestsek ;  and,  also,  two  others,  whose  cases  will  here- 
after be  mentioned. 

At  this  time,  the  25th  July,  (six  persons  being  now  deaS 
with  the  fever)  the  town  council  ordered  the  above-mention- 
ed vessels,  and  every  inhabitant  within  certain  limits  around 
them;  removed,  both  sick  and  well ;  and  the  fever  imme- 
diately ceased,  except  in  two  instances ;  those  of  Clifford 
and  Trowbridge  ;  and  Clifford  declared  to  me,  that  he  had 
been  on  board  the  Hiram  after  her  removal.  And  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  Trowbridge  had  been 
in  the  infected  street ;  and  if  not,  it  is  known,  that  he  worked 
within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  where  the  fever  begun. 

Of  the  two  persons  attacked,  who  resided  at  a  distance 
fi?om  the  district,  one  was  Captain  John  Warner,  and  the 
other,  James  Masury,  jun. ;  both  of  whom  had  been  on  board 
the  suspected  vessels.  This  fact  is  not  denied ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  they  had  the  same  fever  with  the  others.  War- 
ner, in  addition  to  the  usual  symptoms,  was  yellow ;  and 
Maaury  died  on  the  fifth  day  with  black  vomit,  and  the  other 
csoncomitant  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  which  were  in  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  rigours,  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
eyes,  back  and  limbs,  prostration  of  the  strength,  suffused 
.  state  of  the  eyes,  sickness  and  distress  at  stomach ;  this  was 
a  constant  symptom ;  and  after  three  or  four  days,  petechis^, 
hemorrhages,  sublivid  or  yellow  skin,  and  black  vomit.  A 
bare  recital  of  these  symptoms  will  convince  you,  that  this 
disease  was  the  real  yellow  fever. 

I  before  satdj  that  the  town  council  had  ordered  the  sus- 
pected vessels,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  infected  dis- 
trict removed,  and  that  the  fever  immediately  ceased  ;  and 
M  complete  was  its  eradication,  that  except  the  cases  of 
,  Trowbridge  and  Clifford,  which  have  been  accounted  for, 
^md  I  hope  satisfactorily,  no  new  case  occurred,  although 
isanyof  the  inhabitants  returned  to  th^ir  houses  by  the  mid^ 
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die  of  AugUFt,  and  the  remainder^ bj  ihf*  lw**nti€th^  tbereiy 
period  when  the  yellow  fevei  generally  begins  its  career  in 
the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  also,  that  m»  alteration  was  made 
In  this  district ,  exce|it  by  casting  six  loads  of  sand  voder 
two  privies,  situated  over  the  water,  and  constantly  washed 
by  the  tides,  and  yet  find  no  leturn  of  the  ferer;  whereas 
in  every  other  instance,  when  it  has  av«:uined  its  epidemic 
form,  it  has  continued  itb  destructive  ravages  lUI  subdued  by 
frost,  we  are  irresife^tibly  led  to  seek  some  foreign  and  ex- 
traneous agent,  anned  with  powers  capable  of  producing  ao 
desolating  a  pestilence. 

If,  too,  we  take  into  consideration  the  local  situation  and 
circumstances  of  this  part  of  the  town,  and  its  inhabitants, 
their  houses  detached  from  each  other,  clean  and  well  ven* 
tilated,  their  possessors  easy  in  their  cxrcumstances,  annoy- 
ed by  DO  foul  sewers  or  gutters  near  them  or  the  wharves, 
and  the  docks  as  clean  and  free  from  filth  as  any  in  the  tomi, 
and  much  more  so  than  in  many  other  parts,  where  the  fever 
did  not  appear ;  we  are  compelled  to  ^eek  the  cause  in  the 
vessels  which  had  just  before  arrived  at  this  very  point,  and 
unloaded  without  cleansing  or  ventilation.  And  when,  added 
to  this,  we  unite  the  facts  of  their  coming  from  infected 
ports  in  the  West-Indies,  and  that  one  of  them  had  had 
sickness  on  board,  we  cannot  avoid,  from  the  clearest  induc- 
tions of  reason,  concluding,  that  one,  or  all  of  them,  were  the 
cause  or  causes  from  whence  the  fever  was  derived  ;  for  un- 
less we  admit  this  inference,  in  vain  shall  we  seek  any  other 
visible  or  assignable  cause  for  ih 

Before  quitting  the  history  of  this  particular  epidemic,  I 
will  relate  a  circumstance  of  some  weight,  as  tending  to  prove 
ihe  remarkable  exemption  of  the  whole  dJstr'ct  from  any  vi- 
aililfi  cause  of  the  diseasr 
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.  After  the  return  of  the  fugitives  to  their  hooves,  about  the 
middle  of  August,  expecting,  that  if  the  fev^r  were  of  lo- 
cal origin,  it  might  reappear,  they  sat  themselves  to  work 
to  discover  the  cause,  and  in  their  investigation  could  find 
nothing  in  the  district  that  could  support  such  an  opinion, 
except  the  two  privies  before  named.  These  were  situatec( 
on  both  sides  of  Christopher  Arnold's  dock ;  from  the  docl^ 
an  avenue  leads  to  the  street  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and 
eighty  in  length  ;  at  the  end  of  this  avenue  are  situated  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Arnold  and  Captain  Christopher  Shel- 
don's houses,  and  almost  directly  opposite,  Captain  Pardon 
Sheldon's  house;  and  notwithstanding  the  contiguity  of  those 
buildings,  to  the  only  spot  supposed  capable  of  causing  the 
fever,  not 'a  soul  in  them  was  attacked  with  it.  This  fact 
proves  that  these  privies  were  not  the  source  of  the  disease. 
I  jiad  the  curiosity  to  visit  them :  they  were  situated  at  the. 
sides  of  the  wharves  over  the  water,  and  daily  washed  by 
the  tides ;  and  the  most  fastidious  minds  might  have  ven- 
tured to  pay  their  devotion  at  those  temples  of  Cloacina 
without  Mruple. 

Having  thus  stated  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  town,  that  have  come 
under  my  immediate  observation,  or  been  derived  from  un- 
questionable sources,  and  which  can  now  be  substantiated  by 
Kving  witnesses,  I  shall  make  some  general  observations,  and 
draw  such  conclusions  as  are  warranted  by  the  facts  and  fair 
reasoning  from  them.     And 

Ist.  We  will  consider  the  general  state  of  health  of  the 
town,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  that  ap- 
peared in  an  epidemic  form* 

•2dly.  Something  further  of  the  situation  of  the  town,  re-, 
spnectiog  its  connections  with  docks,  wharves,  shipping,  &c. 
and, 
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3dly.  With  other  parts  of  the  town,  combiniDg  all  the 
bupposed  causes  of  yellonr  fever,  but  where  it  has  never  ap- 
peared, at  least  in  an  epidemic  form. 

With  respect  to  the  first  consideration,  the  general  stale 
of  health  of  the  town,  at,  and  preceding  the  several  epide- 
mic yellow  fevers,  I  would  observe,  that  in  (he  year  1799, 
we  had  a  singular  epidemic  for  our  climate  ;  many  persons 
became  yellow,  with  a  high  saffron  colour,  and  sometimes 
almost  black  urine,  costive  bowels,  &c.  but  with  neither 
fever  or  thirst.  Tiiis  was  undoubtedly  the  jaundice;  but 
what  constituted  iis  peculiarity  was,  tliat  it  was  accompani- 
ed in  many  cases  with  petechia?,  vibices  and  hemorrhages, 
and  yet  it  was  not  mortal.  In  only  one  case  did  it  prove 
fatal,  that  I  know  of. 

In  I7^M,  an  epidemic  fever  prevailed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  beginning,  and  being  principally  confined  to  the 
hill  near  Hayle*s  tavern,  and  from  thence  as  far  eastward  as 
the  high  ground  extended. 

In  ]7:.5,  another,  and  more  extensive  epidemic  fever  be- 
gan on  the  we«t  side  of  the  river,  appearing;  first  near  where 
the  Ihcatn:  now  stands.  Tliese  were  iinJoiibledly  the  fevers 
ofonr  country,  havins;  all  the  symptoms  ofoiir  typhus  fever, 
clivtTsitied  hy  the  peculiarity  of  constitution  in  many  cases ; 
Lu(  essentially  clifTerent  from  the  yellow  fuvcr  ;  and  the  mor- 
tality was  comparatively  sri:all,  considering  the  numbers  at- 
tarked. 

Durinc;  Ik*11i  tljrso  jcar.^  the  town  wa3  rcmarknbly  healthy 
on  the  fiist  side  of  the  river,  as  it  was  also  in  I7U*),  and  till' 
til*!  yellow  fever  brj^an  in  AuojUbt,  1707  ;  and  no  part  of  the 
tow  n  was  more  exennpt  from  sickness  during  these  years, 
than  that  wliicli  was  the  immediate  seat  of  tho  yellow  fever- 
With  respect  to  tlie  yellow  fever  of  1800,  I  do  not  know, 
that  any  reniaik:il»le  disc-ise  pnxedcd  it.  I  have  no  notes 
icajie'jting  tlie  Eubj^ct :  but  as  It  is  g'^nerally  a  !7i':-cd;  that 
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this  fever  was  not  of  local  origin^  it  is  less  material  to  deter- 
iDioe  this  point. 

With  respect  to  the  yellow  fever  of  180.^,  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  preceding  it  for  several  years,  and  till  its 
commencement,  the  town  had  enjoyed  a  remarkable  degree 
of  health. 

With  respect  to  the  second  consideration,  as  relating  to 
the  situation  and  connection  of  the  districts  where  the  fevers 
have  prevsdied,  with  shipping,  dotks,  wharves,  &c.  I  would 
observe : 

The  seat  of  the  first  fever,  that  of  1797,  was  from  Mr* 
Godfrey's  to  Mr.  Brown's  house,  opposite  Captain  N.  Power's, 
on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

That  of  1800,  from  Mr.  William  Thayer's  to  Thomas 
Sabin's;  and  the  last  epidemic  yellow  fever  of  1 S05,  was 
very  circumscribed,  occupying  only  a  small  circle  around 
Godfrey  and  Dexter's  houses  ;  the  three  epidemics  compris 
ipg  a- distance  short  of  five  hundred  paces.  These  difTcrent 
seats  of  the  fever,  you  will  perceive,  constitute  but  a  small 
part  of  the  town,  Yjounding  on  the  river :  they  pretty  much 
comprise  one  district  only,  and  stand  more  immediately  cf>i! 
nee  ted  with  the  shipping,  than  any  other  part  of  the  place, 
and  more  exposed  to  any  malignant  or  contagious  diseases 
thej  may  be  infected  with  on  their  arrival. 

Any  one  who  will  visit  this  part  of  the  town  when;  the^e 
fevers  prevailed,  or  who  had  viiited  it  during  those  [leriods, 
will  seek  in  vain  for  those  cc^use-iof  it^dom^rfitic  i^ri^n  mtu'ich 
•  lave  been  said  to  generate  it.  Let  u.*  e:i;;iroiri^:,  fjr  ir>  tt^ri<  *:., 
the  seat  of  the  yellow  fever  of  \\\^,  year  17^17  Vi^:w  th^ 
ground  gradually  ri^in^froc;  thr  river  up  to  tli^  \f.x<\L  'Xi^j-^ 
examine  the  liCiU^es  from  Gwifrfty -»  trj  Jofc.i  Kro'^r/;  lif,n'*: 
see  them  ck:ar*,  wcil  veotlUt^dj  iv!  <>'Trr'.^;'J  (totti  *:>/.?; 
other:  occupied  by  pecpl*^  in  ^jn^.y  f.,:(,.iCiiC\cj.f,*.,  -a: A  yt^'A 
iiveni:  go  down   to  Wic  lUrei  »r*d  wr^.;-»^*    ^'**  ■''''   •*'^** 
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also  clean  and  free  from  oflTensive  smelb ;  look  into  the  docka^ 
they  penetrate  but  a  little  way  in,  and  are  thus  the  more 
easily  washed  by  the  tides  ;  you  see  nothing  in  them  that 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ferer ;  with  less  dock  effluvia 
than  you  find  in  many  other  parts  of  the  town,  where  the 
fever  has  never  appeared.  In  a  more  particular  manner, 
look  at,  and  into  Mr.  James  Arnold^s  house  directly  oppo- 
site the  infected  vessel,  enjoying  a  large  open  space  in  front, 
of  120  feet  breadth,  and  reaping  all  the  benefits  of  the  sea 
breezes  ;  the  nouses  on  both  bides,  detached  on  the  south 
sixty  feet,  and  on  the  north  eighty  feet  distance,  and  con- 
nected backward  with  a  beautiful  small  meadow,  extending 
two  hundred  feet  eastward,  in  full  vegetation :  consider  all 
these  circumstances,  and  then  determine,  whether  this  is 
the  dwelling  you  would  have  selected  for  the  fever  to  exert 
its  most  mortal  and  concentrated  power  upon ;  and  yet  here, 
in  a  most  particular  manner,  it  exhibited  its  utmost  malig- 
nancy, leaving  not  a  soul  behind  to  mourn  its  ravages. 

If  it  IS  objected  to  the  above  description  of  this  part  of  the 
^own,  that  Mr.  John  Brown's  long  house  was  an  exception  to 
it,  I  grant  it,  for  here,  and  here  alone,  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  district,  was  there  an  accumulation  and  combination  of 
the  causes  supposed  capable  of  originating  the  disease:  but 
f  have,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  appearance 
of  it  here  before,  and  will  only  observe,  that  after  the  death 
of  the  three  women  who  died  in  this  house  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  fever,  no  other  person  was  attacked  in  it. 

The  foregoing  observations  respecting  the  seat  of  the  fever 
of  1797,  as  connected  with  the  shipping,  docks  and  wharves, 
the  cleanly  condition  of  the  houses,  the  comfortable  circum- 
stances of  their  tenants,  and  the  exemption  of  the  district 
generally,from  filth,  stench,  or  any  apparent  cause  of  disease, 
will  apply  with  equal  force,  to  the  seats  of  the  fevers  of  1800 
and  1805;  in  fact,  they  comprise  but  one  district  of  small 
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exteDt,  of  less  than  five  hundred  paces ;  the  first  of  the  fe- 
vers of  eaclr  year,  in  part,  running  into  that  of  the  others,  so 
that  it  is  needless  to  detain  you  longer  on  this  subject.  I  will 
only  ajppea!  to  the  knowledge  and  candour  of  those  gentle- 
men present,  who  were  here  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
fevers ;  and  ask  them,  whether  at  those  periods,  or  since^ 
while  visiting  in  this  district,  they  discovered,  by  their  or- 
gans of  sight  or  sraell,  or  through  any  other  channel,  any  of  \ 
those  causes  assigned  by  the  advocates  of  domestic  origin^ 
which  appeared  to  them  capable  of  generating  yellow  fever? 
And  I  will  go  further,  and  ask  them,  if  they  have  not,  in 
several  other  places  in  the  town,  seen  these  assigned  causes 
existing  in  a  high  degree  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  consideration,  viz*  that 
respectuig  other  parts  of  the  town,  combining  all  the  sup- 
posed materials  and  causes  of  the  fever,  and  yet,  where  it 
has  never  appeared,  at  least,  as  an  epidemic. 

And,  Istw  I  will  mention  the  three  distilleries  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  with  their  two  hundred  and  fifty  hogs,  wal- 
lowing in  tiieir  accumulated  filth ;  contiguous  to  which,  is 
the  sooth  dock,  with  its  waters  loaded  with  filth  and  putri- 
fyii^  materials,  brought  down  by  the  rivulet,  and  emptying 
into  it  the  aggregated  result  from  the  whole  range  of  the  hill 
east  of  the  town. 

So  prolific  was  this  source  thought  to  be  of  yellow  fever, 
that  one  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  in  an  essay  on  the 
subject,  considered  it  a  principal  one.  And  when  objections 
were  made  to  this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the  fevers  did 
not  appear  in  this  neighbourhood,  being  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance north  of  it,  he  broached  this  curious  hypothesis  to 
sapport  his  doctrine,  viz.  that  contiguous  to  tliis  sink  of  im- 
purity, on  its  south  side,  rises  Fox  Point  Hill,  eighty  or  one 
hsndred  feet  high ;  that  the  noxious  exlialationn  asceudipg, 
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were  kept  condensed  by  this  hill,  till  they  gained  the.  sum* 
mit,  when  tiiey  were  wafted,  by  the  southern  gales,  oyer  all 
the  contiguous  and  neighbouring  houses  and  hog  pens,  up  to 
TiHiiighast  and  GitFord's  wharves,  and  over  the  infected 
schooner,  and  then  descended,  fraught  with  pestilence  and 
desolation,  upon  this  devoted  spot. 

This  opinion  needs  no  refutation. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  other  parts  of  the  town, 
and  see,  if  the  above  described  situation  could  not  originate 
the  fever ,  whether  we  cannot  conceive  of  one,  so  combining, 
in  a  super-eminent  degree,  all  the  assignable  causes  of  domes- 
tic origin,  that  it  shall  absolutely  compel  our  assent. 

I  will  attempt  this  description.  We  will  first  suppose 
the  front,  or  head  of  a  dock  sixty  feet  wide,  made  by  a  street 
in  a  populous  part  of  the  town — let  this  dock  extend,  gradu- 
ally widening  southeasterly,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river ;  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  marshes  and 
stagnant  pond  holes,  and  on  the  other,  hemmed  in  by 
wharves :  next  let  us  imagine  the  water  of  this  dock  to  have 
DO  current,  in  consequence  of  its  confined  situation,  and  to 
be  very  shallow,  merely  rising  and  falling  with  the  tides.— ^ 
Now  let  us  again  suppose  the  bed  of  this  extensive  dock  to 
be  a  soft  and  miry  mud,  continually,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  discharging  myriads  of  visible  air  bubbles,  which,  ari- 
sing through  the  water,  discharge  their  gas  into  the  atmos- 
phere ;  or  when  the  water  is  out,  into  it,  without  this  medium. 
Here  we  have  got  all  the  requisite  causes  and  conditions  for 
the  fever  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  river. 

If,  now,  we  can  superadd  equivalent  causes  from  the  land, 
we  shall  have  obtained  the  whole  groundwork  and  compli- 
cated machinery  of  domestic  origin. 

We  will  again  suppose,  that  by  every  rain  is  washed 
down  all  the  accumulated  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  of  one  of  the  principal 
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btire^ts  In  toWD,  and  deposited  in  this  dock,  there  to  be  coaX'* 
Biingled  with  whatever  had  been  previously  collected,  and  eK* 
posed  to  the  fervid  lajrs  of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  We  cam 
now  easily  imagine,  that  from  this  magazine  of  congregated 
and  heterogeneous  materials,  of  vegetable,  animal,  add  marine 
productions,  shall  arise  exhalations,  so  surcharged  with  noi' 
some  and  mephitic  principles  of  this  Pandora's  box,  as  to  fill 
Unt  tircumambient  air,  and  ofiend>  and  sometimes  almost  to 
stifle  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  and  passing  stranger.  I 
will  only  tak  your  indulgence  With  6ne  mbre  supposition, 
and  shall  then  have  the  picture  completed.  We  will  con- 
join to  it  an  epidemic  yellow  fever  constitution  of  the  atmos'* 
phere,  such  as  Was  said  to  prevail  in  the  years  1797,  l^OO, 
and  1805,  when  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  this  town. 

Having,  thus  put  in  requisition,  and  arrayed  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  every  possible  cause,  said 
by  the  supporters  of  domestic  origin,  to  produce  yellow  fe* 
Ter ;  shall  we  not  confidently  expect  to  see  all  the  neigh- 
bouribg  inhabitants  swept  off  by  the  generated  pestilence  ? 
and  this  devoted  place  left  desolate  and  deserted  ?  And 
how  incredulous  would  the  supporters  of  domestic  origin  be, 
were  I  to  inform  them,  that  the  foregoing  picture  was  not  a 
fiction,  but  a  real  transcript  from  nature — drawn,  to  be  sure, 
with  feeble  colours — and  that  the  inhabitants  remained  harm- 
less in  the  focus  of  this  mephitic  atmosphere,  although  their 
dwellings  were  immediately  contiguous  to  the  northwestern 
parts  of  it,  and  in  the  range  of  the  southerly  breezes,  and 
under  circumstances,  where  the  exhalations  must  have  ac- 
quired their  maximum  of  power ;  that  no  yellow  fever  ever 
approached  this  street ;  every  body  reposing  in  securitj, 
and  rising  to  pursue  tlieir  usual  occupations,  enjoying  as 
.  mncb  health  as  fell  to  the  share  of  the  inhabitants  in  any 
other  part  of  the  town,  and  only  wondering  that  peopio 
should  be  frightened  at  ideal  danger* 
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I  presume,  air,  after  what  lins  Vieen  said  above,  I  need  not 
name  muddy  docky  to  enable  yuu  to  recognize  the  reaeni- 
blance  of  the  foregoing  |iicliirc  ;  for  there  yoii  will  6nd  everj 
jiart  of  t  '6  descriplioii  realized,  cxco|it  that,  since  the  pre- 
valence of  the  fever,  the  head  of  the  dock  hai  been  filled 
up  some  distance  oflT  toward  the  channel  ;  and  that  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  some  of  the  adjoining  houses  were  built 
upon  made  land,  filled  in  upon  marsh  ;  another  alleged  cause 
of  the  fever. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  point  out  other  situations,  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  generate  an  indigenous  yellow 
fever,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  that  part  of  the  town 
extending  from  the  bridge  westward,  comprising  Westmin- 
ster, and  part  of  Weyborset  streets,  wliicli  are  built  almost 
entirely  on  made  land,  filled  in  upon  marshy  and  swampy 
ground,  and  so  low,  that  in  many  of  them  their  cellars  con- 
tained stagnant  water,  and  in  some  it  remained,  through 
the  season,  a  foot  deep,  covered  with  green  ooze,  and  which 
Tendered  them  totally  unfit  for  use.  On  each  side  are  a 
range  of  clocks,  daily  bare,  at  ebb  tide,  with  a  bottom  of 
deep  and  soft  mud,  partially  waslied  by  the  tides,  but  never 
scoured  hy  its  current.  One  of  these  streets  sends  down 
throngh  its  whole  length  of  half  a  mile,  during  every  rain, 
uiiatcvcr  filth  it  may  contain,  wliicli  is  deposited  in  the  ri- 
^or,  near  the  bridge  ;  and  to  this. we  may  add,  during  some 
years,  putrid  beef  and  fish,  dei)osited  in  cellars.  This 
has  often  been  a  public  nuisance  ;  and  I  well  remem- 
iier  It.at  Dr.  Williams,  uho  liad  the  idea  of  domestic  origin 
i'iilly  cn^^rafted  in  his  head,  made  a  complaint  to  the  town 
(  oiniril  abiint  it,  and  was  about  to  remove  because  no  steps 
were  taken  to  rid  the  town  of  it ;  and  yet  no  yellow  fever 
]ias  <  vcr  visited  this  part  of  the  town,  although  one  of  the 
-nost  crowded  and  po])uloiis  districts  in  it.     It  is  evenoneof 


•■  the  most  liealtliy  p;irta  of  It.  It  has,  in  common  wilh  iLe 
low  main  sti-eel,  on  llie  cast  bMc  of  ihe  liveh  extpnding  a 
mile  u])oii  its  margin,  been  geDerally  more  exempt  froiu 
disease,  ettpecially  fevers,  than  tlje  elevated  parts  uE  ttie 
(own.  And  lliia  fact  will  appear  Ihe  more  estrnonltnary,  if 
we  take  a  slight  general  view  of  the  town  :  Vou  find  it  s'ltu- 
ated  partly  upon,  and  partly  belween,  two  elevated  hills  ; 
intersected  by  tlie  river ;  containing  many  wharvca  aud 
docks,  or  recqitacles,  fiubjecled  to  the  trnslitng  doWn  into 
them,  of  whatever  is  accumulated  in  the  higher  grounds,  ne- 
cessarily containing  much  fillli ;  and  yet  it  is  an  incontro- 
rerlible  fact,  tliat  the  high  and  elevated  parts  «f  the  tovrn 
be  much  more  subject  to  fever  than  the  low  parts ;  and  bo 
puch  so,  that  it  lian  completely  coiifounilcd  Ihe  established 
ipinions  of  pbysiciana  and  philoGopiterti,  and  prmtrnted 
Iheir  theories  in  tlio  dual.  If  any  gentlemtin  can  explain 
}  of  this  difference,  1  will  thank  him  ;  I  liave  been 
endeavouring  for  many  years  to  solve  the  difCcuUy;  but 
like  a  man  in  miry  clay,  tlie  greater  eflbrlij  I  miilre,  the 
deeper  i  sink  in  perplexity  ;  and  it  only  lends  to  prove  to 
my  satisfactian,  that  very  often,  when  we  talk  abont  Ihe 
origin  of  diseases,  we  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

These  observations  apply  more  particularly  to  tLe  dis- 
eases of  our  country  ;  but  with  respect  to  that  one  called 
yellow  fever,  it  appears  to  me,  tiiat  we  have  abiiudance  of 
tridence  to  believe  in  its  foreign  origin ;  and  Uiat  it  is  a 
e  stii  gtiteris,  generated  originally  iii  tropical  climalfiB, 
d  ofleutimes  brought  inio,  and  propagated  under  favours- 
Ille  circumstances  in  tlie  United  Slates.  And  I  beliere 
t  rctfuii'ea  a  peculiar  constitution  of  atmosphere)  as  a  pa- 
1  to  support  the  contagion,  and  render  it  capabb  of  nr- 
l^roduction:  tliia  peculiar  conilitiou  ia,  I  believe,  found  id 
Ka  vewett,  and  about  salt  rivera,  dorks,  &x.  bat  no!  «spe> 
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cially  dependent  upon  the  process  of  putreiactioD,  or  aojT 
koovD  or  visible  proper! j  of  it ;  but  whateTer  it  tamy  be,  it 
is  as  tinder  to  the  spark  of  fire  ;  and  whenever  the  imported 
contagious  principle  comes  in  contact  with  it,  the  fire  ia 
kindled,  the  fever  is  lighted  up,  and  its  extent  and  dnratioD 
will  be  commensurate  with  this  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  to  propagate  it. 

Laying  aside  every  other  consideration,  there  is  one 
strong  fact  that  proves  the  yellow  fever  totally  diflferent  in 
its  nature  from  our  country  fevers ;  and  which,  duly  consi- 
dered, will  put  the  matter  in  dispute  forever  at  rest.  It  is, 
that  ffost  destroys  the  yellow  fever  root  and  branch,  on  its 
first  approach ;  whereas,  the  fevers  of  our  country,  even 
the  most  violent  of  them,  as  the  typhus,  the  angina  maligna, 
and  S|H)tted  fevers,  not  only  continue  into,  and  through  the 
winter,  but  oftentimes  are  rendered  much  more  malignant 
and  fatal  by  this  circumstance. 


IV. 

A  Case  q/* Carotid  Aneurism  successfully  treated:  Coin- 
municakdio  Dr.  David  Hosack,  by  Wright  Post,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery^  in  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New-York. 

Peter  Thomas,  a  black  man,  born  in  the  West-Indies, 
aged  thirty  five  years,  was  admitted  into  the  New-York  hos- 
pital, January  5,  ]'J13,  with  an  aneurism  of  the  carotid  ar* 
tery,  situated  immediately  under,  and  in  contact  with,  the 
augle  of  the  jaw  on  the  right  side. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  disease,  which  was  a  pulsatory 
sensation,  was  felt  in  March,  1812 ;  but  no  swelling  was  at 
that  time  visible.     Soon  after,  on  examination,  a  small  tn- 
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tnour  was  perceptible,  which  increased  very  gradually  ia 
size,  till  about  the  beginning  of  November.  Until  this  pe- 
riod the  progress  of  the  tumour  was  unattended  with  pain.  It 
now  began  to  enlarge  more  rapidly,  accompanied  by  a  throb- 
bing sensation  in  the  head,  and  occasional  attacks  of  vertigo. 

Previous  to  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  he  had  been 
once  bled  from  the  arm,  and  blisters  had  been  applied  to  the 
tumour,  by  a  practitioner  who  appears  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  complaint. 

The  habit  of  the  man  was  full  and  robust,  and  he  had  ne- 
ver laboured  under  any  severe  indisposition.  His  occupa- 
tion, for  a  considerable  period  before  the  discovery  of  Jiis 
complaint,  was  that  of  a  labom^er  attending  upon  masons ; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  carry  heavy 
loads  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  was  often  employed  at  work 
with  his  head  in  a  depending  position. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tumour,  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 

aion  into  the  hospital,  were  as  follows, 

Length,        6  j  inches. 

Breadth, 4 

Height,  or  projection,  of  the  tu- 
mour from  the  neck. 

Half  circumference  of  the  tumour,  8i 
His  poise  being  strong  and  full,  sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  directed  to  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  a  purgative  of  sulph.  sod.  was  administered ;  arid 
he  was  ordered  to  use  low  diet.  These  means  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  arterial  action  in  a  considerable  degree. 

On  the  seventh  of  January,  at  a  consultation  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  it  was  agreed  that  the  opera- 
tion of  tying  the  carotid  artery  afforded  the  only  hope  of 
iaf(9ty  in  this  case.  The  patient  acquiescing  in  this  decision, 
I  performed  the  operation  on  the  9th,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

An  external  incision  was  made,  about  three  inches  in 
length,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  to  within  a  small 
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distance  of  the  clavicle,  which  exposed  the  inner  margin  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  dissection  was  continued 
through  the  cellular  texture  intervening  between  that  musck 
and  the  sterno-hjoideus,  until  the  sheath  containidg  the 
large  vessels  became  apparent.  This  being  opened  suffi- 
ciently to  expose  the  vessels,  the  artery  was  carefully  sepa- 
i*ated  from  the  vein  and  par  vagum^  and  a  ligature,  armed 
with  a  needle,  was  passed  under  it  by  means  of  an  eyed 
probe,  bent  to  a  suitable  curvature  for  that  purpose.* 
This  ligature  was  firmly  tied ;  and  another,  introduced 
in  a  similar  manner,  was  secured  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  above  it.f  The  needle  witk  which  the  iSrst 
ligature  was  armed,  was  then  passed  through  the  coats 
of  the.  artery,  and  the  ligature  tied  in  the  manner  reconoh 
mended  by  Mr.  CILne,  Jun.     The  artery  was  then  divided 


*  The  artery  was  found  to  be  of  a  size  considerably  larger  than  usual,  and  it! 
coats  of  jrreater  thickness.  Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  a  distensioo  of  the  arterf 
arising  from  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  the  blood  through  the  anoirismal  poftion 
of  the  vessel,  or  to  a  change  of  structure  from  the  aneurismal  disposition  eitendiQC 
throughout  tlie  carotid  p  In  ascribing  it  to  the  former  cause,  I  am  sapported  by  a 
similar  eflTect  having  been  produced  on  the  crural  artery,  in  a  case  of  anearism  •c- 
casioned  by  the  puncture  of  that  vessel,  which  came  under  my  care  wmie  yeusagOf 
and  was  successfully  treated  by  adopting  the  mode  of  operating  which  is  now  in 
general  use.  The  aneurism  here,  it  will  be  remarked,  did  not  arise  from  a  diseased 
artery.  But  the  artery  above  the  aneurismal  tumour,  in  this  case,  was  not  only  to 
the  feel  before  the  operation  considerably  enlarged,  but  on  the  exposure  of  itfivtbe 
application  of  the  ligature,  it  was  really  so  by  an  augmentation  oi  atleait  one 
third  of  its  diameter.  To  this  explanation,  however,  may  be  opposed  what  take! 
place  Mother  instances,  where  a  <2tmmtt<{on  of  capacity  is  the  consequence  of  • 
difficult  transmission  of  blood  through  an  artery.  Anether  case  of  femoral  aneorifli 
of  the  spontaneous  kind,  at  the  operation  for  which  I  was  present;  is  in  iUustratio^ 
of  this  fact.  (See  Dr.  Uosack's  case  of  Femoral  Aneurism  in  the  Amer.  Med.  k 
Phil.  Reg.  vol.  iii.  p.  40.)  In  this  instance  the  artery,  after  its  exposure,  was  acaree- 
ly  perceptible  by  its  pulsation,  and  it  was  evidently  lessened  in  its  sise. 

f  Should  it  be  asked  here  why  both  ligatures  were  not  passed  under  the  artoy 
at  the  same  lime,  as  is  commonly  done,  I  answer,  because  in  this  case  thwe  waa  9(NM( 
difficulty  in  detaching  completely  the  artery  from  its  connexion  posteriorly,  owiig 
CO  the  artery  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  external  surface  than  usual,  asd 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  mastoid  nnicle  being  thrown  cootidenbly  tacwwA 
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tdth  the  bistourj.  The  lips  of  the  wound  were  then  brought 
ifito  contact}  and  retained  by  strips  of  adhesive  plastefi  and 
a  light  covering  of  lint,  kept  in  its  place  by  another  strip  of 
phster,  was  all  the  dressing  that  was  deemed  proper*  Ini« 
mediately  after  the  first  ligature  was  applied,  the  pulsation 
in  the  aneurism  entirely  ceased ;  but  in  a  short  time,  when 
attentively  examined,  a  pulsatory  motion  could  be  obscurely 
felt 

About  three  minutes  after  the  ligature  was  applied,  it  was 
remarked  that  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  indicated  a  sudden  di- 
minatbo,  both  of  frequency  and  force  in  the  action  of  the 
heart.  In  five  minutes,  however,  it  regained  its  usual  standi 
ard.  At  this  period,  too,  the  patient  complained  of  a  press- 
ing, or  sense  of  weight  on  the  right  inferior  extremity,  and 
his  right  arm  seemed  relaxed  and  incapable  of  motion.  The 
disappearance  of  these  symptoms,  however,  was  simultaneeua 
with  the  revival  of  the  energy  of  the  circulation. 

Three  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  patient  complains  of  oppression 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  of  a  pain  in  the  right 
side  of  the  head,  althougii  not  as  before,  of  the  throbbing 
kind.  He  feels  chilly,  and  his  feet  are  cold.  Skin  generally 
of  the  natural  temperature.  Pulse  seventy-two,  small  and 
feeble.  *  Let  him  take  a  draught  of  aq.  acet.  ammon.  half  an 
ounce,  and  tinct.  opii.  Ixx. ;  have  warm  applications  to  his 


bytiielargerizeof  the  aneurisnaal  tumour,  which  had  insiDuated  itself  psirtly  under 
thb  miifcle  at  its  upper  portion  ;  and  I  was  the  less  solicitous  to  efiect  an  entire 
•efwration  at  the  time,  from  an  idea  tliat  such  a  degree  of  dissection  oolj  was  nece«- 
i^kryai  would  allow  of  an  easy  application  of  the  ligature,  and  that  when  this  main 
oihlect  would  be  accomplished,  any  farther  detachment  of  the  artery  slight  be  worae 
tlnui  meless  ;  as  it  might  possibly  deprive  the  artery  of  that  supply  of  blood 
wUch  is  necessary  for  that  due  adhesion  of  its  coats,  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
opermtion  depends.  The  same  practice,  I  find,  of  having  the  artery  attached  at 
its  onder  wrface,  has  been  adopted  by  ethers,  as  well  to  preserve  a  due  clrculatioa 
in  tbe  eoatt  of  the  ?irtery,  as  from  an  idea  that  the  cellular  membrane  which  con* 
fleet!  the  artery  to  the  surrounding  parts,  might  assist  in  preventing  the  ligatore 
from  bdng  forced  off  the  artery, 

TOL.  iv;  fJ  A 
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!'t?rt.  jinil  Jiiak  fret'Iy  o(  lepiil  barley  water.  Six  o'clock,  f,  M- 
C>1»(  ivHMon  at  the  brira^t  relieved.  Complains  still  of  pain  in 
tut?  M^;*t  •lik-  %}(  the  lieuii,  and  sorenrss  in  the  vround.  Skin 
u.t»ij..t..  itui  iniise  full  ami  iliitinct.  Ten  o'clock,  p.  m.  The 
^M.i!  i:  ;  !c  :(^ht  »ide  ot'  the  head  conlinues  ;  feels  otherwise 
%t .  %  v\Mtiiur(al>le.  Teiiiperalure  of  the  skin  rather  increased. 
Ku  M*  >*%riii\\  lull,  and  soft. 

J.uiuaiv  hUh,  leii  u*cloek,  a.  m.     Complains  of  oo  pain  or 
it*t  .t5uic>>,  except  in  the  head.     lla;):slept  very  well  during 
^fK'  jiiiti  :>dit  ot  the  uii:^ht.  :Skiu  natural.  Pulse  seventy-six, 
tvitji^.    .titu  'iill.     Lei   hint  bt*  bled  to  xij.  ounces.     Four 
.*  1.  a»\  -w,  :'.  »i.    PuUe  cii^hiy ,  and  full .  other  symptoms  much 
•lie  viiMc      Ten  o\fock,  I'.  M.    Pulse  eighty-four,   strong, 
•Uii.   ♦»»ia  ?«uaic  de^ttv  oi*  hardness.    Skin  dry  and  heated. 
IV.Js^utt   «.i»it*4txl  ^titii  .1  wbiir  »ur-  Complains  of  no  pain. 
IV. t  .»uA«.t.<»  oi  Si«.iuu  «%.i:^  .aken  I'roui  the  arm  ;andhe  wasdi- 
t.uMA.%   t  tin.     Hw.>  .V  luiif ,  but  speaks  of  a  stiffness 
..K.  ..a%\%x4..t.*»  KVi:*  .='.c  .f*:iMi.     Pulse  eighty  six,  and  of 
..  V  X    .  .       t    ^.         ' ' .    .    owvi  -several  hours  of  sleep  du- 
V     ..  .       xi  •-    ■  ^".i.    No alvine  evacuation  since 

.V    .   .  I..       •    ..xt'    itrf.  put.  and  sod.  in  divided 

.    v..    \v  .»:tv'.  s:»it»duced.  Ten  o'clock,  P.  M* 
.      ,.  ..     A*     V  Ti.cv:   itely     Pulse  eighty-six-    Skin 


•  't    •Atte'U  .\uly  this  morning,  after  an 
-,     •.1*  .vJtc.eil  Hiih  syncope;  in  which 
.    ^  V   •».•-.  t  ->.  tttciuies  .  on  reviving,  he  complain- 
,   .v.»   v.j»  %vVui  I  tie  thi-oat,  at  tended  with  a  dif- 
V  .  \.  v;Vii*  of  the  fauces.     Skin  cold, 
%..  ,   X   -v  »«-.iu>  'jtiTspiration.     Pulse  very  fre- 
I  Ao^    Cv.'.^.  -*.  V  i|»|vared  much  exhausted.    He  was 
\  .u^^.v*    *^  ^**v   t    uoie  nourishing  diet.     The  tu- 
.\«^  -% .  •!  |-^**«  ^"^  ^uvoiiueul  as*  before  ;  it  has  aharden- 


.««. 


>^v.    «  ^  *  %  >  «  % 
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ed  feel,  and  the  pulsation  is  very  obscure.  Ten  o'clock,  p.  m. 
Pulse  ninetj-four,  moderately  full,  and  strong.  Skin  heat* 
ed,  but  moist.     Feels  no  pain,  except  in  the  wound. 

January  13th.  Had  passed  a  comfortable  night.  Pulse 
ninety,  and  soft.  Skin  natural.  He  is  troubled  occasionally 
with  fits  of  coughing,  which  produce  pain  in  the  throat ;  and 
this  is  more  severely  felt  when  he  makes  the  effort  to  throw 
off  the  secreted  matter  from  thp  fauces  and  trachea.  To  al< 
lay  the  irritation  about  the  throat,  and  obviate  the  cough,  he 
ia  directed  to  take  tinct.  opii.  ted  grains,  in  solut.  glycyrrb, 
half  an  ounce,  every  two  hours.  The  agitation  of  the  partft 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  occasioned  by  the  cough,  had 
now  destroyed  the  union  which  had  in  the  first  instance  taken 
place ;  and  this  was  the  more  readily  eflfected,  as  the  distance 
to  which  the  mastoid  muscle  was  thrown  from  its  natural  sitU' 
ation,  by  the  aneurismal  tumour,  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  contact :  suppuration  beginning 
to  take  place  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound.  Let  the 
sides  of  the  wound  be  kept  as  near  each  other  as  is  practicable, 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  covered  lightly  with  simple 
dressings.  Pulsation  in  the  tumour  almost  imperceptible. 
Ten  o'clock,  p.  at.     Pulse  ninety.     Skin  heated. 

January  14th.  Patient  quite  tranquil.  Pulse  eighty-four. 
Cough  less  troublesome.  Bowels  costive.  Let  him  have 
the  purgative  repeated. 

January  15th.  Has  passed  a  restless  night,  on  account  of 
the  cough,  and  a  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  head.  He  is, 
however,  much  better  to-day.  Pulse  and  skin  natural.  The 
wound  has  a  healthy  appearance,  and  suppuration  is  com- 
pletely established. 

January  16th.  Slept  very  little  last  night.  Let  him 
have  an  anodyne  of  tinct.  opii  xl.  drops,  to-night. 

January  17th.  The  patient  rested  well  last  night.  His 
coogh  ia  still  troublesome,  attended  with  pain  in  the  loweji: 


» 
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part  of  tbe  throat.     The  surface  of  the  woqik] 
with  florid  granulations,  and  the  discharge  U  healthy, 
bis  anodyne  be  repeated  to  night,  if  necessary. 

January  18th.  No  material  alteration  in  tbe  state  of  the 
patient.  He  took  a  saline  catharlic  with  the  desired  eOect. 
The  anodyne  to  be  repeated  at  niglit. 

January  I9lh.  The  discharge  from  the  wound  is  rather 
bloody,  owing,  probably,  to  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  which 
Etill  harass  him. 

January  20th.     The  patient  rested   unusually  well  last 
night.     He  complains  of  no  pain ;  and  the  cough  is  much 
E>etter.     The  discharge  from  the  wound  i>  again  good, 
the  granulations  are  vigorous. 

January  22.     Cough  less  troublesome.     The  aitralA' 
silver  was  used  as  an  escharotic  to  the  wound. 

The  dimensions  of  tbe  tumour,  as  measui'ed  to-day,  irero 
as  follows : 

Length 5^  mcbes     ^H 

Breadth 3^  ^H 

Projection, 2  ^| 

Half  circumference,     .     .     .     .     7| 
Pulsation  still  perceptible. 

January  24lh.  The  upper  ligature  came  away  with  the 
dressings.     The  caustic  was  again  applied. 

January  26th.  The  lower  ligature  came  away.  Tha 
sore  has  contracted  to  a  small  size,  and  discharges  but  little. 

January  28th.  Tbe  patient  rested  ill  last  night.  II« 
complains  of  headache,  and  of  a  soreness  in  the  tumour, 
vbich  seems  more  tense  than  usual.  His  cougli  still  re- 
ZDaioE,  but  in  a  mitigated  degree.  Ordered  sulph.  sod.  one 
ounce,  and  a  amie  spare  diet. 

January  30tb.     Feels  considerably  better. 

February  2d.  Complains  of  no  pain  whatever.  General 
faeaiti)  good.    The  wound  nearly  heated.    Pulsation  in  the 
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tuiBOur  not  perceptible,  except  at  one  point,  which  is  softer 
than  at  any  otiier  part,  and  it  is  here  very  indistinct.  The 
dize  of  the  tumour  this  day  was  as  follows  : 

Length, 4f   inches 

Breadth, 3i 

Projection, 1^ 

Half  circumference  less  than  .  7^ 
February  4th.  There  is  some  inflammation  and  soreness 
about  the  wound,  and  he  complains  much  of  headache. 
Pulse  and  skin  natural.  Bowels  regular.  An  emollient 
poultice  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  wound  and  part 
adjacent. 

February  7th.     The  pain  and  soreness  have  ceased  since 
the  application  of  the  poultice. 

February  13th.  Since  the  last  report,  has  occasionally 
been  troubled  at  night  with  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  head. 
Upon  lying  down,  he  remarked  also  a  singing  sensation  in 
the  left  ear.  These  symptoms  were  relieved,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  saline  purgative,  and  by  maintaining  his  head  in  a 
more  elevated  position  while  sleeping.  He,  to  day,  complains 
of  soreness  about  the  wound  and  lower  part  of  the  tumour, 
which  has  not  sensibly  decreased  in  size  since  the  last  ad- 
measurement. Pulse,  skin,  and  bowels  in  a  natural  condition. 
He  was  directed  to  have  the  cataplasm  again  applied. 

February  22d.  No  soreness  about  the  tumour.  A  small 
sinus,  half  an  inch  in  depth,  discovered  where  the  operation 
was  performed.  He  complains  yet  of  occasional  throbbing  in 
the  head,  and  there  is  a  point  near  the  lower  part  of  the  tu- 
mour, particularly  soft  and  prominent,  at  which  an  obscure 
pulsation  can  still  be  felt. 

February  26th.     The  sinus  still  continuing,  and  showing 
BO  deposition  to  heal,  ordered  the  following  as  an  injection, 
jg;.  Sulph.  zinc.     .     .     ^     .     .     xvj.  grains. 
4>q,  font.     ......    viij.  ounces,  m. 
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The  measurement  of  Ike  tumour  this  day,  afibrded  the  fbl* 
lowing  result : 

Length, 4|inchca* 

Breadth, 3 

Projection, 1-J- 

Half  circumference,     .     •     .     •     6f 
March  4th.    No  material  alteration.     Let  the  following 
be  used  as  an  injection,  instead  of  the  former. 

Igs.  Sulph.  cupri half  a  drachm 

Aq.  font iv.  ounces,  m. 

INIarch  1 1th.    The  strength  of  the  injection  was  increased 
to  the  addition  of  x.  grains  of  the  sulph.  cupri. 

March  23d.     The   sinus  has  contracted  considerablj. 
The  size  of  the  tumour  this  day,  was  as  follows  : 

Length, 4^  inches. 


Breadth, 2 


Projection, li 

Half  circumference,      «...     6^ 

A  few  days  after  this  period  the  sinus  healed,  and  the 
man  made  no  complaint  of  any  pain  or  other  indisposition- 
He  continued  in  the  l;iospitaI  till  May  1 7th,  when^he  was  dis- 
charged. 

June  5th.  He  called  on  me.  I  did  not  measure  the  tu- 
mour ;  but  judging  from  the  appearance  of  it  to  the  eye,  there 
was  an  evident  diminution  of  size,  especially  about  the  upper 
part ;  and  the  whole  seemed  to  occupy  a  place  lower  in  Ihe 
neck.     The  pulsation  was  now  no  longer  discoverable. 

About  the  last  of  June  I  accidentally  met  the  patient 
again.  The  tumour,  in  point  of  size,  had  not  very  evidently 
altered.  But  there  was  a  very  manifest  difference  in  the  si- 
tuation of  it ;  and  of  this,  the  patient  himself  was  sensible  ; 
for  he  observed  that  the  motion  of  the  head  forward,  was  im- 
peded by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  clavicle ;  and 
there  was  now  a  considerable  space  between  the  tumour  and 
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the  base  of  the  jaw.  Another  circumstance  too,  rendered 
the  fact  obvious,  which  was,  the  cicatrix  having  apparently 
risen  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumour. 

From  this  period  to  the  3d  of  September,  I  heard  nothing 
from  our  patient.  He  this  day  called  on  me,  after  having 
lost,  that  morning,  according  to  his  statement,  two  quarts  of 
blood,  in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  the  aneurismal  tu- 
mour. His  account  of  what  had  happened  to  him  since  the 
latter  end  of  June,  was,  that  soon  after  he  last  saw  me,  the 
tumour  began  to  enlarge  and  grow  painful,  and  that  it  con- 
tinued to  increase  till  the  rupture  of  it  took  place.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  advised  him  to  go  again  into  the  hos- 
pital, which  he  assented  to,  and  the  following  occurrences  are 
reported  by  the  house  surgeon. 

September  3d.  The  tumour  nearly  twice  as  large  as  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  tense,  and  painful  to  the  touch. 
The  lint  and  bandage  which  had  been  applied  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  were  not  removed. 

September  4th.  Another  small  opening  appeared  behind 
the  first  one,  from  which  was  discharged  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  mixed  witii  blood. 

September  5th.  The  dressing  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  first  opening  to  check  the  hemorrhage,  was  this  morning 
remov'ed,  without  any  discharge  of  blood  succeeding. 

September  10th.     He  lost  about  four  ounces   of  blood 
from  the  ulcerated  surface.     The  size  of  the  tumour  is  not 
perceptibly  diminished.     An  obscure  pulsation  is  discover* 
able  at  two  points.     He  complains  of  some  difficulty  in  swal 
lowing. 

September  14th.  The  tumour  appears  rather  smaller,  and 
is  not  so  tense  and  painful ;  the  opening  is  increased  from 
ulceration  of  the  integuments,  and  the  discharge  is  of  a  dark 
colour  and  foetid.  Pulsation  is  now  to  be  fe|t  only  at  one 
point,  and  is  very  obscure. 
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September  20th.  No  pulsation  can  be  perceived.  The  quaor 
tity  and  fcetor  of  the  discharge  increased.  A  probe  introduced^ 
into  the  posterior  opening,  passes  easily  to  the  bottooi  of  the 
sac. 

September  23d.  He  complains  of  a  throbbing  pain  in  the 
head  and  tumour ;  the  tumour  very  painful  upon  pressure, 
and  is  attended  with  an  unusual  degree  of  heat.  Pulse  fidl 
and  frequent.  A  saline  purgative  and  low  diet  was  prescribed, 
which  relieved  these  symptoms. 

September  24th.  To  correct  the  fcetor  of  the  discharge, 
as  well  as.  to  change  the  disposition  of  the  part,  a  yest  pouL 
tice  was  applied. 

September  25  th.  A  profuse  hsemorrhage  occurred  this  af- 
ternoon, and  before  it  was  stopped  be  lost  upward  of  two 
quarts  of  blood.  This  bleeding  was  checked  by  pressure 
made  with  dry  sponge  and  bandage.  This  dressing  WSis  not 
removed  till  It  was  loosened  by  the  copious  discharge. 

October  1st.  No  material  change  has  taken  place  sinca 
the  last  report. 

October  8th.  The  tumour  is  increased  in  size,  is  extremely 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  very  tense.  He  complains  of  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  breathing.  He  has  sonie  fever* 
The  poultice  was  again  applied. 

October  11th.  He  is  much  better.  The  tension^ ^od. size 
of  the  tumour  diminished. 

October  20th.  The  size  of  the  tumour  is  rapidly  dimimsli' 
ing.    Let  the  poultice  be  omitted. 

October  22d.  This  morning  at  4  o'clock,  a  hemorrhage 
again  occurred,  and  he  lost  thirty  ounces  of  blood.  By  this, 
and  his  former  losses  of  blood,  he  was  much  debilitaCedi  His 
pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  tremulous,  and  occaaiddally 
intermittent.  Rest,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  was  strictly  en- 
joined. 
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October  25th.  His  pulse  continues  feeble  and  frequent 
though  he  »  considerably  better. 

October  291  h.  He  is  rapidly  recovering  from  his  debilityj 
ftnd  is  again  enabled  to  take  his  usual  exercise  about  the  house. 
lPortion% of  coagulated  blood  are  dischak'ged,  with  an  increas- 
ed quantity  of  the  dark  coloured  matter  before  mentioned. 
His  pulse  still  small,  but  not  so  frequent. 

November  1st.  He  complains  of  much  pain  in  the  tumour, 
particularly  upon  pressure.  Let  the  yest  poultice  be  ap- 
plied. 

<  November  3d.  The  size  of  the  tumour  very  much  diminish- 
ed since  the  last  report,  and  not  so  painful.  The  discharge 
extremely  copious. 

November  7th.  The  tumour  has  decreased  one  third  since 
the  application  of  the  poultice  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

November  20th.  The  whole  contents  of  the  sac  appear  to  be 
discharged,  and  healthy  granulations  are  seen  rising  from  the 
bottom,  liet  the  poultice  be  omitted,  and  dress  with  dry 
iint. 

November  22d.  Complains  of  some  pain  in  the  part,  which 
seems  to  be  a  little  inflamed.  Let  an  emollient  poultice  be 
applied. 

November  24th.  The  inflammatory  symptoms  are  entirely 
removed.  Discontinue  the  poultice,  and  dress  with  lint  as 
{)efore. 

November  26th.  The  wound  much  contracted,  but  the 
granulations  appear  rather  unhealthy ;  the  lint  which  was 
applied  to  them  was  directed  to  be  wetted  with  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper. 

•  From   this  period   there  was  a  gradual  amendment   till 
slxHit  the  middle  of  December,  when  he  was  discharged  from 
the  Hospital,  in  every  respect  perfectly  well, 
January  1,  1ST4- 

VOT..   IV.  3  R 
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V. 

Observations  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Virginia^  wiQi 
some  KeiMarks  on  Dr.  John  Mitchell's  Account  of  the 
Disease ;  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Cadwallader  Coldev, 
Esq.  of  NeiV'Yorkj  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  of 
Virginia^  dated 

Coldcpliam,  JuneStb,  1745. 

When  Mr.  Franklin  *  favoured  me  with  a  sight  of  your 
treatise  on  the  yellow  fever,  I  was  obliged  to  go  from  home, 
and  to  be  absent  for  some  time ;  and  being  scrupdlous  of  de- 
taining it,  or  of  taking  any  copy  of  it  without  leave,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  return  it  without  having  time  to  consider 
It,  otherwise  than  cursorily,  not  doubting  but  that  I  would 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  print.  The  pleasure 
I  then  had  in  reading  it,  was  the  only  cause  of  making  the  re- 
marks I  then  sent  to  Mr.  Franklin,  from  a  desire  that  you 
might  have  every  hint  that  I  could  suggest  to  make  your 
performance  more  perfect. 

I  have  for  many  years  declined  the  practice  of  physici  and 
any  thoughts  I  now  entertain  on  that  subject,  are  only  by  the 
way  of  amusement,  to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour  in  a  solitary  part 
of  the  country ;  and  for  this  reason  you  can  expect  little  else 
from  me  than  mere  speculations,  and  which  must  always  give 
place  to  that  knowledge  which  arises  from  accurate  add  Ju- 
dicious observation.  What  I  then  wrote  was  in  am  iiliiiiSDg 
while  I  was  abroad,  deprived  of  company  and  coovelnlalmi 
and  had  no  time  to  revise  what  I  had  wrote,  bitC.feft'fi^^llflh 


-u*. 
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my  son  (a  boy)  to  copy  from  my  extempore  scrawl,  and  to 
forward  to  Mr.  Franklin.  After  I  have  told  you  this,  you 
will  the  more  readily  believe  that  I  did  not  expect  so  much 
notice  to  be  taken  of  it  as  you  have  done.  AH  that  I  expected 
was,  that  from  these  hints  you  would  re-examine,  and  perhaps 
ajter  some  expressions,  which  I  thought  might  lead  the  ignor 
rant  or  unwary  into  mistake. 

Now,  sir,  the  manner  which  you  have  taken  to  answer  the 
objections  which  I  had  made,  is  so  much  to  my  heart,  that  I 
think  myself  happy  in  having  given  occasion  to  it ;  for  it  gives 
me  hopes  of  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  Dr.  Mitchell, 
who,  (thougli  I  do  not  otherwise  know  liim  than  by  the  papers 
Mr-  Franklin  transmitted  to  me)  has  gained  that  love  and  es- 
teem, which  candour  and  knowledge*  can  only  procure*  I 
can  promise  you  very  little  in  return  for  the  pleasure  I  hope 
from  you,  if  you  will  favour  me  with  correspondence  by  Mr. 
Franklin's  means,  but  that  I  will  very  cheerfully  serve  your 
curiosity  in  every  thing  that  is  in  my  power. 

After  this  I  promise  never  to  make  so  long  a  preamble,  and 
shall  begin  to  treat  you  with  that  philosophic  freedom,  which 
I  would  desire  of  you  and  all  my  friends  on  the  like  occasion. 

I  must  repeat  what  I  wrote  in  the  paper  to  Mr.  Franklin, 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  hope 
I  never  shall,  and  therefore  I  can  only  speak  speculatively 
of  that  distemper.  When  you  wrote  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  which,  as  you  observe,  (and  I  believe  truly)  is 
a  constant  concomitant  of  this  distemper,  I  would  advise  you 
to  distinguish  it,  in  the  most  express  terms,  from  a  genuine 
inflammation  ;  for  if  by  any  means  it  be  mistaken  for  a  genuine 
inflammation,  such  as  in  a  pleurisy,  or  the  inflammiition  of  the 
stomach  in  the  proper  sense,  it  will  unavoidably  give  occasion 
to  dangerous  mistakes  in  practice.  If  I  have  any  notion  of 
this  distemper,  (and  the  clearest  conceptions  that  I  have  been 
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able  10  form  of  it  are  from  your  writings)  this  is  far  from  an 
inflammation  in  the  proi)er  sense  of  the  word,  arising  originally 
from  a  stagnation  of  the  globular  parts  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  inflammation  as  is  oGca. 
sioned  by  burning  or  corrosive  humours  applied  to  the  parts; 
all  your  observations  lead  me  to  think  so  ;  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  it  requires  a  very  different  method  of  cure  from  that  of 
inflammations,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  the  inflammation  and  gangrene 
succeeding  it,  are  entirely  occasioned  by  an  extraordinary 
acrimony  in  the  bile,  which  has  its  first  rise  in  the  serous  or 
lymphatic  humours,  (for  I  distinguish  them,)  and  tbat/rom 
this  acrimony,  and  the  solution  of  the  bile  as  a  consequence 
of  it,  the  icterus  or  yellow  colour  ensues,  and  indeed  all  the 
most  terrible  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

I  readily  agree,  that  purging  by  lenitives  may  be  useful  in 
some  cases,  in  the  winter  season  especially,  as  likewise  bleed- 
iug,  and  this  chiefly  in  the  spring  ;  for  the  same  is  observed 
in  the  small  pox  and  measles.  But  may  I  be  allowed  tp  ask 
whether  these  lenitives  may  not  act  as  topical  applicationf 
to  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  and  to  defend  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  from  it  ?  For  In  the  cure  of  these  most  terri- 
ble symptoms,  I  should  expect  something  considerable  from 
topical  applications,  such  as  immediately  correct  or  blunt  this 
acrimony,  or  defend  the  parts  from  it  without  stopping  the 
perspiration  of  the  volatile  fiery  parts  by  perspiration,  I  stiU 
must  advise,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  the  ignorant  or  unwary, 
that  the  most  express  terms  be  used  to  signify  that  all  eya- 
cuations,  (except  of  the  fiery  parts  by  insensible  perspiration) 
before  the  crisis  of  this  distemper  (as  in  the  small  pox  and 
measles)  are  against  the  general  rules  of  cure :  and  that  howr 
ever  in  any  particular  cases  they  may  be  necessary,  that  these 
are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  occasioned  by  tfae- 
particular  circumstances  of  these  cases. 
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^  1  am  far  from  t]iii)kiiig'lluit  siit)orinc9  may  nilli  sttfcty  lie 
ittscti  al  anytime  iuliiisor  such  lilce  dialempeM.  No:  I  lake 
it  to  be  a  dangerous  practice.  ]  am  of  opinion  lliat  all  fevers, 
iDiit  in  a  more  particular  manner  oonlagioirs  fevers,  retjuire  a 
k:ei'tniu  degree  of  velocity  to  be  kept  up  witlun  certain  li- 
suila,  if  too  slow  or  langtiiO,  or  too  (ligli  or  rapid,  that  the 
DosiQua  matter  may  separate  at  the  proper  difilance,  so  as  to 
ix  Ijiroivn  oH'  tlirougli  the  skiu  al  the  crisis,  either  by  sweat 
"Dr  more  insensible  perspiration,  if  Die  velocity  be  too  sinall, 
the  cos io us  matter  separates  in  tlieglaLuly,  whose  excretories 
icmpty  Into  the  lulestioe  and  within  the  body,  niid  wliose  juices 
'Breofaniniai  use,  and  designed  to  re-enter  Ibecirctilation.  But 
if  the  velocity  be  too  great,  then  no  separation  of  the  noxious 
patter  can  be  made,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  thiit  iinlrmely 
and  hot  audorifica  llirow  all  into  confubiun.  The  fevers  re- 
(jiiire  a  certain  period  for  separating  and  concocting  the 
-aosious  matter;  the  want  of  nltonlion  Io  Ibis,  and  Ihv  impa- 
lieace  Io  have  a  speedy  cure,  I  am  afraid  has  undone  many. 
The  period  required  In  every  kind  of  fever,  can  only  tio 
Jtearned  by  observation,  and  likewise  the  limits  of  the  vclo- 
«ity  necessary  for  the  separation,  and  concoctions  afler- 
'  wards  of  the  noxious  matter.  Tbis  period  and  degree  of  ve- 
locity in  the  same  distemper,  is  dilTereiit  in  different  cliniare?, 
seasons,  and  constitutions,  and  therefore  require  a  conslanl, 
accurate,  and  judicious  observation. 

Ju  my  opinion,  the  generally  safe  metbod  of  regulating  ihc 
Telocity  in  these  malignant  fevers,  is  not  by  evacuation*,  but 
by  giving  vent  to  the  fiery  particles  by  a  JW?  pir-spimlioii, 
[Zud  by  5UCb  means  as  do  not  add  fuel  to  (he fire;  and  forllii* 
.[lurposedilueats,  impregnated  wilb  mildallemtants,  and  with 
sucbtnediclDea^,  ffoin  observation,  have  some  specilic  virtue 
-in  correcting  the  acrimony  of  tbe  juices,  and  to  dispose  thera 
to  concoction,  have  from  tlio  observation  of  most  writers 
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taken  of  the  atmosphere  which  immediately  surrounds  the 
sick,  as  to  heat  and  moisture ;  for  it  is  impossible  without  tbis 
care  to  preserve  a  free  perspiration  ^  and  as  this  is  not  alwayi 
in  our  power,  for  this  reason,  as  weli  as  others,  a  cure  n  not 
in  the  physician's  power.  The  tar  water  (if  credit  may  be  given 
to  Dr.  Berkeley's  observation)  seems  to  promise  as  much  for 
these  purposes  as  any  thing  I  know;  as  all  balsams  are  known 
to  be  attenuants,  and  to  preserve  from  that  particular  acri- 
mony which  produces  corruption  and  gangrenes,  and  the 
water  impregnated  with  tar,  is  able  to  pass  every  where,  and 
to  reach  the  utmost  recesses.  It  has  still  the  further  ad- 
vantage  of  no  way  offending  the  stomach,  nor  does  it  heat  or 
increase  the  fever,  but  allays  it  and  thirst.  These  proper- 
ties have  been  conGrmed  to  me  by  some  few  observations 
wi'.ich  I  have  made,  and  therefore  I  cannot  forbear  recom- 
mending  it  to  further  experiment. 

What  you  observe,  sir,  of  the  use  of  purging  after  the  cri- 
sis, I  am  persuaded,  is  a  very  useful  observation,  and  proba- 
bly ought  constantly  to  be  done,  as  in  the  small'  pox,  and 
more  especially  in  the  measles.  Neither  do  I  in  the  least 
blame  your  pracfice  of  purging  in  the  beginning,  by  lenitives 
hi  the  winter,  or  bleeding  in  the  spring,  or  of  using  either  of 
thcirr  at  other  seasons,  in  particular  constitutions  or  emergen- 
cies ;  for  all  these  are  found  useful  in  the  small  pox,  though 
every  one  knows  that  the  crisis  is  by  a  quite  different  tne- 
tbod.  All  I  mean  is,  that  this  practice  be  set  forth  with  suf- 
ficient caution  to  others,  who  have  not  your  skill  and  pru- 
dence ;  and  you  know  how  necessary  such  caution  is  to  the 
practitioners  in  America. 

Notwithstanding  of  my  writing  my  opinion  so  largelj^Ibe- 
lieve  that  you  and  I  agree  in  our  sentiments  on  these  dia* 
enses  ;  but  as  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  your  perforttb> 
•  ance,  I  am  very  desirous  that  you  would  omit  nothing  to  maki 
it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  I  submit  it  entirely  to  your  ju^ff* 
ment  what  Lhave  now  wrote,  because  your  knowledge,  aria- 
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iog  froon  observation,  is  upon  a  much  surer  foundation  tbaa 
mine ;  and  I  most  earnestly  entreat  of  you,  that  you  will  no 
longer  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure,  and  the  public  of  the 
benefit  of  your  treatise. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

CADWALLADER  GOLDEN. 


VI. 

AddUUmal  Observatiojis  on  the  Yellow  Fbver  of  Virgi- 
nia ;  addressed  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Mitchell,  F.  R.  S.  &c.^ 

In  the  short  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  I  left  with 
you  at  Philadelphia,  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  establish  any 
theory,  or  even  to  make  any  deductions  from  any  established 
theory  of  that,  or  like  diseases  ;  but  have  only  delivered  a 
few  matters  of  fact,  as  they  occurred  to  me  in  practice, 
(wluch  are  chiefly  or  only  such  as  I  tlipught  were  either 
new  or  not  well  confirmed  and  known  before,)  as  a  foundation 
tobiuldatheory  upon,  and  on  which  to  deduce  a  rational  cure 
of  this  disease ;  and  it  is  such  which  I  humbly  conceive  may 
be  moist  jiertinent  to  the  laudable  designs  of  your  society,  of 
promoting  rather  than  repeating  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,;  nor  have  I  either  health  or  leisure  at  present. 


■  *  la  the  fbrtner  part  of  this  volume  we  inserted  entire  Dr.  MitchelPs  Account  of 
tiw  Ydlow  Fever  of  Virginia.  67  the  publication  of  the  present  additional  observa 
tionii  tbe  pDblic  are  in  possession  of  all  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  philoso- 
phw  OB  this  interesting  subject.  These  observations,  it  seems,  were  intended  by 
thrwrthortobe  presented  to  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  at  that 
tim^  i^istipg  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  afterwards  was  reorganized  under  the 
nioa  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  By  a  reference  to  the  Register,  vol . 
iB*pt  floa^  the  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  the  original  letter,  relative  to  the  formn- 
liMl.Qftbia  society,  addressed  to  the  late  Dr.  Coldea  by  Dr.  FranVIin 
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to  deduce  auy  theory  or  particular  applications  of  it,  from 
these  data ;  liowever,  I  am  glad  to  see  my  self  so  well  prevented 
in  this  by  your  worthy  colleague,  Dr.  Colden,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  malignant  fevers  in  general,  in  this  paper  which  70H 
favoured  me  with.    But  as  all  diseases  are  generally  attend- 
ed with  some  peculiar  and  distinguishing  symptoms,  whereby 
tliey  differ  very   materially  from  those  of  the  same  general 
denomination,  especially  in  their  cure,  so  I  shall  mention  the 
concomitants  of  this  disease,  which  seem  to  distinguish  it  as 
much  from  other  malignant  and  pestilential  fevers,  and  are  to 
be  had  as  much  regard  to  in  the  cure,  as  the  eruption  of 
pustles  in  the  measles  or  small  pox,  or  of  carbuncle  and  bu- 
boes in  the  plague ;  for  beside  the  general  affections  of  the 
solids  and  fluids,  we  must  likewise  have  p^ticular  reg;ard  to 
the  symptoms  which  they  produce  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
The  first  of  these  concomitants  of  our  yellow  fever,  which  is 
so  material  to  be  regarded,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  stomacht 
or  liver,  or  both,  with  the  adjacent  parts.     This  appears  not 
only  from  dissections,  but  from  all  outward  symptoms  or  ap^ 
pearances  of  the  disease,  to  be  a  most  constant  and  aggravat* 
ing  circumstance  of  it  ;   inasmuch  that  I  never  knew  any  one 
to  die  in  this  disease,  without  manifest  tokens  of  this  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  or  adjacent  parts :  this,  as  well  as  the  in- 
flammation of  other  viscera,  generally  of  the  brain,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  happens   in  other  fevers  of  this  class,  but  not  so 
constantly,  and  almost  surely,  as  in  this.     The  next  appear- 
ance of  our  malignant,  or  rather  pestilential  fever,  as  it  may 
be  called,  which  ought  to  be  regarded,  is  an  icterus,  or  yellow 
efl'usion.     This,  it  is  true,  has  imposed  upon  some  so  far  as  to 
make   them   take   tliis   symptom  for  a  cause ;  to  take  this 
Dominal,  for  the  real  essence  of  the  disease ;  whereby  they 
reckon  this  fever  to  be  entirely  of  the  bilious  kind ;  but  it 
would  be  equally  wrong,  and  of  as  bad  consequence  almost,  in 
practice,  to  have  no  regard  to  this  most  fatal  appearance  itt 
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ihe   iliseBSe,  as  lo   deduce  its   natiiie  Bolely  from  tfaeow. 

I  These  Iwo  coualant  concomitanlH  of  the  disease,  wherever  iL 
^ia  severe  and  mortal,  joined  lo  the  general  stale  of  the  fluidsi. 
|Lwhicfi  is  very  well  explained  bj  Dr.  Coldeu,  may  give  us  a 
l^ood  idea  of  tiiis  disease,  and  poiiil  out  tbe  several  indicatiooe 

II  of  cure.  The  princijml  of  llieae  indi  cat  ions,  which  has  been 
-  «o  well  explained  by  many,  is  sweating,  or  at  least  promotiag 

-a  constiint  ilUtpkorestH,  well  knowu  to  be  necessary  io  all 

KaligDMit  fevers.     Udt.alas!    it  is  munfi  easier  to  propose  a 
_!ner«!  melhod,  lliau  to  perform  a  cure,  when  wc  come  to 
L,j»racttcc;  for  thai  aL-ciirale  observer,  Sydmliant,  tells  m,  that 
f     (be  metiiad  nhieh  will  pi-ove  Ruccessfiil  in  one  year,  (not  to 
'    mention  particalar  cases)  will    be   prejudicial   in   auother. 
Thus,  in  the  years  1737  and  1741,  when  fhts  disease  was 
u   epidemic  In  (Virginia,  the  sick  could  not  be  made  to  uvre&t 
KKifl  tJie  winter  and  spring  seasons  ;   at  least,  not  so  pleutifutly 
wSs9  was  necessary  to  check  tb«  violence  of  tlie  fever,  and 
tj^vcrt  tbe  impanding  inflammation ;  which,  indeed,  is  very 
Pif'*"  (''*  '^"^Ci  when  this  distemper  is  very  severe ;  for  you 
,     taust  observe,  that  it  difTers  as  much  in  degree,  at  different 
limes,  RS  tbe  measles  or  small-poK  does.     All  beating  sudori- 
Gcs,  in  these  cases,  bring  on  the  iuQammatiun,  and  hasten  uu 
ihe  gangrenous  state  of  the  nlxcfru  ;  and  plentiful  bleeding 
(which  I  have  known  to  be  urged  by  some  in  these  urging  oc- 
f   jjasioiB)  causes  a  no  less  fatal  dissolution  of  tbe  Sutds,  or 
l^wrlal  debility,  both  which  are  but  too  well  known  In  prac- 
■    lice,  and  are  easily  deduced  fiom  the  theory  of  these  dia- 
eaaes.     It  is  upon  such  occasions,  as  you  may  perceive,  that, 
J,  recommend  purging  in  this  disease,  agreeably  to  the  prac- 
nke^rall  physicians  who  have  had  any  considerable  experi- 
r«flM  in  it ;  for  there  are  no  parts,  through  which  the  lyni- 
^)ialic  humours  (which,  as  Dr.  Golden  justly  observes,  are 
?llie  principal  seat  of  this  distemper,)  go  off  witb  more  eaie 
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and  more  freely,  than  through  the  glands  of  the  prinifZ  vice. 
Helvet.  Anim.  Econ. 

Another  advantage,  and  even  necessity  of  purging,  is  ob*- 
vious  to  be  perceived  from  the  necessity  of  cleansing  the  pri- 
mcB  via  of  their  feculent  and  corruptible  contents,  which 
is  of  great  service,  when  they  come  to  be  so  severely  affect- 
ed. When  this  alone  is  indicated,  by  purging  it  may  be  done 
without  any  danger  of  driving  the  humours  to  the  bowels ; 
for  the  actbn  of  lenitives  is  no  mure  to  be  referred  to  pur- 
gation, than  the  washing  of  the  skin  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
action  of  sudorifics.  Pitcairn.  BisserlaL  de  Febr.  curat. 
But  it  is  very  certain,  what  Dr.  Colden  rightly  inculcates, 
that  purging  in  this  disease,  requires  much  medical  skiJI  and 
prudence,  (as  well  as  most  other  applications  in  it,)  and  ought 
not  to  be  rashly  attempted ;  for  which  reason  I  have  been 
more  particular  in  explaining  the  reasons  of  it,  and  wish  I  bad 
leisure  to  be  as  particular  in  delivering  the  practical  obser- 
vations which  confirm  and  illustrate  this  part  of  practice,  and 
the  cautions  requisite  in  it ;  but  in  general  it  might  be  observ- 
ed, that  it  is  rather  out  of  necessity  than  choice,  that  we  have 
recourse  to  purging  before,  or  rather,  at  the  decline  of  this 
disease.  But  on  the  decline  it  is  so  necessary  that  I  never 
knew  the  yellow  eiSusion  to  be  carried  off,  except  in  one  sin- 
gle instance,  without  a  purge ;  the  reason  of  which  appears 
to  be  the  viscidity  of  the  bile,  which  occasions  this  icterus, 
which  cannot  pass  off  by  other  outlets.  Dr.  Colden  desires 
to  know,  if  any  recover  after  purging  without  sweats  ?  I  can 
inform  him,  that  sometimes  they  do,  although  sweats  are  the 
most  general  critical  evacuations  of  all  fevers.  But  the  mias- 
mata of  contagious  fevers,  seem  to  be  so  subtile,  that  when 
they  are  disengaged  from  the  more  viscid  humours,  they 
make  their  escape  insensibly  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
other  parts ;  by  which  you  may  see  some  recover  suddenly 
and  surprisingly,  without  the  least  perceptible  evacuation. 
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As  to  the  relapse,  which  Dr.  Golden  thinks  may  proceed 
from  the  sick  being  exposed  to  the  cold  air  after  the  fever, 
you  must  observe,  that  this  was  not  an  accidental,  but  a 
constant  circumstance  of  the  disease,  at  least  at  four  times, 
when  it  has  been  epidemic  in  Virginia,  and  as  much  to  be 
expected,  as  the  return  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  its  stated 
periods,  whenever  care  was  not  properly  taken  to  prevent 
it.  What  seemed  to  aggravate  it  most,  was  a  too  plenti- 
ful or  gross  diet.  I  imagined  it  might  proceed  from  some  len- 
tor  of  the  fluids,  not  removed  nor  evacuated,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  ^debility  of  the  body,  which  might  afford,  as  it 
were,  a  nidus,  for  the  subtile  contagious  vapours ;  in  the 
tame  manner  as  some  people,  who  have  a  great  flnidity  of 
their  humours,  and  free  execretions,  never  contract  any  con- 
tagious disease  ;  whilst  others,  whose  fluids  are  more  viscid, 
can  hardly  avoid  it,  and  sufier  most  severely  from  them. 

P.  S.  What  I  understand  by  the  lymphatic  humours  he* 
iog  affected  in  this  disease,  is  chiefly  a  morbid  acrimony  of 
all  the  serous  parts  of  the  blood,  which  dissolves  or  assimi- 
lates the  globular  part  of  the  blood,  whenever  the  circulation 
is  languid.  Qu,  Whether  the  contagious  vapour,  which  af- 
fects the  blood  in  this  manner,  is  not  derived  from  the  inter- 
nal, rather  than  the  external,  surface  of  the  body  ?  and  whe- 
ther the  affections  of  the  bile  and  liver,  do  not  proceed  ori- 
ginally from  the  same  cause  or  minera  of  disease :  since  most 
of  the  blood  which  is  carried  to  the  liver,  and  from  which  the 
bile  is  secerned,  proceeds  from  the  stomach,  intestines,  pan- 
creas, &c.  by  the  venae  portarum,  very  different  from  the 
other  veins  of  the  body  ?  and  whether  this  may  not  make 
dllscharges  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  more  neces- 
sary than  in  like  diseases  of  the  malignant  kind:  since,  in 
this  fever,  the  morbid  liumours  not  only  proceed  from  thence 
in  all  probability,  but  likewise  fix  there ;  whilst  in  others  of 
the  eruptive  kind,  as  they  generally  are,  they  ari^  thrown  on 
ihe  esteroal  surface  ? 
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I  i:-T  ?->  t'sie  on  my  arrnal  at  Savannah,  in  making 
i!  c  ^t*c•■*^:.•>  iiAjuIrie*  relative  to  tl-e  fevers  of  this  country; 
lie  :t  j.:!:  .-.'  ;1  tie  lo!iow.  It  was  irith  extreme  difficultj  I 
Cw..'.J  ob:.i':.  wha;  irtor:ii.itic»n  I  have.  Most  of  the  physi* 
cl.vrs  sefii:  .;\e:se  to  >j>rjikirz  on  ike  subject;  and  wfaat  I 
row  coT.n::::.*.v'.i;e.  1*  chicrlv  derived  from  former  observa- 
:*.*!!.  i:^d  from  a  {>  "vsiciari  of  the  sair.e  wav  of  thinking  as 
yoi:r>ji'.:*.  For  a:'  a:*5wer  lo  your  two  first  queries,  I  must 
rtrtVr  tou  to  an  accoui'.t  ot  the  c*iniale  and  situation  of  Sa- 
VArrai:,  alrtucy  given  in  the  ^ledical  Repository,  by  Dr. 


\V '••'-> 


t. 


T'-.e  >:;k'v  sf.\*o:'  iv.  th!s  cci;r.irv  usiiallv  commences 
.liviit  :..e  Lititr  t*:v.  of  Aiuu$!.  or  i\.c  W^:i}v.ir.z  of  Septem- 
iurr,  aid  co-ii:-.:t>  il  roui'i  ti:e  w'  o!t  of  The  ensuing  mouth. 
Alinouc::  s:r;.:-j:cr>,  particiiLtry  E;iroj'ea::5.  aie  liable  to  fall 
viii.":::s  lo  i::e  iinr.eahriiiiesi  ot*  the  cliivAie  before  that  time.. 
yet  ci:!s  is  srlvioiii  the  case  with  t';:e  naiives,  their  constitu- 
tions bt  i:-  L:;o:e  accustomed  to  t':e  extreme  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther durii!^  :  :ose  r:io::t:s;  for  it  ::vjst  h-e  observed,  tijat  the 
tcu'.j'tiatuie  of  the  air  does  rot  be^.r  to  nioderate  until  much 
late:  \:i  i  e  year.  The  disorders  mos;  prevalent  during  the 
I\;ilod  befoie  stated,  are  iaterm'.t^erits  of  everv  kind,  from 
thone  of  tl!e  uicsjt  siir.ple,  to  those  of  the  c:ost  compound 
lypt..  These  sometimes  rua  into  each  other,  so  that  a  pa- 
tient uiay  be  seized  with  a  tertiai!,  which  in  a  few  davs 
• 

chau^e  to  a  quotidiij,  a  double  tert:ai],  or  a  tertian  in 
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the  form  of  a   quotidian ;  and    not   unfrequently  end  in 
typhufi.    This  was  particularly  the  case  this  autumn ;  but 
whether  from  neglect,  improper  treatment,  or  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  I  am  unable  to  say.   The  typhus  fe- 
ver, as  a  primary  disease,  very  seldom  occurs.     They  hay# 
besides  these,  another  fever,  commonly  called  yellow  fevery 
but  which,  I  have  no  doubt  from  its  symptoms  and  history, 
you  will  pronounce  to  be  nothing  but  the  bilious  fever.^    I 
pass  over  any  thing  more  that  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
our  intermittents,  as  I  know  your  chief  attention  is  directed 
to  the  other  disease.  When  a  patient  is  first  seized,  he  com- 
plains of  great  lassitude  and  anxiety ;  headache,  generally 
confined  to  the  forehead  and  temples ;  not  unfrequently  of 
soreness  of  the  flesh  and  bones ;  pain  in  the  back,  extending 
from  the  neck  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spine ;  the  same 
sensations  in  the  legs  as  are  experienced  after  severe  labour, 
or  excessive  exercise ;  pains  in  the  loins,  stomach,  breast,  or 
spleen. .  These  symptoms  are  three  or  four  days  making  their 
approach ;  in  others,  they  are  hurried  through  in  as  many 
hours  ;   the  fever  comes  on,  and  the  unhappy  sufferer  dies  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.    Should  he  not  be  attacked 
so  violently,'^he  fever  commences  with  a  vomiting  of  green, 
yellow,  or  black  bile,  in  large  quantities,  and  very  offensive 
to  the  smell.     After  this,  it  increases,  attended  with  a  full, 
bard,  and  frequent  pulse,  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  minute ;  intolerable  thirst,  some  delirium,  and  a 
regular  remission  every  day  ;  the  stomach  being  much  dis- 
ordered, and  the  pains  that  were  before  felt,  still  continuing. 


*  The  reader  will  find  a  very  interesting  communication  on  tiie  fevers  of  the 
■  flouthera  states  by  Dr.  Norcom,  published  in  the  Register,  vol.  1.  p.  17.  Dr.  Nor- 
com  properly  discriminates  between  the  ordinary  fever  which  attacks  the  native, 
and  the  more  malignant  form  of  the  same  disease  under  which  strangers,  not 
habituated  to  the  climate,  suffer.  Hence  this  disease  is  justly  considered  as  ma- 
tcjialty  different  from  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates.— Eo. 
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As  the  disorder  gradiiallj  approaches  its  crisis,  the  skin  and 
ryes  become  yellow;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  furred  coat, 
tinged  in  the  middle,  of  the  same  colour  with  the  skin.  In 
some  the  eyes  are  a  little  bloodshot,  but  never  so  much  as  to 
be  called  inflamed  ;  hemorrhages  never  occur.  At  the  end 
of  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days,  the  patient  either  recovers 
or  dies;  but  death  is  never  attended  by  real  black  vomit. 
I  heard  of  one  case,  in  wliich  the  patient  vomited  up  a  black 
flaky  substance,  resembling  coffee  grounds ;  but  as  he  after- 
wards recovered,  it  was  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  night  be- 
fore his  attark  with  fever,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  drunken 
frolick,  and  had  received  a  severe  blow  in  bis  right  side;  the 
substance  therefore  voided  from  his  stomach  was  nothing  but 
coagulated  blooJ. 

The  method  of  cure  that  proves  most  successful,  is  that 
which  you  yourself  adopt  in  the  same  disease  at  New- York. 
The  bowels  are  first  cleansed  by  emetics  and  gentle  cathartics ; 
and  afterwards  such  medit:ines  as  tend  to  promote  perspira- 
tion and  lessen  the  violence  of  the  fever,  are  administered. 
Bark,  either  by  itself,  or  compounded  with  other  tonics,  is,  I 
believe,  seldom  used,  except  when  the  patient  is  convalescent ; 
and  bleeding,  unless  it  be  in  such  small  quantities  only  as 
will  relieve  the  headache,  isgenerally  thought  prejudicial.  If 
the  fever  ]?>  not  so  violent  as  to  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  it 
is  easily  subdued.  The  fondness  which  many  physicians 
have  for  mercury  and  profuse  bleeding,  probably  destroys 
I'.^ore  than  tlie  disease  would  were  it  left  to  itself;  hence  by 
wAW.y  it  is  looked  u-ion  as  more  dreadful  than  it  really  is. 
T.iis  is  the  s^ul^stance  of  wliat  I  have  learnt  on  this  subject ; 
should  il  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  wish,  I  shall  be  highly 
pltascdj  and  more  tlian  paid  for  any  trouble  it  has  cost  me. 

Yours,  Sec. 

JOHN  LE  CONTE. 
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VIIT. 

Sketch  of  the  Lift  and  Character  of  the  late  Dr,  Eliuu 

Hubbard  Smith,  of  NeW'YorL\ 

(With  an  Engraving.) 

Elihu  IlrfiBAiiD  Smith  was  a  native  of  Litchfield,  ia 
Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1771.  Having  re- 
ceived tlie  rudiments  of  knowledge  at  a  school  in  Litchfield, 
he  entered  the  college  of  New-JIaven,  at  the  early  age  of 
eleven.  At  this  distinguished  seat  of  learning  Le  gave  many 
proofs  of  intellectual  energy,  far  beyond  those  we  are  accas- 
tomed  to  observe  in  one  of  so  unripe  an  age.  He  completed 
his  education  under  the  particular  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  77- 
mothy  Dnightt  who  then  presided  over  an  academy  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation  at  Greenfield,  and  who,  upon  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  Yale 
College.  In  I7fi6,  Mr.  Smith  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from 
the  college  of  New-Haven.  He  now  returned  to  Litchfield, 
and  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  a  practitioner  of  physi«*, 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine^  In  the  year  1791,  Le 
resorted  to  Philadelpliia  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  se- 
veral coui*ses  of  medical  instruction  delivered  in  that  city. 
After  this  period,  in  1792,  he  chose  as  his  residence, 
Wethersfield,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  entered  uj)on  the 
practical  duties  of  his  profession.  In  this  place,  iiowever, 
much  as  he  was  respected  and  esteemed  for  his  social  and  moral 
virtues,  he  found  but  little  employment  as  physician,  and 
consequently,  in  the  autumn  of  17fJ3,  removed  to  the  city 
of  New-York,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1793. 

In  New- York  he  devoted  him:self  with  great  ardour  to  his 
Diejiical  pursuits,    and   by  his  perseverance  and  attention, 
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gradually  surmounted  those  obstacles  to  professional  success 
which  naturally  arose  from  his  youth,  and  the  limited  number 
of  his  acquaintance.  But  beside  those  branches  of  science 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  medical  profession,  he 
cultivated  with  great  industry  almost  every  department  of  li- 
terature. His  genius  as  a  poet  unfolded  itself  at  an  early 
age,  and  among  the  poetical  productions  of  his  juvenile  pen 
are  not  a  few  which  manifest  considerable  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion, and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  governors  of  the  New-York  Hospi- 
tal elected  him  one  of  the  physicians  of  that  extensive  charity, 
the  duties  of  which  station  he  discharged  much  to  the  benefit 
of  that  institution,  and  to  the  increase  of  his  own  reputation* 
In  this  year  appeared  his  first  production  on  a  subject  strict- 
ly medical,  viz.  <^  Letters  to  William  Buel,  Physician,  Shef- 
field, Mass.  on  the  Fever  which  prevailed  in  New- York 
in  1795."  These  letters  were  written  at  the  request  and  fi)r 
the  information  of  Dr.  Buel,  and  though  not  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  press,  were  at  the  suggestion  of  some  friends  of  the 
author  published  in  the  <<  Collection  of  Papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Bilious  Fevers  prevalent  in  the  United  States,"  edit- 
ed by  N.  Webster,  Esq.  Shortly  after  this  period.  Dr. 
Smith,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Miller,^  projected  the  publication  of  the 
New- York  <<  Medical  Repository."  From  the  establishment 
of  a  periodical  journal  of  this  kind,  in  the  infant  state  of  me- 
dical and  physical  science  in  this  country,  he  anticipated  nu- 
merous important  advantages  to  the  profession  of  medicine  and 
the  collateral  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  design,  he  zealously  devoted 
the  chief  part  of  his  attention  to  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 

t 

"^  See  the  Ufe  of  Dr.  Milier ;  Regieter,  to),  a  p.  !*-«.  ' 
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The  chief  of  his  writings  in  the  Medical  Repository  are, 
his  History  of  the  Plague  of  Athens,  vol.  !#  p.  1 — 32 ; 
Case  of  Mania,  successfully  treated  by  Mercury,  do.  p. 
174 — 178;  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Pestilential 
Fever  which  prevailed  in  the  island  of  Grenada  in  the  years 
1793  and  1794,  do.  p.  459 — 486;  On  a  singular  Disease 
with  which  infants  are  sometimes  affected,  do«  p.  501 — 504  ; 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Elk,  vol.  2.  p.  168—174; 
On  the  Pestilential  Diseases  which  appeared  in  the  Athenian, 
Carthagdnian,  and  Roman  armies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse,  do.  p.  367 — ^384. 

Beside  the  medical  productions  in  the  Repository,  he 
published  Edwin  and  Angehna,  or  the  Banditti,  an  opera  in 
three  acts,  8vo.  1797;  and  in  1798,  a  Discourse  delivered 
before  the  New- York  Manumission  Society,  8vo.  Tiie  same 
year  he  undertook  the  office  of  editor  of  an  American  edi* 
tion  of  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden ;  and  to  evince  his  respect 
for  the  author  of  this  celebrated  poem,  he  prefixed  to  the 
volume  a  poetic  address,  happily  describing  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  use  of  the  art  of  printing  as  connected  with 
science,  and  particularly  its  effects  in  spreading  this  botanic 
song  from  Britain  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  new  hemis- 
phere. This  beautiful  address  is  retained  in  the  second 
American  edition  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  published  in  1807. 
Beside  these  miscellaneous  productions,  he  is  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  '^  Andre,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  performed 
in  New- York,  March,  1798." 

While  thus  actively  employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tarious  branches  of  knowledge  which  elevate  and  adorn  the 
human  character,  he,  in  the  month  of  September  of  1798, 
when  only  in  the  27  th  year  of  his  age,  was  attacked  with  the 
yellow  fever,  then  prevailing  with  great  mortality  in  the  city 
of  New-Tork,  to  which  disease  he  soon  fell  a  victim.     In  a 
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communication  to  Dr.  David  Hosack,  Dr.  Mitchill,  one  of 
the  surviving  friends  and  colleagues  of  Dr.  Smith,  thus  de- 
scribes his  lasit  illness : 

^^  During  the  warm  season  of  thai  pestilential  year,  Elihu 
II.  Smith  and  mjself  had  been  associated  in  performing  our 
respective  duties  as  physicii^ns  of  the  New- York  Hospital. 
We  had  frequent  conferences  on  the  periodical  work  in  which 
be,  Edward  Miller,  and  myself,  with  the  co-operation  <^ 
Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Swords,  had  become  engaged.  We  bad 
both  been  favoured  with  fine  health,  and  had  been  Aistained 
in  full  enjoyment  of  our  powers,  while  the  prevailing  distem- 
per was  destroying  lives  at  an  unusual  rate  around  us.  We 
had  more  than  once  observed  how  remarkably  well  we  felt  ; 
and  when  strangers  and  visiters  called  upon  us,  how  entirely 
we  were  capacitated  to  receive  them  and  enjoy  their  so* 
ciety. 

*^  Among  these  was  the  accomplished  and  elegant  Scan- 
della."^     In  the  difHculty  which  had  arisen  about  procuriog  a 


*  The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  amiable  and  exceUent  mao,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Medical  Repository,  may  with  propriety  be  intredueed  io  thii 
l^ace. 

"  Died,  Sept.  16, 1798, 1.  B.  Scandella,  M.  D.  aged  28.  The  fate  of  thii  geD- 
tledian  was,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  he  lamented.  He  was  a  natire  of  the 
Venetian  State.  His  family  was  opulent  and  high  in  rank.  He  bad  receii^ 
the  best  medical  education,  but  had  consecrated  his  faculties  to  the  leoeral  im- 
provement of  science,  and  the  bene6t  of  mankind. 

"  Having  resided  for  some  time  at  London,  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Ve> 
netian  Embassy,  he  conceived  the  design  of  visiting  America.  Uii  coantry^  Mr* 
vice  Bo  longer  demanding  his^attention,  he  proposed  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity 
m  surveying  Uie  priridples  and  structure  of  a  rising  empire. 

**  He  firbt  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  thence  took  various  joumeyi  through  the 
souUicrn  and  western  districts.  His  personal  merits  secured  him  the  esteem  of  the 
persons  among  us  most  eminent  for  their  knowledge  and  talents.  His  candoar 
and  blameless  deportment  made  him  be  regarded  with  peculiar  teodemett  by  mH 
who  knew  him.  His  chief  attention  was  directed  to  agricoltDral  imprttveiMnts 
and  projects,  jusUy  conceiving  that  mankind  would  derive  most  benefit  frooHhe 
perfection  of  this  art. 

"  Having  spent  two  years  in  this  coimtry,  i^id  accomplished  the  porpcMi  which 
brought  bim  hither,  he  embarked  Sot  Europe  in  June,  1798.    The  yessel  provibf 
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lodging,  this  amiable  gentleman  apprehended  some  serious  in- 
convenience. In  the  ardour  of  his  friendship,  Smilh  asked 
him  to  his  own  house ;  his  distemper  proved  to  be  the  reign 
ing  epidemic.  It  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate,  rapid,  and 
indomitable  cases.  It  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  there 
was  time  but  for  a  few  visits.  On  the  day  that  I  called  last 
lo  see  Scandella,  I  found  him  overpowered  by  the  disease^ 
and  lying  a  corpse  upon  the  bed. 

"  This  was  affecting  enough;  but  my^icitude  was  ex- 
ceedingly increased  by  learning  that  Smith  had  been  sick 
since  the  preceding  afternoon.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
in  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  Scandella.  On  entering  the  room,  I  roused  him  from  the 
drowsy  state  in  which  he  lay.  I  opened  the  inner  shutters 
of  the  window,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  little  more 
light.  It  was  early  on  Sunday  morning.  \  inquired  how  he 
was,  and  received  for  answer,  (a  frequent  one  in  those  days) 
that  he  was  not  very  unwell,  and  would  be  better  by-and-by, 
I  saw,  however,  in  a  glance,  enough  to  satisfy  me,  that  the 
disorder  had  already  made  alarming  progress.  The  sufTusion 
of  his  face,  and  the  inflamed  and  glassy  eye,  were  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  danger.  But  when  he  inquired  of  me  if  it 
was  not  almost  sundown,  and  tlicreby  showed  that  he  had  lost 
tbe  reckoning  of  time,  I  perceived  that  the  coherence  of  hih 


liofit  fiir  the  voyage,  he  returned  to  Philadelpliia,  the  port  Cnm  which  he -hud  scl 
oiiL  Shortly  after  be  came  to  New-Vork^and  engag^^da  passage  in  a  packet  which 
vai  speedily  to  sail  from  this  liarbour.  The  detention  of  his  baggage,  which  wtaa 
daily  eipected  from  Pliiladelphia,  occasioned  htm  tbe  loss  of  this  opportunity. 
Ao  epi4eaiieal  disease  bad  meanwhile  m»de  its  appearance  in  both  cities.  Not- 
whlutaDdiag  its  greater  progress  and  malignity  in  the  latter  city,  his  concern  in 
tl^e  weUare  of  a  helpless  faniilyt  whom  his  departure  had  deprived  of  their  only 
tuefiil  friend,  induced  bim  to  return  thither.  After  enduring  the  continual  loss  of 
Fest^aod  ezposiog  himself  to  the  influence  of  an  infected  atmosphere  for  ten  days, 
he  set  oat  on  his  return  to  New-York.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  before  symptoms 
of  dlfBHtf  appeared,  wliich,  on  the  sixth  day,  terminated  in  death.** 
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mind  was  bi'ukcn.  I  soon  withdrew,  and  jironounced  my  ap- 
prehensions fur  his  safety.  His  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  caused 
bim  to  be  immediately  removed  from  Pine- street  to  his  house 
ill  Greenwich-street,  and  every  possible  comfort  to  be  ad- 
ministered. There  Miller  joined  me  in  devising  the  course 
df  treatment  for  our  invaluable  friend.  There  was  but  a 
remnant  of  time  left.  Hmith  expressed  to  us  a  desire  t» 
have  the  mercurial  practice  tried  upon  himself.  We  instant- 
ly agreed  to  it.  ■  Some  of  the  strongest  ointment  was  prO' 
cared,  and  a  nurse  from  the  hospital  was  |)ermitted  to  gratify 
Ler  feelings,  by  applying  it  with  her  own  hands.  This  task 
the  faithful  woman  performed  so  well,  that  she  salivated  her- 
self. But  so  implacable  and  inveterate  was  the  disease,  that 
the  quicksilver  produced  no  sensible  operation  whatever  upoQ 
the  patient.  Black  vomiting,  with  universal  yellowness  came 
OD,  and  he  sunk  under  a  malady  which  nothing  could  even 
mitigate  or  retard. 

"  He  was  interred  in  the  p-ound  of  the  presbjrteriaa 
church  in  Wall-street,  very  near  the  spot  in  which  another 
of  my  valuable  friends,  William  Pitt  Smith,  had  been  buried. 
Miller,  Johnson,  and  myself,  with  a  very  few  others,  were 
all  that  could  be  found,  on  that  day  of  mortality  and  dismay, 
to  follow  his  hearse." 

Wc  shull  not  in  this  place  discuss  the  particular  merits  or 
defects  of  Dr.  Smith's  wrilings.  The  most  esteemed  of  his 
miscellaneous  productions,  is  his  Ei)istle  to  Dr.  Darwin, 
written  in  the  style  of  that  poetical  philosopher  and  physi- 
cian. Of  his  wrilings  strictly  medical,  his  Letters  on  the 
Yellow  Fever  which  puevailed  in  New- York,  afford  a  fa- 
vourable specimen.  He  was  the  advocate  for  the  domestic 
origin  and  non-contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  and,  from  a 
full  persuasion  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinions,  was  zealous 
in  the  support  of  them.  An  examination  of  the  facts  and 
reasonings  upon  which  this  opinion  was  maintained,  we  at  this 
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time  purposely  forbear.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  the 
limited  experience  which,  at  that  day,  the  practitioners  of 
the  United  States  {H)ssessed,  relative  to  that  epidemic,  would 
lead  many,  and  particularly  one  of  the  ardent  mind  of  Dr. 
Smith,  into  erroneous  opinions  concerning  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter, which  time  and  repeated  observation  would  correct. 
His  observations  on  the  origin  of  the  pestilential  fever  of 
Grenada,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  invalidate  and  over- 
throw the  account  of  that  disorder,  as  published  by  Dr.  Chis- 
bolm,  it  must,  on  all  hands,  be  admitted,  betray  an  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  and  a  want  of  respect  to  the  distinguished 
character  of  his  opponent,  incompatible  with  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  ought  ever  to  characterize  philosophical  con- 
troversy. But  it  is  due  to  truth  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Smith 
was  inadvertently  led  into  errors.,  founded  upon  the  in- 
fermatioD,  and  arising  from  the  malevolent  instigation  of  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Bulama ;  and  that  although  he  paid 
the  debt  to  nature  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  retract 
the  censures  he  had  passed  upon  Dr.  Chisholm,  yet  the  sur- 
Tiving  editors  of  the  Repository,  acquiestring  in  the  disinter- 
eBtedness  of  Dr.  Chisholm's  motives,  candidly  admitted  the 
truth  of  hb  statements."^ 

His.  histories  of  the  Athenian  Plague,  and  of  the  pestilen- 
tial diseases  which  appeared  in  the  Athenian,  Carthagenian^ 
«nd  Roman   armies,    we  have  already  in  part  examined.f 


*  '*  Dr.  GbisholA  iodigoantly  repels  the  censure  passed  on  hi«  coodact ;  and,  iti 
4aiog  this,  he  manifests  the  warmth  of  conscious  integritj,  and  the  irritation  of 
tflbnded  bonoor.  As  it  was  never  our  wish  to  crioninate  the  motives  of  that  gen- 
tleman, we  observe,  with  pleasure,  the  e]q)Ianations  offered  in  his  defence.  And 
we  tiunk  ourselves  authorized  thus  publicly  and  explicitly  to  apply  the  language 
df  retraction,  which  our  deceased  friend  had  pledged  himself  to  employ,  when  he 
deetered,  **  I  shall  be  as  ready  to  withdraw  the  censures  that  I  have  pas-oed  upon 
Jibnf  shoold  he  convince  me  that  they  are  unmerited,  as  I  have  been  free  load 
t^nce  them ;  and  in  a  manner  equally  public.**     See  Med.  Repos.  rol.  2.  p.  285    * 

f  See  tlife  Register,  vol.  3.  p.  M— 6^; 
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Though  the  author's  particular  views,  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
diseases,  is  always  liefore  us,  we  need  no  other  evidence  than 
these  histories  to  convhice  us  that  his  diligence,  activity,  and 
perseverance  knew  no  common  liounds,  and  that,  at  his  early 
age,  he  had  explored  a  great  extent  of  medical  learning.  His 
History  of  the  Native  American  Elk,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  described  natural  objects ;  of  the 
promptness  with  which  he  seized  op|M>rtunities,  and  of  the 
learning  wliich  he  difTuscd  around  the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 

In  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  surviving  edi* 
tors  of  the  Medical  Rei>ository  thus  speak : 

**  As  a  physician,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  He  had  explored, 
»t  his  early  age,  an  extent  of  medical  learning,  for  which  the 
longest  lives  are  seldom  found  sufficient."  '^  The  love  of 
science  and  the  impulse  of  philanthropy  directed  bis  whole 
professional  career,  and  left  little  room  for  the  calculations 
of  emolument.  He  had  formed  vast  designs  of  medfcal  im- 
provement, which  embraced  the  whole  family  of  mankiodj 
was  animated  by  the  soul  of  benevolence,  and  aspired  after 
every  object  of  a  liberal  and  a  dignified  ambition.  He  was 
ripe  for  tlie  Iiighest  iionours  of  his  profession ;  his  merits  were 
every  day  becoming  more  conspicuous,  and  nothing  but  hia 
premature  fate  deprived  him  of  that  extraordinary  degree  of 
public  confidence  wliich  awaited  a  longer  continuance  of  his 
life." 

In  the  Eulogy  on  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor MiTCHiLL,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1813,  before  the  Col- 
lege of  Pliysiciaiis  and  Surgeons,  in  the  University,  New- 
York,  the  epistolary  intercourse  of  Dr.  Rush  with  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Miller,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  happy  in- 
cidents of  his  life. 

The  orator  then  proceeded  to  say,  "  Of  these  two  per- 
sons, thus  brought  to  my  recollection,  permit  me,  learned  as- 
sociates, to  make   the   mention  which  friendship   inspires. 
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With  them  both,  I  enjoyed  that  virtuous  and  intellectual  in- 
tercourse which  renders  an  acquaintance  delightful.  The 
former  possessed  a  mind  of  such  rare  and  exquisite  finish,  a 
temper  so  adapted  to  the  social  condition,  and  a  n^^nner  so 
delicate  and  re6ned,  that  feiv  of  his  cotemporaries  could  rival 
him.  With  a  diligence  that  left  him  few  lost  moments  to 
regret;  a  method  which  placed  every  thing  he  knew  exactly 
where  it  ought  to  be,  and  an  application  of  his  talents  to  do 
all  the  good  in  his  power,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Difficult,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  find  such 
another ! 

*'  The  latter,  also,  ray  companion  and  fellow  labourer  in 
undertakings  which,  to  ourselves  at  least,  seemed  useful  and 
advantageous,  was  endowed  with  uncommon  qualities.  Hit^ 
head  was  a  treasury  of  information ;  his  heart  a  mine  of  be^ 
oeficence.  With  a  rich  fund  of  learning,  and  a  capacity  to 
turn  thiAt  acquirement  to  the  best  account,  he  shone  to  great 
advi^ntage  in  the  most  polished  circles.  His  professional 
career,  both  in  his  public  capacity, and  in  his  private  walks,  was 
the  aubject  of  such  commendation,  that  the  calls  to  service 
were  almost  incessant.  When  such  excellence,  with  all  the 
mildness,  and  benignity  which  adorned  it,  was  summoned 
awaj)  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  city  felt  a  disposition  to 
mourn  i" 


(  '100  ) 
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I'rofissor  of  ^'<dnr(tl  HiaUirify  ^c.   on  the  Fishes  of 
fS'eW'York.     New-York.     D.  CarlUle.     lUmo.     pp.  28. 

SiNCK  the  settlement  of  t!ih  country,  two  hundred  jean 
as^,  there  has  been  no  proper  description  of  the  fishes  of 
iXeur- York.  Our  land  animals,  our  plants,  and  particularly 
our  birds,  have  attracted  a  due  degree  of  attention;  and  so, 
indeed,  have  our  minerals.  But  the  inhabitants  of  our 
waters,  who  afford  so  much  pastime  to  the  angler,  so  much 
profit  to  the  fisherman,  and  so  much  food  (o  every  class  of  ci- 
tizens, are  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  scientific  world. 

Singular  as  this  fact  may  appear,  it  is  a  truth  no  less  re- 
markable, that  tlie  number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  the 
NeMT-York  fishes  is  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  no  market  what- 
•^ver.  In  the  systematic  books  of  Europe,  it  is  very  uncom- 
mon to  find  New-York  quoted  as  the  native  place  of  a  single 
fish  !  Through  a  want  of  correct  description  and  specifica- 
tions, a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fishes  inhabitincr 
our  rivers,  bays,  and  streams,  may  be  considered  as  non- 
descripts, and  wholly  unknown  to  naturalists  and  the 
learned. 

Very  lately,  however,  Samuel  L.  Mit chill,  our  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  &c.  has  undertaken  to  reduce  our  ich- 
thyolos^y  to  certainty  and  i?ystem.  He  has  proceeded  by  ex- 
ariihiiii;^  ti.e  fresh  specimens,  and  describing  their  natural 
^'.haraclers.  The  common  names  by  whicli  the  fishes  were 
•  ailtNl^  seemed,  io  the  greater  pari  of  instances,  to  mislead. 
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Many  of  the  species,  too,  were  not  known  by  any  appellation, 
and  had  been  heretofore  surveyed  cursorily  as  strange  and 
singular  creatures.  A  great  deal  remained  to  be  done,  and  to 
perform  it  well,  every  article  must  be  examined  de  novoj  and 
by  itself. 

A  Report^  in  part,  by  Dr.  Mitchilly  on  the  Fishes  of  New- 
Yorkj  came  from  the  press,  as  we  learn,  on  January  1,  1814. 
We  possess  one  of  the  few  copies  which  the  author  caused 
to  be  printed.  This  Report  contains  about  seventy  species, 
and  yet  he  observes  that  it  is  but  tl^e  beginning  of  his 
attempt.  Of  these  enumerated  species,  fifty  are  stated  as 
liavingbeen  described  from  nature ;  fifty-four  are  represented 
as  being  fit  for  the  food  of  man ;  and  nearly  forty  are  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  noticed,  or  not  intelligibly  so,  in  the 
gmeralcr  particular  histories  of  Fishes,  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  author  has,  consequently,  been  obliged  to  add 
cbsaificatbn  to  his  description.  He  has  accordingly  invent- 
ed ai  many  specific  names  as  the  novel  species  rendered  ne- 
cewtarjr. 

Bdt  in  going  througli  this  difficult  task,  Dr.  M.  has  beea 
obliged  toi  do  more  than  designate  the  species  of  fishes.  He 
has  found  it  necessary  to  constitute  several  new  genera. 
For  example ;  finding  that  our  exquisite  blackfi^h,  with  his 
font  varieties^  and  his  congener,  the  elegant  little  begat, 
could  not  be  conveniently  disposed  of  under  any  existing 
fiunilies,  he  Ibrmed  a  new  generic  term  by  latinizing  the 
aboriginal  name  of  tautog,  and  thus  gave  them  the  title  of 
TAUTOOA  So,  being  unable  to  arrange  our  noble  rockfish  or 
striped  basse,  and  his  associate,  the  curious  7i;ca/c^8/t,  among 
any  other  genera  already  extant,  he  has  proposed  a  new 
one^ '  which'  he  denominates  roccus,  by  as  small  a  departure 
as  ponible  from  one  of  the  popular  epithets.  In  like  man- 
ner, discovering  that  four  species  of  fishes,  called  perches  in 
our  market,  had  none  of  the  characters  of  Uip  i  rrca  :  and 
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feeling  a  disinclination  to  place  them  uoder  the  ill-defined 
:ind  unccrlain  genus  »r  r a bhuh,  already  overloaded  with  spe- 
cies, he  has  pro|>oHed  to  distin^^iiish  them  by  the  name  of 
MOHONR.  Lastly,  to  a  very  hard-featured  fi^h,  bought  by 
him,  on  Nov.  4th,  ]8i:i,and  which  he  could  not  make  out  to 
be  a  .wf/mo,  nor  an  enox,  nor  any  of  the  other  voracious  spe- 
cies, and  which  was  rcm>irkable  for  an  enormous  mouth  armed 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  sharp  teeth,  he  has  applied  the 
terBi  KTOMADo:!,  from  the  Greek  words  ctc/ca*,  mouth,  and 
ciei;f,':wc;,  troth. — fScc  Rfpofty  p.  12.) 

^V'e  are  ;r|>ntified  in  learning,  that  the  author  perseveres 
in  tlic  work  he  has  so  auspiciou.sly  begun.  A  considera 
bie  number  of  udditioual  species  have  been  already  de- 
scribed since  the  first  manuscript  was  put  to  press,  and  of 
those,  several  have  the  incident  of  novelty.  The  cold 
and  ice  of  winter  will  unavoidably  retard  the  progress  of 
this  interesting  work.  But  with  the  approach  of  warm 
weather,  and  the  arrival  of  the  migrating  tribes,  there  will  be 
the  means  of  rapid  acceleration. 

Tiiere  is  thus  a  prospect  of  possessing,  not  only  a  good  ca- 
talogue of  our  fishes,  but  a  faithful  description  of  them*  To 
this  we  hope  there  may  be  added,  in  due  season,  correct  de 
lineations  and  figures.  Then  every  naturalist  may  possess 
his  book  of  reference ;  every  sportsman  may  carry  in  his 
[K)cket,  the  manual  of  diversion  ;  each  traveller  who  visits 
the  stalls  may  compare  the  natural  specimens  with  the  pages 
of  instruction  ;  each  person  at  a  distance  may  gratify  his 
curiosity,  by  perusuig  a  genuine  and  original  document ;  and 
every  housekeeper,  who  carves  for  his  family,  will  fully  com 
preiicud  the  subject  before  hhn. 
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Art.  II,  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Me- 
dical Society  of  the  County  of  Saratoga,  to  investigate 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  late  Epidemic,  as  it  prevail- 
ed in  this  county,  togetlier  with  the  most  successful  modes 
of  practice  in  the  same.  Published  by  order  of  the  So- 
ciety. Waterford.  Charles  Websler.  12ino.  pp.  12. 
1813. 

Tbe  disease  concerning  which  the  present  pamphlet  is 
published,  has  already  received  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion Id  the  different  volumes  of  the  Register.  Our  opinions 
rehtive  to  its  peculiar  character ;  the  method  of  treatment 
which  has  been  found  most  successful,  and  the  principles 
upoD  which  it  ought  to  be  conducted,  it  is  therefore  unneces* 
saiy,  on  this  occasion,  again  to  state.  We  have  only  to  re- 
marii^  that  this  interesting  Report  abounds  in  (acts  directly 
in  rapport  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  uniformly  maiu- 
tained  in  the  Register ;  and  if  any  thing  werci  wanting  to  de- 
monstrate still  further  the  absurdity  of  those  speculations 
whichliaYe  been  offered  in  support  of  the  exclusively  bilious 
nature-  of  this  disorder,  that  this  candid  and  impartial  essay 
of  the  Mdical  Society  of  Saratoga  has  furnished  it. 

It  appears  from  the  communications  of  different  practition- 
er!, received  by  the  society,  that  at  least  four  thousand  cases 
of  this  epidemic  have  occurred  in  the  county  of  Saratoga. 
Tbe  extensive  opportunity  which  was  thus  afforded  for  de- 
ducing correct  practical  results  as  to  the  character  of  this 
disease  stamp  with  peculiar  value  the  present  performance. 
Our  readers  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  the  following  copi- 
ous extract. 

^  Although  physicians  who  have  written  upon  the  epidemic,  have 
firpm  some  of  its  promineDt  symptoms  derived  names  for  it,  yet 
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noocuf  those  uamrs  fully  expicss  its  diaracter,  as  it  has  appeared 
rsiih  us.  We  tliereftiic  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it  the  BUiaus 
Pneumonia,  from  its  bciup  generally  attended  with  an  hiflammatiOD 
of  the  liingi,  and  io  the  last  stage  with  an  increased  morbid  secre- 
tion uf  bile. 
*■'  'J'lie  bilious  pneumonia  became  epidemic  in  some  towns  in  this 

■ 

county,  early  in  December,  1312,  in  most  others,  in  January,  1813. 
In  one  or  two,  however,  agreeably  to  reports  received,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear eaiiicr  than  the  first  of  February.  A  number  of  sporadic 
cases  appeared  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  in  the  latter  part 
of  October  and  in  November,  but  it  could  not,  from  its  frequency, 
or  its  power  of  converting  other  diseases  into  itself,  be  properly 
styled  epidemic  in  any  place,  earlier  than  December. 

"  It  was  preceded,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  by  bilious 
iiitennitteut  and  remittent  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and 
other  complaints,  arising  from  marsh  miasma.  In  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  coimty,  typhus  and  inflammatory  fevers  prevailed  in 
addition  to  the  above. 

'^  The  first  stage  commences  with  a  cold  chill,  which  has  sometimes 
lasted  from  four,  to  twenty- four  hours,  or  longer,  but  it.  generally 
<:ontiiiucs  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours.  This  chill,  which 
difTcrs  not  essentially  (except  in  liic  severity  of  the  ague)  from 
those  wliich  commonly  prccciic  [jucumonia,  is  accompanied  with 
coUlness  of  the  extrciiiiiit5. 

"  Duviiig  the  contimiahco  of  the  chili,  the  patient  is  generally  af- 
flicted with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  back,  loius,  and  some  part  ol' 
the  thorax.  It  sometimes  at  tlie  first  esten*ls  to  the  limbs,  resem- 
bling acute  rheumatism;  at  oliier  times  to  the  bowels,  resembling 
enteritis.  The  pain  in  most  instances  becomes  fixed  in  some  portion 
of  the  membranes  of  the  lungs.  Some  physicians  have  stated  that  it  is 
most  frequently  in  tiie  right  side ;  others  say  in  the  left,  and  others 
as  frequently  in  the  one  side  as  the  other.  Respiration  is  laborious 
and  difficult,  frequently  attended  with  acute  pain,  or  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  Tlie  eye  is  watery  and  red,  the  tongue  covered  with 
a  thin  white  pellicle,  frequently  tinged  with  yellow  near  the  root. 
Some  cases  are  noticed  in  which  the  tongue  was  of  a  fiery  red 
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without  any  pellicle,  but  generally  moist  in  the  first  cUys  of  the 
complaint.     The  patient  is  racked  with  a  cough,  which  is  at  first 
dry  and  suffocatiog,  but  soon  becomes  harsh  and  deep,  raising  a 
thin  tenacious  mucus ;  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  matter  ex- 
pectorated  becomes  thicker,  less  tenacious,  and  frequently  striped 
or  mixed  with  blood.     During  the  cold  stage  the  pulse  is  weak^ 
small,  and  in  some  instances,  where  the  chill  continued  Ions;,  in^- 
perceptible  at  the  wrist.     After   the  commencement  of  the  hot 
atage,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  oppressed,  causing  that  sensa- 
lioQ  in  the  finger  which  is  frequent  in  severe  peripneumonia,  beat- 
ing between  seventy  and  a  hundred  strokes  in  a  minute.     The  pa- 
tient feels  a  great  anxiety  and  depression  of  spirits,  but  (agreeably 
to  the  report  of  a  number  of  physicians)  less  muscular  debility  than 
is  common  in  acute  diseases.     Many  in  the  first  days  of  the  fever, 
irho  from  vertigo  arc  unable  to  sit  up,  in  a  recumbent  position  feel 
their  strength  but  little  impaired.     There  are  two  paroxysms  of 
fever  in  twenty -four  hours,  that  in  the  evening  the  highest.     The 
patient  restless  and  wakeful,  often  denied  the  refreshment  of  sleep 
titt^  crisis.     Nausea  is  a  common  symptom,  and  vomiting  a  fre- 
qtoit  one :  the  bowels  on  the  first  days  of  the  fever  for  the  most  part 
are  costive,  the  skin  about  the  temperature  common  in  peripneu- 
monia, the  face  generally  red  and  bloated,  but  in  many  cases  pale 
and  cadaverous. 

**  Second  stage :  when  the  fever  did  not  terminate  about  the  fifth 
or  seventh  day,  by  a  favourable  crisis,  the  following  symptoms  ge- 
oeraliy  eosued ;  the  pulse  became  full,  soft,  and  weak,  from  ninety 
io  one  hundred  and  ten  strokes  in  a  minute,  the  tunica  adnata  of 
die  ejre  and  skin  yellow,  the  tongue  dry  and  coated  with  a  dark 
brown,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  it  was  smooth  and  glazed,  and 
of  a  dark  red  colour ;  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  much  more  con 
nderable  than  in  the  former  stage ;  the  bowels  swollen  and  elastic. 
ODCOmraonly  large  quantities  of  dark  bile  were  discharged  by  the 
joporaUon  of  emetics  and  cathartics. 

*Fr6tf  ^ut  the  first  of  February  till  the  first  of  April,  many 
cueiii  the  fever  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  as  appears  by 
ifae  reports  before  us^  ran  a  quick  and  rapid  course,  frequently  pass- 
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Hijj  through  tlie  first  and  second  stage  in  a  few  houre,  putting  od  tlie 
symptoms  of  the  typhus  gravior,  in  its  most  malignant  fonn,  and 
often  proving  mortal  iD  four  or  five  days. 

"  Treatment — From  the  reports  received  vre  find  that  physi- 
cians differed  considerably  in  their  methods  of  treating  the  epi- 
demic. Some  placed  almost  their  vriiole  reliance  on  copious  sweats, 
produced  by  external  heat ;  others,  on  an  early  use  of  opium, 
wiue,  brandy,  and  the  bark,  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  stomach 
would  retain;  but  far  the  greater  number  recommended  venesection, 
emetics,  cathartics,  and  dinphoreiics ;  keeping  the  patient  cool,  and 
strictly  adhering  to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  But  from  the 
whole  together,  with  our  own  observations  in  practice,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  recommend  the  following,  as  the  most  successful 
mode  of  treatment  in  the  fever  as  it  appeared  in  December,  Janu- 
ary, April,  May,  June  and  July,  and  in  a  lai^e  majority  of  cases 
iu  Febiuary  and  March,  except  such  as  early  put  on  symptoiDB  of 
malignancy. 

^'  First — If  called  before  the  cold  chill  is  gone,  we  advise  to 
shorten  it  as  much  as  possible,  which  is  in  general  easily  efieeted 
by  some  gentle  stimulant,  internally  given,  and  warmth  externally 
applied.  As  soon  as  the  fever  rose,  where  the  pulse  would  bear  it, 
we  bled  moderately;  which  sometimes  required  repeating  «i  the 
second  day,  very  rarely  on  the  third.  The  loss  of  twenty  or  thir- 
ty ounces  of  blood,  generally  removed  the  pneumonic  symptoms  as 
perfectly  as  sixty  or  seventy  have  done  for  several  winters  past; 
After  the  first  bleeding,  if  the  pain  in  the  thorax  was  so  ftu*  relieved 
as  to  render  it  safe,  we  administered  a  full  dose  of  tartarlzed  aoti* 
-Ykiony  and  calomel,  sufficient  to  cause  a  brisk  operation  &s  an 
emetic  and  cathartic ;  where  this  was  thought  dangerous,  calomel  per 
se,  or  combined  with  jalap  or  scammony  was  given.  As  soon  as  the 
operation  was  over,  we  applied  warm  fomentations  of  Tinegat  ctt 
spirits  over  the  seat  of  pain,  and  gave  diaphoretics,  whieb  sddom 
bailed  to  relieve  the  pain  and  produce  a  free  perspiration,  render** 
ing  the  symptoms  mild,  and  leaving  little  for  thfj  physicians  to  do^ 
more  than  to  continue  the  perspiration,  and  by  the  use  of  pectorab 
to  cause  a  free  expectoration.    The  diaphoretic^  most  highly  ap- 
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{uroved  by  m  majority  of  thote  physicians  who  have  reported,  is  m 
powder  oearly  similar  to  Dover^s.  Asa  pectoral,  digitalis  and  radix 
scilli  were  very  useful ;  viniiin  aotim.  and  laudaoum  have  also 
been  highly  recomtnen(le<l.  Frequent  and  severe  cathartics  to 
cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  absolutely  necessary  in  ever}' 
stage  of  the  disease.  Happily  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  state, 
lliat  ptiysicians  have  generally  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  uncom- 
monly large  doses  of  cathartics  were  necessary  to  produce  an  ope- 
ratioa;  that  their  frequent  repetition  was  attended  with  happy  ef- 
fects ;  that  external  heat  over  the  local  pain  was  very  serviceable : 
that  epispastics  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  began  to  subside, 
applied  immediately  over  the  part  affected,  were  very  useful  in  re- 
IDcviiig  the  local  pain ;  that  calomel  in  small  doses  where  the  con- 
gestioo  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  or  liver  was  considerable,  was 
attended  with  its  usual  good  effects ;  but  that  early  in  the  disease^ 
as  U.iocreascd  the  stimulus  without  ovei-comiog  the  morbid  excite^ 
meaty  it  was  of  little  or  no  use,  and  in  some  cases  injurious ;  that 
sweats  from  external  heat  in  the  forming  stage  of  the  fever,  were 
ofteo  Hseful  in  throwing  it  ofl^  and  preveotiog  it  from  running  a 
eoune  ^  that  after  the  fever  was  fully  formed  they  were  generally 
peraicioua ;  that  they  were  never  an  indifferent  remedy,  always 
beaeficial  or  injurious ;  that  the  latter  was  most  frequently  tlie  case« 
as  the  fever  advanced  through  its  forming  state  too  rapidly  for 
their  being  used  with  safety ;  that  hemlock,  another  popular  re* 
roedy,  was  generally  hurtful,  and  that  should  tlie  fever  again  make 
its  appearance  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  cannot  be  too  strictly 
ptobibitedy  as  it  has  unquestionably  been  the  cause  of  many  deaths. 
We  have  no  report  which  approves  the  use  of  hemlock,  ciu- 
chonBy  wine,  or  brandy,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  fever,  but  tliey 
ftterally ^agree  in  recommending  the  antiphlogistic. regimen  aed 
flathartics,  and  most  of  them  the  use  of  venesection  and  emeiics. 

^  la  the  second  or  bilious  stage  of  the  epi^lemic,  the  physicians,  as 
apnan  by  their  reports,  are  not  so  well  agreed.  A  number,  whose 
^^p^wcp  are  very  respectable,  recommend,  as  soon  as  the  inflam- 
UtaMonaubsides,  to  introduce  the  bark,  opium,  wine,  and  bran<)y  as 
ra|iidly  as  the  stomach  will  bear;  to  avoid  cathartics,  and  to  givo 
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rnemata  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  And  from  the  success  \^ith  irhich 
this  practice  was  attended,  they  conclude  their  mode  of  treatment 
must  be  correct.  Others,  equally  respectable,  ur^e,  that  frequent 
rathartics  and  emetics,  with  a  continuation  of  diaphoretics  are  all 
that  is  necessary  in  this  sta^^e  of  the  fever,  alleging  that  such  has 
been  the  irritable  state  of  the  muscular  fibres,  that  they  will  not 
bear  (he  bark,  colomba,  or  any  other  considerable  tonic ;  that  they 
with  difficulty  bear  wine' or  brandy,  especially  the  latter;  that  pa- 
lients  are  found  to  recover  fastest  under  a  nutritious  diet,  aod  ex< 
ercise  in  the  open  air. 

"  This  difference  may  in  part  result  from  the  different  degrees  of 
malignancy  with  which  the  epidemic  has  appeared  in  different  dis^ 
tricts.  That  the  mortality  has  been  much  more  considerable  Under 
the  tonic  and  stimulating  practice  than  under  the  other,  cannot  be 
denied,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  early  malignancy  of  the  disease; 
for  under  those  symptoms,  every  physician  must  acknowledge;  hit 
the  greater  portion  of  deaths  have  taken  place,  and  that  some  mar 
lignant  cases  have  baffled  every  effort  of  the  physician  under  aH. 
the  difibrent  methods  of  treatment  of  which  we  have  heard.  • 

*^  About  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  of  January,  many  cases  of 
the  fever  occurred  where  the  pulse  was  so  weak  as  to  foibid  the 
use  of  the  lancet.  This  species  of  cases  continued  to  increase  ^tili 
the  close  of  the  epidemic.  Some  physicians  say  one  third.  Others^ 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  were  of  this  description.  In  other  respects 
they  required  the  same  treatment  as  other  cases.  It  further  ap? 
pears,  that  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  there  were  in 
many  parts  of  the  county  various  cases  which  ran  rapidly  through 
the  inflammatory  stage  into  one  of  a  high  state  of  nialigoftncy, 
scarce  inferior  to  the  plague ;  attended  with  great  muscolar  de- 
bility, cold  chills,  sometimes  distressing  ague,  violept  pain  in  the 
side,  breast,  head,  or  extremities,  toipor  on  the  surface,  pulM  some- 
times small  and  hard,  aud  often  slow  and  irregular ;  the  •tongue  in 
ijie  first  stage  dry  and  white,  in  the  last  brown  and  dark,  skinjdiy 
and  hot,  as  in  other  malignant  diseases,  breathing  difficult  and  lab^^ 
rious,  and  a  hacking  cougli,  expectorating  matter,  sometimes  viscid 
Tr>A  g!r»ry.  a*  other  times  rosombling  blood  and  mucus  agitated 
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together.    Iq  these  cases  the  patient  would  not  bear  the  loss  of  any 
blood.    Equal  parls  of  tartarized  aotimooj  and  calomel  were 
found  to  throw  off  large  quantities  of  dark  and  foetid  bile.    Fric- 
tion with  vinegar  and  Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  application  of 
brandy  and  cantharides  to  the  extremities,  till  perspiration  was  pro- 
duced, were  found  to  be  serviceable.    About  the  second  or  third 
day,  brandy,  and  the  difTusible  stimulants  became  necessary,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rad.  serp.  virg.  senaka  root,  columbo,  bark,  quas- 
sia. Sic.    About  the  fii-st  of  April,  as  above  stated,  the  symptoms 
appeared  far  less  malignant,  and  more  readily  yielded  to  medicine* 
By  the  last  of  that  month  the  fever  in  some  parts  of  the  county  dis- 
appeared.   In  May  and  the  early  part  of  June,  cases  of  the  fever 
prevailed  in  many  places,  but  in  July  and  August  it  generally  lost 
its  paeumonic  s3rmptoms.    The  diseases  then  became  remittent 
tod  intermittent  fevers,  cholera  morbus,  dysenteries,  and  diarrhoeas, 
which  were  more  prevalent  in  those  months  than  they  have  before 
been,  within  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  this  county.     An  unusual 
nuoiber  of  these  cases  put  on  symptoms  of  malignancy,  but  the 
mortality  has  been  probably  less  than  one  in  one  hundred. 

'^  .Your  committee  would  further  observe,  that  in  our  opinion, 
the  ej^emic  is  not  a  new  disease.  We  have  discovered  no  symp- 
toiRg  which  are  uncommon  in  those  mixed  fevers  which  occur  in 
the  Ul,  spring  and  winter,  to  which  the  system  is  predisposed  by 
the  afanq^tioD  of  marsh  miasma,  and  of  which  that  state  of  the 
atmoapheie^  which  produces  pneumonic  inflammation,  and  cold  ex- 
teraally  applied,  are  the  exciting  causes.  It  has  not  been  essen* 
tialiy  different  from  those  peripneumonies  which  visited  us  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  since,  except  that  cases  of  malignancy  have  been 
more  frequent,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  yield- 
ed to  the  same  modes  of  treatment.  The  greater  malignancy  of 
tlie  epidemic  may,  probably,  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  openness 
of  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  ground 
fram  ieost,  till  near  the  middle  of  January.  Among  the  causes 
ivhich  produced  such  an  astonishing  mortality,  we  may  include  the 
■leadrpharmic  or  sweating  practice,  which  was  so  exceedingly  popu- 
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lar  with  a  greal  share  of  tlie  people,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  physiciaD  could  induce  his  patients  to  adopt  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen ;  the  unfounded  prejudices  which  some  physi- 
cians entertained  against  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  its  too  copious 
use  by  others*  The  former  either  wholly  neglected  the  inflamma- 
tory stage,  or  relied  too  implicitly  on  cathartics,  and  the  latter  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten  that  the  synochus  would  shortly  terminate  la 
a  synocha  or  typhus,  and  would  not  bear  the  liberal  evacuationa 
which  bad  been  absolutely  necessary  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

^'  Your  committee  are  likewise  fully  of  the  opinion,  that  should 
the  fever  again  appear,  and  physicians  adopt  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment here  prescribed,  that  instead  of  losing  one  patient  ia  five, 
seven,  or  twenty-one,  they  would  not  lose  one  in  sixty. 

^'  It  appears  from  the  reports  before  us,  that  the  fifth,  seveotb, 
and  fourteenth  days,  were  often  critical.  The  crisis  sometimes  fell 
OQ  the  third  day,  rarely  on  the  ninth,  and  some  cases  ran  beyond 
the  fourteenth  day,  which  last  gradually  wore  off  without  any  per- 
ceptible crisis. 

^  Your  committee  have  learned  of  but  one  case  of  diasectioo, 
which  was  performed  so  long  after  death,  that  no  conclusiaa  could 
be  safely  drawn  from  it  The  fever  during  its  continuance  had, 
in  common  with  other  epidemics,  the  power  of  converting  all  other 
diseases  into  itself,  unless  we  except  a  few  cases  of  typhus  mitior, 
which  appeared  in  places  where  the  epidemic  was  most  rife  and 
malignant.  On  reflection  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that 
these  cases  are  merely  a  variety  of  the  prevailing  complaint. 
The  following  circumstances  strengthen  this  opinion.  Many  of 
the  cases  even  in  the  same  towns,  bore  evident  symptems  of  tlie 
typhus  gravior,  and  in  the  city  of  Albany,  the  typhoid  tendency 
of  the  fever  induced  a  respectable  physician  to  call  the  efndemic 
the  peripneumonia  typhodes, 

''  In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  rash  or  scarlatina  mitia  was 
prevalent  from  the  last  of  December,  till  the  first  of  April,  which- 
was  infectious,  but  principally  confined  to  children;  it  was  so  mild 
as  hardly  to  requure  medical  aid.    In  those  cases  which  ran  a 
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course  of  fever,  the  same  symptoms  were  observed  as  in  the  epi- 
demic, and  the  same  method  of  treatment  was  required.     The 
measles  and  pertusis  were  frequent  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  but 
neither  of  them  were  generally  epidemk.     The  latter  was  uncom- 
monly mortal,  frequently  in  children  terminatiog  in  the  scrofhta  of 
the  mesenteric  glands.     It  is  observable,  that  in  the  winter  a  great 
number  of  aged  people  died  suddenly,  without  much  previous  dis^ 
ease,  and  that  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis 
pnlmooalis.     The  only  domestic  remedies  used  for  the  epidemic, 
which  have  come  within  our  knowledge,  are  sweats  from  external 
heats  and  decoctions  of  hemlock  internally  given.    Both  of  these, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  were  highly  injurious.    In  many  instances 
they  occasioned  a  rapid  progress  of  the  fever  into  its  most  malig- 
nant state,  which  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  terminated  in  death. 
Even  where  medical  aid  was  called,  soon  after  their  use,  it  was  ex- 
ceedioglj  difficult  to  check  the  strong  malignancy  of  the  disease, 
and  the  patients  dowly  recovered,  after  a  long  and  distressing  course 
of  fever.    It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  committee,  that 
those  remedies  are  extremely  hazardous,  and  <^anoot  be  used  with 
too  much  caution.     They  ought  never  to  be  administered,  unless  it 
be  in   the  forming  state  of  the  fever,  or  foi;  a  mere  cold.    It  is 
a  duty  which  humanity  requires  of  every  medical  man,  to  impress 
upon  the  Blinds  of  the  people  the  extreme  hazard  of  relying  upon 
reports  from  abroad,  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  in 
any  disease;  he  ought  to  inform  them  that  a  disease  scarcely  ever 
retains  the  same  character  in  difTereut  districts ;  that  for  a  physi- 
ciao  to  be  governed  by  these  reports,  or  to  prescribe  to  the  name, 
rather  than  the  symptoms  of  a  complaint,  is  to  render  himself  the 
ibilower  of  eveiy  stupid  and  tale-bearing  empiric ;  and  that  medi- 
cine can  never  be  useful  when  administered  without  a  due  regard 
to  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  fever,  which  must  vary  with 
every  change  of 'situation. 

"  It  was  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  have  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  theory  of  his  wide-spread  and  destructive  epidemic; 
but  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  on  which  they  could 
form  a  complete  history  of  the  disease,  they  chose  rather  to  state 
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guch  infonnftlion  as  they  have  beeo  able  to  obtain,  with  such  remarks 
as  the  subject  suggested,  than  to  enter  the  barren  field  of  theoretlp 
eal  controversy.'* 


Art.  III.  The  American  New  Dispensatort  :  contain- 
ing General  Principles  of  PfmrmaceiUic  Chemistry ; 
Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica ; 
Pharmacetilic  Operations;  Materia  Medica^  including 
several  new  and  valuable  articles^  the  production  of  ih» 
United  States  ;  Preparations  and  Compositions.  With 
an  Appendix^  and  several  useful  tables.  The  whole  com- 
piled from  (lie  most  approved  aidhorSy  boOi  European  and 
American.  By  James  Thacher,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society^  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society.  Second  Edition.  Bos- 
ton. T.  B.  Wait  and  Co.  and  C.  Williams.  8iro.  pp. 
782.     1813. 

When  the  American  New  Dispensatory  was  Curst  present- 
ed to  the  public  in  1310,  it  was  contemplated  by  the  author 
as  an  Essay  to  ascertain  how  far  such  an  undertaking,  having; 
for  its  more  immediate  object  the  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
our  indigenous  vegetables,  would  be  received  and  eucouraged 
by  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  United  States.  Such 
has  been  the  flattering  reception  which  this  undertaking  re- 
ceived, that  in  little  more  than  two  years  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  the  original  edition  has  been  disposed  of;  and,  en- 
couraged by  this  unexpected  patronage,  Dr.  Thacher  has 
been  induced  to  republish  the  work  with  many  improve 
ments. 
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U^pon  comparing  the  present  with  the  former  edition  of 
this  Dispensatory,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  author  has  ad- 
hered to  the  arrangement  which  he  originally  adopted,  and 
that  the  whole  is  divided  into  three  parts:  viz.  first,  the 
general  principles  of  pharmaceutic  chemistry  ;  secondly,  the 
classification  of  medicines  and  a  view  of  the  operation  of 
medicines  on  the  living  system ;  thirdly,  preparations  and 
compositions.  To  these  follows  an  Appendix,  containing 
observations  on  mineral  waters ;  on  medical  prescriptions  ; 
on  the  nature  and  medicinal  uses  of  the  gases ;  on  medical 
electricity ;  on  galvanism  ;  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Currie's 
Medical  Reports  on  the  use  of  cold  water ;  on  cold  and  warm 
bathing;  and  on  the  method  of  cultivating  American  opium; 
besides,  tables,  and  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms. 

It.  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  dispensatories  and 
pharmacoepias  present  exact  indexes  of  the  progressive  state 
of  medical  science,  inasmuch  as  the  alterations  which  they 
undergo,  and  the  improvements  they  receive,  correspond^ 
in  a  very  great  degree,  with  the  accessions  which  are 
made  to  medicine  and  the  collateral  branches  of  physical 
knowledge.  The  observation,  we  believe,  will  hold  good, 
whether  we  advert  to  the  time  when  the  crude  performances 
of  Avicenna  and  Serapion  were  regarded  as  indubitable  au- 
thority oo  the  subject  of  pharmacy,  or  bear  reference  to  a 
period  near  our  own  day,  when  the  invaluable  labours  of  the 
late  learned  and  distinguished  Dr.  Lewis  were  communicated 
to  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  great  alterations  which 
have  been  made  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  the  numerous  ex- 
purgations which  the  materia  medica  has  undergone,  parti- 
cularly in  late  years,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  even  the  best 
English  dispensatories  are  still  in  many  respects  encumber- 
ed with  articles  and  preparations,  either  too  trivial  and  inert 
to  entitle  them  to  consideration,  or  of  a  nature  too  uncertain 
or  corrosive  to  justify  the  employment  of  them  in  practice. 
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But  while  \/e  thiok  that  many  substances  might  be  rejected 
from  the  lirt  of  remedies  as  useless,  still  we  would  recom- 
Tf  ii  realest  caution  in  the  exercise  of  this  principle  of 
rejectioi  it  we  should  indiscriminately  throw  away  the 
good  witi      e  bad,  the  grain  with  the  chaff. 

Neithei  cisure  nor  disposition  allows  us,  at  the  present 
time,  mint  ^ly  to  examine  how  far  the  work  before  us  is  par- 
ticularly Ct  litled  to  commendation  on  account  of  the  author 
having  excluded  a  number  of  inactive,  superfluous,  andsupe^ 
stitious  articles  which  have  disfigured  most  of  the  preceding 
productions  on  the  same  branch  of  medical  education.  We, 
however,  readily  bear  testimony  to  the  great  merit  of  his  per- 
formance, and  especially  for  the  valuable  and  judicious  mat- 
ter which  it  embraces  relative  to  the  indigenous  productions 
of  this  country.  No  region  of  the  earth  is  more  fertile  and 
more  valuable  for  the  productions  of  its  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms  than  the  United  States,  and  every  attempt 
made  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  native  resources  of 
this  country,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  useful. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  se- 
cond edition. 

"  A  large  proportioa  of  every  Materia  Medica  is  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  wise  author  of  nature,  who  clothes 
the  earth  with  rich  productions,  has  probably  furnished  every  cli- 
mate with  the  most  appropriate  remedies  for  its  own  peculiar  dis- 
eases; and  iu  no  country,  perhaps,  has  the  divine  hand  been,  more 
bountiful  than  in  our  own.  Foreign  drugs  are  not  at  all  Umes  to 
be  procured,  are  always  expensive,  and  not  uofrequently  sophisti- 
cated, and  some  of  them  less  efficacious  than  remedies  dei^vedfrom 
niir  own  soil. 

"  Some  may  be  surprised  that  so  few  of  our  productions  have 
heen  incorporated  into  medical  catalogues;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
expected,  until,  by  botanical  research  and  inquiry,  we  attain  a  more 
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perfect  koovledge  of  their  virtues  and  properties.  ,.Of  all  the 
braocbes  of  our  profession,  medical  botany  and  mat^ia  medica 
haTC  been  the  least  cultivated,  and  have  made  the  slowest  progress 
among  men  of  science  in  New-England.  Few  subjects,  therefore, . 
can,  at  the  present  penod,  excite  greater  interest  than ;  systematic 
investigation  of  the  medical  character  and  propertied:  i  our  na- 
live  productions,  and  assigning  them  their  respective  ''^  nk  in  the 
materia  medica.  Every  thing  invites  and  constrains  ta'  ^plore  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains  and  fields ;  for  the  earth  is  f  ^plete  with 
riches.  Let  the  cultivating  hand  of  science  be  extended  to  bring 
into  view  the  hidden  treasures  which  have  so  long  remained  upcn- 
jojed.  If  the  native  Indians  possessed  a  knowledge  of  practical 
botaoy,  ftod  formed  a  materia  medica  of  sufficient  powers  to  fulfil 
their  medical  purposes,,  what  may  not  be  expected  to  result  when 
theoretical  and  practical  botany  shall  be  combined  with  accuiate 
experiments  and  observations  under  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
improvements  ? 

*  A  correct  botanical  arrangement  of  our  medicinal  vegetables, 
distinguishing  the  several  species  of  foreign  plants  from  those  that 
are  peculiarly  American,  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  the 
means  of  obviating  that  confusion  and  embarrassment  so  frequently 
experienced  from  the  application  of  English  names  to  American 
plants.  This  presents  an  extensive  and  very  profitable  field,  in- 
viting young  candidates  for  medical  degrees  to  exercise  their  talents 
and  display  their  taste  and  ingenuity.  Tlie  subject  is  inexhausti- 
ble, and  every  judicious  theme  appertaining  to  it  will  be  viewed 
as  an  important  acquisition,  honorary  to  the  author,  facilitating  his 
own  improvement,  and  contributing  to  the  great  object  of  fabricating 
an  American  Materia  Medica." 

For  the  verj  valuable  additions  to  the  Materia  Medica 
which  Dr.  Tfaacher  has  presented  in  the  New  Dispensatory, 
he  is  indebted  to  his  own  experience,  the  communications 
of  practitioners  in  different  districts  of  the  United  States, 
the  comraunications  in  the  various  American  periodical  jour- 
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nals,  the  inaugural  exercises  of  American  graduates  ia  medi* 
cine,  the  Domestic  Eocyclopcedia,  edited  bj  Dr.  Mease,  the 
botanical  account  of  indigenous  vegetables,  published  by  Dr. 
Cutler,  of  Boston,  the  Pharmacoepia  of  the  Massachusetts  Me- 
dical Society,  and  to  the  Collections  towards  a  Materia  Me- 
dica  of  the  United  States,  published  by  Dr.  Barton.   These 
different  sources  of  information  are,  doubtless,  sufficiently 
authentic  to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  different  native 
remedies  contained  in  the  present  work :  yet  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied, that  our  knowledge  of  many  of  them  is  still  very  ira- 
imperfect;  that  future   experiments  are   requisite  for  the 
successful   investigation  of   their  nature,    and  that  future 
experience   must    determine    more    particularly  their   |»e-> 
culiar  medicinal  character.     While  on  this  subject,  we  nCay 
remark,   that   the  selection  of  the  various   American  sub- 
stances which  Dr.  T.  has  introduced  into  the  New  DiipeB- 
satory,  is  highly  judicious ;  and  that  he  has  also  given  great 
additional  value  to  it  by  the  clearness*  precision,  and  distinct- 
ness which  he  has  observed  when  noticing  different  articles, 
and  recommending  them  as  remedies  in  different  disorder^, 
and  in  difierent  stages  of  the  same  disease.     Exceptions  to 
this  rule  might,  indeed,  be  pointed  out.     For  the  want  of 
this  indispensable  caution  in  not  specifying  more  particularly 
the  various  circumstances  which  govern  the  administnition 
of  medicines,  as  different  in  the  causes,  in  the  type,  and  in 
the  stages  of  disease,  the  Collections  towards  a  Materia 
Medica,  by  Dr.  Barton,  are  wanting  in  requisites  the  most 
essential  to  their  value,  and  are  rendered  comparatively  use- 
less. 

But,  without  dwelling  upon  the  character  of  the  present 
work,  we  shall  conclude  with  recommending  it  as  a  per- 
formance highly  honourable  to  the  author,  and  as  eminently 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  practitioners  of  the  United 
States. 
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AfeT.  IV.  T%e  Philosophy  q/*  ExpERiMESTTAL  Chemis- 
try. In  two  volumes.  By  James  Cutbush,  Professor 
of  Chemistrify  Mineralogy^  and  Natural  Philosophy^  in 
St.  John^s  Collegey  Philadelplna^  President  of  the  Coluni' 
bian  Cheinical  Society^  &c«  &c.  Philadelphia.  Isaac 
Pcirce.  lano.  Vol.  1.  pp.  356.  Vol.  2.  pp.  338* 
1813. 

We  are  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  present  work 
of  Professor  Cutbush.  .  Though  it  does  Dot  appear  to  be 
particularly  dbtinguished  for  anj  decided  superiority  over 
the  common  elementary  wdrks  on  chemistry  heretofore 
pttbliiSiedy  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  most  important 
facts  upon  which  chemical  science  is  founded,  with  the  re- 
cent discoveries  and  improvements  which  have  given  such 
interest  to  this  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  author's  materials  is  sufficiently  clear  and  perspi« 
cuous,  and^he  whole,  like  the  volumes  of  Accum,  is  render- 
ed, in  no  small  degree,  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the 
operating  chemist. 


Aet.  V.     Rbvlew  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Bilious  Epide- 

.  mic  FeveTf  prevailing  in  tlie  State  of  NenhYork,  by 

Christopher  C.  Yates."     With  additional  renmrks 

by  A  Physician.    Albany.     E.  and  E.  Hosford.     8vo. 

.  pp.  44. 

-  The  design  of  the  present  pamphlet  is  to  expose  the  er- 
rors in  fact,  and  the  absurdities  in  reasoning,  contained  in  the 
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Essay  jt\Ay\iaht<i  ov  the  bilious  epidemic  fever  which  aotlong'l. 
Kmce  prevailed  in  Albany-  )u  the  accomplishment  of  hM 
object)  Ibe  anonymouB  author  appc;ira  lo  have  been  actuatetf^ 
by  a  Benae  of  duty  and  liumanily.  Wc  have  read  his  Btrlc-n' 
lures  «ith  advanlage,  and  thhkk  the  tod  of  correction  dt^* 
servedly  and  judiciously  applied.  ^ 

**  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  (saya  the  author  in  bi^* 
iairoductory  remarks)  «W  expressing  my  decided  diaapprobft^J 
tion  of  thoae  medical  journalists  who  revietr  publicatioDS  rff,'' 
this  nature  without  exiJOsiug  tlielr  prominent  defects.  TW^. 
unmerited  indulgence  gives  currency  lo  error,  aadBlamp*>i 
imperfection  with  a  degree  of  importance  to  whicli  it  aevei*^ 
can  be  entitled."  *-* 

A  hint  wtucb  we  hope  wili  not  be  lost  upon  some  of  ouc  1 
brother  editors.  ''.  ^ 


Abt*  VI.  T^e  EcLiCTic  REPSRToar,  and  Anatt/Hedt 
'  Rtxita,  Afedicoi  mud  Philosopkicat.  Edited  by  a  8o- 
ciETT  or  Pbtsiciaiih.  PfaUadelphta.  Tbofims  Dobsoa. 
8VO.    Yol.I.|^fi36.     Vol.  2.  535.    Vol.  3,  pp.  551. 

Hu  N>w  ERSLiin)  JoBBXAL  of  Medicine  and  Stefgery  tmd 
a*  Collateral  Brancheg  of  Scimet.  C^m^tdeiby  m 
Ndhbes  op  pBTsiciAits.  BostoD.  BradTcvd  and  Beed. 
•to.    VoL  1.  pp.  434.     Vol.  2.  |^.  418. 

TIi»  tklM  of  thOK  periodical  jearnalB  we  here  introdncsd^ 
iwt  with  tbe  intention  of  eaterii^  into  any  reriew  of  thrir 
ODDtentB,  but  Bolefy  for  the .  pnrpoBe  of  earnestly  reconi' 
mencEi^  tiEiem  to  the  .pBtzooage  of  the  memberfl  of  an  en. 
listened  profiMtiim.    The.  Btlectic  Repertorjf  ot  VUUM- 
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jphia  was  commenced  in  October,  1810,  and  is  now  arrived 
mt  the  be^nning  of  the  fourth  Tolum'e.  The  New-England 
Journal  has  already  completed  its  second  aoAual  volume. 
These  works  are  published  quarterly ;  are  composed  parti/ 
i>f  ori^nal  and  partly  of  selected  materials  ;  and  are  con- 
iducted  with  great  judgment  and  ability.  The  original  pa- 
pers are  honourable  to  their  respective  authors,  and  are 
litrikingly  indicative  of  the  improved  state  of  medical  lite- 
rature in  this  country. 
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Case  of  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus ;  extracted  from  a  letter  of 
Dr,  Sheciiij  of  Cluirleston,  S.  C  addressed  to  Samuel 
Bardy  3L  D.  Presiderd  of  Die  College  of  Physiciiuis  and 
Surgeons  of  the  Universily  of  New-York. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  give  yoo 
a  few  outlines  of  the  history  of  a  perversio  uteris  and  the 
consequent  excision  of  that  viscAis,  which  I  did  myself  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  in  a  paper  to  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, and  which  is  referred  to  the  medical  department  of  said 
society.  The  history  itself  I  now  consider  the  property  of 
the  society,  and  it  will  probably  be  published  among  their 
transactions;  but  the  im(>ortance of  the  case  makes  it,  toge- 
ther with  its  novelty,  desirable  that  its  leading  features  be 
extensively  circulated,  since  it  is  an  instance  which  has  been 
doubted  by  many,  of  the  possibility  of  a  female  living  with- 
out that  organ. 

The  subject  of  the  history  is  a  Mrs.  H j,  late  a 

laundress  of  this  cily ;  many  years  a  wife,  the  last  six  a 
widow;  was  never  pregnant,  though  of  tolerable  good  consti- 
tution. From  an  accident  in  the  year  1806,  she  received 
a  violent  strain,  which,  according  to  the  expression,  appeared 
as  if  somewhat  had  torn  asunder  in  the  region  of  her  loins, 
which  was  followed  by  a  profuse  uterine  heinorrlmge.  This 
hemorrhage  afterwards  became  periodical  and  troublesome, 
till  about  the  year  1810,  when  a  procidentia,  or  partial  pro- 
lapsus, occurred,  which  was  reduced  in  the  common  way,  and 
by  a  pessary  was  prevented  from  increasing.    In  September. 
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1813, 1  was  first  called  to  consult  on  her  case:  on  examina- 
lion,  &c.  determined  the  case  a  scirHms  nteri.     Her  cousli- 
tution  was  greatly  impaired,  andfaer  stenglh  exhausted.  The 
decoction  of  bark  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  was  pre- 
scribed, and  lenient  cathartics  to  keep  the  bowels  soluble. 
The  extract  of  datura  stramonium  was  also  given  nighl  and 
morning  in  half  grain  doses.     Her  health  appeared   io  be 
gaining  from  this  treatment  considerable  advantages,  although 
the  October  period  was  marked  by  a  slight  hr.n^o.rhago ;  but 
on  the   13th  of  November,  having  neglected  her  a^^eii^nt 
medicine,  she  became  very  costive,  and  was  seized  i&i^!  a 
nausea  and  uncommon  desire  to  evacuate  downwards.     F  '*in 
these  efforts  a  profuse  itterine  hemorrhage  took  place,  ^v-^  a 
considerable  perversion  of  the  organ,  resembling  the  hour- 
glass contraction.     The  vulva  bad  so  completely  chohked 
that  viscus,  whose/tinc^ii^  was  now  greatly  distended,  thai  it 
precluded  the  hope  of  buccgss  in  the  attempt  at  reduction. 
To  restrain  the  hemorrhage,  Igave pills  consistingof  two  grains 
of  opium  with  half  a  grain  of  the  acetite  of  le?»d,  one  every  hour 
or  two.     My  attendance  at  this  time  was  merely  casual,  she 
being  then  a  patient  of  Dr.  Doughty 's ;  I  was,  however,  soli- 
cited to  do  all  I  could.     Finding  my  efforts  to  coaipress  the 
protruded  organ,  so  as  to  reduce  it,  in  vain,  I  sent  for  Dr. 
Doughty,  and   called  in  my  friend  and  precejitor,  Doctor 
David  Ramsay.     However,  before  either  of  these  geijilenien 
arrived,  the  patient  had  raised  herself  on  the   betl-vossel, 
and  in  straining  to  evacuate,  propelled  the  wJiole  body  of  the 
organ  inverted  into  the  vessel.     She  laid  hold  of  ii  with  her 
hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  herself  gently  on  the 
bed  as  I  entered  the  room.     I  now  considered  lier  case  des- 
perate, and  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  excislo)'.  could 
af!brd  a  chance  of  her  recovery.     I  however  prej>are J  a  de- 
coction of  quercitron  and  chamomile,  and  applied  I'/arm  flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  the  same. to  the  tumour,  and  administered 
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«n  enema,  by  which  time  Dr.  Ramsay  arrived.     On  exaini- 
nation  he  confirmed  mj  opinion,  that  excision  was  the  only 

faope. 

A  consultation,  consisting  of  Drs.  Ramsay,  Baron,  sen. 
Glover,  Denny,  Doughty,  and  myself,  took  place  shortly  af- 
ter ;  a  diversity  of  opinion  compelled  an  adjournment  to  the 
next  day.  A  sphacelus  had  commenced  about  the  fwuhns 
tUerif  and  the  line  of  demarcation  being  evident,  excisUm 
instanter  was  recommended ;  the  patient  earnestly  requested . 
a  delay  until  the  next  morning.  Every  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  favour  the  reduction  of  the  tumour  was  still  persist- 
ed in.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  a  mortification  had  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  neck  within  the  vagina,  and  excision  was 
immediat'ely  performed,^  by  making  a  ligature  as  far  within 
the  vagina  as  was  practicable ;  and  with  a  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury, a  circular  excision  half  an  inch  below  the  ligature  was 
made,  without  any  loss  of  blood  or  sensible  pain  to  the  patient. 
In  less  than  twedty-four  hours  the  ligature  cast  off  without 
any  sensible  effect.  In  nine  days  the  patient  was  free  from 
every  symptom  of  disease,  and  is  at  this  time  a  fine  jolly, 
buxom  widow  of  forty-three  years!  The  tumour  was  , cut 
through  in  various  directions,  was  a  solid  mass ;  weight  by 
computation  five  pounds,  was  eleven  inches  from  the  fundus 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  point  of  section,  and  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  circumference  at  its  greatest  diameter. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  David  Hosackf  to  Dr, 
Thomas  C.  James,  of  Philadelphia,  dated  New-Yorkf 
March  im,  nil. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  stating  to  you,  that  oo  the 
first  of  February  last  I  delivered  a  lady  in  this  city,  Mrs. 


■  ■      ■    ff 

*  By  SargeoB  Joseph  Glorer- 
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-,  aboat  twenty  two.  years  of  age,  who  had  pot  menstru- 
ated for  nearly  two  years  before  her  pregnancy.  The  sop- 
ptession,  which  took  place  about  eighteen  months  before  her 
marriage,  was  the  effect  of  cold,  occasioned  by  getting  her 
feet  wet  at  the  time  her  menses  were  flowing ;  but  prior  to 
that  suppression,  her  catamenia  had  been  regular,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  the  periods  of  their  return.  About  six  months 
before  her  marriage,  she  had  a  very  small  discharge  of  a 
blackhb  matter  from  the  uterus  ;  but  so  inconsiderable  that 
she  states  it  to  have  been  a  mere  show.  Since  her  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  October,  1809,  she  has  not  had  the  least 
return  of  her  catamenia,  either  prior  to,  or  since  her  preg- 
nancy. Her  labour  was  in  all  respects  natural,  without  any 
extraordinary  discharge  after  the  separation  of  the  placenta, 
which  also  came  away  spontaneously.  The  lochial  dis- 
charge continued  the  usual  period  ;  and  she  makes  an  excel- 
lent nurse,  having  plenty  of  milk  for  her  child.  This  fact,  of 
ber  proving  pregnant  after  two  years  absence  of  the  catame- 
nia, being  very  unusual,  and  contrary  to  the  observations  of 
the  most  respectable  writers,  I  thought  might  prove  interest-- 
ing  to  you  as  a  teacher  of  midwifery. 


CuUivaiion  of  the  Sugar  Cane. 

It  appears  that  several  of  the  opulent  planters  of  the  state 
of  Georgia  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Sugar  Cane.  From  the  experiments  already  made,  we; 
are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Repository  and  Journal,  (no.  1.  vol.  3.)  it  is  already 
ascertained,  that  one  acre  of  cane  will  yield  sugar  to  the 
value  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  deducting  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  which  is  about  four  hundred  dollars. 
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Case  of  Tiiherciilated  Liver. 

[The  following  extract,  furnishing  a  brief  notice  of  a  dis- 
section of  a  tuberculated  Liver,  is  taken  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  William  Dunlap,  Esq.  by  David  Hosack,  M.  D. 
and  published  in  Dunlap's  Life  of  Cooke,  vol.  2.  The  causes 
which  induced  such  a  morbid  condition  of  thatviscin,  9re 
equally  well  known  as  the  professional  eminence  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it.] 

(Witt  an  Ensraviog.) 

'<  A  few  hours  after  his  death,  having  obtained  pefiniJiisiBn 
from  Mrs.  Cooke,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Francis,  I  exkuSoiA 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  oT-iAe 
abdominal  viscera,  and  especially  that  of  the  liver..  Upon 
opening  the  belly,  we  found  it  to  contain  about  four  qussrtB 
of  water ;  but  the  liver,  to  our  great  surprise,  did  not  exceed 
the  usual  dimensions  of  that  viscus ;  it  was,  however,  astooish- 
ingly  hard,  and  of  a  much  lighter  colour  than  is  natural  to  that 
organ  ;  its  texture,  too,  was  uncommonly  dense,  making-  coosi- 
derable  resistance  to  the  knife ;  in  its  internal  stractqrp  it 
was  so  hard  and  unyielding,  that  very  few  traces  of  itsiirafe- 
«els  could  be  found,  and  the  circulation  through  it  had  ^eMi- 
dently  long  since  ceased  to  be  regularly  performed  :  it  extii- 
bited  precisely  that  peculiar  tubercuJom  appearance  which 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baillie  of  London,  in  his  Morbid 
Anatomy.^  It  also  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Cooke,  as  in  those  described  by  the  distinguished 
anatomist  referred  to,  the  tubercles  were  not  confined  to  the 
surface,  but  extended  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  as  I  ascertained  by  making  several  sec- 
tions of  it  in  different  directions.  Tne  other  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  exhibited  no  departure  from  their  natural  condition, 
oither  in  their  structure  or  appearance." 


*  See   Baillip'?  engravings,  p  101. 
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Observations  on  the  Weather  of  the  Citi/  of  New-York,  for 
the  montlis  of  October,  November^  and  December^  1813, 

OCTOBER. 

The  temperature  of  the  weatlier  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber was  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  experience  ai  this  sea- 
son ;  though  upon  the  whole  the  number  of  cloudy  dajs,  and 
those  on  which  rain  fell,  was  greater  than  is  generally  ob- 
served. The  highest  degree  of  heat,  as  indicated  by  Fah' 
renfaeit's  thermometer,  was  on  tlie  27th,  when  the  mercury 
stood  at  7  A.  M.  at  57  ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  65 ;  and  at  7.  p.  >i.  at 
60 :  the  lowest  degree  on  the  12tit,  when  it  stood  at  7  a.  v. 
at  37 ;  at  3  p.  m.  46 ;  at  7  p.  m.  at  42.^  The  greatest 
quantities  of  rain  fell  on  the  1st,  2d,  7th,  Idih,  16th,  I7th, 
(accompanied  with  thunder)  and  27  th.  The  wind  was  not 
nofrequently  from  the  southward ;  at  other  times  n.  e. 

NOVEMBER. 

'  The  weather  of  this  month  was  for  the  most  part  mild  and 
pleasant.  The  thermometer  frequently  stood  as  high  as  50, 
at  7  A.  M. ;  at  &  p.  m.  at  58  ;  and  at  7  p.  m.  at  62  degrees. 
The  lowest  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  whole  day,  was 
on  the  15tfa,  when  the  mercury  stood,  at  7  a.  m.  at  31 ;  at  3 
p.  M.  at  31  ;  and  at  7  p.  m.  at  30.  We  had  a  light  fall  of 
■DOW  on  tbe  12th  and  on  the  ]4tb,  wilh  wind  from  the  x. 
and  V.  E.  Rain  fell  on  the  10th,  11th,  18th,  24tb,  and 
25th. 


,1- 


*  According  to  the  pablic  papers^  od  the  12th  of  this  moDth,  foow  (ell  a* 
Sackett*s  Harboar  (on  Lake  Ootario)  ooe  and  an  half  foot  det»p 
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DECEMBER. 

The  weather  of  December  was  considerably  colder  than 
that  of  the  precediog  Biobtb,  there  being  mairjr  dajs 
during  which  the  thermometer  was  many  degreito  below  the 
.Ireenog  point  The-:  mildest  day  was  the  Ist,  when  the 
mercory  btood  at  7  ▲.  m.  at  41 ;'  at  3  p.  m.  at  47 ;  and  at  7 
V.  II.  at  43b  The  coldest  day  was  the  2ist,  when  it  was  «t 
7  a.  ii.at  20;  atf3  p/h.  at  26 ;  and  at  7  p.  M.at24degtee8« 
On  tbaiUtht  27th,  and  Slst,  the  thermometer- was  at  25.  de- 
crees at  7  A.  V.  Rain  fell  on  the  8th,  17th,  SSti^i^  29lJ|. 
We  |iad.a  considerable  fall  of  snow  on  the  20th.  Wind  for 
the  most  |mrjt  northerly. 


Quatferh/  Report  of  the  Diseases  which  prevmlei  in  %  eiig 
'   of  New-York,  during  the  months  of  October,  Nolfember, 
.  and  December^  i^l  3 


Cholera,  diarrkcMLf^  dysentery^  interfnittingj  remitKng, 
and  typhus  fevers,  which  usually  prevail  during  the  summer 
and  first  fall  months^  were  continued  throughout  the  month 
of  October,  when  they  resigned  their  place  to  the  ordhiaiy 
inflammatory  complaints  which  have  frequently  been  noticed 
in  oar  quarterly  reports  of  the  diseases  prevalent  at  this 
season  of  the  year ;  and,  as  in  former  years,  cases  of  the 
bilious  reTm^en^/everoccasionaliy  appeared  even  during  the 
frosts  of  December ;  not  so  the  effects  of  cold  upon  the 
other  forms  of  fever,  which  have  been  so  frequently  and  so 
absurdly  identified  with  our  indigenous  remittent 

Among  the  phlegmasia^  of  the  last  quarter,  we  have  liad 
occasion  to  see  many  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  that  form  of 
the  same  disease  as  it  appears  in  fashionable  life,  the  gout- 
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We  denominate  them  forms  or  varieties  of  the  same  disease, 
believing  them  to  be  of  the  same  inflammatory  natnre,  and 
though  differing  frequently  in  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and 
the  causes  which  produce  it,  that  they  are  to  be  treated  by 
the  same  class  of  remedies.  Various  opinions  divide  phy- 
sicians relative  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  gout ;  as  far  as 
the  author  of  these  remarks  has  seen  the  various  forms  oi 
this  disease  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  private  practice, 
as  well  as  in  his  attendance  upon  many  of  our  public  in- 
stitutions, he  has  been  led  to  the  following  conclufflons  upon 
this  interesting  subject : 

1st.  That  gout  is  not  an  hereditary  disease  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  usually  considered ;  that  it  is  only  hereditary  as 
far  as  fortune,  and  its  attendants,  ease,  indolence,  luxury, 
habits  of  intemperance,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  that 
predisposition  which  arises  from  a  strong  aud  vigprous  con- 
stitution, are  hereditary.  Accordingly,  it  is  observed  by 
Hoffinan,  that  *^  many  have  lost  their  gout  with  their  for- 
tunes," being  compelled  to  obtain  their  subsistence  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  Bimilar  facts  are  related  by  Van  Swie- 
ten"^  and  Schenckius.  Hence,  too,  females,  who  rarely  in- 
dulge in  the  excesses  either  of  the  bottle  or  the  table,  are  as 
rarely  the  subjects  of  this  disease  ;  and  when  they  are  so, 
it  is  usually  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  is  then, 
for  the  most  part,  induced  by  the  excessive  use  of  wine 
or  ardent  spirits.     The  writer  has  also  observed  that  in 


*  Van  Swieten  mentioos  particalarly  the  instance  of  ^  a  certaio  priest  who  en- 
joyed a  rich  living,  and  had  been  an  old  and  constant  sufferer  from  the  gout,  hot 
happening  to  be  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  he  was  kept  constantly  at  work 
in  the  galleys  for  two  years,  which  had  this  good  eflfect,  that  afterwards,  when  he 
was  ransomed  from  captivity,  having  lost  all  his  troublesome  and  monstrous  fat- 
ness, he  never  once  had  a  fit  though  be  lived  several  yean  after  the  event.**^ 
Cmm,Qdapk,\2S5. 
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fime  faniiliM  where  it  h  pronounced  to  be  faereditaij,  that 

it  IB  uniformly  earned  by  the  descendant,  and  t^at  it  ia  not 

to  exclnsive  patrimonj :  accordingly  it  happena  that  aot  oaly 

the  fenialia,  but  auch  of  the  male  membera  of  the  aame 

family,  aa  Tead  livea  of  temperance  and  industry,  escape  the 

disease.    For  the  same  reason,  gout  never  appears  in  early 

life,  except  when  induced  by  indolence,  intemperance  and 

dissipation; 

9d.  That  gout  takes  place  for  the  most  part  iti  tfaeaao^ 
gnina  temperament,  in  the  plethoric  habit  of  body,  and  h  exr 
clui>iTely  an  inflamihatory  disease  of  the  Whole  syatem,  as 
well  as  of  ttte 'part  affected. 

3d.  That  its  associate  or  vicarious  diseases,  apoplei^, 
pahy,  asthma,  habitual  catarrh^  eruptions  on  the  ddu/ob^^ 
atiflcted  viscera,  and  dropsy,  arise  from  the  sania  habit  qF> 
body,  and  from  the  aame  causes. 

4th.  That  the  deposits  of  saline  or  earthy  matter  whidi : 
take  place  upon  th^  joints  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  tlie>kid-:: 
neysand  bladder  occ^sioniog'stone  and  gravel,  in  the  biraio  of 
apoplectics,  in  the  arteries  of  advanced  life,  in  the  coronary 
vessels,  and  valves  of  the  heart,  as  frequently  attendant  upon 
angina  pectoris  and  other  diseases  of  that  organ,"^  have  the 
same  common  origin,  and  that  these  extravasations  are 
\.^  .  .  wually  the  effects  of  an  overloaded  state  of  the  blood  ves- 
...rf      iels. 

5th.  That  although  the  same  earthy  or  saline  materials 
exist  in  the  blood  in  a  state  of  health,  and  are  constantly 
passing  off  in  our  excretions,  as  appears  from  the  observations 
and  experiments  of  Scheele,  Woollaston,  Brande,  Pearson, 
and  others,  they  are  in  no  instances  the  cause  of  gout,  but 
when  deposited  upon  the  joints  in  that  disease,  or  upon  other 


*  See  Warren's  valuable  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart.— See  also  Baillie'8 
Morbid  Anatomy. 
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parts  of  the  body,  that  such  deposits  are  the  eiSects  of  ple- 
thora, the  parent  of  both. 

6th.  That  the  predisposing  causes  of  gout  are  the  exces« 
aive  use  of  wine,  ardeut  spirits,  animal  food,  the  condiments  of 
the  table,  and  the  neglect  of  the  exercise  necessary  to  coun- 
teract their  effects  upon  the  constitution.  AVhile  the  check 
of  the  excretions  by  the  cold  of  autumn  and  winter,  or  the 
sudden  impetus  given  to  the  circulation  by  the  returning 
spring,  prove  the  most  usual  exciting  causes  of  this  disease.. 
Hence  we  find  gout,  like  rheumatism  and  other  inflammato- 
ry diseases,  to  be  the  attendants  upon  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  during  the  summer 
season,  when  our  diet  consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  vege- 
table food,  and  the  excretions,  especially  by  the  surface,  are 
most  abundant;  hence,  too,  it  is  observed,  that  persons  who 
are  remarkable  for  their  excessive  discharges  by  the  skin  are 
rarely  the  subjects  of  gout,  even  though  the  usual  causes  of 
this  disease  are  at  the  same  time  indulged  in  to  a  great  de- 
gree. 

7th.  That,  as  the  causes  of  gout  are  intemperance  and  in- 
dolenccy  the  best  means  of  preventing  this  disease  may  be 
summed  up  in  their  immediate  antidotes,  temperance  and  ex^ 
ercise ;  but  where  the  patient  has  not  resolution  enough  to 
withstand  the  temptations  of  the  table,  and  is  unable  to  take 
the  necessary  exercise,  that  occasional  evacuations  by  the 
lancet,  and  other  means  of  diminishing  the  fulness  and  excite- 
ment of  the  vessels,  should  be  employed. 

8th.  That  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  the  in- 
flammatory action  attendant  upon  the  first  stage  of  the  pa- 
roxysm of  goat,  consist  in  depletion  by  the  lancet^  cathar- 
ticSi  and  such  remedies  as  operate  by  restoring  the  excretions 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  physician  paying  due  re- 
gard in  the  use  of  these  means  to  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, his  time  of  life,  and  season  of  the  year. 


r^ 
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\Xh  the  diet  and  the  regimen  of  the  patient  dioold  be  aim^ 
pie  and  strictly  antiphlogistic. 

9th.  That  during  the  febrile  stage  of  the  paroxysno^  the 
part  or  parts  aflfected  should  be  lightly  covered  with  soft 
flannel  or  carded  cotton,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  tiie  ex- 
isting irritation,  and  of  promoting  a  perspiration  from  their 
surface;  but  that  both  the  practice  of  loading  the  linabwfth 
the  accustomed  strata  of  flannel,  and  thereby  of  adding  to 
I  the  heat  and  inflammation  of  the  parts,  «nd  that  of  appl^iq; 

cold  water  or  other  cold  applications  to  the  affected  liodb,  Bte 
alike  prejudicial  and  dangerous,  and  are  equally  to  be  ^repro- 
bated. 
I*  10th.  That  at  the  termination  of  the  febrile  or  inflammar 

t<ny  stage  of  gout,  as  after  other  inflammatory, diSeasett,  the . 
same  ^neans  of  restoring  the  tone  of  the  system  are  indicated, 
yii.  chalybeates,  bitters,  the*  moderate  use  of  animfJ  fecidy 
wine,  porter,  exercise,  and  in  the  siimmer  season,  sea  tnat&jog. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  aware  that  the  opinions  1^ 
has  expressed,  both  as  to  the  exclusive  inflammatory  charac- 
ter of  gout,  and  especially  the  mode  of  treatment  he  has  ad- 
vised, will  be  considered  as  heresies  by  physicians  in  general, 
as  well  as  by  their  patients  ;  he  would,  however,  observe,  that 
the  treatment  recommended  has  not  only  been  pursued  in 
bis  own  private  practice  with  the  most  salutary  effects,  but 
that  the  use  of  blood-letting  in  particular,  which  it  is  his  ob- 
ject to  recommend  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  has  long  since 
been  sanctioned  by  the  truly  respectable  names  of  Syden- 
ham, Huxham,  Cullen,  Musgrave,  Macbride,  Hamilton  of 
Lynn,  and  our  late  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Rush. 
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HumholdCs  Political  View  of  New  lipahu 

The  arrrival  of  a  second  volume  of  this  spIeDdid  work, 
enables  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  curious  information 
respecting  the  fever  which  reigns  epidemically  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Spain. 

Vera  Cruz  is  considered  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  vomitOj 
which  is  certainly  the  same  disease  with  the  yellow  fever 
that  has  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of 
America  since  1793.  Clavigero  and  other  writers  affirm, 
that  it  occurred  for  the  first  time  in  1726;  but  M.  Hum- 
boldt is  of  opinion,  that  yellow  fever  has  occurred,  sporadi- 
cally, whenever  persons  born  in  a  cold  climate  have  been 
exposed,  in  the  torrid  zone,  to  air  loaded  with  miasmata. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  mortality 
was  probably  much  less  than  afterwards:  1st.  Because  the 
tropical  part  of  America  was  only  visited  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards,  whose  constitutions  are  less  hurt  by  great 
heat  than  the  inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries ;  2d. 
The  early  colonists  of  the  West-Indies  were  not  collected 
into  such  populous  towns;  3d.  Because,  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  American  continent,  the  Spaniards  were  less 
attracted  by  commerce  to  the  warm  and  humid  shores,  and 
preferred  the  more  temperate  elevated  plains  of  the  interior. 
Panama  and  Nombre  de  Dios  were  at  first  the  only  ports  in 
wluch,  OB  certain  occasions,  there  was  a  considerable  con- 
course of  strangers,  and,  as  early  as  1535,  the  former  was  a 
dangerous  residence  for  Europeans,  and  the  latter  was  aban- 
doned in  1584.    We  must  not  confound  the  period  when  a 
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.,  4cdiie<uie  Waft  first  deiCk*ibiDd  with  the  date  of  its  firat>i^ftc^ 
'^' ' '  voce.  The  most  andent  descriplioii  of  yeDo^  fevtor^'iij^^ 
John  Ferreyra  ie  Rosa,  a  Portagiiese  {Aysiciui,  who 
served  the  epidemi^^  which  pferailed  at  Olliida».  ia 
Brazils^  from  ])m$7  to  1694,  shortly  after  the  PortiqpMse 
annv  had  cbnqoered  Pernamlraco*  In  1091/']t*a|)peand  is 
Barbadoes,  and  was  caHed  KendalPs  fever;  bat  there  was  w 
proof  of  its  havmg  been  im;  kitted  ftom  Pemambnpoi  *  (Hba 
feports,  from  the  informatioii  of  the  natives,  that  the  #(Mlii0t 
frido  was  not  known  at  St.  Marthe  and  Cartfaageoia  iMfiwe 
1729-30,  or  at  Guayaquil  before  1740.  .V;- 

The  black  vomit  has  never  yet  been  observed'oirihe^wesC 
coast  of  New  Spain.    The  inhabitants  of  the  sdrshorc^  fnon 
the  mouth  of  the  Papagallo  to  Saint  Bias,  sm'sidbjeetto 
fastrici  which  often  degenei^tes  into  adynamic  fevei^^ndit 
nay  be  slated,  that  a  hilious  constitution  reigns  ^iqaMt  t^ 
turaaliy  in  these  plains,  which,  though  arid  and  biiAillB^*  si^ 
iBteraected'  by  marshes,  the  resort  of  the  crocodiled   '4lte 
yelloir  fever,  and  we  reqhest  the  attention  of  our  rMdm^t^ 
the  fact,  is  still  unknown  even  at  Acapuico,  which  Hmiiboldt 
describes  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  situations  of  the  new 
world,  where  the  heat  is  more  oppressive,  and  the  air   more 
stagnating  than  at  Vera  Cruz;  where  the  inhabitants,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  do  not  see  the  sun,  except  through  s 
stratum  of  olive-coloured  vapour,  not  aflfecting  the  hygro- 
meter; and  where  heaps  of  fish  putrefying,  Hikie  vapours 
which  are  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  bilibaa  putrid 
fevers  which  reign  upon  that  coast,  and  which,  with  Cholera 
morbus,  carry  off  numbers  of  the  Mexicans,    who  descend 
from  the  high  table-lands  to  purchase  goods  on  the  arrivisi  of 
the  galleons.     So  favourable  does  the  situation  of  Acapuico 
appear  to  Hqmboldt  for  the  development  of  yellow  fever,  that 
he  attempts  to  accoopit  for  its  abence.     '<  Perhaps,  if  this 
port,   instead  of  being  frequented  by  ships  from  Manilb 
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Gaayaquil,  and  other  places  of  the  torrid  zone,  received  ships 
from  Chili  and  the  northwest  coast  of  America ;  if  it  were 
visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  greater  number  of  Europeansi 
or  of  the  highland  Mexicans,  the  bilious  fever  would  soon  de- 
generate into  yellow  fever,  and  the  germ  of  this  last  disease 
would  develop  itself  in  a  still  more  fatal  manner  than  at  Vera 
Cruz."  Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  Dr.  Mitchill's 
theory  of  septoUy  and  his  illustration  of  it,  by  ascribing  the 
healthiness  of  all  limestone  countries  to  the  absorption  of 
the  septic  acid.  Of  the  falsity  of  this  hypothesis,  Gibral* 
tar  has  furnished  an  incontrovertible  proof,  and  the  great 
lime  kilns  of  Acapulco  afford  another ;  still,  however,  such 
is  the  political  influence  of  Dr.  Mitchill's  theory,  that  on 
Humboldt's  arrival  at  Philadelphia  from  the  West-Indies, 
the  hatchways  were  gravely  painted  with  lime-water  to  ab- 
sorb the  septon  which  was  supposed  to  be  aboard  the  vessel : 
the  poor  Spanish  sailors,  in  their  ignorance,  naturally  enough 
concluded,  that  it  was  some  magical  operation^  from  which 
such  a  disproportionate  effect  as  the  destruction  of  contagion 
was  expected. 

From  the  uniformity  of  the  heat  during  the  year  at  Aca- 
pulco, Humboldt  dreads,  that  if  ever  the  yellow  fever  is  de* 
veloped  there,  it  will  continue  during  the  whole  year,  as  in 
other  situations  where  the  temperature  varies  only  two  or 
three  degrees  during  the  year. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  the  yellow  fever  never  appears  in  the 
fionthern  hemisphere.  It,  in  fact,  first  attacked  a  number  of 
Europeans  at  Olinda,  in  the  Brazils ;  it  prevailed  at  6uaya< 
quil  in  1740 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  Monte 
Video,  so  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  During 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  yellow  fever  has  not  appeared  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  at  Panama,  and  there, 
as  at  Callao,  the  commencement  of  a  great  epidemic  is  often 
marked  by  the  arrival  of  some  ships'  from  Chili ;  not  that 
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they  imported  the  disease  from  a  country  where  it  never  ex- 
isted, but  because  its  iobabitants,  coming  from  the  healthiest 
country  in  the  world,  experience  the  same  fatal  effects  of  a 
sultry  air,  loaded  with  putrid  emanations,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north. 

On  the  coast  of  Mexico,  an  intimate  connexion  is  observed 
between  the  progress  of  disease  and  the  temperature  of  the 
air.     At  Vera  Cruz  there  are  only  two  seasons ;  that  of  the 
north  winds,  which  blow  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vf  nal 
equinox,  and  of  the  southeast,  which  blows  pretty  regularly 
from  jMarch  to  September.     The  vomito  does  not  commeiS  *>, 
generally,  till  the  medium  heat  is  75^  Fahr.  and  is,  therefor 
seldom  seeu  in  December,  January,  and  February;  and  > 
though  May  is  warmer  than  September  and  October,  its  ra- 
vages are  most  dreadful  in  these  latter  months,  because  a 
certain  duration  seems  necessary  to  develop  its  full  force. 
Thus,  when  it  has  been  very  violent  in  summer,  it  continues 
more  or  less  during  winter;  but  when  it  has  been  mild  in 
summer,  it  ceases  altogether ;  also,  the  rain  which  lasts  from 
June  to  September,  cannot  be  without  influence.    The  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  the  rainy  season  are  most  to 
be  dreaded. 

M.  Humboldt  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vomito  is  not  natu- 
rally contagious,  but  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  other 
pathological  plienoraena  for  it  to  become  so,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  and  seasons,  the  accumulation  of  sick,  and 
individual  susceptibility.  Thus  between  the  topics,  e.  g*.  at 
Vera  Cruz,  the  vomito  is  universally  allowed  to  be  not  con- 
tagious; while,  in  the  more  temperate  climate  of  Europe,  its 
contagious  nature  was  as  indisputably  proved,  by  the  escape 
of  individuals  in  the  very  focus  of  the  disease,  who  secluded 
themselves;  and  in  the  intermediate  climate  of  North  Ame- 
rica, its  contagious  nature  has  always  been  the  subject  of  vio- 
lent controversy.     In  tropical  situatioiis,  a  second  attack  cf 
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yiftllow  fever  is  rare,  at  Vera  Cruz  unknown,  but  in  tbe 
United  States  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Near  Vera  Cruz,  the  vomito  never  occurs  higher  up  than 
three  thousand  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea> 
which  is  exactly  the  limit  below  which  the  Mexican  oak 
ceases  to  grow. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  persons  born  and  brought  up  in  Vera 
Cruz,  are  not  there  subject  to  the  disease.  The  same  is  true 
at  davanna,  with  regard  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  yet  the  na* 
liy^s  of  Havanna  are  sometimes  attacked  with  yellow  fever 
ihen  they  visit  Vera  Cruz,  in  August  or  September ;  while, 
.m  the  contrary,  natives  of  Vera  Cruz  have  died  of  yellow 
A<ver  at  Havanna,  Jamaica,  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  natives  of  equinoctial  coun- 
tries, such  as  Vera  Cruz  and  Havanna,  are  not  susceptible  of 
yellow  fever  in  their  own  country,  while,  in  the  more  tempe- 
rate climate3  of  North  America,  and  Old  Spain,  the  natives 
flttfier  equally  with  strangers.  The  whites  and  metisy  who 
inhabit  the  elevated  interior  of  Mexico,  especially  the  mule- 
teers and  recruits,  suffer  more  from  yellow  fever  than  stran- 
gers who  arrive  by  sea,  probably  from  experiencing  a  more 
sudden  change  of  temperature. 

In  the  most  sickly  season,  the  shortest  stay  in  Vera  Cruz 
is  sufficient  to  excite  the  disease  in  strangers.  Inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  going  to  Europe,  generally  remain  at 
Xalapa  until  the  very  moment  of  the  vessel  sailing,  set  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  are  carried  through  Vera 
Cruz  in  a  litter  to  the  boat  waiting  for  them  at  the  Mole, 
and  yet  these  often  die  of  yellow  fever  in  a  few  days ;  and 
in  like  manner  Europeans,  who,  on  their  arrival,  find  litters 
prepared  to  carry  them  up  to  Perote,  do  not  always  escape. 

At  Vera  Cruz,  the  yellow  fever  generally  lasts  longer 
than  six  or  seven  days,  and  deaths  in  the  course  of  thirty  or 
forty  hours  are  very  rare ;  whereas  in  Old  Spain,  cases  have 
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terminated  fatally  in  six  or  seven  hours.  The  mortality  is 
always  greatest,  when  several  ships  of  war,  and  many  mer- 
chant vessels  arrive  at  the  same  time  in  summer ;  thus  the 
cruel  epidemic  of  1794,  followed  upon  the  arrival  of  three 
men  of  war. 

Although  the  vomito  at  first  indicates  an  asthenic  diathe- 
sis, blood-letting  is  considered  dangeroas  at  Vera  Cruz,  the 
passage  from  synocha  to  typhus  is  so  rapid.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  minoratives,  bathing,  iced  water, 
sorbets,  and  other  debilitating  remedies  are  preferred ;  but 
when,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  Brown,  whose  system,  it 
appears,  has  excited  more  enthusiasm  in  Mexico  than  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  the  indirect  debility  manifests  itself^  the 
most  powerful  stimuli  are  given  with  great  success ;  such 
as  more  than  an  hundred  drops  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  drops  of  laudanum,  every  hour.  Cinchona  has 
not  been  so  successful  in  Vera  Cruz,  as  in  the  West-Indies 
9nd  Spain,  and  the  mercurial  treatment,  though  frequently 
tried,  has  been  very  generally  abandoned.  Frictions  with 
olive  oil  have  been  more  successful. 

The  yellow  fever  appears  at  distant  but  irregular  periods. 
The  epidemic  of  1762    is   the  first  on  record,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  go  back  more  than  half  a  century.     It  con- 
tinued  to  appear  every  year  until  1775,  after  which  it  did 
not  return  till  1794,  although  during  all  the  intermediate 
years,  the  concourse  of  foreign   sailors   was  very  great. 
Since  1794,  it  has  prevailed  whenever  the  north  trade  wind 
ceases  to  blow.     Meteorological  observations  have,  as  yet, 
thrown  no  light  upon  these  periodical  epidemics.-— £(22n- 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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liOinarcVs  Botanical  Investigations,  Cuvxer^s  Anatomy ^  See* 

M.  de  Lamarck,  who  is  intrusted  with  teacfaiDg  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  every  thing  connected  with 
animals  without  vertehra^,  published  some  years  ago  the 
work  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  his  lectures,  in  which  he 
explains  in  away  peculiar  to  himself  the  classes,  orders,  and 
genera  of  these  innumerable  animals :  but;fii|travellers  have 
since  discovered  many  new  species  and  genm ;  as  anatomists 
have  better  developed  their  structure  ;  and,  lastly,  as  thediis* 
crimination  of  M.  de  Lamarck  has  discovered  several  new 
relalions  between  them,  he  has  published  an  abridged  sylla- 
bus of  his  course  according  to  this  perfected  .method,  in 
which  he  contents  himself  with  indicating  the  characters  of 
the  superior  divisions,  and  merely  gives  the  simple  nomina- 
tive enumeration  of  the  genera. 

He  follows,  in  point  of  arrangement,  the  order  of  the  de- 
grees of  complication,  commencing  with  the  most  simple 
animals.  Supposing  that  those  which  have  no  nerves  appa- 
rent, are  moved  only  in  virtue  of  their  irritability,  he  deno- 
minates them  apathic  animals ;  he  gives  the  name  of  sensi- 
ble animjols  to  others  without  vertebrae,  and  reserves  that  of 
intelligent  animals  for  those  with  vertebrse.  To  his  old 
classes,  which  are  already  well  known  to  naturalists,  he  adds 
that  of  cirrhipedes,  which  comprehends  the  sea  glands,  and 
their  analogous  genera,  and  which  he  places  between  the 
ahelides  and  molltisci;  that  of  episoaryor  intestinal  worms, 
which  he  places  among  his  apathic  animals ;  and  that  of  the 
infasoreSj  or  microscopic  annimals  without  mouths  or  appa- 
rent intestines.  He  leaves  the  echino-dermes  among  the 
radiarii  and  the  apathic  animals,  and  in  a  greater  degree  of 
simplicity  than  that  in  which  he  places  the  intestinal  worms. 

We  regret  that  want  of  room  does  not  admit  of  our  making 
known  the  4>ther  changes  introduced  by  M.  de  Lamarck  in 
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tiw  litt  of  SnMn;  but  ntnnrMU  will  not  bil  to  ^iu^ 
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M.  Cuvier,  purposing  soon  to  commence  the  printing  of 
hiigrMt  iTork  on  Corajmrativc  Aniilomj,  irhich  has  occu- 
pied hnatleoti^for  so  many  years,  has  presented  to  the 
cliw  the  tablA^Plhe  divittionB,  according  to  which  tlte  an!- 
maMiBgiloni  onght  to  be  diatribnted  iii  this  work.  For  a 
long  lime  naluraiilU  Were  atmck  with  the  great  diflerences 
irhich  disliaguiali  tiA  inrertebral  animak  from  each  other, 
ivhile  the  verlcbral  AidAala  r^wmble  each  other  in  so  many 
'  respects.  Hence  nsslted  a  great  difficulty  in  drawing  up 
their  cotnpuralivc  uttlomy;  tfaeaniBials  with  verfbbrffi  beiug 
easily  generalized,  faqt  oot  the  others :  a  remedy,  however, 
liaa  been  suggested  lax  this  difficulty :  from  the  way  in  which 
the  pro}K>sitions  retatiTQ  toeacbot^an  were  always  grouped, 
M.  Ciivier  concluded  that  tbeie  eidst  among  animals  four 
principal  forms,  tbe  fint  of  which  is  that  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  under  the  name  of  vertebral  annnab,  and 
the  other  three  are  nearly  comparable  to  it  by  tbe  hih- 
fermity  of  their  reepectire  plans.  The  author  deponu- 
nates  them  molltuct,  articulated  animalfi,  and  radiated  animals 
•r  zoo^tbytes,  aud  subdivides  each  of  theae  fbmMi  or  nmifi- 
ealions  into  four  classes,  according  to  motives  jwarl/'eguira- 
lent  to  those  upon  which  tbe  tour  classes  rest,  wlncb  ace  gCr 
nerally  adopted  among  tbe  vertebral  animals.  He  has  de* 
rived  from  thia,  in  some  measure,  symmetrical  arrangement,  a 
great  facility  in  reducing  under  general  rules  the  diversities 
t^  or^auizatiOD. 

The  comparison  which  the  same  member  has  drtwQof  tb; 
osteology  of  vertebral  animals,  has  furnished  him  with  waie 
new  ideas  as  to  the  osseous  structure  of  the  head  in  this 
branch,  ani  which  be  has  alio  presented  to  the  elm. 
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It  had  been  long  since  ascertained  that  oviparous  vertebral 
animals,  i.  e.  birds»  reptiles,  and  fishes,  had  several  common 
relations  of  organization,  nrhich  made  them  differ  from  the 
viviparous  or  mammiferous  vertebral  animals  ;  M.  Geofiroj 
Saint  Hilaire  had  even  presented  some  years  ago  an  exten- 
sive and  elegant  work,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  at  the 
lime,  in  which  he  proved,  among  other  things,  the  identity  of 
structure  of  the  heads  of  all  the  ovipari,  and  the  relations  of 
the  numerous  pieces  which  enter  into  their  composition,  with 
those  which  we  distinguish  in  the  foetus  of  the  mammiferae, 
in  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  bones  are  much  more  subdi- 
vided than  in  adults. 

M.  Cnvier,  adopting  the  views  of  M.  OeoSroy,  has  endea- 
voured to  determine,  in  a  certain  manner,  to  what  bone  of  the 
head  of  the  mammiferss  each  groupe  of  bones  of  the  head  of 
the  different  ovipari  answers;  and  he  thinks  he  has  attained 
this,  by  adding  to  the  analogy  of  the  foetus  of  the  former,  the 
consideration  of  the  position  and  of  the  functions  of  the 
bones :  t.  e.  by  examining  what  organs  they  protect,  to  what 
nerves  and  vessels  they  give  a  passage,  and  what  muscles  are 
attached  to  them. — Ibid. 

M.  de  Humboldt  has  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Animals  of  America,  in  which  he  enters 
not  only  upon  diflbrent  inquiries  as  to  the  condor,  the  elec- 
trical eel,  the  crocodile,  and  many  other  subjects  which  we 
stated  in  our  preceding  analysis ;  but  he  has  also  given  se- 
veral entirely  new  memoirs,  particularly  one  upon  the  apes 
•f  the  new  world,  eleven  or  twelve  species  of  which  only 
had  been  described  by  Buflbn  and  Omelin,  but  which  M.  de 
Humboldt,  by  adding  his  own  observations  to  those  of 
M.  d'Azzara  and  GeoSroy  Saint  Hilaire,  extends  to  ferty- 
m.*^Ibid* 
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C!apt.  Laskey  has  in  the  press  a  scicntiQc  DescriptioD  of 
the  Rarities  in  that  magnificent  collectiun  *<The  Hunterian 
Museum,"  now  deposited  at  the  College  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
intended  to  comprise  the  rare,  curious,  and  valuable  articles 
in  every  department  of  art,  science,  and  literature  contained 
in  that  great  repository.  This  work,  so  generally  interest- 
ing, may  be  expected  to  appear  in  July,  when  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  received  with  the  favour  so  acceptable  an 
offering  deserves. 

Mr.  Thomas  Forster  has  in  the  press.  Researches  con- 
cerning Atmospheric  Phenomena,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

Mr*  BakewelPs  Introduction  to  Geology  will  shortly  ap- 
pear. 

Professor  Leslie  has  in  the  press  a  valuable  work  ''  On 
the  Relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture." — Ibid. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  in  London,  in  November  last,  William  Franklin,  Esq.  fonof  the  lattf 
celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  and  formerly  Governor  of  the  state  of  New-Jersey. 
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I. 

Improvement    in   Mills,  hjf  Jacob  Perkins,  Esq.  of 

NewburyporL 

CSeethe  annexed  EDgraviug.) 

The  object  of  this  improvemeDt  is  the  removal  of  the 
ioconveDiences  heretofore  experienced  from  back  water. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  io  most  situations  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  place  water  wheels  from  one  foot  to  three 
feet  higher  than  they  otherwise  should  be,  were  it  not  requi- 
site to  avoid  the  back  water  occasioned  by  freshets  and  high 
tides :  in  almost  all  cases  there  is  a  serious  loss  of  power, 
but  especially  when  the  fall  consists  of  a  few  feet  only. 
Mr.  Perkins  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  with  a  head  and 
Ul  of  twelve  feet,  six  feet  of  back  water  may  be  driven 
away,  and  with  it,  all  the  water  wliich  has  been  expended  in 
moving  the  wheel :  there  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  in 
declaring,  that  taking  into  the  account  the  time  that  many 
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;i|a  are  slopped  by  back  nnler,  and  llie  permanent  loss  a( 

•er  from  Ihe  height  at  wiiicli  the  wheels  are  hung  in  order 

void  this  difEf  iilly,  thai  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  the 

•«Ar  U  absoliilf  ly  lust ;  an  evil  whidi  is  completely  obviated 

Ills  invention. 

^W  the  time  in  which  the  wheel  is  retarded  by  back  water 

■^Hrge  quantity  is  constantly  running  to  waste  ;  this  inren- 

I  accomplishes  its  removal  by  the  application  of  a  portion 

'^this  superabundant  water,  which  would  othertrise  run  over 

'  im. 

le  annexed  plate  nill  show  the  operation  of  this  pfinci- 

Btt  remoying  back  water.     The  conslrudion  of  the  fkiom, 

^  Vj  differs  from    the  common   form,  by  haWng  a 

if  running  from  the  bottom  of  the  floom,  as  at 

.C  the  centre  of  Ihe  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and  of 

kbontfonr  timei  tbesice  of  one  which  wouldbe  oecessaijto 

■\         ^pl*^  ^^^  wbed.     The  size  of  the  tube  may  vary  according 

.f:^  0»  back  water  common  to  the  mill.     Tbe  lower  end  of 

J''^  the  maiB  tube,  A,  being  io  a  direct  line  to  that  of  the  hori- 

'■'uX:'"'-    anHal  tube,  B,  will  direct  the  water  which  nuhcB  down  the 

-.^- '       fenner  through  tbe  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  overcome 

%\\  ^      the  pniBBDre  of  tbe  water  and  atmosphere  at  C,  so  that  tbe 

atmosphere  may  act  uiiion  the  back  water  which  bad  collected  ' 

round  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and  force  it  throtigh  tbe 

tube,  B,  which,  being  one  third  lai^er  than  tube  A,  will 

adorit  enoagb  of  tbe  back  water  at  the  opening,  F,  (o  fill 

the  lube  B,  and  thereby,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  entirely  remove  ' 

it  from  the'bottom  of  the  wheel;  and  tbe  water  which  faaa 

*  been  expended  in  moving  the  wheel,  will  join  tim  current  at 

F^and  paw  off  through  th&  tube  B.     The  bslkfaead,  G^ 

must  fiseriwve  the  estnnn  bdg^t  of  the  baA  water,  for/ 

n  then 'k  DO  pother  pofH^fn- the  water  to  escape  froqi 

the,  wheel  t^  thn)itigh_«he>  tafae  B,  there .  sboold.  Iw  m 

other  throu^  which,  in  tinm'of  back  water,  it  cao  piuS  to 
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the  wheel.  When  the  freshet  is  over,  and  the  wSiter  has 
found  its  lowest  level,  the  horizontal  gate,  D,  should  be  shut, 
and  tiie  water  which  carries  the  wheel  will  run  off  through 
the  tube  B. 

This  method  of  removing  back  water  will  not  apply  to 
tide  mills,  except  where  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  water : 
in  that  case,  by  adopting  this  plan,  the  mill  may  be  made 
to  go  sooner  and  later  than  it  otherwise  would.  Where 
the  tide  rises  at  the  tail  of  a  common  mill,  this  principle 
may  be  applied  to  great  advantage,  as  the  wheel,  in  many 
situations,  may  be  set  two  or  three  feet  lower  than  what  it 
commonly  is,  and  by  driving  off  the  back  water  occasioned 
by  the  tide,  the  extra  power  which  is  gained  by  increasing 
the  fally  will  be  much  more  than  the  loss  of  the  water  ex- 
pended in  drawing  off  the  back  water  at  high  tide. 


II. 

A  cask  of  Inguiwal  Aneurism,  communicated  to  (he  Edi- 
tors of  the  Register.  By  Wright  Post,  M.  D.  Fellon) 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New-  Yorky 
joint  Professor  of  Anatomy^  Physiology  and  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New-York^  Sec. 

Harman  Allen;  a  labourer,  aged  forty-one  years,  was 
admitted  into  the  New- York  Hospital,  October  15th,  1813, 
with  inguinal  dneurisin  on  the  left  side.  About  three  and  a 
half  months  previous  to  this  period,  he  felt,  as  he  described 
it,  an  aching  kind  of  pain  in  the  part,  and,  si^  weeks  after^ 
be  discovered  a  small  tumour  with  a  pulsatory  motion. 
From  this  time  the  tumour  gradually  increased,  and  was 
attended  with  considerable  pain,  especially  upon  extending; 
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the  thigh.  The  tumour,  when  he  came  into  the  hospital, 
appeared  to  be  about  three  inches  in  diameter^  and  when 
the  Gnger  i/vas  applied  to  it,  a  sensation  was  produced,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  arises  from  feeling  a  varicose  aneorismal 
tumour. 

0*i.  18.  The  attending  sui'geon  directed  a  bandage  and 
compress  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  and  mo- 
derate pressure  upon  the  tumour. 

Oct.  31.  The  pain  which  the  patient  had  suffered  sud^ 
denly  ceased,  and  upon  examination  it  was  discovered  tiiat 
the  strength  of  tlie  pulsation  had  much  diminished. 

Nov,  2.  The  pulsation  considerably  increased,  though 
not  so  strong  as  at  first.  The  compress  and  bandage  to  be 
continued. 

Nov,  4.  Pulsation  very  obscure,  pain  returned.  The 
tumour  not  quite  so  large  as  it  was.  Anodynes  were  direct- 
ed to  be  occasionally  used  to  relieve  the  violence  of  the 
pain. 

Nov.  10.  The  pulsation  in  the  tumour  has  entirely 
ceased.  Pain  lessened,  but  complains  of  great  debility. 
The  use  of  the  bandage  to  be  discontinued. 

Nov.  12.  Pulsation  in  the  tumour  has  returned.  From 
this  period  to  the  22d  the  tumour  increased  very  considera- 
bly in  size,  extending  upwards  so  as  to  rise  above  Poupart's 
ligament. 

(^  An  operation  was  now  proposed ;  but  the  patient,  appre- 
hending more  from  this  than  from  the  disease,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  what  seemed  the  only  probable 
means  of  preventing  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

A  few  days  after  he  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the 
tumour,  accompanied  with  fever,  and  considerable  inflamma- 
tion and  tumefaction  about  the  up|)er  part  of  the  thigh. 
These  symptoms  were  relieved  by  a  cathartic,  anodynes. 
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mid  the  iqpplication  of  lead  water  and  laudanum   to  the 
iwelHi^. 

From  this  time  to  the  3d  of  January,  there  were  no  occur- 
reucei  of  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  auy  par- 
ticnbr  notice,  excepting  that  once  in  the  course  of  Decem- 
ber the  puliation  in  the  tumour  ceased  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Jan.  4.  The  patient  now  resolved  to  submit  (o  any 
treatment  which  we  thought  advisable  for  the  preservation 
of  his  life ;  and  the  nature  of  the  case  could  suggest  no 
other  than  that  of  tying  up  the  artery  above  the  tumour. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  tumour  bad  extended 
itself  in  all  directions,  but  more  particularly  upwards ;  so 
that  at  this  tiine  it  had  risen  rather  above  a  line  passing 
transversely  from  one  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  to  the  other.  This  circumstancoi  it  was  antici* 
pated,  would  render  the  operation  more  difficult,  and  per- 
haps more  hazardous,  than  if  the  aneurism  had  been  situated 
altogether  below  the  ordinary  course  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
as  it  would  oblige  me  to  seek  for  the  exteroal  iliac  artery 
higher  in  the  abdomen^  and  of  course  in  a  situation  more, 
remote  from  the  antierbr  parietes  of  this  cavity.  The  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  accordingly  I  performed  the  operation  this 
day  at  12  o'clock. 

An  incision  was  made  through  the  integuments  with  some 
degree  of  obliquity,  between  three  and  four  inches  long, 
beginning  a  small  distance  above  the  tumour,  and  extending 
upwards  externally  to  a  middle  line  between  the  umbilicus 
and  superior  anterior  •  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The 
abdominal  muscles  were  then  cut  through  until  the  perito- 
neum at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  was  fully  exposed.  I 
next  endeavoured  to  detach  this  membrane  from  the  crural 
arch  so  as  to  get  at  the  artery  without  opening  into    the 
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cavitfof  tlie  peritoiMiiiii.;'but  in  this  attempt  I  wWffiiff^ 
tnted.  The  ttfeiigth  and  thickneu  of  the  perito0eimi^:«t^ 
thh  part  was  eonmdarably  greater  (ban  natiira!,  aiitf  ttil-ftibe^ 
aion  to  the  l^fiaaiaiit- to  6na^  that  the  aepafatioaV'vliiehpi^ 
or^hnurilf  lo  aaiily  eflected»  wn  found  in  tliia  €aia:.tiicig^^ 
tber  iittpnctieaMe.'  This  conditkm  of  the  :{iarta;.min^ 
■Doably  be  aicribed.to  the  preuore  of  the  aneoiiBauil^ 
SKmr.  To  wcrire  at  the  artery,  therebrey ;iiBder  tfaeae.i^r-  / 
cQOMttaioeiy'it  waa  fiecanaky  tocpt  throogh  the.)M>ritoiMqiii^ 
and  that  expbie  the  patient  to  the  additioi*^  lAnad^^^l^ 
lEkanttattkm t>f  thii  pieipbirane,  to  whteh  4t'f8  ^/Simi^mj^ 
|!0||pd  lobeTery  IhUe  wiienanopetiing  »made  miOijmcMV' 
aMio  cavitjr  of  the  abdomen.  But  to  aceonpl|jah:|tif  ^jeet; 
thave  ma -no  alternative.    I  did  not  hesitaf^ -tbajedtoe^'  In 

^  piocaediiig iritb  the opentipii  in  this  manner* ■  ■'^'i.      >..• 
<  U|^  the  divisipo^.the  pefttonenm;  a  poafti^:itf  4ii^ 

^  om^sniam  pn>t Aid'ed.  Thia  was  Moij  reXiinikfiimiA^i^  ihi^. 
\dttdng  the  fiH^,  the  artery  wtfi  jreiHEliiy  felt;  •.J'Bi^'itii»i^' 
Todsed  to  detich  Hie  peritoheiimand  Rheatb  &^4Atiukeit:f% 
init  every  efibrt  that  I  could  make  with  the  nail  bf  my 
finger  for  this  purpose  was  unavailing^  and  the  artery  was  too 
deep  to  admit  with  safety  the  application  of  any  other  instni^ 
ment,  without  increasing  the  division  of  the  peritoneum  to 
an  extent  that  I  thought  would  be  too  dangerous.  It  only 
remained,  therefore,  for  ine  to  endeavour  to  pass  the  ligature 
under  the  artery,  by  pushing  the  needle  throbgh  the  cover- 
ings of  this  veai^i.  To  effect  this,  I  placed  the  point  of 
my  finger  upon  the  inside  of  the  artery ^  which- was  to  serve 
as  a  director.  I  then  conveyed  the  needle,  armed  with  a 
proper  ligature,  to  the  point  where  I  wished  it  to  penetrate, 
and  with  a  moderate  force,  it  pierced  the  covering  of  the 
vessel,  ad  passing  under  the  artery,  was  brought  out  on  the 
outside  of  it.  The  means  em^doyed  for  passing  the  liga- 
ture under  the  artery,  was  the  apparatus  suj^ested  by  Dfi 
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Pfaysick,  of  Philadelphia,  and  lately  represented  in  a  plate 
annexed  to  a  case  of  inguinal  aneurism,  in  which  it  was 
successfully  applied  by  Dr.  Dorsey,  of  the  same  city.  The 
advantage  of  such  an  instrument,  in  this  operation,  and  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  it  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  affords  me  the  pleasure  of  ofiering  my  testimony  io 
favour  of  its  utility. 

In  tying  the  ligature,  care  was  taken  to  avoid  including  any 
portion  of  the  intestines  which  were  now  in  contact  with  the 
fingers ;  and  upon  drawing  it  suflSiciently  tight,  the  pulsation 
in  the  tunaoar  entirely  ceased.  The  wound  was  now  dressed 
by  bringing  the  lips  together,  and  retaining  them  in  contact 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  over  which  a  light  covering  of 
lint  was  applied,  and  kept  in  its  situation  with  the  T  bandage, 
and  the  patient  was  carried  to  his  bed. 

The  patient  complaining  of  great  pain  in  the  wound,  he 
was  directed  to  take  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  twenty  ad- 
ditional drops  every  hour  till  ease  was  obtained.  The  limb 
of  the  affected  side  vras  covered  with  carded  cotton,  to  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible  a  due  temperature. 

Five  o^ clock,  p.  m.  The  anodyne  has  lessened  the  pain 
very  considerably. 

Eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  patient  is  quite  easy,  and  the 
limb  retains  its  natural  warmth. 

Jan*  5,  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  He  slept  a  little  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  night.  Complains  of  more  pain  in  the  wound, 
which  is  increased  by  a  cough,  that  has  been  troublesome  to 
him  towards  morning  for  some  time  past;  and  in  the  effort  to 
expectorate  a  slight  nausea  is  felt. 

Twelve  o'clock,  a.  m.  He  appears  much  easier.  Pulse 
85.  Skin  a  little  heated.  Bowels  constipated.  Directed  to 
take  an  infusion  of  senna  with  manna  and  cream  of  tartar 
dissolved  in  it,  in  divided  doses,  until  it  should  produce  its 
desired  effect. 


4<tS  Po^  on  b^tunai  dtuitritm. 

Tn  o'clo^  r.  n.  .  Tbe  pwi^tive  bu  Dot  0p*n)^.i{Dd 

Jam.  6,  i  ifl^Ai  A.  M. ;  No  erkiptMn  yet  Crata,  liw 
boweb.  FklMfd^teaMtUidincNMwdmfK^icacyv  l^b* 
'  fdfl  nm Tfalmtio  Um  wiiii*d.'ud  tbe, nugUMomK jtrb. 
An  envne  «■•  pqMnd'tp  be  pren  lun  to  reUere  ihii  <}m- 
•t^tiwi,  bat  be  wnld  not  ODOHot  Id  it*  admiaiitntipiL  * 
.  Niaeo*claefc.,A.  M.  ThBcathuticbegMitD<ventieibapt 
twotUi  aoni^fc  ■aAfrodpecd  &ei[iieat  eod  tiapdnt  4|9P^ 
tiDBt.    PobeletiJraqaeat;  dtii  BMit. 

Tmbe  o^clock,  a.  m.    Stoob  coatiiwe  bapi^  b^  be 
ii^Ucaiafartabk.inatbaiLmpeGtB.    ToicfitteUthfi^ 
qMot  enctaUoiu,  be  me  dmcted  to  ^ttt  «^  o^ng^  itoiBl, 
■  UUe  ipMiiAil  of  tbe  Arilowinc  Biixture. 
^.  Tioct.  Opn  gtt.  Lx. 
Aq.  Menth.    fiij.  M. 

I^oe  o^clock,  P>  M.  Ooe  Bpooofiil  of  the  tBoAjaa  mis- 
tare  answered  tbe  purpose  for  which  it  waa  given.  He  now 
coDipUiaedof  nambneu  in  tbe  leg,  but  more  particularly  in 
tbe  foot,  which  ww  folloired  immedistely  by  palpitation  at 
tbe  heart,  and  i  feeling  of  feintoeas :  pulae  very  irregular. 
This  state  continued  about  ten  minutes.  As  be  recorecei^ 
be  compiuned  of  sickness  at  the  stomacb,  and  a  ctMUtaot  de- 
sire to  romit.  He  took  a  little  mint  water,  and  in  about 
twenty  miDnlea  tbe  pnlse  became  regular,  and  the  uaoaea 
went  oS. 

Twelve  o'clock,  r.  u.  Pulse  rather  full  and  frequent : 
skin  heated. 

Jan.  7,  nine  o'clock,  a.  h.  He  was  attacked  about  three 
o'clock  this  momtag  with  hiccouj^  which  baa  conUnoed 
iBOfe  or  less  traubleioiDe,  atteided  wifh  bearU^trd.  Fube 
75,  anff^ofl ;  akin  muittt^  boweh  epeo.  Let  bim  take  belf  e 
draeba  t£'  cdcioed  m^^sia. 


^%''- 
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Twelve  o'clock^  a.  m.  The  magnesia  has  remo?ed  the 
Iieartburo.  The  dressiogs  were  now  removed,  and  the 
wound  found  generally  united  bj  the  first  intention..  The 
Wound  to  be  dressed  as  in  the  first  instance. 

From  this  day  till  the  fifteenth  of  January,  there  were  no 
occurrences  deservmg  any  particular  notice,  except  the 
hiccup,  which  continued,  with  short  intermissions  only,  till 
this  period.  This  affection  was  seldom  very  violent,  but  it 
seemed  uncontrollable,  in  a  great  degree,  by  any  of  the  re- 
medies which  are  usually  employed  for  its  mitigation  or  re- 
moval. The  patient  this  day  complains  of  a  numbness  in 
both  inferior  extremities.  His  pulse  is  natural.  The  tu- 
mour is  considerably  diminished. 

Jan.  17.  At  the  dressing  of  the  wound  to-day,  the  liga- 
ture came  away.  From  the  application  of  the  ligature  to 
the  present  period,  there  has  never  been  any  sensible  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  the  limb  of  the  affected 
side  and  that  of  the  other. 

Jan.  18.  His  rest  was  disturbed  last  night  by  a  pain  on 
the  outside  of  the  left  foot. 

Jan.  19.  Notwithstanding  the  application  of  an  anodyne 
liniment,  which  was  directed  for  the  pain  in  his  foot,  it  was 
still  troublesome  during  the  last  night ;  but  he  is  now  nearly 
free  from  it.    The  tumour  daily  lessening. 

Jan.  20.  The  patient  again  complains  of  pain  extending 
from  the  knee  to  the  foot ;  but  is  in  every  other  respect  very 
well. 

Jan.  21.  Rested  well  last  night,  the  pain  having  entirely 
subsided. 

Jan.  23.  Had  a  very  restless  night,  in  consequence  of 
pain  in  the  hypogastric  region.  Bowels  regular:  has  no 
fever,  but  complains  of  great  soreness  when  pressure  is 
made  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    Let  a  blister  be 
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applied  to  the  pained  part,  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  adminiB* 

tered. 

Jan.  24.  Has  less  pain  than  yeKterday,  and  complaiiu 
less  of  Boreness.     TJie  oil  operated  twice. 

Jan.  2*3.  Bonne  uneasinetia  is  still  occasioned  by  pressure 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound ;  and  he  complains  of 
rest  lessnesB»  and  sickuess  at  the  stomach  when  he  awakes 
from  sleep. 

Jan  28.  The  patient  still  romplains  of  a  sense  of  gene- 
ral  and  indescribable  uneasiuess,  and  of  a  pain  extending 
from  the  groin  to  the  knee. 

Jan.  30.  Since  the  last  reixirt  he  has  improved  so  much 
as  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  sometime  to-day.  His  appetite  is 
good;  bowels  regular;  sleep  natural. 

Feb.  9.  The  patient  is  able  to  walk;  but  this  actioD 
produces  pain  in  the  course  of  the  muscles  on  the  interior 
part  of  the  thigh. 

Feb.  24.  An  eruption  has  appeared  on  various  parts  of 
the  body,  but  he  feels  no  inconvenience  from  it.  All  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  well,  and  regularly  performed. 

March  3.  Complains  of  stifTness  and  soreness  in  his 
limbs.  Blotclies  have  appeared  on  diiiereut  parts  of  the 
body.  Let  him  drink  the  decoct,  lignorum,  and  apply  the 
ung.  citrin.  to  the  cutaneous  aScction. 

3Iarch  9.  The  patient  this  day  showed  three  or  four 
ulcerations  in  the  right  axilla,  with  an  enlargement  of  the 
glands  of  this  part.  These  appearances  led  to  a  suspicion 
that  their  cause  might  be  venereal ;  and,  on  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  had  syphilis,  in  the  form  of  chancre, 
eighteen  months  ago;  for  which  he  took  a  decoction  of  the 
bark  of  sassafras,  and  some  other  remedies,  all  of  which 
were  not  continued  more  than  a  week;  and  he  does  not 
know  that  there  was  any  mercury  among  the  remedies  which 
had  been  prescribed  for  him.     From  these  circumstances  it 
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wsm  thouglit  advisable  to  put  the  patient  on  the  use  of  mer- 
cury in  addition  to  his  other  remedies. 

The  case  now  becoming  an  ordinary  syphilitic  one,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  take  any  further  notice  of  it  as  such. 

March  22.  The  aneurisraal  tumour,  which  had  been 
gradually  diminishing,  is  harder,  and  is  a  little  increased  in 
size ;  but  he  complains  of  no  pain  in  it. 

March  24.  A  very  distinct  pulsation  is  perceptible  in 
the  tumour ;  but  the  hardness  is  less,  and  the  size  is  dimin- 
ished. The  freedom  with  which  he  can  use  his  limb  is  in* 
creasing  every  day. 

It  has  not  occurred,  I  believe,  in  any  ease  of  inguinal 
aneurism  hitherto  noticed,  after  the  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessfully performed,  that  a  pulsation  has  returned  in  the 
tumour.  But  it  is  an  event  we  might  naturally  expect 
^sometimes  to  take  place,  where  the  anastomosing  branches 
of  the  arteries  should  happen  to  be  either  unusually  large  or 
numerous.  That  one  or  the  other,  and  perhaps  both,  of 
these  conditions  of  the  arteries,  obtained  in  this  instance,  is 
rendered  in  some  degree  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  undergoing  no  perceptible 
change  after  the  l^ture  was  applied  to  the  artery. 

It  is  now  near  three  months  since  the  tumour  began  again 
to  pulsate,  but  there  has  certainly  been  no  increase  in  the 
■ize  of  it,  in  consequence  of  this  greater  freedom  with  which 
the  blood  is  determined  to  it,  and  the  limb  is  so  far  recover- 
ed in  its  powers,  that  the  patient  is  sensible  of  no  difference 
between  the  strength  and  action  of  this  and  the  other.  But 
as  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  anastomosing  arteries  may 
still  increase  in  diameter,  will  there  not  be  danger  hereafter 
of  an  enlarging  aneurism,  when  the  blood  shall  arrive  at  the 
tumour  in  increased  quantity,  and  with  augmented  impetus  i 
If  we  had  no  fact  to  assist  us  in  forming  an  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  offer  an  answer  to 


^  • 


toaddace  a  cms  wbicfa  will  tmid  to  Amr  thit  tktte  liJiHli^ , 
wgifnkmmm  to.  Jba.  jtatortaiorf  of  a  fiitim  ioowe.^.  frt 
mtarimtX  tmimtf  Mfong^  m  pnliatioii  sbdl  retifm  j^  it 
aftor  it  bad  b^n  n  lom  time  aoipcwded  by  tjjuqe  tte.fi^Bijv 
,  Tte  fiMtto  lAich.I  l«Kfi^.id9rtti<w>  VM  a  caia  ^iC^MjpI 
Mttrinr  which  had  baen  pradocad  bj.a  vopnd  dC  lh» 
€nfendartai7.    Thi  diaeiaaliad  a«atod/fiftaaB>jrein  .1^^ 
ttia  artorj  waa  ,tiad  abore  the  taoioor  in  tba  wnAwnmk%  . 
in  tiui  caae.jtfae  -UgibRtt  vpoB  .the  arteiy  did  not  tfitMi^lha. 
pdhalian  in  tfaa  teomr ;  it  m^  laannad  the  itaiqm^ 
!Cfaa  p^nt  focMnroM  inm  the  opa^ 
any  dme,  and  the  tamoor  gwidoaMr  djminiahftd  tintll  it^  naa 
nadncod  to n aiae  nnljascoaduHraflB inch  in ditiniffftf  •  -tf -ifaa' 

cnhtkni  of  4bOjbiond .  fromi  the  tmalc  of  thoai4oqrnbiifftt|ba' 
.  HMmrlani  tothe  tmakli^Mr ;  aod»  JtborefaiOyidoiopt  the  who^* 
tf :lha.Uood  oanied.to  the  inferior  part  of  the  Mmh,  p«opjls 
tfa»n[^^ilha .  anitonwim  hranoh|wu  To  tlui  cwmuteiico. 
Hre  nraat  ascribe  that  condition  of  the  Tesseh,  which  aUowed 
the  blood  to  arrive  at  the  aneurismal  tumour  in  anch  quantity 
aa  to  Iseep  up  the  puliatory  motion  after  the  l^ture  had 
btsa  applied  to  the  artery.  The  length  of  time,  too,  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  to  the 
period  at  which  the  operation  was  performed,  would  greatly 
fiiTOur  the  enlargement  of  the  anastomosiog  arteries.  It  ia 
now  near  twenty  years  since  the  operation  was  performed 
upon  this  man.  The  limb,  which  had  been  rendered  wholly 
useless  to  him  by  the  immense  size  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
extreme  pam  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  latter  stages  of  it^ 
recovered  its  powers  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  he  has  con- 
tinned  to  liso  it  in  all  the  ordinary  exercises  of  walking, 
riding,  &Ci  with  as  much  freedom,  and  as  little  inconvenience, 
aa  bebro  the  dipease  took  j^ce. 
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We  have  here,  then,  an  instance  of  pulsation  continuing  in 
an  aneurismal  tumour,  after  the  artery  had  been  tied ;  but» 
notwithstanding  the  tumour  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  small 
size,  and  although  it  still  retains  its  original  character,  it  has 
never  showed  any  disposition  to  enlarge.  After  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  we  may  have  less  to  apprehend  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rism, where  the  result  shall  be  similar  to  the  cases  which  I 
have  recorded,  than  would  be  justified  by  mere  reasoning 
alone. 

I  am  aware  that  the  circumstances,  attending  the  case  of 
carotid  aneurism,  which  I  lately  published,  will  tend  to  throw 
some  doubts  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  consider  the  after  en- 
largement and  rupture  of  the  tumour,  in  that  instance,  as  the 
effect  of  inflammation  and  ulceration ;  and  not  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  derived  to  it  through  the  anastomosing  arteries : 
for,  in  this  case,  the  tumour  had  greatly  diminished  in  size 
before  it  began  again  to  increase,  and  when  it  did  begin  to 
increase,  it  was  attended  with  heat,  pain,  and  soreness  to  the 
touch,  which  are  the  usual  indications  of  inflammation. 


III. 

Gase  of  Htdrothorax,  with  remarks.      By  Johx  N. 
Taulman,  a.  B.  of  Rockland  courUi/j  New-York. 

The  following  case  occurred  at  the  New- York  Alms- 
house, in  the  practice  of  the  writer  of  this  paper.  Should 
the  editors  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  Register,  they 
will  please  to  insert  it. 

The  subject  of  this  disease  was  a  man  of  rather  delicate 
habit  of  body,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  whom 
the  sanguine  temperament  is  strongly  marked.  His  former 
occupation  was  that  of  a  labourer,  and  he  then  was  in  the 


^klMtofn«Dg^4riUOHli)Bors.    When  (Iropsical  symptoins 
Snt  wppemrti,  bfl'hkd'.jiil  rompteted  a  memirial   course, 
■ttdu  frUch'lie  *M^cad  for  (he  citr«  of  secondary  ^ymp- 
tana  of  ■TPli'i'^ '  '9*  *^  '■■'"^  inTertcd  with  luc>  veoerefly'.   - 
toJ  ^ad  bmn  MpmlUij'  tialiratcd:  tlie  priocipal  part  of 

.tfaat'tla*-lie'falK-bBMfel--thi8  iaatllutbn. 

AliaBt'tbB-t«atlr«f'Hrr  he  obscrreil  some  snelling  4t, 
Ut  leg*t  of  tld^  hwtvver,  as  il  gape  bim  bul  little  pain,  b» 

'aude  no;  cen|^int.  He  had  previou!>Ij  observed  that  hii 
nineliBil  bfecnM  tei^pibch  diminisiied  io  (luaotily.  la 
drii,-  te  is^  Be  CAUMt  be  deceived,  so  singular  was  tM. 
fhMbnmKHk  AboDt  thice  moDths  ago  he  found  thai  IM 
fMMd  bat  thns  OT'^4bdr  ounces  in  the  morning,  ami  (tut. 
Mtli  etalidnaliICi  dMBctdty  ;  as  much  more  was  usually-  ; 
tiiM4erii|KAe»«itiDder  of  (he  day.  Things  rcmaiiie4  ' 
<to1bipili«tatW#rihptbiil«  of  hydrotburaK  appeared.  .1 

r'UlfflBdinBijtlB'lbUof!  hU  tower  extremities  bad  not  ez^'''_ 

nigbts  were  restlem;  no  sooner  did  he  get  into  aeogpd  steep 
tbao  be  was  suddenly  awakened. by  a  eeose  of  anxiety  sad 
difficult 'breathing,  from  which  be  got  no  relief  bat  by  flitting 
up  in  bed. 

On  tbe  24th  of  May,  'fail  ^tnatioii  became  alatmiiig.  I 
found  bim  silting  np,  breathing  with  tbe  greateat  linthty,  in 
which  manner  tie  passed  the  preceding  night.  He  bad  made 
seTeral  attempts  to  lie  down,  but  was  every  time  seised  with 
a  sense  of  suffiicatioD,  which  obliged  him  to  ietk  the  erect 
posture.  His  pulse  was  remarkably  jlill  and  strong,  but  not 
more  freqaent  than  natural ;  bts  respiration  very  moch  hur- 
ried, and  insptratioa  shorts  From  these  symptoms  there 
was  no  hesitation  io  pronoancing  his  diseaBe  effusion  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  tbe  efiedt  of  increased  arterial  aclioo; 
and,  &c!»rdiOgty,  be  was  .immediately  let -blood  t*  tbe 
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amount  of  oz.  xxiv.  The  oppressioa  diminished  while  the 
blood  was  flowing.  A  large  dose  of  glauber's  salts  was  pre- 
scribed, which  operated  kindly.  The  next  morning  we 
found  him  considerably  relieved ;  he  had  passed  quite  a  com- 
fortable night,  and  although  his  pulse  had  become  more  full 
and  strong,  yet  further  evacuations  by  the  lancet  were  con« 
sidered  no  way  necessary.  He  was  directed  to  take,  to-day, 
three  doses  of  nitre,  each  grs.  xv. ;  to  abstain  from  animal  food, 
and  to  remaio  quiet.  This  evening  his  symptoms  returned, 
but  he  neglected  to  call  for  assistance  till  early  on  the  inorn- 
ing  of  the  26tb,  when  his  condition  was  greatly  aggravated. 
He  was  sitting  on  his  bed,  clinching  with  his  hands  the 
head  of  another  bed,  and  leaning  forward  with  all  his 
weight,  thus  throwing  into  action  every  muscle  that  could 
possibly  assist  in  respiration.  The  lancet  was  again  resorted 
to,  and  he  lost  blood  to  the  amount  of  oz.  xvi. ;  more  blood 
would  have  been  drawn,  for  very  little  alleviation  of  his  dis- 
tress took  place,  but  the  pulse  fell  considerably.  A  large 
blister  was  immediately  applied  to  his  chest,  and  he  was  di- 
rected to  take  of  the  tinct.  digitalis,  gtt.  xl.  In  the  after- 
noon. Dr.  Gilbert  Smith,  the  visiting  physician  to  the  insti- 
tution, was  requested  to  see  him.  The  patient  had 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  morning, 
but  in  every  respect  seemed  worse ;  the  oppression  under 
which  he  laboured  was  extremely  distressing.  Dr.  Smith  ad- 
vised a  repetition  of  bloodletting  as  the  only  remedy  afford- 
ing the  least  hopes  of .  success ;  a  vein  was  accordingly 
opened,  and  he  was  bled  oz,  xxxiv.  He  was  considerably 
relieved  during  the  flowing  of  the  blood ;  pulsation  became 
smaller  and  weaker,  and  he  was  able  to  rest  in  a  semi-horizon- 
tal posture:  a  dose  of  ^lauber's  salts  was  exhibited.  Plis 
Icp  having  now  become  very  much  enlarged,  it  was  conceived 
proper  to  evacuate  by  puncture  the  fluid  collected  in  the 
cellular  membrane. 
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S7th.  lie  passed  a  comfortable  night  in  a  semi-horizontai 
posture.  The  sal  glauberi  has  produced  copious  evacua* 
tions.  The  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  from  his  legs  is 
veij  great.  He  was  now  put  on  small  doses  of  calomel  and 
squill^  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  various  secretions, 
antl  p.irlicularlj  that  by  the  kidneys. 

2Bth.  He  slept  soundly,  bis  head  not  more  elevated  than 
usual;  bieathes  naturally;  takes  a  deep  inspiration  with 
ease :  his  pulse  has  become  more  frequent  and  full.  He 
orrasionally  coughs,  and  expectorates,  with  ease,  considera- 
ble bluish  mucus.  His  urine  is  increased  to  double  its  late 
quantity.  In  addition  to  the  calomel  and  squills,  he  was  di- 
rected to  take,  every  two  or  three  days,  a  dose  of  glauber'g 
salts. 

Notwithstanding  these  depleting  remedies,  and  abstinence 
from  every  thing  stimulating,  his  pulse  continued  to  rise, 
respiration  became  more  difficult,  and  the  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, in  a  horizontal  posture,  in  some  measure  returned.  On 
this  account  it  was  thought  prudent  again  to  take  blood  from 
Ills  arm,  to  avert  the  danger  with  which  lie  seemed  to  be 
threatened ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  June,  he  was 
bled  oz.  X. :  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  its  natural  standard, 
and  all  sense  of  straitness  of  the  chest  entirely  removed. 
He  was  directed  to  continue  his  remedies,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  spirit,  sether.  nitros.  to  excite  more  powerfully 
the  secretion  by  the  kidneys. 

The  oedematous  state  of  his  lower  extremities  has  been 
nearly  reduced  by  the  continual  discharge  of  fluid  from  the 
punctures.  A  roller  was  now  applied,  and  he  was  directed 
to  bathe  his  legs  frequently  in  cold  water. 

Such  a  strong  tendency  was  thereto  a  return  of  his  dis- 
ease, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  continue  this  course  till 
the  25th  of  June,  before  he  could  be  considered  as  secure 
from  a  relapse. 


■    .^.        .  .   .    h      . 
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June  25.  His  strength  is  greatly  impaired, }  e  is  mucli 
emaciated,  and  the  plethora  of  his  blood  vessels  is  diminished* 
Respiration  is  natural :  congh  and  expectoration  have  ceased. 
He  lies  down  without  any  inconvenience,  and  sleeps  soundly. 
The  quantity  of  urine  has  become  natural,  and  is  voided 
with  ease.  His  legs  are  restored  to  their  natural  dimensions. 
He  was  bow  put  on  tonic  remedies ;  ginger  and  the  rust  of 
iron  were  prescribed  in  doses  of  grs.  viii.  each,  to  be  repeat- 
ed three  times  a  day.  He  was  also  directed  to  drink  fre- 
quently of  the  bitter  infusion,  composed  of  quassia  and 
gentian,  with  the  addition  of  rhubarb;  to  continue  the  local, 
cold  bathing,  and  to  return  gradually  to  his  accustomed  diet 
and  exercise. 

July  10.  He  is  improving  rapidly  under  the  tonic  treat- 
ment.    No  symptoms  of  his  disease  have  returned. 

The  inordinate  proportion  of  fluids  which  must  have  ex- 
isted in  this  case,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  ingesta  as  a 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  being  excluded  from  all  spirituous 
and  fermented  liquors,  and  indeed  from  everything  that 
could  have  a  tendency  to  fill  his  system,  and  having  for  a 
long  time  before  the  attack  almost  made  mercury  his  food, 
we  ought,  i  priori,  to  expect  to  find  him  then  less  robust 
than  he  formerly  was ;  and  such  actually  was  the  case. 
The  cause,  then,  of  this  fulness  of  the  vessels  is  to  be  look- 
ed for  elsewhere.  It  was  before  stated,  that  an  interruption 
in  the  urinary  secretion  had  existed  for  some  months  pre- 
vious to  his  illness.  Less  fluid  than  natural  being  secreted 
by  the  kidneys,  accumulation  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, were  there  no  other  outlet  for  the  fluids  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  evidence  of  none  existed,  for  his  skin  appears  to 
have  regularly  performed  its  functions. 

The  warmth  of  the  spring  expanding  the  fluids,  already  dis*- 
tending  the  vessels  by  their  quantity,  probably  acted  as  an 
exciting  cause.     Such,  then,  being  ascertained  to  be  the  n»> 
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tuTf.  ami  cames  of  (he  ilisease,  l)>e  inilicalions  of  cure  were 

V  r.viileni  ;  and   led   to  Uiat  free  une  of  the  lancet,  and 

vvnruiiDts,  calkd  for   \u  all  diseases  arieitig  from  as  < 

f|iiiuililj'  of  fluids.  j^ 

M)  shovrn  the   iinjtorlance  and  ncccssit/'(f  ifaijin 

ill  the  causes  of   di.'Opsies,  which  the  books  <^l 

nre  o  not   z^aeraWy   make,  and   stilSciently  enforcet.^ 

ch    we  huve  never   heard   more   clearly  elucidated,  • 

I  from  the  practical  chair  in  tlie  College  of  PliysiciaM 

i1  Surgeoiii.*     In  this  remnrk  we  do  not  intend  to  include 

!   didllngmaled   counlryman.  Dr.   Hush,  who   has 

discriininaled    between     the     dilTi  rent    causes     of 

■•ica-t       Tliomaa,    our  latest    systematic  writer,    men- 

but  one  came  of  dropsy,  debility  ;  and,  of  course,  has 

one   mode  of  trealment.     Dr.  Cullen,  although  he 

eased  efTusion  among  the  causes  of  dropsies, 

.  ui'  Thomas,  his  treatment  is  calculated  only 

I  which  is  the  result  of  debility.     Maclean,  a 

on    llydrothorax,     observes,    that    "  dropsy 

u.av  ar^e  oilier  from  increased  exiialalion,  or  from   diniin- 

t  ^  ished  absoiptian,  or  from  both."     But  when  he  comes  to 

T^'  Investigate  the  manner  in  which  this  "  increased  exhalation" 

is  produced,  he  dw^IlB  exclusively  on  relaxation  of  the  solids 

concurring  with  tenuity  of  the  blood,  and  thus  makes  dropsy 

the  effect  only  of  debility  showing  itself  particularly  in  the 

eslialents  and  in   the   absorbents.     But  we  would  obserre, 

that   dropsies,    and  more  particulaily  dropsy  of  tbe  cbesf, 

frefiueiilly  are  consequent   upon  a  plethora  of  the  vesaelsi 

and  a  vigorous   circulation;  that  dropsy  does  ,iiot  alwayi 

arise  from  a  laxity  of  the  exhalents,  and  a  torpor  of  the  ab- 

•  See  atso  Hoiack'e  Quarlerlj  iteport  od  the  Diaeaaes  of  Nev-York.  Be- 
giiter,  vol  3.p-    SS. 

f  Sec  ObwTTationi  on  ttia  Cause  kdcI  Cure  of  Drapaies.  Med.  Inqub.  n4 
Obterr.  toU  ■i. 
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florb^nts.  The  extent  to  which  bloodletting  was  here  car- 
Tied  maj,  perhaps,  at  first,  seem  unadvised  and  even  eropiri- 
cal,  but,  upon  more  mature  consideration,  we  trii»t,  will  be 
found  fully  justiGed  by  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease. 

The  grand  remedy  of  Maclean,  and  on  which  he  places  his 
chief  reliaoce,  is  the  drgitalis.  By  this,  in  combination  with 
other  medicines,  he  states  that  he.  cured  several  cases  of 
well-marked  bydrothorax,  and  relieved  many  more.  He 
gives  the  treatment  and  termination  of  above  eighty  cases, 
and  although  he  employed  venesection  in  but  one,  (in  which 
he  afterwards  regrets  he  did  not  erDploy  it  earlier  and  more 
extensively)  yet  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  does  not  seem 
unfriendly  to  this  remedy.  •  He  observes,  t«iut  **  to  lay  down 
▼enesection  among  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  disease 
may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  held  out, 
but  however  this  may  be,  cases  will  sometimes  occur  where 
it  may  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  safety,  nay,  even 
the  life  of  the  patient,  may  depend  on  its  timely  use;  nor 
will  it  be  found  contradictory,  on  due  consideration^  to  the 
general  plan  recommended."  He,  however,  thinks  that 
**  very  few'hydropics  will  bear  the  loss  of  much  blood." 

With  respect  to  the  disease  from  wliicli  our  patient  had 
just  recovered,  when  attacked  with  this  more  dangerous 
afiection,  I  would  observe,  that  it  was  removed  by  the  use 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  with  the  addition  of  that  valuable 
auxiliary,  the  decoction  of  the  woods.  Tiiis  form  of  mer- 
cury, which,  a  few  years  since,*  was  recommended  as  a  safe, 
efficacious,  and  convenient  remedy  in  the  cure  of  lues 
venerea,  has  lately  been  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the 
alms-house,  in  all  forms  of  the  disease,  and  witii  uniform  suc- 
cess. 

JOHN  N.  TAULMAN. 

^— ^^1^         1 11       —  ■■■■■!  m    M»  ■■    ■    I  ■       w  —    ■  M  ■       ■    ■    I  ■    ■    I »     I  I  .1  I  ■  ■■  ^a 

*  See  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Merouiy,  by  Jolui  W*  Fraoois. 
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CoraU  and  Zo6pfnfte»t  referred  hy  name  authors  to  the  vegetable  and  fossil 
kingdoms'- their  ontma/  natnre  illiittrated  by  the  discoveries  of  Peyaatmeii 
Trembley,  Juasieuu,  Donatio  ElUa,  &e.— >    • 

B. 

COMPARISO^r  OF  PLAjrrS  AJSTB  AKIMALS^ 

1  Theirorigin 

S  Growth  and  manner  of  reeeiving  nourishment 

3  Food. 

4  Climate. 

5  Secredon  and  excretion. 

0  Sensation-- volition— motioBr—sleep— watchingf. 

7  Sexes. 

8  Propagation. 

9  Diaeaseft 

10  Death. 

11  Natural  deecMnposition. 
13  Chemi«d  Ajudyvs. 

CONCLUSION— Animals  and  Vegetables,  links  of  the  sanie  chain  of  beings 
objeetioDStOi  by  aome  Metaphysicians,  considered. 

C. 
OEJ^RAL  AJUBAJ^VEMEJ^rr  OF  VEOETABLBS. 

1  Palms. 

3  Trees. 
S  Shmhs. 

4  Herbs. 

5  Grasses. 

6  Ferns. 

7  Fungi. 
S  Mosses. 
9  AlgsB. 

—Characters  of  each  illustrated.—  *" 

D. 
COMPOJ^E^rr  PARTS  OF  A  PLA^TT. 

1  Root 

S  Trunk, 


• 


^ 

isucA:'] 

1  lUffUahm  of  Botanuiil  Lectures. 

~j 

flBnr      : 

6  Fl.™i-r. 

7  Fi 

- 

E. 

n 

11 

JMSTOMT  OFPLJtJVTS. 

A^-SOUDS. 

1  Bpidermii. 

S  M««  Muco.um. 

9  Cortej—iU  iQoer  tayer  Lf  beb— 

i  AlbnrnuiD. 

5  Ug,,™. 

•j 

ii 

ronudoiiBof  |)UnU  illuiunted  b j  diaatotii 

B— PLCIDS. 

\ 

1  IiTuph- 
S  Skp. 

— ^ireulition  of  the  up  dhprated— doetiine  »f  the  Auoienb- 
«f  Halm,  Hope,  Waleir,  he. 


3  Kenni. 

9  Gam  Rerint. 

4  Balrams. 

5  Oils — fixed  Bud  lolatile, 

6  .\roni«— grMeful  «id 

7  Wstor. 

t  Tiulnr. 
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C^ANOMALOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

1  Saline  Sabstanees. 
i  Sagar, 
il  Manna, 
iii  Neetar» 
S  Farina^ 

3  FoBcuia, 

4  OoloariDg  Matter. 

— Obserrations  on  colours,  and  the  prijieiples  of  dyeingi^— 

CHEMICAL  AJ^ALTSIS  OF  VEGETAJBLBSi 

1  Oxygen,      "  ^ 

8  Hydrogen,     \     Common  to  all  vegetables. 

3  Carbon,  ) 

4  Mhrogen,      *^ 

5  PhosplMmu,  I 

6  Sulphur,        | 

7  Acidfl^  y   Contained  in  partioular  yegetabkfs;. 

8  AlkaUs, 

9  Earths, 
10  Metal% 


G. 
FOOD  OFPLAjrrS. 

1  Air, 

2  Watec, 
S  Earth, 

4  Heat, 

5  Light. 

-All  necessary  to  the  perfect  growth  of  plants — illustrated  by  experiment;^ 
and  observations.— 
-Experiments  of  v  a  n  u  e  l  m  o  n  T, 

BOYLE, 

HALES, 

DU  HAMRL, 

TILLET, 

HASSE\FRATZ^ 

8KNEBIER,  &Clw~ 
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uhenueii  Anil^di  of  die  /md  of  jiUnta  Boin[i>red  with  the  ChemioU 
Antijat  Hi  planum— 


1  Tiiietr- 

C  CoiniHMilioii- 

3.  Manner  of  Operation. 


OF  TSE  SEED. 
A.— DIFFEEENT  KINDS. 

1  Seed  properly  m>  called. 

SNui. 
a  Propago. 

B.— COMPONENT  PARTS  OP  THE  SEMX 

«  Uihiin. 

3  Fonunen, 

4  Cotjledw, 

5  Coreuluiu, 
i  PliuQula, 
ii  RsdlcuU, 

6  Corona, 

7  Ala. 

— Structure  ud  FoactiMi  of  c%d1i  iDiutrate^  b;  lUaiBclion  and  experi: 


■^  '■-    «H-TBGETAT191l'ti^TiBBEED. 

1  Impragutioo.  '  '*' 

S  Air. 

5  Light,    JNofMNIMMtstIwH(4t^«w«t  t 
«  EartB,    S  ^  the  Seed.  J 

— Eiperimentief  Cdxtd,  Iw^ppoeeii  of  Te««tatioa  dMeribed, 

i  Seedi.  r    ' 

S'Roots.  *''^'",  "-■.■.  i.' 

3  Suoken.  \  »t,. 

4  Sums.  ■  ■ 

5  BHibfc  ■ 

«  Lmt»  ■'..'■■■ 

((.)^A.-KTlttcIA|.  p »0» lis **»«•- 

1  Caldng, 

2  Lajert. 

8  Bngnfting. 


'— ^tmotare  of  Budi- 
— EquirM*!  ECnention,  object 


OP  TBE  BOOT. 

A— DIFFEnEKCE  OP  STBUCTUBC  AND  SHAPE. 

I  BnlboDi. 

S  Tuberoui. 
3  Fibroui. 

B.— HANNEB  OF  GBOWTS. 

1>  Creeping. 
3  Horixontal. 
9  Perpendiculw. 
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C— DDItATIOS. 


^fzeeptiooi  ttora  Coltore,  ClimRtCj  b^ 


or  TW  TBXTMX. 
—DIFFERENT  KINDS. 


4  FroDi. 

5  Stlpei. 


B— DIFfBHENT  SPECIES  ARISING  FROM— 


1  Blmctore. 
S  Htigbt. 

4  Shape. 

5  Snr&ae. 


N. 

OF  THE  LEAVES. 

A^^OMPONENT  PABTS  OF  A  LBAI%, 


1  Its  tan. 


^■■■.  .  ^ii^-:'' 


♦ 


ShkniM'B  ^UHmg  of  BoiOiauilJbBilm^        4tt 

e-^VBGETATIQNOlP  TBS  SEED. 

1  Imprisgtiition.  '  •n 

SAir.  I 

„  VNeeesaary  to  Vcgetatkm. 

5  Light,    )  Not<l8i«Bii«1teihefit^  ^nyw^  { 

6  Ear^    J  if  the  Seed.  J 

— Ezperimentaef  Curtis,  See.— 'pvocess  of  Vegetstion  deieribed. 

D.— frROPAOAtiOK. 

(a.)~irA'r0ftA&  »RO#AoATf  bir. 
1  Seeds. 

2'Root8.  '^■.    ■-■■■ 

3  Sdeken.  .  ^^  ■ 

4  Sterna.  '       -    :  . 

5  Balb*. 

6  Leayeft         '  • 

(B.)— ▲RTxricxAi*  vs6>Ait;A^St>ir. 
1  Cutting,  > 
SLayen. 
8  Engrafting. 

4  Inoenlation. 

-—Structure  of  Buds — 
-^BquiVoeal  generation,  objections  to— 

L. 
OF  T^E  BOOT. 

A^BIFFEUENCE  OF  STRUCTURE  AND  SHAPE. 

1  Bulbous. 

2  Tuberous. 

3  Fibrous. 

B.^MANNER  OF  GROWTH. 

If  Creeping. 
2  Horizontal. 

5  Perpendieidar. 
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onC.lJVS  OF  FRUCTIFICATIOJY. 
A— l-BDUNCULUS. 


B— HECEPTACDLUM. 


1  PcnBudiiuin. 


3  GtuDuu 

4  SpitbL 

«  Volrai 


4  Mnmberofpieci 

5  Situatinn. 
t  Ctdoar. 


Cbartcten  of  each. 


I  It9  ihrnpe. 
3  hagularity. 
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3  Diyisi<m8. 

4  Number  of  pieces. 

5  Place  of  iosertioQ. 
0  Colour. 

7  Duration. — 


E.-STAMINA. 


(a.)— rXLAMBNTUM. 


1  Its  length. 

2  Proportion. 

3  Figure.' 

4  Number. 

5  Connexion. 

6  Insertion. 


"^M 


i 


(b.)— ANTHER  A. 


1  Shape. 

2  Number. 

3  Disposition. 

4  Structure. 

5  Pollen. 


E.— PISTILLUM. 


(a.)— GEAMEN. 


1  Its  situation. 

2  Structure. 

(b.)— STYLUS. 

1  Shape. 

2  Number. 

3  Division. 

"-^1 

4  Length. 

5  Direction. 

^  ■■■  . 

(c.)— STIGMA.                                                                  • 

1  Shape. 

i    4 

2  Number. — 

^ 

Bxes  of  plants—dmperfeetl/  known  to  the  ancients— demonstrated  ief 

'i 

Linneus  — 

"    ■  1     J 

Experiments  of  j^isvjevs. 

. 

SMITHi   8CC. 

*" ' 

I.   ,      ^ 


■«.%: 


rm 


■■P' 
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4  Legumcii, 
■  Dnipm. 


G.-PEIUCAHPIUM. 


H.-SEEU, 
IflTFLOBJESCEJWB. 


•v^i'ikBdwiim  f  lor»j  in,  kci 
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PART   II. 
SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  VEGETABLES. 

A. 

mSTORT  OFBOTAJ^. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

I.  fTATI  OF  BOTAIfT  AMONG  TBI  GBiaAKB. 

HivpocRATES»  4007«uiA.  e. 

Tbxophrastus— ^'  Historia  Plantarain"— 500  plants  320  A.  C 

II.  STATl  or  BOTANT  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

DioscoRXDES— 600  plants—  70  P.  C 

P  L I  NT— Compilatkm^lOOO  plants—  74 

Gai*en—  131 

— ^Deatmction  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
—Decline  of  Learning  until  the  eighth  century-— 
— ^Learning  reTived  by  the  Arabians.— 

III.  STATE  or  BOTANY  AMONG  THE  ARABIANS. 

Translations  and  compilations  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman  \n*itjngs — 
— ^Decline  of  Learning  until  the  fifteenth  century— 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

—Age  of  Commentators  and  Translators,  lj»0O 

Brunfelsius — ^first  accurate  prints  of  plants  153S 

First  public  Botanic  Garden  at  Padua,  1533 
CONRAD  GE8NER— first  Museum  in  Natural  History— first  sug- 

gested  a  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  into  clas»— order— genus, 

andspeciesy  1560 

CJESALPINUS — improved  the  proposed  classification  of  Gesner,  15S3 
F.  CoLUMNA — ^first  copperplates— improved  the  genera  of  plants,  and 

Botanic  languagey  1503 

J.  Baubin,  *•  Historia  PlanUrum  Universalis,"  1613 
Caspar  Bauhin,  *'  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,"  6000  plants— irith  sy- 

nonymes  of  the  ancients,  1628 
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ton—"  Thealrun.  noUnitmo," 


SociiTiEifor  promoting  Wnaw ledge. 
Itoyil  Soeiely  of  Ijoiuloa, 
Hojnl  Aeulcm)'  of  Scimec 

CBEW-"Alllt(im)of  PlMtl," 


liAY— "Methodna  PlnnUrom  Natn  Synoplica,"  tS8S 

L                   ■•  ninoria  Pl«n(iiuin  Gencwlit,"  JfiSli 

"  Syiu>(Hi<  Method  Stirjiium  Brilin nigrum,"  tGSO 
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FcBTBEB  Obhebtatiomi  on  Mercitri.  By  Jobh  W- 
FtiiscK,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  lite  College  of  Pht/gicians  and 
SnrgfOHs  of  Neiih-  York^  Member  of  tlie  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  I'lttful  AtU  in  the  Stale  (/  Aew-Torfc, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Maasackiuetls  H  islorical 
Sociely,  Fdlani  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Sa- 
citly  Iff  Neiv-York,  *c. 

Is  a  former  volume  of  Ibe  Register,*  the  writer  offered  b 
t;oiicUe  view  of  tlie  uiedical  hialoiy  of  mercury,  from  th« 
>eriod  of  its  first  iiitroduclioD  intu  practice,  as  an  article  of 
ifae  uiatfria  Diedica,  to  llie  prceenl  lime,  and  cooslSered  the 
efiecta  of  this  mineral,  oo  the  human  bod}',  in  its  metallic 
stale.  Some  obaervalious  were  also  made  on  the  evil  conse* 
quences  arising  from  the  injudicious  adminiBtratJon  of  mep- 
curla)  [I  re  pa  rations,  mid  tiie  inexpediency  and  pernicious 
eflects  of  the  mercurial  practice,  in  certain  febrile  digeases^ 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fevsr  af  tfae 
United  States,  were  pointed  out.  On  the  present  occasion 
it  is  proposed  to  cooiider  the  principles  upon  which  the  cl^ 
ralive  action  of  mercury  depends,  as  deduced  from  its  gene- 
ral operation  upon  the  acimal  system,  and  from  the  theorj 
of  its  action  thus  attempted  to  be  established,  to  reconatnend 
tome  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  &  disease  of  acknowledged 
ipeclfic  contagion. 

Numerous  and  discordant  are  the  opinions  which  have 
been'  maintained  by  professional  men  oa  the  curative  action 


en  mai 
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of  mtjjpiry  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and  upon  an  examioK- 
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iioD  iuto  the  bistorj  of  this  medicine,  the  most  superficial 
observer  will  perceive  that  these  difiereat  opiaioos  have  a 
relatk>D  more  or  less  corresponding  with  the  prevailing 
theories  and  physiological  knowledge  of  the  times.  Upon 
the  first  introduction  of  mercury  as  an  article  of  medicine, 
when  it  va0  administered  i(i  its  metallic  state,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  overcome  all  obs^uctiops  by  its  specific  gravity. 
VpoB  its  more  general  and  successful  employment  by  Para- 
pelsot  and  others,  its  action^  it  was  presumed,  was  readily 
explaioed  according  to  the  crudeil^nd  absurd  notions  of  the 
chemists.  After  this  period  its  operation,  in  coounon  with 
other  remedies,  was  successively  elucidated  agreeably  to  the 
opinions  of 'the  humoral  pathologists,  and  the  corpuscularian 
doctrines  of  the  mechanical  physicians.  Its  peculiar  action, 
however,  in  the  treatment  of  lues  venerea,  has  been  more 
especially  the  subject  of  consideration  among  the  most  disr 
tingiikrhed  authors  who  have  Vritten  on  that  disease,  as  well 
aBof  those  who  hate  treated  of  the  materia  medica.  In  not  a 
instances,  it  has  given  birth  to  the  most  fanciful  and  er- 
ideas,  relative  to  the  pathology  and  functions  of  the 
bvuNtn  system.  Even  the  great  Boerhaave,  who  acquired 
and  apiprapj^ated  to  his  own  use  the  knowledge  of  all  pre- 
ceding^^l^l^l^^^o  examined  systems  by  experiments,  and 
formed  ierKpefiiiieBts  into  systems,"^  believing  the  venereal' 
disease  to  be  seated  m  the  cellular  and  adipose  membrane,, 
conceived  its  cure  was  to  be  effected  by  melting  down  th^ 
adipose  substance  by  salivation.f  And  at  the  prescuit  day^ 
after  the  more  recent  and  popjilar  theories  of  91^.  John 
Hunter  and  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  the  modus  opisrandi  of 
tbis  medicine  remains  a  question  far  from  being  decit 


*  Johnton's  life  of  Boerhai^Te}  Works,  Tol.  xii.  ''^.«- 

t  Prsleotionet  Aead.'  dc  Lue  Venerea.     Prefatio  ad  Loiii^^phrodiaia- 
taxD,  foL  Lb|.  Bat  iril«.  :^ 


4Tt  Prameia  mi  Merewy. 

Aware  of  the  manj  dUBcaUiet  which  occur  in  tceeimtiiig 
fiir  the  coratke  tctioQ  of  mercarj  fai  the  treatment  of  dit- 
CMC,  the  writer  does  not  presnnie  to  sappose  be  can  remofe 
the  obscoritj  in  which  this  salyect  is  hivol^ed:  but  as  the 
theorj  of  its  operation  will  be  the  more  readilj  ondentood 
in  connexion  with  its  eflfects  npon  the  bodj,  it  seean 
•aij  that  thej  should  first  be  briefly  mentioned. 
orer  the  still  more  recent  and  more  fanciful  opinioDB  en- 
tertained on  this  subject,  by  Doctors  CKrtanner,  Beddoeii, 
Thornton,  Blair,  and  others,  a  few  remarks  may  fiiiit  bt' 
oKred,  perhaps  with  some  adrantage,  upon  the  re^pectrro 
productions  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  of  Mr.  Bell ;  witlmut  the 
Inst  Tiew,  however,  to  disparage  the  intellectual  labours  and 
Bomerons  scientific  discoveries  of  the  former,  or  the  great 
practical  sagacity  and  eminent  professional  services  of  the 
ktter. 

Mr.  Hunter,  entertainii^  thi  opinion  that  no  two  morbid 
actioiis  can  exist  in  the  system  at  the  same  time;  maintained 
that  the  salutary  effects  of  mercury  depended  upon  its  pro-' 
ducing  an  action  incompatible  with  that  which  already  ex* 
isted ;  connteracting  the  venereal  irritation  by  producing 
another  of  a  different  kind.  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  derive  considerable  support 
fix>m  the  metliod  of  cure  which  is  generally  had  recourse  to 
in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases ;  as,  for  instance,  the  removal 
of  glandular  obstruction  by  the  influence  of  calomel  on  the 
salivary  glands,  and  the  transfer  and  diminution  of  a  partial 
inflammation  by  the  operation  of  epispastics.  The  general 
law,  however,  which  he  first  devised  and  employed  for  the 
explanation  of  pathology,  that  two  actions  cannot  be  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  part,  or  in  the  same  consti* 
tution,  remains  yet  to  be  established,  notwithstanding  the 
great  plausibility  with  which  it  has  been  enforced. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards inaoimate  matter,  this  principle  is  altogether  inadmis- 
sible, as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  doctrines  of  projectiles. 
The  history  of  diseases  also  demonstrates  that  this  law  is 
vnfoundedy'  and  pariiculariy  of  those  arising  from  a  specific 
materiah  That  the  human  body  is  susceptible  of  the  ope- 
ration ef  two  distinct  contagions  at  the  same  time  has  beea 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Patrick 
Russell,  of  the  small  pox  and  measles  which  prevailed  at 
Aileppo,  in  1765."^  On  the  authority  of  Bergius  and  Tan^ 
don,  mention  is  made  of  several  cases  in  which  the  measles 
and  small  pox-  appeared  together  in  the  same  individuaLf 
Dr.  Willan  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  faooping-cou^ 
(a  disease  of  acknowledged  specific  contagion)  fluring  the 
eruption  of  the  small  pox  in  the  same  person ;  the  former 
disorder  remained  a  long  time  after  the  latter  without  any 
Biaterial  alteration.^  Cases  of  small  pox  combined  with 
measles  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Walker.§  Deses- 
sarts  mentions  the  complication  of  small  pox  with  scarla- 
iimul)  Mr.  Leese  inoculated  an  infant  while  labouring 
under  measles,  and  both  diseases  went  through  their  ordina- 
ry course.^  Two  cases  which  exhibited  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  two  distinct  diseases,  small  pox 
and  measles,  arising  at  the  same  period  in  the  human  consti- 
tution, and  each  preserving  its  ordinary  course  as  when  se- 
parately existing,  attended  with  all  their  usual  characteristic 


*  Tram,  of  the  Soeietj  for  the  Improv.  of  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Knowledge, 

t  Ring's  Obter?.  on  Inoenlation ;  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Joumal,  toL 
14  pw  148. 
t  Reports  on  the  Diseases  of  London,  p.  88. 

§  ht/pirj  into  the  Small  Pox.    See  also  London  Fhflos.  Trans.  Now  4^. 
U  J«nnial  do  Med.  t  49  ^  London  Med.  Rey.  toI.  i.  p.  315. 
f  JUa4.Mod.  a«d  Phys.  Joiin.  ▼oL4.p.l8. 
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4M  iWmeif  M  HaroMny. 

wfmptxmh  wi  ne^riM  bj  Dr.Tracy.^  ▲  »Hher<^ 
caaerof  Mtoall  pn  ao-euliog  with  measles,  mA^IIb  I«o 
aaeaaea  going  liuMgli  tkeir  regolar  at^es  iv  ilto  am*  mit^ 
Tidmls,  occmred  at  Ifae  FVmndliiig  Hiispitd,  at  flaUaki«ft 
^ppeara  fron  Mtnets  bom  the  meiaoirs  of-  the  tMStakMat 
cietjof  that  ckj,  cammiiBicated  by  Dr.  Bmay^t  --AH 
Iheae-Umtancea  of  the  cdntinued  operatioD  of  Mlfeilea'  «idi 
other  disordera  of  specifie  cmtagioB,  it  vill  be  pHtp»  lib 
bear  -h  reeolloctioo,  are  cited  Trooi  modem  a«thor«^:f  flM 
ufikiotm  of  tiie  more  anciebt  wrHon  on  this  polnt*'beiag  diui- 
fegarded  on  aceooht  of  the  erfoi*  in  to^  which  tbej:.)Mft  M^ 
firom  adopting  the  principles  of  the  ArabiaA  pbjrsieiai^  ifld 
Mviderini  and  generally  treaihig'  these  diflbre^t  tfeHlk^ 
disorders,  soniU  pox,  measlei^  and  Bcariatina»^a8  itfDAfitaitioall 

of  the  sasae  di«ease4  .    r^:'- 

Mr.  Maurice  vaccitiated  two  persons  who  had  bbeH^fnrw-'- 
Tiooslj  exposed  to  measles.  The  vaccine  infeetioli  irt#*tiri^ 
measles  went  through  thehr  nsnal  course  kt  the  sadH^ilinKf 
It  aiqpears  f rom  ihe  obserrations  of  Dr.  Woodrilie^ '  DiPfr 
Willan,  and  other  writers  on  the  cow  pox,  that  if  the  con« 
stitution  be  submitted  siniultaneouslj  to  the  action  of  the 
small  pox  and  vaccine  diseases,  that  these  disorders  go 
through  their  ^ume  at  th6  Same  time  without  influencing 
each  other  ||  M||7  cases  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned- 
In  the  reporl^Bhe  New- York  City  Dispensarj,  pabhsh^ 
«d  July,  lUO^V'the  physician  of  the  cow  pox  department 


*  Mitchin  and  Miller's  Med.  Kepos.  vol  3.  p.  105. 

t  Duncan's  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  3.  p.  444 ;  Macbrides  Practne  of 
fbjsie,  p.  576. 

i  Vide,  Sennertus,  Med.  Pract.  vol.  4.  cap.  xii.  Biemerbroeek,  Tract  d« 
VarioL  et  Morbil.  cap.  xiv. 

§  liond.  Med.  and  Phy.  Journ.  hr.  p.  38. 

II  Keports  on  the  Oiseaaeg  of  London,  p.  313.  WoodTiUe'i  KeporU  for  a 
leries  of  InocQlataom  for  Yarlote  Vaeeiiusy  p,  14&,  &e. 
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recorded  tlie  case  of  a  child  who,  on  the  eighth  day  after  it 
was  vaccinated,  had  the  vaccine  disease  with  all  its  charac- 
teristics, and,  at  the  same  time,  laboured  under  a  <<  plentiful 
eruption  of  small  pox,"  to  which  disorder  it  had  been  ex- 
posed by  an  imprudent  visit  some  days  previous.  The  two 
diseases  appeared  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each 
other.  The  physician  vaccinated  six  children  from  the 
fluid  of  the  vesicle,  who  all  had  the  regular  cow  pox,  and 
were  afterwards  tested  by  the  small  pox  inoculation  without 
eflfect.  Several  children  were  inoculated  with  the  matter 
from  the  small  pox  eruption  who  took  the  disease  in  its  usual 
form."^  Dr.  Adams  himself,  the  unqualiGed  and  indiscrimi- 
nate panegyrist  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hunter,  asserts, 
that  small  pox  and  cow  pox  ^  will  proceed  together  in  the 
same  person  without  the  smallest  interruption  to  each  otlier'i^ 
course.'^  Instead,  however,  of  admitting  the  validity  of 
the  fiict,  in  opposition  to  the  universal  law  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
Dr.  Adams  declares  that  this  circumstance  only  proves  the 
identUjf  of  the  two  morbid  poisons.  Admirable  dexterity 
of  reasoning ! 

If  the  constitution,  imbued  with  the  peculiar  matter  of 
any  of  the  diseases  of  specific  contagion,  or  under  the  ac« 
tbn  of  the  venereal  virus,  were  oi  this  account,  during  the 
presence  of  such  peculiar  specific  matter,  not  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  other  diseases  of  a  8|fffelfic  origin,  who 
would  not  have  observed  the  instances  of  exemption  from 
the  operation  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  have 
ascertained  and  made  known  so^ingular  and  specific  a  cause? 
Who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  the  individual  labouring  under 


*  GiQe^ie's  Report  on  the  Cow  Fox,  in  Mitehill  and  Miller's  Med.  Bepos. 
Tol.  15.  p.  8  7. 

t  Obier?ation8  on  Morbid  Poisons,  4to.  p.  398.    See  alto  his  Fopniar  Yleir 
•f  Vaceine  InocnlatiOD,  p*  41. 
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loet  Teneret  ii^  od  that  tcGotwty  eseqipt  frofi  thp  ji 

of  nudl  pox ;  or  that  be  wiM>  is  infected  with  fH^.yqK  || 

•ecmred  lro|ii  the  ettacjks  of  plagne  or  ye^oir  feiffip  t ;   .. 

The  bypptheiis  of  Mr.  ff  ii»ter,  faoweveri  Wl»#»  HI* 
correct  or  oot»  i»  irra^oncihble  yith  eoq|^  pria^ii^  HlMcfa 
lie  hiqiMlf  hie  ebe^heie  fdopted,  that  |he  Yn^f^^Jtsm 
often  beeofDce  the  iniBiediate  caiyie  of  Qtber  fdDiiprde|ft:l^ 
fcalling  forth  latent  ten^enciea  iqto  ectioDi  ap  h^  }M(re  ^4pwIIi 
the  GODcnrffence  of  two  distiofst  actioiuk  ^  I.  Jimjp  tmpjill 
iqeojcaieB)"  a^jr9  he,  « 1)19  ten^epcy  fo  ^bkj  Miw&<tei  jt 
liae  talcen  place  h<^^  Ike  venerea/  fcoe  been  ^titiredr  ^«Kfc> 
4iM4*"f  But  emm^  has  been  aaid  to  ptpite  t|i^«o-«l|itr 
enc^  in  the  aave  hidividaa]»  of  di9ea9e«»  oHteiitie^j  4^feceit 
in  their*peca|iar  chaiacten  and  uriaing  (hm  the  opf»g|joii#( 
distinct  apecific  caiisea. 

Agreealrfy  to  the  law  which  {St.  Qnnter  hi^  d^wVi  (Iw 
method  of  treatment  in  the  venereal  diseai^J|a  \ffi9fgjl4fi^ 
irritation^  and  to  excite  an  irritation  greater  than  thnt^  titt 
venerea}.    lict  thia  principle  be  grated  wik  w?U  Am^da^  mpA 
it  need  not  here  be  stated  how  extensive  woul^  be  the  cbm 
of  anti-venereal  remedies.     If  the  salutary  effects  of  m«r* 
cury  depended  upon  its  producing  irritation,  then  either  me- 
dicines acting  as  irjritanti^  would  occasiop  similar  happy  ef- 
fects.     Even  fever  itself>  the  effect  of  irritatidii»  might  be 
of  the  number  of  apti-aypbilitic  remedies ;  yet,  in  Ibe  treat- 
ment of  lues  venerea,  it  is  one  of  the  most  com^ion  objecta 
of  the  pbysician^s  attention  to  subdue  and  guard  agaiQst  fe- 
ver, as  well  as  other  sources  of  irritation.     But  the  premises 
on  which  this  ingenious  author  proceeds  cannot  be  graqted. 
"  The  removal  of  venereal  action  by  mercurial  action  (to 
quote  the  language  of  an  able  critic)  is  gradual  and  progres- 
sive; the  mercurial  must,  therefore,  exist  along  with  the  ve- 


*  HuDter  onOie  Venereal,  p.£6k 
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•       .  •  ■ 

Mrealvnnfif  tlie  latter  is  entirely  oyercome ;  and  if  these 

actH>D8  were  not  at  certain  periods  co-existent,  the  cure 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  moment,  or  it  could  not  be  ac- 
complished at  all.'"^ 

The  theory  supported  by  Mr.  Bell,  that  mercury  acts  as 
an  atitidote  in  the  cure  of  the  yenereal  disease,  is  no  less  un- 
tenable than  tliat  of  Mr.  Hunter.  The  experiment,  which 
he  hieis  considered  as  decisive,  of  the  matter  of  lues  venerea 
on  being  mixed  with  triturated  mercury  (Plenck's  solution) 
becoming  inert,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  producing 
disease,  can  be  admitted  only  as  a  species  of  chemical 
agency  updn  inorganized  materials,  and  will  by  no  means  ap^ 
ply  to  the  organized  animate  body.  The  assumption  thaft 
such  an  operation  takes  place  in  the  human  system  is  altoge- 
ther gratuitous.  If,  again,  the  principle  just  stated  were 
true,  that  mercury  possesses  a  peculiar  *<  antidotal"  or  neu- 
tralizing power,  similar  to  the  operation  of  an  alkali  upon  an 
acid,  the  particular  activity  and  the  advantages  which  cer- 
tdin  preparations  of  this  metal  possess,  might  be  regarded  as 
of  no  practical  imjportance,  and  corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
crude  mineral  be  employed  without  distinction :  the  success* 
fill  treatment  of  this  disease  would  uniformly  depend  upon 
the  quariiUjf  of  mercury  administered.  But  this  would  lead 
to  thie  adoption  of  a  practice  at  variance  with  the  experi- 
ence of  several  very  eminent  writers,  and  one  which  Mr.  Bell 
himself  thinks  proper  to  guard  against  :f  and,  indeed,  the 
very  small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  which  is  neces- 
tary  to  effect  a  cure,  renders  it  almost  certain,  as  remarked 
by  Dr.  Cullen,];  that  mercury  does  not  cure  the  disease  by 


*  London  Med.  Review,  vol.  1.  p.  902. 

t  Bell  on  Conor.  ViruL  and  Lues  Yen.  ToL  2.  p.  S$f. 

-i  Cullen's  Mat.  Med.  r^  S.  g.  254. 
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MflgAOiaitidQt^  totbe  pcmoiu  ThJK  arginiiefto  ia  i^^ 
of  tbit  tlieoffjrf  def iTed  firom  the  operatba  of  mevcfay  Jtbra 
locally  applN,  are  Mt  to  be  conaldeM.  aa  of  any  junpqctr 
aace ;  local  di«ieaie  may  freqoeDtlj  be  qbaoged  ead  f/Si^ta^ 
ally  cored  by  theapplicatioa  of  local  rc^nedies^  The  ¥m* 
real  diseaae  can  be  ieipo?ed  by  aach  remedies,  only  Mi^.jigh 
duce  a  general,  actioo  upon  the  wbde  cooalitatioSt  tiuu^ 
dium  throu^  which  the  flaoriud  matter  is  diffiwed^'  epd  ogfNi 
which  it  exerta  its  deatructive  iDfluence. 

Flntly,  lo  what  maimer  does  the  polpon  gf  apedfic  dii? 
CMca  operate  ugen  the  human  constitution?  audi  • 

Secondly h  .What  are  tbe.changiM  effected  m.ihesyilim 
by  the  influence  of  mercury?  .  ■^'.   ,. 

Little,  indeed,  is. known  concerning  the  pecnliar-fatorejif 
the  virus  of  specific  diseases :  the  action  which  tahi^^.pli^ 
upon  the  application  of  the  smallest  particle  of  nierbificenl* 
ter  to  (he  human  body»  and  the  process,  by  which  it  gaDCsateR 
diseaae,  converting  a  local  into  a  general  disorder*  and>ttapa 
producing  an  altered  and:  vitiated  state  of  the  whole  qretfl|% 
it  must  also  be  admitted,  are  neither  very  obvious  to  th^ 
senses,  nor  very  clear  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  man»  The 
effects  themselves,  however,  have  been  long  and  familiarly 
known  ^  and  from  duly  considering  these,  a  rational  theory 
may,  perhaps,  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
produced. 

That  the  poison  of  specific  diseases,  as  that  of  lues  vene* 
rea,  small  pox,  &c.  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  const!* 
tution,  and  assimilates  uDto  its  own  nature  the  general  mass 
of  circulating  fluids,  seems  to  be  most  consonant  to  all  that 
is  understood  of  their  peculiar  character.  Upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  particle  of  variolous  matter  into  the  system,  an 
inflammatory  action  of  the  part,  into  which  it  is  inserted,  is 
excited ;  by  which  action  new  morbific  matter  of  the  same 
nature  is  generated.    This  process  may  be  carried  on  to  a 
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greater  or  leas  extent,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  difier- 
eot  persons,  before  the  specific  material  enters  the  absor- 
bents ;  and  hence  local  inflammation  is,  in  some  cases,  consi- 
derably advanced  before   the  system    becomes  affected ; 

• 

while,  in  others,  the  eruptive  symptoms  supervene  when  it 
appears  to  have  made  very  little  progress.^  The  niorbid 
poison,  modified  in  its  action  by  its  degree  of  acrimony,  the 
condition  of  the  part,  and  habit  of  body,  is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  and  enters  the  blood-vessels ;  whence  it  is  re- 
ceived into  the  general  circulation,  and  produces  its  peculiar 
effects  upon  the  constitution.  The  fluids,  -  therefore,  are 
thus  necessarily  first  affected,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
morbid  condition,  the  solids  themselves  next  become  vitiated. 
Hence  the  multiplication  of  the  matter  of  variolous  contagion 
io  inoculated  small  pox ;  and  hence,  on  the  same  principle, 
the  generation  of  morbific  matter,  from  a  similar  action,  aris- 
ing from  the  introduction  of  other  specific  contagions. 

By  the  mtroduction  of  a  specific  morbid  matter  into  the 
body  its  condition  is  changed  from  a  healthy  to  a  diseased 
state,  the  local  is  converted  into  a  general  disorder;  the 
fluids,  and  ultimately  the  solids,  become  affected ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  virus  introduced,  the  whole  consti- 
tution partakes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  its  peculiar 
nature,  whether  it  be  small  pox,  lues  venerea,  measles,  &c. 

The  most  satisfactory  idea,  perhaps,  that  can  be  formed 
of  the. action  of  morbific  poisons  on  the  body,  is  that  of  a 
ferment^  or  rather  an  assimilating  process.  That  such  a 
process  does,  in  certain  diseases,  take  place  in  the  living 
system  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  that 
the  contagion  of  the  small  pox  is  a  ferment  with  respect  to 


*  Woodvjlle'a  Reports  on  Cow  Poz^  p.  15, 


4m^ 

-ftt  hnaft  naU»,Vai  ■■fclllHeg  a  great  [>art  of  tb«ra  ta  hi 
on  fmtitn.''*''*''7snMBtltkiri,"  reniarki  the  celebrated 
Hr.  CrtliebKnkr  *^l>*"  ^'''I'  diieOj  utiserveJ  in  ilead  niaf- 
leribat'lD^AUb'tifcB<tiiCft,'an{I  I  believe  ceitaiuly does 
toko  plica;  in  IHtDg'HMttOT."t  fnliii«ubservalionHOuthe  ac- 
ib»«f  TuiohMi  C0Btl|bil;  ^on  the  blooJ,  the  most  apt 
Idwm-tU'fbmar  K|  abii»rTes  Dr.  Walker,  "  is  that  of  a  > 
ftnMBt.'*!  Bee  litif  tM  eXfieTimeata  of  Sir  John  Priiigle.f 
«d  of  Dr.  AJnioaer.l      - 

Hff.  Ben^iD  BcR,  tkoo^  he  readily  admits  that  tht 
ma/ttmrot  tJl  ootitlQpdW  diteiHes,  aad  more  especially  that 
df  Ion  Mmret,')Mt-'K  powtt  of  sBsimilaling  to  its  own  nA- 
tore  a**  oertria  p(^loii,'llidi>l1iniately,  perhapi!,  the  wboli. 
Wdv  of  the  boSf/f  caMot  easily  suppose  how  such  a  pn0 
ein  <:ui-tde  pltiM  in  fltMsin  motioa,  rest  being  essential^ 
Recesaary  for  promoting  fermentation.  That  the  ifiatttr  of 
certtio  specific  diseases  is  conveyed  throngh  the  circplstHig 
flnidB,  is  aboDdandy  evident  from  the  condition  of  Ibe  axQIa- 
ty  Bod  other  glandi  in  diSereot  parts  of  the  body,  fa  small 
pox,  lues  venerea,  &c.  The  ivpidity  with  which  delete- 
rious and  other  substances  are  absorbed  and  talcen  into  the 
sanguineoas  circutatioo,  has  been  long  known,  and,  Iktely; 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  interesting  experimeDls  oC  Defit^ 
and  Magendie.** 

Were  the  assimilating  or  fermentatire"  actiot)  cimfined 
merely  to  a  particular  point  in  the  cellular  texture,  wbere 
the  speciSc  cause  was  first  applied,  how  would  it'be  practU 


•  Firit  UnM,  nil.  B.  Chap,  on  the  Soudl  Fox. 

t  Autom]'  of  tile  Ab*i>rlMii(  VemU 

t  IaqmjiaMtheSiikaBF(ii,p.4t. 

$  BiMUMCf  ILe  Armj,  Appnilx. 

II  BxpartmeDtiJ  Kaiji,  p.  ts,  ha. 

V  Tmdie  IM  Gwor.  Vinil  and  Loa*  V».  vd.  9,  f.  lU. 

**  Anker.U«(trHkdniiLB«^iter,  tbi.l.  p.M(i. 
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cable  to  account  for  the  geoeratiou  of  new  and  similar  mat- 
ter in  other  and  distant  parts  of  t|ie  bodj,  as  for  the  occur- 
rence of  confluent  small  pox  after  inoculation.  The  mor- 
bific poison  enters  the  blood,  and  necessarily  combines  with 
•pme  of  its  constituent  parts ;  if  so,  it  must  accompany,  and 
operate  upcMii  this  fluid  in  its  general  circulation  through  the 
system.  Thiit  this  opinion  is  not  hypothetical,  but  founded 
on  accurate  observation,  many  established  facts  might  be 
adduced  to  pror^.  The  effects  of  the  variolous  infection  on 
the  mother  and  foetus  in  iitero,  are  capable  of  explanation 
upon  no  other  principle  than  that  the  blood  itself  is  in  a 
morbid  statjB,  and  assimilated  more  or  less  unto  the  nature  of 
the  variolous  disease.  The  free  and  direct^  communication 
which  exists  between  the  mother  and  child,  while  in  the 
foetal  state,  will  readily  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
matter  of  specific  diseases  exerts  its  operation  upon  the  im- 
pregnated uterus.  Dr*  George  Pearson  has  recorded  many 
well-authenticated  cases^  in  which  the  infection  of  small  pox 
was  communicated  to  the  unborn  infant,  and  the  matter  taken 
from  the  pnstules  on  the  foetus,  by  inoculation  infected 
others.f  Two  instances  of  the  eflects  of  the  variolous  con* 
tagipn  upon  the  pregnant  mother  and  child  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  On  Hosack,  in  1 791 .;{:  Two  striking  cases  of  the 
small  pox  virus  aSecting  the  foetus  in  utero  were  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jennen§  In  the  first  case  the  infant  sickened 
on  the  fifth  day  after  birth,  and  on  the  seventh  well-formed 
pustule  of  small  pox  appeared  :  the  virus  was  communicated 
to  others  by  inoculation.     In  the  second  case  the  child 


*  MS.  Notes  on  Hosack's  Lectures  on  Pract  of  Physic,  and  on  ]!ilu1wiferr. 
I  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries,  toK  10.  p.  213.  &c. 
^  Duncan's  Med.  Commen.  toI.  19.  p.  249. 

§  Med.  and  Cbimrg.  Trans.  toI.  1.    Sec  also  Eclectic  Bcpcrtorr,  toI  t. 
p.i. 


41^  Pran^B  m  Mtmirif. 

^ftn  bbtli  btd  tnany  cniptions  on  it,  benring  much  (hej 
■fpimBce  or  smalt  pox  in  the  eai\y  stage  of  the  d'lseaae^ 
Qi'4*'4BarIb  day  nfior  birth,  "I  found,"  aaya  Dr.  Jcnner;.^ 
**  fbt  eraptiuiis  had  increased  to  some  thousands,  perfect]^  ' 
^itiaeVMd  their  character  well  marked."  "To  put  tinr 
■ttter.lM^od  all  doubt,"  continues  Dr.  J.  "I  armed  soma  J 
b  tlie  vims  and  produced  the  small  pox  by  iwf£J 
■  nth  iU"  OiIkt  fads  of  a  similar  nature  may  btft 
fittnd  l«G«rd£;d    by  Mead,*  Ludwig.f   Burseriua,;!:  Baron. J 

■BlboritfB^',  ■'.■■'■;■■  ■■'"i'(*ViV''-"'^--''. 

'  If.'Uri'vMMrtfaBciienbtAif  flndt  owf  bMdtt^^^liiJAid; 
slid  Miibiillitpa  iatboir  «rfiiM  to^  yinwof  iitw^iiii  wi> 
iSie  locil  cfibcts  of  ^tM  cBmik  will  ^tpen  at  t^ffenuHr^  . 
riodi  {d  AfEbrtnt  pkrtB'of  Ifaebodj,  according' to,^wir'iia<^ 
liar  snBceptibility.  The  foetua  in  utero  may  also  become  at 
fected  witb  the  poiBon  of  the  disease,  and  exhibit  aymptoma 
tittiilar  to  those  which  arise  from  the  same  came  at  other 
periods  rf  IiEs.  The  general  experience  of  the  most  emi- 
nent practical  antbora,  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Haoter,) 
bas  so  weU  established  the  fact  that  little  further  need  be' 
■aid  at  present  concAmii^  it.**  The  venereni  disease  may 
be  commnnicated  to  the  fcetns  in  utero,  and  the  healthy 
child  aRer  Inrth  mi^  become  afiected  with  the  same  disor- 
der bj  MickiDg  ao  infected  nurse.  Two  remarkable  cases,' 
in  conlirmation  of  the  &ct  last  mentioned,  occurred  in  -the 
practice  of  Dr.  Hosack,  in  the  spring  of  1807.     A  healthy 


*  Diacoune  oatheSmallPoz,  diap-if. 

1  AdTer.  Med.  Pnct. 

i  Initintbiiu  at  Ac  Pnet.  of  M-tA  Tol-  3. 


II  Ptiitai,  Tniu.  Tsl  70.     '         . 
TOnAcSdnaPin.      '      ' 

**  Piife  Mabon  Dk  tbt  Ten,  'tittit.  ia  PreEntuit  Womei.  Land.  MM. 
Re».  ToL  S  p.  ii. 
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in&nt,  ixMrn  of  respectaUe  pareats,  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  wet  nurae,  and  in  about  four  weeks  after,  eruptions 
appeared  in  diffisrent  parts  of  its  body.  The  ordinary 
alteratives  were  had  recourse  to  without  effect :  the  child 
became  worse ;  ulcers  on  the  throat  and  other  symptoms 
strongly  resembling  those  of  lues  venerea  were  observed. 
Mercuiy  was  now  administered  in  the  form  of  the  solutio 
oxymur.  faydrargy.  by  which  the  disease  was  completely  re* 
moved.  Suspicions  being  thus  confirmed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disorder,  the  infected  nurse  was  dismissed,  with  an  in- 
junction to  undergo  a  mercurial  course.  Shortly  after,  and 
regardless  of  advice,  she  entered  into  another  family  in  which 
ahe  again  communicated  to  a  healthy  sucking  infant  the  ve- 
nereal disease,  which  yielded  only  to  the  operation  of  mer- 
cury. These  two  cases  render  it  no  longer  problematical, 
but  unequivocally  prove  that  an  infected  nurse  may,  merely 
by  her  milk,  communicate  a  specific  disease  to  her  nurseling. 
They  also^  still  further,  render  valid  the  opinion,  that  not 
only  the  blood  but  the  secretions  may,  to  a  certain  degree, 
be  assimilated  in  their  nature  to  the  virus  of  certain  morbific 
poisons. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  vascular  spasm,  that  as- 
similation is  founded  on  an  erroneous  and  vulgar  analogy  be- 
tween  a  merely  chemical  action  and  the  operation  of  the 
animated  body ;  and  it  has  been  urged  with  much  force  as  an 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  a  fermentative  or  assimilating 
process  taking  place  in  the  living  system,  that  such  process 
is  always  accompanied  with  ebullition  and  the  extrication  of 
air,  phenomena  incompatible  with  the  due  performance  of  the 
functions  essential  to  animal  existence.  Surely  those 
who  have  considered  this  objection  of  importance  have  not 
attended  to  the  ordinary  changes  which  wine  undergoes 
during  its  Btcrd  fermentation,  as  it  has  lately  very  pro- 
perly been  denominated  ;  for  in  these  changes  neither  ebu!- 

VOL.   IV.  3  il 


.*» 


fkloD  nor  motion  k  memmty  to  tin  ^hneati%  fftciw  -fcy 
which  the  wine  ii  mstared.  ^  EbollitiiMii^.  4r  as^  evidfaiit 
notion,**  obeanm  Mr.  Craickihsnky  *'  ip  i«tt  necelnfj  to 
cooititnte  fiannentetion;  after  wine  h»  nndergOM  whet  it 
celled  its  open  fiBrmentation,  it  coDtiaoes,  after  it  h  botlM» 
to  go  tfarongii  iti  9$erd  fermenioHon^whttc  w^  meilkm-k 
endent,  and  cTerj  liodjr  Iuiowb  recpirei  time  ta  jripeni?* 
Even  granting  that  the  extrication  of  a  portion  of  air.  ia  le- 
ceanrily,  at  all  timet,  connected  with  the  aiumilatf^gior4aiy 
mentatife  procew,  it  fbrmi  no  argament  agumt  ^pripci- 
pie  here  advanced :  air  cooTejred  tlowly  into  the^Uoari  Tea-  - 
aeb  is  not  destmctiTe  to  animal  life,  a  fact,  wUck  Aaoperi* 
meats  of  Bedi,  of  Florence  and  other  eminoiit  natmsaBstr 

4iave  fully  estabHshedt 

There  are  two  or  three  other  objections  niged  agunat  jAe 

doctrine  of  assimilation  which  shall  be  coasideped;  cathec^n 
accoont  of  the  U^  authocity  of  their  aolhOr,  thannf  ^Mgr 
we%ht  in  themsrilvea.  In  his  Tabnble  paper  on  the  loiigftt.of 
contigpooBand  new  diseases^ Dr.  Ferriar  asks,  ^  ijoes  conta- 
gion assimilate  all  the  fluids  to  its  own  nature  V^  The  oh-  J 
jections  which  he  considers  of  great  force  against  this  doc- 
trine are,  that  many  phenomena  in  the  symptoms  and  cure  of 
fevers  point  out  a  spasmodic  affection^  or  diseased  action  of 
the  extreme  blood  vessels  as  the  real  cause  of  fever.  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  existence  of 
spasm,  as  essential  to  the  character  of  fever,  rests  upon  the 
hypothetical  views  of  those  who  considered  dheases  as  ex- 
clusively aflfecting  the  solids,  a  theory,  the  absurdity  of 
which   has  long  ago  been  pointed  out.      ^'  This  afiection 


*  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels. 

t  Redi,  vol.  4.  p.  233.  as  quoted  bj  Sir  John  Pringle  ;  Diseases  of  the  Army, 
Appendix,  paper  vii.  ' 

*  Med.  Hist  and  Refleot.  toL  1.  p.  28a.  Sd.  ed. 
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[a  spaamodic  aflfectioD]  is  supported,"  adds  Dr.  F.  <<  by  the 
action  of  contagion,  and*  perhaps,  is  strengthened  as  more 
contagion  is  produced."  According  to  this  principle,  spasm 
must  be  the  prominent  symptom  the  physician  has  to  sub- 
due in  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases,  and  this  spas- 
modic effect  will  be  the  more  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
virulence  of  the  particular  poison  by  which  it  is  produced. 
But  where  are  the  facts  which  warrant  conclusions  of  this 
nature  i  Does  not  the  history  of  contagion  uniformly  prove 
its  operation  on  the  human  constitution  to  be  powerfully 
debilitating  and  depressing,  and  establish  a  pathological 
principle  directly  the  reverse  of  the  one  maintained  by  Dr. 
Ferriar? 

Were  the  fluids  infected,  observes  Dr.  F.  a  patient  would 
not  cease  to  infect  others  till  the  whole  mass  was  changed."^ 
It  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise  that  this  argument  should 
bave  been  offered  by  a  writer  who  ha&  so  long  been  practi* 
cally  conversant  with  the  operation  of  febrile  infection,  and 
who  is  so  fully  aware  how  numerous  are  the  circumstances 
which  modify  the  communication  of  contagious  disorders. 
Why  the  infected  body  does  not,  in  all  stages  of  disease,  in- 
fect the  bodies  of  others,  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
is  no  less  difficult  than  why  contagious  diseases  themselves 
do  not  uniformly  operate  upon  the  constitution  of  all  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Of  the  various 
diseases  of  speciGc  contagion,  small  pox  is  justly  considered 
the  most  virulent  in  its  nature  and  the  most  universal  in  its 
.operation :  yet  the  many  cases  of  exemption  from  the  ac« 
tion  of  variolous  contagion,  particularly  of  those  recorded 
by  Dr.  Lind,t  will  assuredly  not  lead  to  the  absurdity  of 


*  Med.  Hist  and  Reflect,  he  cit.  p.  S81. 
t  Papers  on  Centagion  And  Iiifection. 
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deojtng  Ike  tpodfto  chittetet  bf  fl»  tfiMM,  iid  Alt  H  li 
pnipagited  b)r  coDttigiob. 

Jttdguig  fiNNII  tli»  Mlewiog  pMMqee,  Whfdl  Mcim  fakte 
eMij  torn  wUteh  tiM  preeediog  qiiotatiDM  h^f6  timitfawili, 
it  wmU  iOMi  tkat  Dr.  Fankr  fa  bjr  m  tmAt  otatfaMcHltf 
tbeioiiiidiMvef  bfaora  tettoBingi  fie  hlM  ifipefMtti^ 
dedded  adfocattar  the  veij  prieeqple  whidi  te^MMrllM' 
eppoies.  ^It  fa  {M^lfar  to  .tte  enintd  pofaMH^  in|«  ta^ 
<«tlHit  tk»f  iMt  didsrgh^fhi  toe  dfaeam  didkr<t»lMl^ 
niHpD^lf  but  tbit,  howerer  waM  the  qoanUly  qpplfal^  <% 
cpMwf  41  Iaf]gff  jiorNm  i^  Oe  Jliiidte  to  iJkcfi^  -diMi-  «•? 

Anlogpcal  proof  in  rapport  of  the  doctrine  of  earflsBh 
timi  ftnght  be  tddnoed  fiom  convlderiog  the  cbu^  wMfdl 
the  jKftrent  articles  of  fiM)d  imdergo  when  conveltold  -iiMf- 
chyle;  but  Ifaa  facts  already  advanced  rendeir^  fia'-ih^^ 
opiofaii  of  tb*  writecy  the  existeace  of  sncb  »  pteeatfl  tt^' 
longer  ooiitwirettible*  -'  '•■*•'  \- 

Itl^pltta».therefbve,  from  the  chaii^s  ^Vkh^karjOtiek 
in  the  healthy  constitatbn  upon  the  inthnlnction  of  tt»^  p^ 
cuiiar  viros  of  lues  venereay  small  pox,  measles,  and  other 
diseases  of  specific  contagion,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  al** 
teration  which  u  thereby  effected;  from  the  conversion  of  a 
local  aflfection  into  a  general  disorder,  and  the  moltiplication 
of  the  particular  morbific  matter  throughout  the  system  ; 
from  the  communication  in  all  cases  of  the  same  efiecific 
disease,  by  inoculation,  through  the  medium  of  the  general 
circulation,  and  by  the  secretions,  and  from  other  pheno- 
mena which  characterize  these  disorders,  that  the  fluids  of 
the  human  body  are  susceptible  of  material  alteration  even 
in  the  living  state  :  that  this  alteration  uniformly  partakes  of 


*  Med.  Hist,  and  Rcfleet  he.  cit.  p.  S78; 
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the  nature  of  the  morbific  matter  introdaced ;  that  the  ina- 
teries  morbi  thus  generated  is  alone  capable  of  propagating 
a  disease  in  another  constitution,  in  all  respects  of  the  same 
character,  and  none  other ;  in  6ne,  that  the  circulating  mass 
of  the  system  does  become  assimilated  in  its  nature  to  the 
virus  of  specific  or  contagious  diseases,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  the  solids  themselves  also  become  affected.  For  such 
is  the  general  law  of  the  animal  economy,  modified  by  the 
living  principle,  that  the  action  of  one  part  is  subservient 
to  that  of  the  other;  while  they  regularly  harmonize  in 
health,  they  all  are  acted  upon  by  disease.  It  has  justly 
been  observed,  <^  an  exclusive  theory,  either  of  solidism  or 
faumorisffl,  is  a  solecism  in  pathology*" 

As  this  alteration  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  system, 
which  folloira  upoil  the  operation  ei  the  virus  of  diseases  of 
specific  contagion,  is  characterized  by  a  regular  and  pecu- 
liar train  of  phenomena,  from  observing  these  effects  thus 
constantly  produced,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  particular  cause.  The  explanation  which  has 
just  •been  offered,  seems  to  convey  the  most  accurate  idea 
of  the  kind  of  action  which  takes  place  ;  that  the  specific 
matter  of  these  diseases  acts  as  a/ermen^  and  by  the  process 
consequent  thereon,  assimilates  the  sjrstem  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar nature.  Doubtless  this  process  is  more  or  less  go* 
remed  by  the  living  principle ;  and  as  chemical  writers  have 
observed  different  species  of  fermentation  in  inanimate  mate- 
rials, BO  also  pathologists  will  admit  a  modification  of  the  same 
action  when  occurring  in  living  organized  matter.  <^  All  that 
is  necessary  in  fermentation,'*  says  an  able  philosopher  aU 
iready  referred  to,  ^*  is,  that  the  elementary  particles  be  se^ 
parated  and  recombined,  so  that  the  matter  be  converted 
into  something  different  from  what  it  was  before."^    From 

*  Cmwkibank*!  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Ycveli. 
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'tkenratatioDtfaat  hMbaea^TOL^  tbB  cfaief  obitdiaBi.to 
thk  tfaeorf,  Uw  nadir  will  bm  almdy  otidBritood'-tliB 
principlei  i^M*  which  it  imti.  -t--    : 

Secondljr.  With  M«Hd  to  tha  lAmagfM  «&etfld  te  ttt 
qratam  by  tb«  ioSiMBce  of  mercnrj. 
Harcofjr,  in  the  «t»te  of  «a  (»dd^  u  on  oC.ths' BMt 
jl^.  tminnd  alimiilintf.  Ita  actkw,  tboufh  priuurilf  m  fte 
BecTDOi flTitem, n  coDiniuiictted  tseverjrfibn  of  thp^M^, 
ud  prodocM  •  dsgne  of  iMtleuoeM,  uxie^,  and  debifi^. 
Wben  taken  into  the  lyateiii,  it  munfeita  itself  bjr  a  qinckw* 

^■\^0,.  ed  cinnlatkn,  givM  tbn  blood  Mm  lU^poaitioB  to  tike  antfae 
'MEf  coat  whoB  dnwn,  renden  the  poke  firaqn^-  and 
.  harden  incioMei  reapiratioOi  excites  the  temppntim  ^of 
the  bod/»  oceauoM  a  whitiih  fiir  dd  the  toiigae,'ead  other 
■jnuptomi  of  geoenl  iBflamni*tof7  action.    Its  efl&cta  opoo 

^  the  McretioDS  are  still  more  appafeot,  produciag  a  pretenn- 

ttiral  flow  of  aalira,  an  increased  action  oi  the  mncoos  rei- 
sels  of  the  trachea,  lungs,  digestive  organs,  chyhipiMetic 
viscera,  and  whole  intestinal  canal.  It  excites  a  copiooi 
diacfaarge  of  urine,  and  in  die  amallest  quantity  <^rate&  with 
great  certainty  on  the  skiD.  In  its  thus  exteosire  influence 
on  the  body,  it  produces  a  consequently  increased  actioQ  ^ 
the  absorbent  vessels.  Tfaeae  may  be  considered  the  more 
ordinary  sensible  effects  of  mercury  when  ita  actioo  is  not 
particularly  modified  by  the  mortnd  c<»idition  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

From  the  very  general  and  stimulant  operation  t^  mercu- 
ry in  promoting  the  excrelions  of  the  tvlioU  st/siem  depends 
its  curative  action.  This  theory  of  the  manner  in  which 
mercury  produces  ita  aalutary  effects,  was  suggested  in  the 
lectures  on  the  materia  medica.fonnerly  delivered  by  the 
present  professor  of  the  theory -eAd.^jVCtice  of  pbyaic  ii 
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the  Univcwity  of  New-York.*  It  appears  to  be  deduced 
firom  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  this  powerful  remedy 
uniformly  elSects,  when  its  action  is  not  interrupted  or  changed 
by  adventitious  circumstances ;  and  believing  it  calculated 
to  lead  to  material  improvement  in  practice,  in  addition  to 
the  facts  and  reasonings  with  which  it  was  originally  en- 
forced, the  writer  now  offers  such  others  as  seem  still 
stronger  to  confirm  its  correctness. 

It  may  be  asserted  as  a  fact  fully  confirmed  by  modern 
observation  and  experience,  notwithstanding  the  general 
opinion  oC  the  older  writers  to  the  contrary,  that  the  cura- 
tive operation  of  mercury,  in  lues  venerea,  depends  upon  the 
action  which  it  produces  throughout  the  general  system : 
that  its  sanative  powers  are  in  proportion  to  its  uniform 
effects  upon  all  the  secretions,  and  that  the  advantages  which 
certain  preparations  of  this  mineral  possess  over  those  of 
others,  are  ascribable  chiefly  to  their  action  not  being  con- 
fined to  the  increase  of  the  salivary  discharge.  In  propor- 
tion also  as  the  action  of  mercury  is  general  throughout  the 
system,  its  tendency  to  run  off  by  any  particular  secretbn 
is  diminished ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  excitement  and  conse- 
quent increase  given  to  any  one  secretion  almost  uniformly 
produces  a  diminution  of  every  other. 

Admitting  these  principles  to  be  well  founded,  it  follows 
that  the  same  salutary  effects  will  not  be  experienced  when 
the  operation  of  mercury  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  sali- 
vary glands,  or  when  it  exerts  its  influence  on  the  intestinal 
canal  alone.  Hence,  in  the  administration  of  this  remedy, 
in  lues  venerea,  in  order  most  effectually  to  obtain  its  full 
operation,  it  must  be  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  gradual 
manner:    as  it   is  equally  the  physician's   care  to  guard 

*  Doctor  Darid  Hosack. 
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agftimt  u  midiM  MgrnenUtion  of  the  lilivarjr  dkcbHtlB*  itt 
m  pntomtonl  iocroMe  of  the  evacottioD  bj  the  bovebt 
Ant,  id  the  fiimer  ceiOt  bj  ptomotiog  m  salmtioiip  the  i» 
portent  fimctiooe  of  the  tkia  end  other  lecretioiie  ere  kepemi 
or  loppresied;  end,  in  the  latter  caie,  the  reaieilf  hffpe* 
ventMi  from  enterieg  into  the  general  qrsteni  in  pvopevlfBnT 
tity.  That  the  medical  virtoet  of  mercury  dqwod  {wiMEi» 
pally  upon  iti  operatioa  on  the  ezhalent  veieeb  of  <iMi 
general  tnrfiMO,  at  the  lame  time  that  it  operatea  j|ien 
the  other  emonctoriei  of  the  body,  i«  still  fiMrthar  eviaeied 
hf^llte  eoperior  benefit  wfaleh  it  derived  fitem  n^wfein 
piepvationB ,  of  this  metal  which  are  known  to  act  al- 
most  exchMifely  in  prodndng  diaphoresis;  aa  the  eoMk 
ttstions  of  it  with  the  marine  acid  in  the  form  of  the 
cbmsive  sublimate.  Proofs  of  a  like  nature,  msu  be 
drawn  from  the  action  of  those  remedies  which  ere  eftimt 
muted  with  mercury,  for  the  more  advantsgeqmi-  fpsat 
nwnt  of  the  venereal  diseese,  as  antimony,  guiskinhf  ear* 
safiarilla,  opium,  &c»  Agsin ;  experience  has  mMurttif 
shown,  that  if  the  action  of  mercury  in  cansiog  diaphoresis 
be  aided  by  a  proper  regard  to  temperature,  food,  and  regi- 
men,  and  such  means  as  operate  upon  tbe  skin,  its  salutary 
eflfects  are  greatly  increased :  and  if  its  operation  be  prcr 
vented  or  suppressed  by  irregularities  in  diet,  or  from  expo- 
sure to  cold,  they  are  greatly  diminished. 

This  view  of  the  operation  of  mercury  appears  still  more 
clear  and  satisfactory  from  considering  the  infludnce  of  clii 
mate  in  the  removal  of  lues  venerea*  How  mild  and  tract- 
able even  the  most  obstinate  and  confirmed  cases  of  syphilis 
become  upon  the  patient's  removal  to  a  temperate  latitude  is 
familiarly  known.  Not  that  the  air  of  Montpellier,  of  Italy, 
or  of  Portugal,  possesses,  in  itself,  any  peculiar  balsamic  in- 
fluence, but  that  the  effect  of  a  temperature,  such  as  these 
places  boast,  is  calculated  to  insure  the  full  operation  of  mer- 
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OTiy  opoB  ftil  the  emunctories  of  the  bodj,  and  to  preveot 
Its  partial  iDfloeDce  on  any  particahr  part.  In  temperate 
climatefl  saliTation  is  at  all  times  stodiouely  |i;iiarded  against, 
not  less  than  the  pernicious  effects  which  would  arise  from 
the  inordinate  action  of  the  medicine  upon  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  if,  while  in  the  employment  of  mercoriai  remedies, 
the  least  symptom  of  such  effects  appears,  the  use  of  those 
leraedies  is  immediately  suspended.  To  restore  the  tonic 
powers  of  the  system,  if  unpaired,  previous  to  entering  upon 
the  use  of  mercury,  and  to  support  them  while  under  its 
action,  are  the  principal  indications  of  cure ;  by  these  means 
the  cei»titutbn  is  enabled  to  undergo  the  necessary  altera* 
tion,  mercury  exerts  its  natural  operation,  the  venereal  pen- 
son  is  eliminated,  and  a  radical  cure  is  effected.  Those  dis« 
posed  to  ettler  more  fully  into  a  consideration  of  the  salutny 
dftets  of  a  temperate  climate,  &c.  in  aiding  the  general  ope* 
ration  of  mercury,  as  an  anti-venereal,  will  find  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Hunter,*  on  this  subject,  completely  overthrown 
by  the  facts  recorded  in  Harris,t  Don  Ulloa,:!:  Clark,§  Mose- 
Iey,||  Swediaur,^  andVage.^"*  Availing  himself  of  a  know*^ 
ledge  cf  the  importaAce  of  a  warm  climate  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  venereal  affections,  the  practical  physician,  as 
Dr.  Bwediaur  has  justly  observed,  *'  will  be  able  to  put  his 
patient,  in  any  oeuntry  whatever,  in  a  situation  which  he 
finds  necessary  for  curing  this  complafint.''  By  keeping  him 
iA  a  mild  and  uniform  temperature,  by  the  occasional  use  of 
warm  bathing,  by  enjoining  the  wearing  of  flannel,  and  proper 


J  Treatise  on  tilie  Venereal  Diseue,  4to.  p.  848—9. 

j-  CoUeetionof  Voyages  and  Travels,  fol  vol.  2.  p.  514. 

4  Yojmgcsio  Sootii  Ameriea,  ifoI.  1.  p.  380. 

$  Diseases  of  Long  Voyages,  toI.  2.  p.  44a. 

II  Treatise  onTropieal  Diseases,  p.  76, 4th  efl. 

^  Praet  OI»erv.  on  Veii.  Complaints,  p.  lif. 
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I  <(  ■llHrti?!it  bblilM^ mhUk  Miinmtly> 

;    It ii  It  aikortiNhd  iwr  m  tYx  ffurn    Hal  latwi 
jadBCM^paraliM  Miihartita  of  Um  flriith  «H»i|^aj||i>lif 

writm«C  Um  iMMi«0hoQl»Jfe  Bowv^  term*:*  IfqpMliilr 

IM  and  eAcli.;ite.«dstiiy  .«p4ft;.biit  iwimi 

iDt  iaciwia^af  :«ll  IIm.  ffciwtioim  iijmf. 

m  w»t fMwfiri  allma^a.4  wd m  if,  fimmmiif 

» ahi«i  JBtntinl owl,  and  kidpy»jil.|gp||| 
of  tJhai^|fe9c«lipr  .oponjtioD  whk^ 
jt«k8|rif|pGCk.iiipM  Uie  absorptiM 

» tha  ^^rvtam,  pad  whkAi  w.hpa  alfspiMkMMNb 
aaraad/illMi  algniAMtlf  baaa  tannad  bj  aawalvpnalM 
writen  the  aBsimilatiog  procesa* 

•  In  the  treatmeql  of  the  diieasea  ODivenMll/  ackooiriadg- 
ed  to  arise  bom  specific,  contagion,  mercuiy  iuui.atkiigtli 
hecooM  an  active  :CODititaeBt  in  almost  all  the  vari^ua 
articlesemployed  Ant  that  purpose^ and  ther^is eveqrnMspa 
to  believa.  that  the^  evib  resulting  from  soch  practiee 
have  gmallf  couoterbalanced  the  advant^^geti.  rBot. the 
cMMideratioD  of  one  onljr<rf  the  diseases  belonging  to.  tbia. 
class  can  here  be  attempted.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written,  so  ill  defined  are  the  diagnostic  signs  of.  2ice» 
vmermy  whether  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  local  affection,  ojc 
operates  more  immediately  on  the  whole  system ;  so  various 


*  Bee  kwOtoerv.M  y«)u  Dit.  LoniL  1806. 
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^Md  complicated  are  its  sjtnptoms  in  Ha  dtflferent  fttagea,  and 
*ao  ancertain  its  course  and  tennination»  that  there  are  fe«r 
Mmplaints  which'  require  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
Dature  in  order  to  effect  a  radical  cure;  and  it  Aay  ireli  be 
questioned,' whether  the  nal-tidaiinistration'of'  the  remedy 
lias  not  produced  as  destructiire  consequences  as  the  disease 
itself.  '  The  practical  obsenrer  will  recollect  bcHr  numerous 
toi  the  diseases  arising  fronl  causes  ^ssentialljr  different  from 
that  which  ^es  origin  to  the  venereal,  yet,  noTertheless,  in 
their  characters  bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  it ;  that  the 
▼enereal  not  unfrequentfy  exists  in  combination  witli  other 
disorders ;  and  that  from  errors  in  the  mode  of  treattnent, 
toot  onljritsliatnre  may  become  altogether  changed,  bot  disr 
^ases  equally  formidable  be  brought  on.  « 

'  The  enstenoe  of  diseases  of  the  first  kind,  ^  wearing  the 
ft^ery"  af  hies  venerea,  did  not  escape  the  acute  penetra- 
-tion^  Mr.  Hunter;  and  the  subsequent  labours  of  Mr. 
Aberaetfay- have  more  folly  disclosed  their  perplexing  luh 
"lore.  But  as  theire  are  no  discriminating  marb  by  wiricli 
they  inay  be  distii^piished,  there  is  yet  no  general  rule  of 
practice  establiahiAl.  The  eflbcts  of  mercury  upon  -  them 
are  varioas.  According  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  they  are  some- 
times cured  by  it,  eometimes  they  are  only  checked,  and  at 
other  times  aggravated.^  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
mercury  msj  be  misapplied  in  the  treatment  of  these  ano- 
Iteloos  cases;  and  the  practical  caution  of  Mr.  Hunter  is 
toot:  to-be  fiirgotten ;  that  ^<  it  is  nearly  as  dangerous  in  many 
c<»istitutions,  to  give  mercury  where  the  disease  is  not  vene* 
real,  as  to  omit  it  in  those  which  are.^f  In  the  diseases  of 
the  second  kind,  it  is  ecpially  well  known,  after  the  remov4 


*  Suftotl  Obteratioiis,  part  S,  on  dUeaaet  reiembling  Syphilit' 
t  TrestUe  «n  tb^  Yen.  Dis.  p  d»l.. 
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rf  Urn  •pwait  iiiictiwi  Ibr  which  pacoonw  irat^dUi^. 
Mqr»  tlMl  Ite  other  qrvptotti  »^r  wbkh  the  fi^iwl 
Umw  sm  eo  deceptif^ee  foiqoeat^to  be 
mmaagHmwdamiurj^ntcU^  the  ^fwenel,  end  ienl 
yieldiic  t0  the  pomr  ef  the  imm  reoMdy,  becowe' 
ekmtag,  eMi  if  ite  we  ha  pemsled  te,  terninete  b«iBf;i 
AndeefeirMiraleteetothecwtef  thu dheeM^ithfee  jmbI 
mnreiieiil  with  it  hew  teniihedl  edScfapipravii*  #1-  lh» 
•oMeqMBoee  ettedhat  npM  emmia  ita  hMh' 


^'OCtheee  anon  the  rnaiw»,  aad  ptdmiAjAkm  am* 
aeetmctifo,  ie  the  iadoehig  af  prafuee  nliiratioa^  whhh  fel 
pawrelly  biomht  an  bf  tfaiowiag  hita  die  ayHeai  leqpi 
^paatitiee  of  meicnrj^  To  do  tUi  hi  the  eherteet  peadMa 
ign  ii  thaiomedieta  objact,  aad  cahMM^pilhi  a^ 
aiher  bim  U  omcaij, »  takeo  iDteraiUj*  ead 
Hfaeata  ar  GriatiBOiaaiplQf ad.  The  ayideat  laiak  oCaaili 
paeatica  taavot  fiul  to  ha  hijacioiifr  to  the  tiwJtiJBliwt 
Whaa  thk  diwhiiia  ie  thai  aaoilad,  it  oftea^miifiwiia 
iattl  a  total  axhaintioB  of  the  strength  of  thi)  patient  it  this 
tasolt.  Iq  nanj  caset^  witare  it  has  been  thooi^  4o  faaia 
lamoyed  the  diMaae,  it  hes  proved  to  be  onif  a  taaqiorafjr 
caesatioo  of  its  action;  and  in  otliar  instajicae,  it  Imi  €aa« 
Tarted  a  eompvatively  mild  disorder  into  one  tafifiiteJ^  aMiia 
dangefous. 

As  the  veaareal  arises  from  tlia  iatrodubtwn  ef  a  apacifia 
BKirbid  matter  into  the  ajTSteai,  so  the  peculiar  actioB  of  this 


I  *  Bm  die  rapMtife  pobSeatkmf  ef  Himtar,  BeM^  8wediaar,  snd 
on  the  Venereal.  Pearson  on  the  effect  of  various  articles  in  the  eure  of 
Lues  Venerea.  Alley's  Observ.  on  Hydrargyria.  Spens' Case  of  ErytheiBA 
Mercuriale,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1.  p.  1.  M'Mullin  on  the  Ery- 
thema Mercwiale,  Ed  Med.  and  Sui^  Jouma]«  vol  2.  j^.  S5.  WiQsa  Ctt  tlie 
Dliseases  of  the  Skin^  and  Mathiai  oo  the  Meraurial  IXaesse. 
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inlter  ceoitilute^tbeduieflBe.  The  particulajr  mmamt  m 
iriiich  it  produces  tbe  vurkmi  cliaages  fraa  aheal^y  to.» 
diseased  state,  in  which  there  exists,  in  a  greater  or  less  dov 
Ipree,  an  altered  and  vitmted  condition  of  tbe  fluids,  from  wbieh 
aoorce  aU  parts  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  is  .eiplicabUi 
by  hayiog-recourse  to  the  idea  of  a  ferment,  or  an  ^asstntif 
kding  procea9f  as  most  consonant  with  the  phenomena  which 
acconpsfly  the  operation  of  the  specific  matter  of  loea 
venerea*  The  poison  of  disease  is  taken  up  by.the  abttarib^ 
entSi  the  local  becomes  a  general  affection  in  a  longer  ot 
shorter;  time,  according  to  tjaft  Wrulence  of  the  matter  and 
the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution. 

JBooi^  faoweyer,  has  been  said  to  prove  that  in  thetreatir 
Bsat  of  lues  venerea  such  remedies  are  to  be  employed  aa 
0|^arate  mere  directly  in  promoting  the  action  of  aU  the 
escretory  vessels  of  tbe  body,  and  especially  those  of  the 
inrfu^e.;  because*  as  before  stated,  by  this  action  the  morbid 
fveoeas  which  has  taken  place  will  be  arrested,  and  the  assa« 
wulated  aMller  carried  out  of  the  body.  Equally  iyposed« 
tberafdiei  to  the  ofnnion  declared  by  Mr.  Bell,  that  ^  mi 
edvantlge  ja  derived  from  any  increase  that  may  be  made  to 
aqr  of  the  eecretions,"^  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Howard,  who 
is  the  adveteate  far  profuse  salivation,  even  in  the  mildest 
fbrmiOf  the  disease,  and  who  contends,  that  the  greater  the 
discharge  the  more  certain  the  cure,t  the  truth  lies  be» 
tureen  tbemy  and  tbe  most  certain  and  effectual  practice  de« 
pends  upon  an  increased  discharge  from  the  excretory  vesf 
BeU  of  tike  whole  system. 

To  render  plain  truths  still  plainer,  and  to  show^  on  this 
lul^ect,  aiMie  # trikingly  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Bell  and  of 
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*  Treatise  on  Conor.  Vir.  and  Lues  Von.  vpL  8.  p,  27t. 
f  OiiierTatl«iiQatiaye4flRalillmie»<fiilLUp^Sif. 
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Mr.  Howard,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  efTect  ot  ererjr 
preparation  of    mcrcury^  i»  anihraily  evinced  by  a  greater 
diichsrge  of  some  of  tlie  aecretioDH ;    and   thia  effect   b  88 
coiMt«iit,  iLat  it  Bometimea  takei  place  from  the  use  of  tbe 
mineral  in  a  crude  elate.*     In  short, as  Mr.  Huoter  remarks, 
th«re  is  no  proof  of  ila  affecting  tbe   constitution    witbont 
tbix  consequence ;  and  ito  emplojment  assuredly  canoot  be 
followed  by  any  Halulary  reiiull,  unless  it  operates  upon  tbe 
COirstilution.      But  it  ii  useless  to  dwell  on  Ifaia  point,  and 
ihcn  are  probably  few  men  of  observation  who  will  accede 
to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.   Bell.      The  opinioD 
■lated  by  DIr.  Howard,  of  the  necessity  of  profuse  saVivat- 
in  every  case,  had  its  advocates  at  a  very  early  period 
n  the  history  of  thia  medicine,  and  fhoiifh  perhaps  scarcely    • 
opinion  has  at  different  times  been  more  warmly  em-    1 
u^ced,  or  more  indignantly  rejected,  it  nevertheless  at  th» 
present  day  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  moat  popular.     Tfaa     | 
older  practitioners  attempted  to  juslify  this  absurd  and  de^     ^ 
■tructive  method  of  treatment,  by  maintaining  that  salivatioS    i 
MMlted  down  and  carried  away  the  seruin  of  the  bhted  whidi 
contained  all   the  venom  of  tbe  venereal  dtieaw.     At  t^ 
present  lime,  tbe  practice  of  exciting  salivation eoenu  toov« 
Ha  general  reception  to  the  veil-knowD  priacipte  espoused 
hy  Mr.  Unnter,  that  no  two  morbid  actions  can  exist  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  one  irritation  destroys  another.     And 
yet  nothing    can  be   more   evideot,  from   Mr.  Hunter** 
writings,  than  that  tfata  very  method  of  cure  net  m  hfan  a 
decided  enemy. 

It  is  of  minor  consideration  to  be  informed  of  tbe  causes 
which  have  given  origin  to  this  mode  of  treatment ;  aild 


•  Mwd'i  Uedioal  WaAi,  ToL  L  p.  IOC) 
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fttiofHl  iodaed  the  recollection  of  the  miseries  it- has  crealedi 
No  absurdity  in  medical  |iracttce  has ,  been  the  destructioa 
of  more  lives ;  none  the  source  of  more  pain  and  calamity; 
Weil  mi^t  Dr.  Hoffman  pronounce  the  abuse  of  this  remedy, 
in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  to  be  more  terrible  than  the 
iword.  •  Peritiores  non  sine  ratione  mercurialia  in  heroicorun 
remediorum  numerum  retulerunt,  eo  quod  ejus  indolis  ac 
virtutis  aint,  nt  eorum  proridus  usus  valde  prodesse,  abusuA 
¥ero  YalidiMime  nocere  poesit,  ideoque  in  numu-  impmii 
ian^piam  glaii'us  in  manufvrioH  sint.*  The  pages  of  tiw 
olijer  writers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  modem,  fully  confirni 
the  fact. '  Yet  thb  method  of  cure  is  still  popular,  stiH 
porsned  both  in  private  practice  and  in  public  institutions.* 
:  From  the  theory  which  has  already  been  given  of  the^ 
nature  and  character  of -lues  venerea,  the  whole  sjrstemfis  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  indications  of  cure  will  accord^ 
iDgjIy .  boi'  more  readily  fulfilled  by  the  employment  of  those' 
lemedies  which  attack  the  disorder  by  their  operation  on 
the  whole  system.'  Of  the  various  remedies  calculated  to^ 
obtain  this  end,  mercury  possesses  superior  claims,  and 
those  preparations  of  it  which  more  directly  act  upon  thtf 
secretory  vessels^  the  surface,  for  the  reasons  before  men* 
lioned,  are  to  be  preferred.  A  preternatural  action  of  any 
one  of  the  secretions  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  ^it  in 
only  a  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  some  parts  to  such  a' 
stimulus,"!  and  the  disease  will  remain  uncured,  as  is  shown^ 
fipom  the  stationary  appearance  of  local  aflfections.;|;  By 
topical  applications,  too,  local  affections  may  assume  the^ 


*  Med.  RatienaL  Syttem.  toI.  8*  p.  2S7. 

f  Hauler  od  Lues  Yen.  p.  344.    See  also  Feiriar,  Med.  Hist,  and  Sefleet. 
vol.  3.  p.  257. 
^  Hunter,  p.  34t.    Saunder*  on  the  Lirer,  4tli  ed.  Appendix,  p. 
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hMlUqr  dnracier,  and  jret  tte  ciMntksliM 
Iwninitnil     Mercoffjr,  tlMnAm,  !•  enphqr  tfc»  fardbfe 
tM«i of  M r.  Hwlor,  aunliMkii  «Mi i^f  «o4iiiiM  j» *f 

•  Tte  inpoHMiM'rf  thh  nMlbidl  of  trcatiieBt  ib  «nin^ 
iffytaii  catetcaMotbettatlffo^^kaptiQmidl;  mtknm 
•^daropid.lo  Ifais  pfliiei|ile  in  Um  «npley0MSBt  •CoMmnii 
naadJBip  me  to  he  tniod  iiiC  rf  the  wib  awMgliwai  Ih 
ehswef  nerewj;  end»perhi|ie»eiBejorilf  i)f  theiiMtaMM 
ef  fiubre  in  eftcting  the  penMnenl  lemoval  of  ijrphifiii^  enl 
to  he  ettrihnted  to  the  Mne  eeve.  Were  tfa* 
the  leelof  the  Tenered  vimi,  the  Huooiogjct  thmm 
WMend  tot  the  eielnehre  eelMMi  ef  Bwrcwf  ^  thm 
iltidi  eUght  be  admitted  aa  lathfiKtoij.  Vm^ 
iCanf».here  been  the  abettonof  aoabiindan-lip^finlheMlf 
though  it  aflbrds  the  only  possible  ground  upon  whieh  tbi^ 
9aa  attempt  to  justify  their  ioathsome  and  peFnioioos  pncm 
tice.  Wiseman,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Lues  Veneiea^  haa 
ably.exposed  some  of  the  principal  errors  in  the  maoa^SBieBt 
ef  syphilis,  committed  by  the  practitioners  of  bis  tiaie  'y^, 
and  more  lately,  Dease,  in  bis  Observationsi  has  placed  in 
a  striking  light  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  ^^  hot  aaliTating 
method  of  cure."  The  following  paragraph,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Dease,  happily  describes  the  plan  of  treatuient  formerly 
much  pursued  It  probably  has  been  the  bt  of  the  reader 
to  witness  a  similar  practice,  not  uofrequenrtly  firilowed  fit 
the  present  day,  and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  still  lieQom- 
mended  with  all  the  weight  of  professorial  authority.  "  In 
a  confirmed  syphilis,"  says  Mr.  D.  *^  the  hot  salivating  me- 
thod of  treatment  was  adopted  ;  the  patient  was  crennned 


*  ChinHimilTjEeaiiiM:  tiii.  on  Lust  Teii' v«l.  8. 


i«l8.  a  mtftw  rooiD»  heated'  with  a  sioye  if  it  gouM  be  prot 
oaredy  the  admittance  of  any  fresh  air  waa  shut  oat  bjl 
bfamkets  put  up  to  the  door  and  windows,  and  a  screen  surf 
rounded  the.  patient. .  There  he  sat,  half  suffocated  in  faia 
•wn  hot^  patrid  atmosphere,  aid  was  rubbed  with  merctitial 
•intSMBt  Htil  his  tongue  generaUy  loUed  mit  i  the  innde  eC 
his  BmBih  was  co^vered  over  with  stou^*''  f^  la  this  hideoua 
picidb»^'  eoatinues  Mr.  D.  *<  he  was  to  lie  for  twenty-five  oi 
ttHriy-daySb"'*  That  nunierous  were-  the  victims  to  ihhl 
empirical  piaa  of  euva  wiU  uot  excite  surprise.  i 

■^  If  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  nature  and  seaf^ 
eC  tbevejBered  disease  be  well  founded,  aid  the  circum^ 
eliuces  wUcbmodifj  its  character  and  method  of  treatment 
be  ooneelif  stated*  much  also  depends  upon  a  judicieue 
cbmee  ef  .the  different  mercurial  preparations^  Those  com>« 
MuatioBS  ef  nmrcurj  must  possess  a  decided  advantage 
Whkb  are  least  cidculated  to  excite  the  salivarj  discharge^ 
aud  whose  cfieratioa  is  general  throughout  the  system.  Of 
the  various  preparations  of  this  mineral,  now  in  most  general 
use,  the  osygeuated  ■  muriate  of  mercurj,  or,  aa  it  is  com* 
ndoulj  edied,  the  corrosive  sublimate,  (the  oxymurias  hy^ 
^mrgyrii  l.  p«  muride  hydrargyria  b.  p.  murias  hyirargyri 
corrostvwm,  d«  p.)  is  particutarly  recommended  for  this 
purpose.  This  form  of  mercury,  like  every  other,  has  had 
matty  opponents  and  adherents.  It  i»  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  first  employed  as  an  anti- venereal  by  Basil  Va* 
leotine  ;t  but,  upon  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Vail 
Swieten,  it  came  into  general  use  only  in  1754,  and  the  fa- 
voorabie  reports  of  its  efficacy  ^  would  fill,"  says  Mr.  Pear^ 


*  O^enr.  on  Um  differeBt  methods  of  trefttbg  the  Yen.  0iik    I>QbUs» 

t  Pearson  on  the  Effects  oJT  Various  Artioles,  See.  p.  l(Kh 
VOL.  IV.  3  s 
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t  of  coMidenble  migaitBde.''  -  fa  tlM«Mh- 
har  of  its  noat  decided  KlTOCBtM  mf  ba  ibeiid  Hm)  4hte- 
gaUied  tamm  of  hacker,  De  Hmb,  Prui^,>ClsgkM% 
Gotden,  BomH,  StoH.  Lewbi  Dmm,  ud  Sfllle. 

Aomig  lbs  priBcip«l  idnmUgn  wUdi  the '  COTmbv 
MUiBAle  pnwmw  own  tbit  cf  erar'  sthar  pnpanittwaC 
iwiciry  Bia^  that,  jndicianilr  adminitcrad^  it  bpvUiMlw- 
I7  vUd  Mid  Mfe  ia  ili  opentioa,  will  Mhrnt  of  >  ttora-exta» 
rifttHMiBaU  tiwnriMifcrviof  liiei  Twwfqm,  ■nd  mbjlit 
Mw  patient  tofmnr  tacpawweBcet ;  ■  that  k  n«dfly«a|a(k 
4nlo  tbe  gasanl  dreahtbii,  beeonea  miKible  with  4Ib«p 
T«nl  flnidi  of  the  bodf,  iba  Mmaeit  arreats  the  pregrtM'rf 
Ibe  eomphint,  aad  eHadnatei  tbe  morbid  aattar  dmii|^ 
tboae  cfnn&ctoriea  beat  cakalated  for  that  pcvpoae^rttM  K 
aupenedes  the  Decesail^  of  salivatioo,  by  its  action*  m  alt 
the  aecretiuDB,  and  by  promoting  eapecially  the  caticnlar 
dncbargea;  aad  the  evacuations  from  Ibe  kidneys ;  that  it  ia 
the  only  prepsratioa  to  be  depended  on  in  those  peculiat 
habits  of  body  so  snsceptiUe  to  become  salirated  by  ereiy 
other  form  of  mercury  ooir  in  use;  that  in  its  ultimate 
effects  upon  the  constitution,  it  is  attended  with  compare- 
lively  no  injury.  These  facts  are  indeed  truly  important, 
and  many  of  them  are  granted  by  those  irho  altogether  re- 
jec:t  the  use  of  this  preparation- 
it  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  advoeatei  of  other 
combinations  of  mercury,  that  the  objectiona  which  have 
been  brought  against  tbe  corrosive  sublimate  ai«  so  dissi- 
milar. It  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  against  the  prepara- 
tion itself,  that  it  has  failed  of  its  salutary  efiecta  by  being 
given  ID  too  small  draes.  By  some  its  anti-venereal  proper' 
ties  are  said  to  be  lost  on  account  of  its  too  readily  excitiif 
the  cuticular  discharge  ;  by  others  it  is  owing  to  its  defec- 
tive action  oa  the  eccreUotts  of  tbe  akin  and  moutb>    By 
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mm^  it  'is  admitted  to  be  beneficial  \a  the  primary  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  by  others  it  is  contended  that  it  is  calcu- 
kted  to  remove  only  secondary  symptoms.  It  is  also  declared 
that  it  is  violent  and  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  that  It 
does  not  render  the  cure  permanent.'^  .  Some  of  these  .oh* 
jections  are,  indeed,  weighty,  and,  were  they  well  founded, 
would  fqlly  justify  the  abandonment  of  this  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  mercury ;  but  if  the  least  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  experience  and  observation  of  those  who  hav^ 
employed  the  corrosive  sublimate  with  the  most  disinterest- 
ed and  honourable  views,  and  solely  to  determine  upon  its 
anti-venerealpowers,  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  these  cibjections,  and  derived  from  indubitable  sources^ 
might  be  adduced.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Locher,  of  the 
Vienna  hospital,  is  so  full  and  explicit,  that  it  were  an  omis- 
lion  not  to  insert  it.  Having  witnessed  the  ^'  horrid  cala- 
Bdities''  arising  from  salivation  and  other  abuses  which  exist- 
ed in  that. institution  in  the  management  of  venereal  patients, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Van  Swieten,  he  made  trial  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate*  From  the  year  1754  to  1762,  he 
cured  bj  it  no  less  than  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  persons,  wUhout  inducing  salivation  ;  and  testifies, 
that  ^  no  persons  died,  or  experienced  the  least  painful  and 
dangerous  symptom^,  in  consequence  of  this  remedy ."f  In 
the  cases  in  which  the  same  preparation  was  recommended 
by  Pringle,;]!  the  cures  that  were  efiected  were  permanent, 
and  from  the  repeated  experience  of  many  other  distinguish- 
ed practitioners,  the  same  result  ensued.     Multa  nobis  exr 


*  Hunter,  Howard^  Pearson,  Mathias,  and  others.  \ 

f  Lochei'i  Obseryat.  Pract  as  quoted  by  Van  Swieten,  Commentaiie*, 
Toi  17.  p.  294. 
^  GordisD,  liood.  Med*  Obs.  and  Xaq.  toI.  l.p.  365.  vol.  ft.  p.  7^. 
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empla  vim  sint  hiii  ▼enereSy  marcnrio  rablinmtD  comnhro 
perfect i  BanatK.* 

To  enter  inlo  t  comideration  of  the  treatment  of  the 
TariouB  ayniplonii  which  characterise  hiea  Tenerea  in  its 
■iiiple  and  in  its  more  con6mied  state,  is  not  deemed  neces- 
wujf  nor  will  it  here  be  attempted.  Fullj  convinced,  at  tta 
writer  is,  of  the  decided  advantages  which  the  cmiusiva 
sublimate,  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy,  possesses,  is  most 
eases,  over  other  mercurial  preparations,  he  cannot  ftrbear 
adding  a  few  further  observations  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending to  more  general  use  this  combination  of  mercmy. 

A  very  forcible  reason  why  a  preference  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  corrosive  sublhnate  as  an  anti-venereal  remedyi 
is  the  mildness  of  its  operation  when  compared  with  most 
other  mercurial  preparations.  In  the  mind  of  the  judBciooli 
practitioner,  there  need  exist  no  apprehensions  of  the  seve- 
rity of  its  action ;  few  articles  of  the  materia  medica  can 
be  more  readily  accororaodated  to  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  nature  and  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
evidence  of  its  mildness  may  be  adduced  from  the  salutary 
effects  which  it  produces  in  the  constitution  of  delicate  chil- 
dren, and  even  of  infants.  In  not  a  single  instance,  within 
the  recollection  of  Dr.  Hosack,  has  it  ever  been  followed 
by  pernicious  consequences,  though  long  employed  by  him 
iu  many  cases  in  which  the  patient  laboured  under  some  he- 
reditary taint,  obstinate  cutaneous  eruption,  or  other  symp- 
toms indicating  an  alterative  course  of  remedies.  The 
destructive  effects  which  have  been  mentioned  as  attending 
its  administration,  such  as  excessive  pain  and  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  headach,  fever,  &c.  may,  in  cer- 


*  Ratio  Medendi,  pars  seennda,  p.  2S9.     Se«  alio  Medloa  Cliaica,  hj 
ehrMs^n  Gottlieb  SeUe.     Berlin,  1808. 
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tmi  caseS)  tnrise  from  tioDie  peculiarily  of  constitution  ob<' 
lioinoas  to  mercurial  remedies,  but  are  doubtless,  in  generaly 
io  be  attributed  either  to  the  improper  preparation  of  tbe 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  to  its  baviog  been  given  in  undue 
quantity.  It  lias  been  asserted  that  this  mercurial  salt  is 
particuhrlj  injurious  to  those  labouring  under  pnfmonary 
affections.  That  this  objection  is  ideal,  or  rather  that, 
df  ail  mercurial  preparations,  it  applies  with  least  force 
agahiBt  the  corrosive  sublimate,  must  be  evident  upon  con- 
sidering tbe  general  operation  of  this  form  of  mercury. 
JBvery  combination  of  this  mineral  may  prove  more  or 
less  injuriouB  in  the  forming  stage  of  consumption,  on  ac- 
couHt  of  ttfe  active  inflaoHnation  which  is  then  present,  and 
the  additional  irritation  attendant  upon  mercurial  actbn. 
For  it  maybe  laid  down  as  a  general  prmciple,  that  mercury 
h  in  itself  injurious  when  administered  to  any  considerable 
^Ktent  during  tlie  existence  of  inflammation  and  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  before  the  employment  of  blood  letting  or  other 
evacuahts. 

From  the  mild  operation  of  tbe  corrosive  sublimate,  pro- 
perly prepared,  may  be  inferred  the  utility  of  its  employ- 
ment in  persons  of  delicate  habit,  and  in  those  cases  espe- 
cially where  the  constitution  is  materially  impaired.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  its  exhibition  is  followed  with  the  best 
effects.  That  the  tonic  powers  erf  the  system  may,  how- 
ever, in  certain  instances,  be  so  far  weakened  as  to  render 
the  employment  of  every  form  of  mercury  not  only  ineffi- 
cacious in  the  removal  of  syphilitic  complaints,  but  produc- 
tive of  the  most'  distressing  symptoms,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  use  of  the  oxygenated  muriate  will  at  times  be  the 
cause  of  much  inconvenience  and  real  suffering,  there  is  left 
no  room  to  doubt.  In  irregular  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
remedy  necessarily  fails  of  producing  its  ordinary  beneficial 
effects ;  and  as  it  becomes  an  additional  source  of  irritation, 
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il  greatly  increases  the  debility  which  already  pcevaite. 
Tlieie  effecta,  as  has  jaat  been  remarked,  do  not  reauU  from 
the  exclusive  employ meot  of  any  particular  form  of  oiercury ; 
they  leem  to  arise  leas  frequeutly  from  the  corrosive  aubii* 
mate,  but  are  rommoo  to  all  mercurial  preparations.  For  if 
Ibe  constitution  has  not  the  power  to  support  the  action  of 
mercury,  vain  is  the  attempt  to  eliminate  from  the  system  the 
virus  of  lues  venerea.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diiieases  of  hot  climates,  especially  in  unhealthy  situations,  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  administer  the  bark  daily 
dui  ing  the  whole  course,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  con- 
stitution  to  bear  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  aobdue 
the  complaint.*  Upon  the  same  principle  that  learned  fhy 
sician  and  distinguished  writer,  Dr.  Chisholm,  nuiintainsy  that 
in  the  management  of  disease  a  reduction  of  plethora  at  tha 
rommenceuicnt,  and  theaugmentatioD  of  iLe  vis  vitae  in  the  ad- 
vancement, are  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  suixessful  administration  of  mercury .f  Dr.  Fer- 
riar  has  observed  instauces  in  which  the  venereal  disease  it- 
self assumed  a  peculiar  cliaracter  owing  to  debility ;  where 
the  debility  80  far  prevailed  that  the  constitution  had  not 
power  to  form  a  genuine  syphilis.  When  this  happens,  mer- 
cury will  not  effect  a  cure.  ^'  Under  these  circumstances,'^ 
adds  Dr.  Ferriar,  *'  I  have  advised  with  success  a  course  of 
tonics  without  mercury,  to  raise  up  the  constitution  to  a 
higher  level.     Jlercury  may  then  be  expected  to  cure.^J 

It  was  deemed  proper  to  make  these  few  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  the  system  necessary  to  ensure  the  successful 
operation  of  mercury,  not  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its 


*  Vide  Clark  on  the  Diseases  of  Long  Voyages. 
t  Kssay  on  the  Malignant  Pestilential  Fever,  vol  L 
i  Med.  ili^t  and  Reflect,  vol.  d.  p.  253. 
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being  too  generally  overlooked,  but  because  it  strengthens 
the  belief  that  the  pernicious  effects  which  have  been  so 
hastily  attributed  to  the  corrosive  sublimate,  %iight  have 
been  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  adverting  rather 
to  the  debilitatecl  state  of  the  constitution  than  to  the  acrid 
nature  of  the  preparation  itself. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  establish  any  diagnostic  signs  by 
which  the  depredations  of  Venus  and  of  Mercury  on  the 
human  constitution  may  be  accurately  distinguished,  enough 
is  known  concerning  the  nature  of  mercurial  affections  to 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  that  indiscriminate  recourse  to 
the  external  application  of  this  mineral,  which  has  now  be- 
come so  general.  Mr.  John  Pearson  states  that  the  mercu- 
rial eczema,  or  erythema,  as  it  is  also  called,  may  arise  after 
the  employment  by  friction  of  a  single  drachm  of  mercurial 
ointment,  and  after  the  internal  use  of  a  dose  of  calomel : 
tod  were  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing  in  corroboration  of 
this  fact,  the  writer  might  detail  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
vesicular  eruption  that  lately  came  under  his  notice,  which 
occurred  in  an  adult  patient  to  whom  had  been  administered 
eight  grains  of  calomel.  The  vesicles  &rst  appeared,  and 
were  confined,  chiefly  about  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of' 
the  chest  and  on  the  chin ;  they  were  of  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary split  pea,  of  a  pale  or  rather  light  gray  colour,  unac- 
companied with  inflammation  or  fever,  and  strongly  resembled 
the  eruption  described  by  Dr.  VVillan,  in  his  fourth  order  of 
Cutaneous  Diseases."^  The  serous  fluid  they  contained  wan 
discharged  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  the  excoriated 
surface  readily  healed.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  inter- 
nal as  well  as  external  use  of  mercury,  even  in  small  quanti- 
ty, will,  in  certain  habits,  give  origin  to  the  mercurial  ery- 


*  Tid^CvLiMu  Diseases ;  qrder  Balte,  III.  Genus,  sp.  i^. 
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thema,  yet  a  careful  exaiDinatioii  of  wliat  has  been  written 
on  Djc  Hiiliject  seems  to  warrant  tliGGonrliisionthat  thbform 
of  disease  IHsch,  in  a  ^reat  majorily  of  iiiRtaiireay  from  mer- 
cury externally  applied.  If  this  opinion  be  well  fonnded,  it 
presents  strong  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
nal use  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy. 

That  the  corrosive  sublimate,  of  all  mercurial  prepara- 
tions, soonest  affects  the  system  and  arrests  the  action  of 
the  venereal  virus,  is  a  truth  grounded  ui)oa  the  concur- 
ring r\;icrience  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners. 

1 1  is  hul  [in)per  to  state,  that  the  preparation  of  mercurj 
now  rocomniciidcci,  has  been  employed  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  llio  private  practice  of  Doctor  Hosack,  and 
during  his  atl(  ik::iiico  nt  the  New- York  State  Prison,  New- 
York  llospitnl,  and  tVe  Ainis-lioii^e  of  this  city,  as  physi- 
cian of  truHc  i[istiluti»)r:.s.  ii  lias  invariably  been  found  to 
be  tlic  rcmoii}'  In.st  calcnlalcd  (kW  ilic  reiiioval  of  Jiics  vene- 
rea, both  in  its  ;;ri:iiary  and  sn.-diuijry  sla^os  ;  ;:nd  uol  a  sin- 
gle case  is  rcrol!t*ctcd  in  v.liit.li  tlie  cure  has  not  been  per- 
manent. Those  injnrioua  cfilcts  n'»c:i  tlie  slor.iacli  and  bowelg, 
whicli  arc  so  iwv.cli  apprc!;endt.HK  were  avoiJed  by  a  cautious 
employment  of  tlic  medicine,  and  by  a  dnc  consideration  of 
tlic  |>ccnliariti('S  in  the  coi^iitilntion  and  state  of  the  patient. 
From  this  form  of  nicicury,  siilivailon  scarcely  ever  was  in- 
duced;  and  while  under  iis  iii!-nence,  tlie  employment  of 
the  decoct,  gnaiac.  et  s?arsiiparil.  was  found  to  be  an  cxcel- 
fent  auxiliary  in  recent  cases  ;  and  in  the  secondary  stage  of 
tiie  disease,  \rl:cre  the  patient  had  lieen  neglected,  or  when 
improprieties  in  the  cure  iiad  been  committed,  it  was  almost 
indispensable. 

Tiiough  satisfied  that  the  oxynuiriate  of  mcrCurj  possess- 
ed full  claims  to  the  title  of  a  powerful  anti  venereal  remedy, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  testimony  published  in  its  favour,  and 
ft*om  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  result  of  several  causes  in 
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which  it  had  been  employed ;  with  the  view  of  more  (nWj 
determioiog  so  important  a  matter,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far 
aB  practicable,  whether  the  objections  which  have  been 
stated  against  it,  particularly  those  of  the  distinguished  Mr- 
John  Pearson,  were  founded  in  reality,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  writer,  the  use  of  the  corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  was 
adopted  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1811,  in  the  New-York 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  John  C  Cheesman,  the  then  house  sur- 
geon. From  the  extensive  charity  which  this  excellent 
tostitutioo  affi>rded,  there  was  abundant  opportunity  of 
seeing  almost  every  form  of  this  disease,  from  the  more  mild 
to  the  most  aggravated ;  cases  of  recent  infection  and  those 
of  long  standing.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  histo- 
ries of  a  great  variety  of  cases,  a  selection  was  made  of 
several  of  those  patients  who  were  affected  with  the  primary, 
and  of  others  labouring  under  the  secondary  stages  of  this 
disease.  The  corrosive  sublimate  was.  given  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  form  of  the  spirituous  solution,  and  in  other 
instances  made  into  pills ;  the  decoction  of  guaiacum  and 
aarsaparilla  was  employed  as  an  auxiliary,  and  occasional  re- 
course was  had  to  the  application  of  the  lunar  caustic  ;  but 
the  external  use  of  every  preparation  of  mercury  was  omit* 
ted.  In  no  one  instance  were  unpleasant  effects  produced 
by  the  action  of  this  mercurial  salt ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  efficacy  of  thii 
remedy,  the  result  of  these  several  cases  was  attended  ^vith 
complete  success. 

To  multiply  further  arguments,  or  ofier  additional  proofs 
In  favour  of  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  mercury  does  not 
seem  necessary.  It  may  be  confidently  pronounced  a 
safe,  convenient,  and  efficacious  remedy  in  lues  venerea. 
How  &r  a  too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  force  of  authority 
may  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  that  want  of  confidence  in 
the  virtues  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  of  that  appro- 

VOL  IV.  3  T 
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bension  o(  iti  pernicious  qualities  wliick  at  present  prevail 
among  many  praclilionerst  it  is  im|)ossible  to  ascertain.  It 
is  evident  t)iat  the  ojiinionb  of  Mr.  Pearson  are  those  chieflj 
which  have  been  adopted  and  reiterated  by  every  subsequent 
writer  who  has  op|)osed  ttie  use  of  this  mercurial  combina- 
tion. But  the  success  attendant  upon  the  administration  of 
the  oxy muriate  of  mercury  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  those  who  liave  denied  its  eflt 
cacy.  U|)on  the  successful  result  of  the  cases  of  lues 
venerea  which  existed  in  the  New- York  Hospital  in  1811, 
the  corrosive  sublimate  again  became  the  principal  anti-ve* 
uereal  remedy  in  that  extensive  establishment.  This  form 
of  mercury  since  that  period,  has  also  been  in  general  use  in 
the  New-York  Alms-hou^e,  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  its 
different  stages  ;  and  in  most  instances  it  is  now  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  by  :he  physicians  of  the  City  Dispensary. 
Tiie  observation  and  experience  of  the  writer  during  the 
last  three  years,  in  a  numbe-  of  unequivocal  cases  of  lues 
venerea,  have  tended  to  corrolmrate  the  favourable  opinion 
he  formerly  expressed, ^^  and  induce  him  to  recommend  with 
increased  confidence  a  more  extended  application  of  this 
preparation  of  mercury. 

Various  are  the  forms  in  which  the  corrosive  sublimate 
has  been  used  in  the  different  stages  of  lues  venerea,  and  in 
other  disorders  indicating  an  alterative  course  of  remedies. 
Its  external  application,  in  the  foim  of  ointment,  has  been 
recommended   by  some ;    but   against    tiiis   practice  many 


*  Vide  An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Mercury  :  embracing  its  Medical 
History,  Curative  ction,  and  .buse  in  iyertain  DiseaMes.  AVw-ForA?,  1811. 
The  present  oommunieation,  and  a  former  one  on  the  same  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  Register  for  ">  pril  :  813,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
collegiate  exercise  just  mentioDed,  though  now  in  some  parts  enlarged  and 
perhaps  somewhat  improved* 
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forcible  objections  might  be  brought.  The  internal  use  of 
the  spirituous  solution  of  Turner,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
ardent  spirits  to  the  mercurial  salt  was  remarkably  small, 
has  justly  been  accused  as  the  source  of  much  mischief. 
Tae  formula  of  Van  Swieten  deserves  a  decided  preference ; 
for  the  muriated  quicksilver  dissolved  in  spirits  and  exhibited 
in  doses  limited  to  the  quantity  of  one  eighth  of  a  grain, 
two,  or,  at  most,  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  seldom 
produces  the  least  nausea,  or  any  derangement  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels. 

The  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  common  brandy,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of  the 
liquid,  is  a  valuable  and  convenient  preparation  for  delicate 
children.  It  may  be  given  with  the  greatest  safety,  in  a 
little  sweetened  water,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  drops 
to  a  child  of  one  year,  and  repeated  three  times  a  day ;  and 
to  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old  six  or  eight  drops  three 
times  a  day.  After  its  employment  two  or  three  days  the 
dose  may  be  increased  to  ten  or  twelve  drops. 

A  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  common  dis- 
tilled water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  muriated  ammo- 
nia, (sal  ammoniac,)  is  also  a  judicious  and  safe  pharmaceuti- 
cal combination. 

But  the  best  form  of  administering  the  corrosive  sublimate 
is  that  in  which  this  mercurial  salt,  united  by  solution  with 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  made  into  a  mass  with  the  crumb 
of  wheat  bread,  and  then  divided  into  pills. 

]Bb*  Oxymuriat.  Hydrarg. 
Muriat.  Ammon.  aa  gr.  xv. 
Aq.  distillat.  vel.  font.  Siss.  Solutioni  addatur 
Panis  medul.  sic.  q.  s. 
Ut  fiat  ma&sa,  in  pil.  cxx.  dividends* 
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Kverj  pill  in  tliis  {irescription  contaiua,  if  the  materials 
be  imiroriiily  coniliinecl,  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  The  dose  can  therefore  easily  be  regu-  ^ 
lated  with  the  rreatest  accuracy.  Of  these  pills  one  ia  to  be 
taken  every  night  and  morning,  though,  in  some  aggravated 
cases,  another  pill  may  be  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  day 
with  additional  advantage.  In  this  manner  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  this  preparation  of  mercury  will,  in  ordinary  cases, 
be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  in  the  more  severe  form 
of  lues  venerea  the  additional  eigiith  of  a  grain.  Instances 
may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  administer  half  a 
grain  daily.  Mr.  Bell  has  given  a  grain  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate  divided  in  four  or  five  doses,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  continue  tiiis  quantity  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether. 

The  corroBJve  sublimate  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter  of 
a  grain  a  day,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  additional  eighth  of  a 
grain,  in  pills,  may  be  continued  for  a  long  time  without  pro* 
ducing  liie  least  inconvenience  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  with  greater  certainty  and  more  beneficial  effect  than 
the  same  cjuantity  of  this  salt  in  the  form  of  the  spirituous 
solution.  Ti'ie  use  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  ought  to  be 
continued  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  disease,  in  order  more  effectually  to  accomplish  a  radical 
cure. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  oxygenated  muriate 
of  mercury  operates  more  readily  on  the  constitution  than 
any  other  form  of  this  mineral,  and  tliat  even  in  very  small 
quantity  it  soonest  arrests  the  progress  of  venereal  symp- 
toms, and,  by  its  general  action,  eliminates  the  poison  of  the 
disease.  It  deserves  to  be  stated  that  during  the  use  of 
this  preparation,  all  those  precautionary  measures  with  re- 
gard to  diet  and  regimen,  which  are  generally  recommended 
by  writers,  need  not  be  regarded  with  the  same  scrupulous 
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attentioD,  while  in  the  use  of  the  corrosire  sublimate,  as 
during  the  employinent  of  other  mercurial  medicines.  For 
as  the  corrosive  sublimate  rarely  affects,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  salivary  glands,  those  subjected  to  its  use  are 
not  rendered  so  susceptible  to  the  inSuence  of  cold,  and  the 
physician  is  seldom  under  the  necessity  of  devising  means 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
salivation.  Instances  of  peculiarity  of  constitution  may 
occur  which  require  much  management  and  discretion  in  the 
use  of  this  remedy.  Mr.  Bell  has  observed,  that  opiates 
have  not  the  same  influence  in  preventing  an  undue  action 
of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  which  they  commonly  have  with  other  mercu- 
rial preparations."^  The  limited  experience  of  the  writer 
has  not  in  any  case  corroborated  this  opinion  :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  found  an  occasional  recourse  to  small  quanti- 
ties of  opium  highly  serviceable. 

As  some  one  or  more  articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  in  general  employed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  is  administered,  it  perhaps  would  not  be  irre- 
levant to  examine  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  particular 
confidence.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  of  the  many 
substances  which  have  been  employed  as  auxiliary  re* 
medies,  or  are  now  in  use,  the  lignum  guautci  and  tho 
radix  sarsaparillce  unquestionably  claim  the  first  notice. 
They  are  acknowledged  to  be  useful  during  the  administra-* 
tion  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  in  cases  of  recent  affec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  secondary  symptoms  of  the  disease,  for  the 
removal  of  the  evils  which  have  taken  place  from  the  inju- 
dicious employment  of  mercury,  &c.  their  salutary  operation 
has  been  uniformly  evinced. 


*  Treatoie  on  Gonor.  aad  liOes  Yea*  i9L9»  p*  24|. 
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The  compound  decoction  of  guaiacum  and   sarBaparilla 
may  readily  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

Iga.  Raaur.  ligni  guaiac. 

Uad.  sai'sapar.  (iss.e  aa.  |^i. 
Coq.  in  aq.  font  Ibiij.  ad    Ibij* 

Of  this  decoction  the  above  quantity,  taken  waroriy  ought 
to  be  drunk  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  Of  its  efiects  as 
a  powerful  alterative  for  the  removal  of  some  of  the  most 
painful  symptoms  of  lues  venerea  and  obstinate  cutaneous 
aflTections,  iiulubitabic  evidence  exists  in  the  pages  of  the  old 
and  in  tiose  of  the  most  eminent  modern  authors.^ 
During  a  period  of  more  than  forty-five  years  its  virtues 
for  these  purposes  liave  been  tested  in  the  practice  of  that 
learned  niu!  ilisti!}£inisi:e(l  physician,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  and 
for  nioro  t.'jun  twenty  yoars  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  David 
Ilosack.  It.i  s:iUili\ry  projx^rlies  appear  to  be  owing  chiefly 
to  the  ciener.il  excilcnicnl  wliich  il  produces  and  to  its 
action  as  a  diapliorotic.  ^\  Iicn  had  recourse  to,  while  in 
the  use  of  mercury,  particulaily  in  the  treatment  of  those 
cases  '.vlierc  il:e  diftcairc  h  of  lonj^  continuance,  it  proves  emi- 
nently r.hoful  by  pronioti.'iu;  llic  iiatural  tendency  which  the 
corrosivo  sublimate  possesses  to  increase  the  cuticular  dis- 
chai  ce. 

The  co.npounil  ihcoclion  of  the  guaiacum  may  be  taken 
with  snccchs  for  Uj^  roiiovjil  of  many  of  the  morbid  effects 
produced  by  the  ii»ipro;>ci'  employment  of  the  different  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  Jiiid  for  restoring  the  constitution  to 
its  wonted  vigour.     The  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  Rob  Anf^'Sij})hUUiqv€,j  for  wliich  so  enormous  a  consi- 


•   Vide  AphrwlJBiacus,  Ed.  Boerhaavii.    Also,  Hunter,  BeU,  ke. 
t  Vide  M'Xeven's   Vccount  of  the  Kobof  L«ffaete«r,m  New-York  Med- 
5»hd  PUil.  tlQurnaJ,  t»L  3.  p.  ^5. 
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deration  is  demanded,  may  with  confidence  be  attributed 
principallj  to  the  sarsaparilla  which  enters  into  its  compo' 
sition. 

As  the  local  effects  which  arise  from  the  venereal  virus 
depend  upon  constitutional  irritation,  or  the  action  of  lues 
venerea  upon  the  constitution,  these  effects  in  most  cases 
are  to  be  permanently  removed  by  those  remedies  only 
which  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  whole  system. 
But  the  consideration  of  the  local  applications  best  cal- 
culated as  elBcient  auxiliaries  for  the  removal  of  these  con- 
sequences is  at  present  purposely  omitted. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS. 


vr. 

Case  of  Hydatids  in  the  Uteeus.    By  Dr.  Jonathan 

Eights,  Albany. 

About  the  20th  of  April  last,  I  was  requested  to  visit 
Mrs.  C  ■  ,  when  she  gave  me  the  following  account  of  her 
situation  and  complaints.  She  is  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  has  been  the  mother  of  three  living  children,  and  has  had 
two  abortions,  of  which  one  was  at  the  period  of  three  months, 
and  the  other  about  seven  months  after  conception.  During 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  IU13,  she  experienced  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  of  which  she  perfectly  recovered  by  the 
first  of  August,  at  which  time  she  supposed  herself  pregnant, 
and  during  the  Grst  four  months,  experienced  the  usual  symp- 
toms, such  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  faintings,  (to  which  she 
had  been  subject  in  former  pregnancies,)  a  swelling  of  the 
breasts,  and  a  gradual  enlargement  of  tfie  abdomen.  When 
about  six  months  advance*!,  shis  became  alarmed  at  ^her 
condition,  not  having  discovered  any  motion  of  the  foetus, 
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and  experiencing  also  a  heaviness  and  bearing  down  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  this  situation  she  continued 
until  the  ensuing  April,  except  that  the  heaviness  increased 
and  her  health  evidently  declined.  About  the  middle  of 
this  month  she  was  seized  with  a  discharge  from  the  vagina 
of  a  bloody  matter,  which  was  evacuated  with  a  sudden 
gush.  These  discharges  occurred  every  day,  and,  at  last^ 
became  so  frequent,  that  she  was  seldom  free  from  tbem* 
She  had  no  pain  except  in  the  right  side,  and  this  waa  most 
severe  at  the  period  of  the  discharges.  On  examining  the 
patient  externally,  I  could  not  discover  any  inequalitiea  or 
hardness  in  the  abdomen,  but  a  uniform  surface,  with  the  bulk 
of  a  woman  when  about  seven  months  advanced  id  pregnancy^ 
On  examination,  per  vnginanu  the  uterus  was  found  loir 
down  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  oa  tinc;e  so  far  opened  as  to  ad- 
mit the  tip  of  the  fore  finger.  Tiie  uterus,  which  appeared 
to  be  ill  led  with  some  soft  substance,  was  completely  dis- 
tended. Mrs.  C was  at  this  time  troubled  with  a  vio- 
lent cough  and  night  sweats,  and  complained  of  a  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  a  great  degree  of  thirst,  although  the  quantity  of 
urine  evacuated  was  not  less  than  usual.  Her  countenance 
was  sunk  and  her  spirits  greatly  depressed.  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  her  of  the  necessity  of  not  permitting  herself 
jio  be  thus  affected,  and  flattered  her  with  the  hopes  of  a 
favourable  termination,  intimating  at  the  same  time  my  sus- 
picion that  the  uterus  contained  hydatids. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  cough,  I  administered  the  common 
pectoral  mixture,  and  to  restore  her  appetite  and  restrain  the 
night  sweat,  1  gave  the  sulph.  acid,  diiut. :  by  the  use  of  these 
remedies,  these  symptoms  were  relieved.  I  then  ordered  the 
tinct.  mur.  ferr.  gtt.  xij.  ter  in  die.  This  medicine  was  per- 
sisted in  until  the  12th  of  May,  at  which  period  I  was  again 
requested  to  visit  her.  She  then  informed  me  that  the 
watery  discharges  had  ceased  for  some  time,  but  that  she 
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had  discharged  during  the  day  some  small  clots  of  blood ; 
that  she  had  regular  pains,  with  much  bearing  down,  and 
these  increased  in  frequency,  and  that  she  felt  much  as  in 
former  labours,  except  that  the  pains  were  more  rending: 
her  abdomen  had  somewhat  increased  in  bulk  and  hardness. 
On  examination,  I  found  the  os  uteri  dilating,  and  ascertained 
that  the  substance  in  the  uterus  was  soft  and  very  tender, 
the  finger  meeting  with  little  resistance. 

In  the  evening  I  again  saw  her ;  the  pains  had  become 
more  severe,  and,  on  introducing  my  hand,  I  found  the  os 
uteri  much  dilated,  and  it  met  th^  contents  of  the  uterus, 
which,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  away,  broke,  and  on  exami- 
nation I  found  the  part  thus  discharged  to  be  hydatids,  at- 
tached to  some  pulp  like  albumen.  The  pains  continuing, 
she  discharged  about  a  gallon  of  hydatids,  differing  from  the 
largeness  of  a  pullet's  egg  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  After  the 
discharge,  she  felt  free  from  pain ;  there  was  little  or  no 
evacuation  from  the  uterus,  but  about  the  third  day  she  be- 
came uneasy  and  feverish,  and  shortly  after  had  a  copious  se- 
cretion of  milk.  She  is  now  recovering  (June)  as  well  as 
any  woman  who  has  been  confined  in  child-birth.  Her 
countenance,  which  was  considerably  distorted,  has  become 
natural,  her  abdomen  is  completely  reduced  to  its  natural 
size,  and  her  appetite  is  returning.  I  have  directed  her  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  tiuct.  mur.  ferr.  both  as  a  tonic  and 
to  destroy  any  remains  of  liydatids ;  being  firmly  convinced 
that  this  medicine  has  been  the  principal  means  of  destroy- 
ing these  singular  animals. 

July  28.  The  patient  is  now  in  perfect  health. 
'  vot.  IT.  3  w 
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Art.  I.  CoLLECTiOiVs  of  the  New-York  Historical  So- 
ciBTr,  for  the  year  1 J514.  P'olume  second.  New- York. 
Van  Winkle  and  Wiley.     Cvo.  pp.  35R. 

Catalogue  of  the  Books,  TraciSj  Newspapers,  Maps, 
ChartHj  I 'ienSf  Portraits^  and  Manuscripts,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  New-Yokk  PIistorical  Societv.  New- 
York,  II vo.  pp.  130. 

TiiK  appearance  of  a  second  volume  of  these  CoIIectioos 
so  sliortly  afler  llie  publication  of  the  first,*  speaks  favour- 
ably of  tiic  propessive  condition  of  the  New- York  Uistori- 
cal  S«M:icty.  That  it  is  proceeding  according  to  the  origi- 
nal doiin  of  its  founders,  and  fulfilling  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  its  friends,  aie  evident  upon  a  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  volumes  with  which  they  have  already  fa- 
voured the  public.  To  collect  and  preserve  whatever  do- 
cuments relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  medical,  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  Slates,  and  particularly 
of  the  state  of  New-York,  is  their  principal  object;  co//a(e- 
val  loj)iiS  of  inferior  consideration  are  not  however  disre- 
cardcd.  It  has  before  been  stated  that  the  New- York  His- 
toriral  Society  was  encouraged  to  this  undertaking  by  the 
laudable  and  successful  efforts  of  Belknap,  Eliot,  Miuot, 
Sullivan,  Tiiachcr,  and  the  other  distinguished  projectors  of 
a  similar  institution  in  Massachusetts.  Long  may  these 
associations  continue  emulous  of  that  renown  which  is  sure 

*  8ce  Register,  vol.  2.  p.  42? 
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to  attend  the  cultivation  of  the  best  interests  of  science 
and  literature. 

The  prefatory  matter  of  the  volume  now  before  us  con- 
tains some  particulars  concerning  the  present  state  of  the 
association,  a  list  of  the  honorary  and  resident  members, 
and  the  interesting  memorial^  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  De 
Witt  Clintoq,  drawn  up  in  behalf  of  the  society,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1813-14.  It  is 
gratifying  to  add,  that  this  able  and  manly  appeal  to  the  libe- 
rality of  that  enlightened  body  was  not  made  in  vain :  for 
promoting  the  important  objects  of  the  society  the  munifi- 
cent grant  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated 
at  the  last  session  of  the  state  legislature.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  the  separate  papers  which  compose  the  body  of  the 
■work. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Benefits  of  Civil  History^  delivered  be- 
fore the  New-York  Historical  Society j  Dec,  6,   1810. 
By  Hugh  Williamsony  M.  D.  LL.  D.  &c. 

Dr.  Williamson,  who  is  familiarly  known  as  the  historian 
of  North  Carolina,  takes,  in  the  present  discourse,  a  short 
but  interesting  view  of  the  principal  circumstances  which 
formerly  caused  so  small  a  share  of  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  historical  knowledge :  having  noticed  the 
general  neglect  among  ancient  nations  to  preserve  authentic 
records  of  their  events,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  and 
incorrectness  with  which  the  occurrences  of  former  times 
are  related,  even  by  the  best  ancient  writers,  he  dwells  upon 
the  pleasure  and  advantages  which  arise  from  the  study  of 
civil  history,  and  points  out  its  importance  as  a  mean  of  pro- 
moting human  happiness.  We  bear  willing  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  Dr.  Williamson's  Discourse ;  it  is  evidently 
the  result  of  much  reading  and  reflection:  the  concluding 
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parapi-apli,  wliich  ib  all  thai  our  limits  will  permit  us  totrani- 
cribe,  contains  nuggestiona  which  it  is  hoped  have  not  been 
matie  in  vain. 

"  Tlir  more  caiifie  we  have  to  lament  the  genera!  defects  in 
anrirnt  hisUir} ,  aiui  the  more  cause  we  have  to  complain  that  there 
is  hardly  a  country  on  the  lace  of  the  earth  whose  ori-nnal  settle- 
mi.nt  and  consequent  pro«{rpss  can  be  discovered,  the  more  indusr 
Irious  this  socifty  shouhl  lie  to  preserve  a  small  sectioo  of  the 
gloU>,  or  Ihr  scttlcinieiit  and  proirrrss  of  a  small  colony  from  the 
grrat  tomb  of  obliviofi.  U  is  not  oiily  our  duty  to  have  it  faitlir 
fiilly  reconh'd,  how  Ibis  part  of  the  world  was  settled  by  civil- 
ized nu:n,  but  alt^o  to  show  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means, 
the  inhabitants  increased  in  useful  knowledge  and  virtue ;  for  it 
is  not  t*  be  qnestioned.  that  a  s;rcat  proportion  of  the  first  settlers 
had  but  a  small  t;han'  of  leaniini;;  and  some  of  their  chief  offi- 
cers were  very  deficient  in  virtne.  Posterity  will  take  little  in- 
tenst  in  knouiiiir  tliut  the  inhabitants  may  have  doubled  their 
Dumber  in  twenty  years;  but  they  may  be  desirous  to  know  by 
what  means  the  subjt>cts  had  obtained  such  a  decree  of  informa- 
tion, toward  the  end  of  the  eiiihteenth  century,  as  to  understand 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  contend  successfully  for  their 
riffhts.  Posterity  will  expect  to  be  informed,  and  it  will  be  your 
duty  f.uthfull}  to  record,  vliat  steps  were  taken  in  this  eventful 
epoch,  about  the  be«;iii:iin<r  of  the  niiirtpcnth  century,  to  promote 
virUie  and  the  ircneral  stock  of  knowlednje  amons:  the  people.  It 
was  obs(Mve'l  by  a  irveat  pliilanthropibt,  that  fewer  criminals  are 
inctrcerated  in  Scotland  or  in  Switzerland  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  The  reason  he  assio:ns  for  this  difference  is,  that  the 
common  people  in  Scotland  and  Switzerland  are  more  ^renerally  in- 
structed than  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
are  more  »jenerally  tautht  to  read,  and  arc  taught  the  principles 
of  the  christian  reli;:^iou,  the  foundation  of  good  morals.  His 
reasonins;  on  this  subject  was  doubtless  correct.  For  ia;norance  is 
the  fruitful  parent  of  vice;  and  the  man  who  knows  his  duty  is 
most  likely  to  attend  to  it.    In  this  critical  period,  it  will  tlierefori- 
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be  the  duty  of  government  to  multiply  the  means  of  instruction; 
it  will  be  their  duty  to  see  that  every  citizen  is  tauj°;ht  to  read,  at 
whatever  expense  that  way  be  done ;  and  you  will  take  a  plea- 
sure, for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  recording  the  fact.  Posterity 
may  be  dedrous  to  know,  and  it  will  be  your  duty  to  record, 
whether  men  in  public  trust,  instructed  as  they  are  by  ancient 
history,  and  by  the  recent  fate  of  European  republics,  had  been 
careful  to  check  the  dangerous  progress  of  internal  faction;  to 
preserve  peace;  to  cultivate  harmony  among  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  to  retain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  sister  repub- 
lics." 

A  Discourse^  delivered  before  the  New-York  Historical  So- 
eietjii  on  the  6th  December,  1811.  By  the  Hon,  De  Will 
Clinton^  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society, 

^  '*  As  it  is  not  uninteresting,  and  is  entirely  suitable  to  this 
oGcasion,"  observes  Mr.  Clinton,  '^  I  shall  present  a  general, 
geographical,  politicat,  and  historical  view  of  the  red  men 
who  inhabited  this  state  before  us ;  and  this  I  do  the  more 
willingly,  from  a  conviction  that  no  part  of  America  con- 
tained a  people  which  will  furnish  more  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  more  useful  instruction ;  which  will  display  the 
energies  of  the  human  character  in  a  more  conspicuous  man- 
ner, whether  in  light  or  in  shade,  in  the  exhibition  of  great 
virtues  and  talents,  or  of  great  vices  and  defects." 

A  subject  so  replete  wilh  pleasure  and  instruction,  as  a 
faithful  account  of  the  aborigines  of  this  state  unquestion- 
ably is,  must  naturally  excite  the  highest  expectations 
when  treated  of  by  one  possessed  of  the  acknowledged 
abilities  of  the  author  of  this  Discourse.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly read  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  the  present 
production  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  rejoice  to  Gnd  committed 
to  so  able  a  pen  the  depicting  the  character  of  a  people, 
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in  evoiy  Ie^|)e(:t  the  most  remarkable  of  tbe  savage  tribes 
of  North  America.  A  better  and  more  efllectual  means 
of  rf:riitiii.;  th';  uiijiist  ami  illiberal  aspersions  of  Rayml, 
BiifFun,  llfibertson,  ami  others  on  the  aborigines  of  this 
country,  could  nut  have  been  resorted  to,  than  the  one 
choice n  on  the  prcnent  orca^tion. 

Than  the  Confederates,-^  no  people  of  whom  we  read 
have  been  more  eloquent  in  debate,  or  more  daring  in  the 
field  ;  and  had  fame  been  just  to  their  memory,  their  repu- 
tation would  have  rivalled  that  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Vixore  fortes  ante  As:amrmnona 
IMulti  :  std  onirics  illacrymabilcs 
irrgeiitur  igijotiquc  longa 
rs  octc,  carriit  quia  vate  sacro. 

Horace. 
Mr.  Clinton  liiis  furnished  many  interesting  and  circum- 
stantial details  concerniiii^  the  territorial  limits  of  this  ex- 
traordinary people  ;  tiieir  habits,  manners,  domestic  eco- 
nomy, &c.  &c.  but  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  discourse  itself.  We  rannot,  however,  forego  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  enriching  the  pages  of  the  Register 
with  the  following  extracts. 

"  Tlu'  Conft  derates,"  sajs  iMr.  Clinton,  *"•  had  proceeded  fav 
ju} ontl  tlio  first  rlotr.cut  of  all  associations,  that  of  combinalion 
into  fainilirs ;  \in\  had  their  villai^es,  their  tribts,  their  nations, 
and  their  coJi!Vd."racy ;  but  they  liad  not  advanced  beyond  the 
first  stiVnC  oi'  i;oven  tiiciit.     They  were  destitute  of  an  executive 


*  TliP  Confederates  were  aho  denomimled,  by  the  English,  the  Five  Nations 
lUe  Six  Nation' ;  hy  the  Frcnc!:,  the  Iroquois;  by  the  Dutch,  the  Maqii3s,orM<i- 
bakuaiic;  by  the  Southern  Indians,  the  Massawomacs;  by  themselve?,  the  Mic- 
jLori:.  or  Mingoian«,  andfonctisn'.n  the  A2anu«chion,or  United  People;  their ccc- 
!t\ierary  t»,.>y  styUI  iMe  Kenunclioni.--*t'r  fAc  Diicoursr.  p,  4J. 
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aad  judiciary  to  execute  the  determinations  of  their  councils ; 
and  their  government  was  therefore  merely  advisory,  and  with- 
out a  coercive  principle.  The  respect  which  was  paid  to  their 
chiefs,  and  the  general  odium  that  attached  to  disobedience,  reiH 
dered  the  decisions  of  their  legislatures,  for  a  long  series  of  time 
of  as  much  validity  as  if  they  had  been  enforced  by  an  execu- 
tive arm. 

"  They  were  originally  divided  into  five  nations,  the  Mohawks, 
the  Oncidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senekas.  lo 
1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  who  lived  on  the  back  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  who  had  formed  a  deep  and  general  conspiracy  to  exter- 
minate the  whites,  were  driven  from  their  country,  were 
adopted  by  the  Iroquois  as  a  sixth  nation,  and  lived  on  lauds  be- 
tween the  Oneidas  and  Onondagas,  assigned  to  them  by  the  for- 
mer.* 

"  The  Mohawks  had  four  (owns  afid  one  small  village,  situated 
on  or  near  the  fertile  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  po- 
sition of  the  first  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schoharie  Creek 
and  Mohawk  River,  and  the  others  were  farther  to  the  west.  This 
nation,  from  their  propinquity  to  the  settlements  of  the  whites, 
from  their  martial  renown  and  military  spirit,  have,  like  Holland, 
frequently  given  their  name  to  the  whole  confederacy,  which  is 
often  denominated  the  Mohawks  in  the  annals  of  those  days ;  and 
it  may  be  found  em[)loypd  in  the  pages  of  a  celebrated  periodi- 
cal writer  of  Great  Britian,  for  the  purpose  of  the  most  exquisite 
humour.f  This  nation  was  always  held  in  the  greatest  venera- 
tion by  its  associates.  At  the  important  treaty  of  1768,  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  by  Sir  William  Johuson,  they  were  declared  by  the 
other  nations  *'  the  true  old  heads  of  the  confederacy. "f  The 
Oneidas  had  tlieir  principal  scat  on  the  south  of  the  Oneida 
Lake,  the  Onondagas  near  the  Ooondega,  and  the  Cayugas  near 


*  Smith's  New-Vork,  p.  46.    Douglas'  Summary,  p.  243. 
t  Spectator. 

X  The  proceedings  of  this  treaty  were  never  published.    I  have  seen  them  in 
maanscript,  iu  the  possession  of  the  lale  Vice  Presideut  Clinton. 
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the  Oyima  Lakf.     The  (jriiicipal  villaf^c  of  the  Seaekas  wag 
nrar  Ih*:  (iiajc'ssscc  River,  ahout  twenty  milcB  from   Iroodequoit 
Bay.     Kach  nation  was  rliv  iflrd  into  three  tribes ;  the  Tortoise, 
the  IJcar,  and  the  Wolf;  and  each  villai^e  was,  like  the  cities  of 
the  Tiiitid  Ncthi  rland.sa distinct  republic, and  its conceros were 
inanaircd  by  its  |jnrtlcular  cliiefsJ  *     Their  exterior  relations,  ge» 
neral  iiiteie»it»«,  and  national  affairs,  were  conducted  and  super- 
lutrMided  by  a  «;n;at  council,  as8«^nibled  annually  in  Onondaga,  the 
central  canton,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  each  republic;  and 
ei^lity  sachems  were  frecjucntly  convened  at  this  national  assem- 
bl} .     It  took  cojrnizance  of  the  great  questions  of  war  and  peace ; 
of  tin-  '.itruirs  of  the  tributary  nations,  and  of  their  negotiations 
with  the  French  atid  Knglibh  colonics.      All  their  proceedings 
were  conducted  with  great  (ktliberation,  and  were  distinguished 
for  order,  decorum,  and  solemnity.     In  eloquence,  in  dignity,  and 
in  all  the  characteristics  of  profound  policy,  they  surpassed  aa 
assembly  of  f«*udal  barons,  ami  were  perhaps  not  far  inferior  to 
the  gn*at  Amphyctionic  Council  of  Greece.     Dr.  Robertson,  who 
has  eviuc(Ml,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  strong  propensity  to  de- 
grade America  btilow  ils  just  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation,  was 
compelled  to  qualify  the  generality  of  his  censures  in  relation  to 
its  political  intlitntions,  by  sayin:j,  "If  weexce|)t  the  celebrated 
league  which  unitc<l  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada  into  a  federal 
republic,  we  can  discern   few  such   traces  of  political  wisdom 
among  the  rude  American  tribes  as  discover  any  great  degree  of 
foresight  or  extent  of  intellectual  abilities.''t 

"  A  distinguished  feature  in  the  character  of  the  confederates, 
was  an  exalted  spirit  of  liberty,  wliicli  revolted  with  equal  indig- 
natiim  at  domestic  or  foreign  control.  "We  are  born  free, 
(said  Garangula  in  his  admirable  speech  to  the  governor  general 
of  Canada,)  we  neither  depend  on  Ononthio,  or  Corlear,"  on 
France,  or  on  England.  Baron  Lahontan,  who  opeidy  avowed 
his  utter  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  them,  is  candid  enough  to 


*  See  Cliarlpvoix,  Colden.  &c. 

f  Robertson's  America,  vol.  J .  p.  43?- 
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ickoowledge,  that  "  they  laugh  at  the  menaces  of  kings  and  go- 
Teroors,  for  they  have  no  idea  of  d(  pendence ;  nay,  the  very 
word  is  to  them  insupportable.      They  look  upon  themselves  as 
sovereigns,  accountable  to  none  but  God  alone,  whom  they  call 
the  Great  Spirit/'    They  admitted  of  no  hereditary  dbtinctions. 
The  office  of  sachem  was  the.  re  ward  of  personal  merit,  of  great 
wisdom,  or  commanding  eloquence ;  of  distinguished  services  in 
the  cabinet  or  in  the  field.    It  was  conferred  by  silent  and  gene- 
ral consent,  as  the  spontaneous  tribute  due  to  eminent  worth ;  and 
it  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  steady  and  faithful  cultivation 
of  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  procured  it.    No  per- 
sonal slavery  was  permitted  :*  their  captives  were  either  killed 
or  adopted  as  a  portion  of  the  nation.     The  children  of  the  chiefs 
were  encouraged  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  their  sires,  and  were 
frequently  elevated  to  the  dignities  occupied  by  their  progenia 
tors.    From  this  source  has  riRen  an  important  error  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  privileged  orders  among  the  confederates. 
There  is  a  striking  similitude  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Confederates,  not  only  in  their  martial  spirit  and  rage  for  cou« 
quest,  but  In  their  treatment  of  the  conquered.      Like  the  Ro- 
mans, they  not  only  adopted  individuals,  but  incorporated  the 
remnant  of  their  vanquished  enemies  into  their  nation,  by  which 
they  continually  recruited  their  population,  exhausted  by  endless 
and  wasting  wars,  and  were  enabled  to  continue  their  career  of 
victory  and  desolation :  if  their  unhappy  victims  hesitated  or  re- 
fused, they  were  compelled  to  accept  of  the  honour  of  adoption. 
The  Hurons  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  in  1056,  knowins;  no  other 
way  to  save  themselves  from  destruction,  solicited  admission  into 
the  canton  of  the  Mohawks,  and  were  accepted ;  but,  at  the  in- 
stance of  ihe  French,  they  declined  their  own  proposal.    On  this 
occasion  the  Mohawks  continued  their  ravages,  and  com[)ened 
acquiescence :  they  sent  thirty  of  their  warriors  to  Q^nebec,  who 
took  them  away,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  general;  he,  in 


^  Golden,  vol.  l.p.  11. 
▼OL.  IV.  3  I 
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bet,  not  daring  Ui  lefoie,  ■Oer  htTiog  addieiied  him  ift  tteM- 
lowiof  teraw  of  bold  defiance ;  which  caoDOt  but  bring  to  Mrie- 
collectioQ  dnuiar  ioitaooet  of  Bomaa  spirit,  wliea  Roaa  m 
free.*  **  Lift  up  thy  arm  Oiioiithlo»  and  alkm  thy  cUMrb, 
whom  thou  boldeit  pieiaed  to  thj  botom,  to  depart ;  finr  if  thqr 
aregidltj  of  any  fanpnideace,  haTe  featon  U>  dread,  leatincotdiig 
tochMtilethea^my  UowsMloDthybead.''  Like  the  Roattii, 
also,  tliey  treajted  their  vasial  natiooa  with  extreme  ri^ooi:  If 
there  were  any  delay  b  the  render  of  the  annual  irilNil^  onlitaiy  I 
execution  firilowed,  and  tlie  wretched  deliniuenta  frequently  IbA 
re(ii|;e  in  the  hooaet  of  the  EngKsb  to  escape  from  deitnwtloa. 
On  all  public  occasiout  they  took  care  to  demonatrate  thqirnqpe- 
riority  and  dominion,  and  at  all  timet  they  called  tlieh  vamalstafn 
awful  account,  if  guilty  of  viokiting  the  ityuDCtioDa  of  the  greit 
council.  At  a  treaty  held  on  the  finrks  of  theDelawan^  inl75e, 
by  the  govemora  of  Pennqrlvania  and  New  Jeney,  wflb  tlie  Sx 
Katloos,  aeveral  claioia  of  the  Mnniejrs,  Wa^i^  atid  other  D^ 
laware  Indiana,  lor  landa  in  the  latter  provinqe,  wen^  u^lfnsted 
and  aadified  under  the  cognizauce  of  the  Confaderatea,  who  o^ 
deied  them  to  delirer  up  their  priaonera,  and  to  be  at  ^eace  with 
the  Engliah,  and  who  Muumed  a  dictatorial  tone,  andapp^lBuredto 
exercise  absolute  authority  over  the  other  ladiaos.f  At  a  foroier 
conference  on  this  subject,  a  Munsey,  or  Minisink  Indian,  had 
spoken  sitting,  not  being  allowed  to  stand,  until  a  Cayuga  Chief 
had  spoken ;  when  the  latter,  thus  expressed  himself  "  I,  who 
am  the  Mingoian,  am  by  this  belt  to  inform  you  that  the  Muoseys 
are  women,  and  cannot  hold  treaties  for  themselyes;  therefore  I 
am  sent  to  inform  you,  that  the  invitation  you  gave  the  Munseys 
is  agreeable  to  us,  the  Six  Nations."    p.  48 — 53. 

"  War  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  this  martial  people,  and 
railitar}"  glory  their  ruling  passion.  Agriculture,  and  the  labo- 
rious drudgery  of  domestic  life  were  left  to  the  women.     The 


*  Heriot's  History  of  Canada,  p.  79.  (This  nmrk  is  a  ompUatkin  frmc^paU^  fim 
Charlevoix.) 
f  Smith's  New-Jeney,  446,  &e. 
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education  of  the  savage  was  solely  directed  to  huotiog  and  War. 
From  his  early  infaacy,  he  was  taught  to  bend  the  bow,  to  point 
die  arrow,  to  hurl  the  tomahawk,  and  to  wield  the  club.  He  was 
instructed  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of  his  enemies  through  the  p  ith* 
kss  and  unexplored  forest ;  to  mark  the  most  distant  indications 
of  danger ;  to  trace  his  way  by  the  appearances  of  the  trees,  and 
by  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  to  endure  fatigue,  and  cold,  and  fa- 
mine, and  every  privation.  He  commenced  his  career  of  blood 
by  hunting  the  wild  beasts  of  the  woods,  and  after  learning  the 
dexterous  use  of  -the  weapons  of  destruction,  he  lifted  his  san* 
guinary  arm  against  his  fellow  creatures.  The  profession  of  a 
warrior  was  conddered  the  most  illustrious  pursuit ;  their  youth 
looked  forward  to  the  time,  when  they  could  march  against  an 
enemy,  with  ail  the  avidity  of  an  epicure  for  the  sumptuous  dsdn* 
ties  of  a  Heliogabaltts.  And  this  martial  ardor  was  continually 
thwarting  the  pacific  counsels  of  the  elders,  and  enthralling  them 
in  perpetual  and  devastating  wars.  With  savages  in  general* 
this  ferocious  propensity  was  impelled  by  a  blind  fury,  and  was 
bat  little  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  skill  and  judgment;  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  Iroquois,  war  was  an  art  All  their  military 
movements  were  governed  by  System  and  policy.  They  never 
attacked  a  hostile  country,  until  they  had  sent  out  spies  to  ex- 
plore and  to  designate  its  vulnerable  points,  and  whenever  they  en- 
camped)  they  observed  the  greatest  circumspection  to  guard 
against  surprise ;  whereas  the  other  savages  only  sent  out  scout 
to  reconnoitre;  but  they  never  went  hr  from  the  camp,  and  is 
they  returned  without  perceiving  any  signs  of  an  enemy,  the 
whole  band  went  quietly  to  sleep,  and  were  often  the  victims  o 
their  rash  confidence."^ 

**  Whatever  superiority  of  force  the  Iroquois  might  have,  they 
never  neglected  the  use  of  stratagems;  they  employed  all  the 
crafty  wiles  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  cunning  of  the  fox,  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger,  and  the  power  of  the  lion,  were  united  in 


*  Coldev,  vol  1.  p.  110.    Heriot,  p.  15. 
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their  conduet  They  pidismd  to  vanquiih  thetr  mamy  by 
takioi;  hkn  off  hit  ^ard;  hj  involrlns  him  in  an  ambiucMe^hj 
fallinp:  upoo  him  io  tlie  hour  of  ileep :  but  wheu  eoBergniciei 
Tendered  it  oeeetaarj  for  them  to  face  htm  ia  the  open  fieldof 
battlci  they  eriiibited  a  courapie  and  cootempl  of  death,whkh 
have  nerer  been  MtrpaMed.**    p.  54— 5. 

**  The  conqueits  aod  military  achievements  of  the  iFoqnrii 
trere  comroentorate  with  their  martial  ardour,  tbefar  thint  Cnr 
glory,  their  sreat  cnurage,  their  invincible  perieveiaoce»  and 
their  poHdeal  talenti.  Their  military  ocurrions  were  exteoded 
as  far  north  as  Hudson^s  Bay.  The  MissisBippt  did  boC  form 
their  western  limits ;  their  power  was  felt  in  the  most  southern 
and  eastern  extreodties  of  the  United  States.  Their  warshavo 
been  8iq>posed,  by  one  writer,  to  have  been  carried  neur  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.*  Aod  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  which 
"was.  probably  written  in  1 608,  describes  them  as  terrible  caanihsli 
to  the  westward,  who  have  destroyed  no  less  thm  two  millioiis  of 
other  savages.**    p.  58* 

<*Tbe  (.4Hifederates  were,  as  celebrated  for  thdr.cikM|tteikp6  aa 
for  their  military  skill  and  political  wisdoni.  FofMilar^w  free 
governments,  have,  in  all  ajses,  been  the  congenial  soil  of  oratory. 
And  it  18,  indeed,  all  important  in  institutions  merely  advisory; 
where  persuasion  roust  supply  the  place  of  coercion;  where  there 
is  no  magistrate  to  execute,  no  military  to  compel;  and  where 
the  only  sanction  of  law  is  the  controlling  power  of  public  opinion. 
£loquence  being,  therefore,  considered  so  essentia),  must  always 
be  a  great  standard  of  personal  merit,  a  certain  road  to  popular 
favour,  and  an  universal  passport  to  public  booours.  These  com* 
bined  inducements  operated  with  powerful  force  on  the  mind  of  the 
Indian ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  oratory  was  studied  with 
as  much  care  and  application  among  the  Confederates  as  it  was 
in  the  stormy  democracies  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  assert  that  there  were,  as  at  Athens  and  Rome,  esta- 

*^  fUHSen*  America,  p,  200^ 
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Wished  schools  and  professioDal  teachers  for  the  purpose;  but  I 
say,  that  it  was  an  attainment  to  -which  they  devoted  themselFes, 
and  to  which  they  bent  the  whole  force  of  their  faculties.  Their 
models  of  eloquence  were  to  be  found  not  in  books,  but  in  the  liTiog 
orators  of  their  local  and  national,  assemblies:  their  children,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  attended  their  council  fires,  in  order  to  ob* 
serve  the  passing  scenes,  and  to  receive  the  lessons  of  wisdom. 
Their  rich  and  vivid  imagery  was  drawn  from  the  sublime  scene- 
ry  of  nature,  and  their  ideas  were  derived  from  the  laborious  opera- 
tions of  their  own  minds,  and  from  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
their  ancient  sages. 

**  The  most  retdarkable  difference  existed  between  the  Confede- 
rates and  tlie  other  Indian  nations,  with  respect  to  eloquence. 
Ton  may  search  in  vain  in  the  records  and  writings  of  the  past, 
or  in  events  of  the  present  times,  for  a  single  model  of  eloquence 
among  the  Algonkins,  the  Abenaquis,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawa- 
nese,  or  any  other  nation  of  Indians,  except  the  Iroquois.  The 
few  scintillations  of  intellectual  light ;  the  faint  glimmerings  of 
genius,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  their  speeches,  are 
evidently  derivative,  and  borrowed  from  the  Confederates." 
p,  70—71. 

The  preceding  quotations  may  furnish  the  reader  with' 
some  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  the  characters  of 
these  "  Romans  of  the  Western  world."  Mr.  Clinton^  with 
no  less  ability,  has  described  the  present  condition  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  pointed  out  the  principal  circumstances 
which  have  caused  them  to  lose  their  formerly  distinguished 
und  elevated  standing. 

*^  The  causes  of  their  degradation  and  diminution,  are  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  their  baneful  communication  with  the  man  of 
Europe  ;  which  has  contaminated  their  morals,  destroyed  their 
'^  population,  robbed  them  of  their  country,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  national  spirit.  Indeed^when  we  consider  that  the  discovery 
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vd  MtttaMOt of  America  hsfe  ezteiniiNted  miyhM  olliie  leA 
Beo,  and  Mlatted  ufoo  tte  MUe. inhabits 
dntnctlvewtn,  capUTltj,  lUnrefy  ipddMttb  wehaire  raoMto 
dndder  al  tbe  gloaoqf  penpecdTa.  and  Hi  appidieiid  that,  in  tke 
Mtribatife  joitfea  of  the  Alinigl»tj,«<tbeieBvbe  80iiie|Udte 
thunder  hi  the  itona  af  Heafeo»  red  with  oncoamiooi  wraih^ 
aome  parteoloiif  doodi  pregoant  with  the  ekineiila  of  dMtnK^ 
tfoDi  leadj  to  bunt  upon  Enropeao  America^  and  fo  eu^opai 
«a  tboee  calamkiee  which  we  have  fo  wantoidj  and  irick»diy  &»• 
ikied  upoD  othen***    p^  84. 

The  diacoarse  concludea  with  a  very  becoming  natieo.  of 
the  Bunerow  renwoa  of  aocieat  fiirtiieatioiiay  (boao  ptJMul 
BMianamita  of  Indian  iogeouitj  aad  hboiir.  The  author 
comidefo  aU  the  hjpotheiea  wliieh  aitribate  thoae  wmfci  aa 
Buropeaaa,  aa  iocorred  and  fuBciftil :  lat,  on  acedmtof  the 
preaeot  mttnber  of  the  wort» ;  2d,  on  accoaat  of  tfcefr  aoti^ 
^t^,  haruig  fnnkr  etitj  appearaooe  been  HtifMt  m-  hmg 
time  before  the  dhcomy  cf  America;  and  finally v^rona 
tlwir  form  and  manner  being  totally  diftrent  fitMJn  Eorope- 
an  fortiBcatioDs,  either  in  aDcient  or  modern  times. 

Upon  tiie  whole,  it  will  readily  appear  that  this  discourse  is 
not  calculated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  present 
curiosity,  but  that  it  lays  claim  to  a  permanent  place  among 
the  contributions  to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge.  Mr. 
Clinton  has  performed  for  the  Confederates  what  Tacitui^ 
Jid  for  the  Germans. 

A  Discourse  delivered  before  tke  New-York  Historical 
Society,  %th  December^  1812,  by  the  Hon.  Gouvemeur 
Morris^  First  Vice  President  of  the  Society. 

The  State  of  New- York  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
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most  important  member  of  the  federal  union :  whether  we  re- 
gard her  numerous  population^  her  commercial  advantages,  or 
her  immense  internal  resources,  her  claim  to  this  distinction 
is  equally  well  founded.  Her  present  prospects,  moreover, 
warrant  the  assertion  that  her  future  standing  among  her  sis- 
ter states  will  be  still  more  pre-eminent :  this  opinion  is  the 
result  of  a  minute  view  of  the  progressive  condition,  popula- 
tion, resources,  Sic,  &c.  of  the  several  states,  composing  the 
American  confederation,  from  their  first  settlement  to  the 
present  time. 

In  the  performance  before  us,  Mr.  Morris  lias  presented 
some  reflections  ^on  prominent  historical  facts,  and  geogra- 
phical circumstances,  which  distinguish  the  State  of  New- 
York."  This  the  honourable  orator  has  done  at  considera- 
ble length,  and  in  a  very  able  manner :  and  has  taken  occtfh 
sion  to  intersperse  throughout  the  discourse  many  interesting 
and  judicious  observations. 

**  On  a  cursory  glance  at  the  map  of  North  America,  our  eye  is 
caught  by  that  deep  indent,  where  Long  Island,  (whose  eastern 
point  lies  between  thirty  and  forty  leagues  west  of  the  south  end 
of  Nantucket  shoal,)  after  stretching  thirty  leagues,  on  a  course 
but  fifteen  degrees  to  the  southward  of  west,  is  separated  by  a 
deep  bay  from  the  main  land,  whose  general  direction,  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cape  Hatteras,  is  but  seventeen  degrees  to  the  west** 
ward  of  south.  The  upper  end  of  that  bay,  divided  from  tlie 
lower  by  Staten  Island,  is  nearest  to  the  valley  which  embosoms 
the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Mississippi,  of  any 
sea  port  on  the  Atlantic;  and  the  hills  which  intervene  are  nei- 
ther so  numerous,  so  lofty,  nor  so  steep,  as  those  by  which  other 
routes  are  obstructed.  The  city  of  New-York,  at  the  head  of 
this  bay,  from  causes  which  will  probably  endure  as  long  as  the 
earth  itself,  b  generally  accessible ;  and  the  navigation  to  it  is 
frequently  open  when  that  of  more  southern  situations  is  barred 
by  frost.    The  channel  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  though 
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bmMlaiil  deep,  mar  be  w^iliitnietedaitoteitiale  hoMtt^ 
teapts.    Tiie  other  ehaood»  whose  mmth  b  twa  ckgne^  to  the. 
eutweoly  and  tbeiefoie  of  easier  aod  saiSer  acceaa  la  daifc  hoi 
weather,  preaenta  a  aecure  and  pleasant  paaage  till  wfthlo  e||^. 
miles  of  thb  citj.    There  a  rapid  whirlpool  and  prcgectiiy  mka 
(oar  ScjUa  and  ^Chary bdls)  render  it  so  narrow  and  dflBcali^ 
tfiat,  although  perfectlj  safe  at  a  ploper  time,  and  with  4  goad 
pilot.  U  may  easily  be  tendered  too  hsnrdons  for  an  eoenv.    tf] 
the  first  of  theae  channels,  vessels  outward  bound,  within  a  few 
hours  after  casting  off  from  their  mooringi^  gain  the  open 
By  the  second,  those  which  arrive  can,  with  common  prudence^ 
reach  safe  anchorage  without  a  pUpC;  and  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  b'snch  that  both  camibt 
oasHy  be  blockaded  by  the  same  squadroa    Thrfir  rirriiiiarsi 
ces akme  point  out  Ifew-Tork  as  a  commerci^ emporium.  '.-^  -  '•. 
'^  But  there  are  othea  whkh  contribute  largely  to  the  saiM  effect 
Beside  many  small  streams,  the  great  Connectlcnt  Rivar  pours  Jts 
waters  into  the  eastern  channel;  and  the  westerSLApte of  Man* 
luittan  Island  b  washed  by  the  Hudson.  nayigsUe  fifty  leagaes 
by  large  vessds;  and  what  b  peculiar  to  thb  noUe  canal,  sidpa 
take  with  them  a  fayouring  tide  beyond  all  the  ranges  of  moun- 
taiD  east  of  that  great  valley  already  mentiooed,  which  stretches 
upward  of  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  southwestero  direction 
from  the  island  of  Orleans,  in  the  Lawrence,  to  the  city  of  Or- 
leans, on  the  Mississippi.     To  this  valley  an  inland  navigation 
from  the  Hudson  can  easily  be  extended  northward  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  westward  to  the  great  lakes,  whose  depth,  whose 
extent,  whose  pellucid  water,  and  whose  fertile  shores,  are  imparal- 
leled.    It  is  probable,  that  if  our  western  hemisphere  had  been 
known  to  antiquity,  those  immortal  bards  who  crowned  their 
thundering  Jove  on  the  peak  of  Olympus,  would  have  reared  to 
commerce  a  golden  throne  on  the  granite  rock  of  Manhattan. 
They  might  have  pictured  her  as  receiving,  in  a  vast  range  of 
magazines  from  Haerlem  village  round  to  Haerlem  cove  (a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles)  the  willing  tribute  of  mankind ;  as  foster- 
ing industry  in  the  remotest  regions;  scattering  on  barren  shores 
that  plenty  which  nature  had  denied;  dbpensing  to  millions  the 
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toultiplied  means  of  eDJoyment,  and  pouring  the  flood-tide  df  wealth 
OD  this  her  favoured  land.  Not,  indeed,  that  wealth  which,  the 
plunder  of  war  and  the  wages  of  vice,  exalts  a  rapacious  head 
over  a  servile  crowd ;  but  that  honest  wealth,  which,  accompanied 
by  freedom  and  justice,  comforts  the  needy,  raises  the  abject,  in- 
structs the  ignorant,  and  fosters  the  arts.  Such  are  the  outlines 
of  a  picture  which,  adorned  by  classic  colouring,  might,  with  the 
Iliad,  have  been  recommended  to  his  royal  pupil  by  that  sage 
whose  mind,  acute  and  profound,  was  equally  skilled  in  morale 
physical,  and  political  science.''    p.  120 — 2. 

^'  Our  state  will  support  a  population  of  four  millions.  Alrea*- 
dy  it  exceeds  nine  hundred  thousand  white  inhabitants,  although 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  but  little  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. When,  therefore,  the  salubrity  of  our  climate,  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  the  convenient  situations  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  our  advantageous  position  for  trade,  are  considered, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  period  not  distant  when  we  shall 
count  four  iftillion  inhabitants :  and,  certainly,  our  wealth,  if  we 
are  blest  by  a  good  government,  must  keep  pace  with  our  popu- 
lation. New-Tork,  connected  with  her  eastern  brethren  and 
New-Jersey,  had,  in  1810,  more  than  two  million  and  a  half  of 
white  inhalntants;  wherefore  we  may  reasonably  conclude*  that 
in  half  a  century  they  will  contain  eight  millions ;  for  in  1 790 
their  number  was  short  of  one  million  and  a  half,  and  in  1800 
was  near  two ;  having  increased  about  one  third  in  each  term  of 
ten  years,  but  more  than  three  fourths  in  the  whole  term  of  twenty 
years,  viz.  from  1,476,631  to  2,597,634.  Though  not  distin- 
guished as  a  manufacturing  people,  yet,  judging  by  those  fruits 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  our  fellow  citizens  has  produced, 
we  may  reasonably  foster,  even  in  that  respect,  exulting  expecta- 
tions. Numerous  on  land,  we  are  not  strangers  at  sea.  Our 
country  abounds  in  iron,  and  the  use  of  it  is  not  unknown  to  her 
children  "    p.  136. 

VOL  IV.  3  r 
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Mr.Hornt'i  dbcoone  m  writtra  In^vmHi^yUw^w^ 
iftaTflieMrtlBryMdwitttawwaydiDHidriiln  mlhlMbd 

A  IKmomtw  itUmti  b^brtmNm-Yortt  BidtirkaHk- 
dt^,  9&  JDtt'  1919,  tmbnemg  a  eoneiK  a»d  eomptilm' 
$ittmtoma  if  A$  WrUhig$»kkkUhulndeth&  Bkaii- 
talHialorjiqfNofAmdSoiiaiAmarka.'  hgSmadL. 
MitekiU,  ML  D.  OM  qfOe  GmueUon  qf  ttte  Sbe% 

I  ,  ,  ■ 

Id  eieoidiq;  tbepreiem  ttdoooi  udertaU^ 
aackooirled^  htandf  gpMllj  bdMitod  to  Hm  y^imkk 
CMhgm  of  J.  Fmncis  Sagnier  wUch  wbs  eonpfeted  dunl 
1740^  tad  te  a  itill  nm  ddbocate  perfbmuice,  Cba  BtUto- 
mmm  BdHm^M  of  HaBcf  ,  wUch  ms  pdUaM  at  JLondot 
dorUg  the  Team  1741  tad  174S.  Bat  thaw  irarK  «tenaiye 
aadiMe  as  tbayara  piaaooBcedtD  be,afoiD  aevenliatpecli 
jefectira :  and  irtea  it  k  tacollected  tbat  dmm  fliaii  jfiirtj 
yean  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  of  these 
prodnctions,  it  will  at  once  be  perceiyed  that  a  complete 
catalogue,  extendibg  to  the  present  time,  of  the  writers  oo 
the  yegetablea  of  North  and  South  America  is  a  desideratom 
in  botanical  science.  Dr.  Mitchill  has  attempted  to  sopplj 
this  deficiency  in  the  present  instance  ;  and  it  ia  bat  jostict 
to  say  that  his  performance  is  a  key  to  mncb  valuable  info^ 
matioo ;  that  he  has  aptly  arranged  the  labours,  and,  with  Um 
exceptions,  estimated  with  fidelity  the  merits  of  the  respec- 
tive writers  whom  he  has  noticed ;  that,  upon  the  whole^ 
this  discourse  ia  creditable  to  his  diligence  and  learning. 

The  articles  already  noticed  are  those  only  wldch  maj 
properly  be  considered  as  original ;  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  volume  of  the  Collections  contains  An  account  of 
Mxmiimr  Dt  La  SaU^§  last  BxptditUm  and  Discaverit^ 
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m  North  America  ;  presented  to  the  French  king^  atud  pub^ 
iished  by  the  Chevalier  Tontif  governor  oj  Fort  ^Sf .  Louis, 
in  the  province  of  the  Islinois.  This  very  scarce  and  im* 
portaot  tract  b  reprinted  from  the  London  edition  of  1698. 
An  Extract  of  a  Translation  of  the  History  of  New  Smeed 
land  in  America,  written  in  Sweed,  by  TTunnas  Companvus 
Holm,  late  of  New  Sweed  land,  aVs  Delaware,  and  printed 
at  Stockholm,  A.  D.  1702*  This  commanication  which  was 
fiivoured  the  Society  by  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  fur* 
Dishes  some  valuable  information  concerning  this  Sweedish 
Colonj  and  its  reduction  in  1655,  hj  the  Dutch  of  New- 
Tork,  under  the  command  of  Governor  Stuy vesant. 

For  the  extensive  and  well-arranged  Catalogue  annexed 
to  this  volume,  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Alden,  A.  M.  &c* 


Art.  II.  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Useful  Arts  in  the  StcUe  of  New-York.  Vol.  m. 
Albany.    Websters  and  Skinners.  8vo.  pp.  262.     1814. 

Thb  excellent  address  of  Dr.  Beck,  on  the  mineralogical 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  due  notice  was 
taken  on  a  former  occasion,"^  constitutes  the  first  communis 
cation,  in  the  present  volume,  of  the  transactions  of  this 
praise«worthy  institution.  Next  follows  an  etdogium  on 
the  late  chancellor  of  this  state,  the  Hon.  Robert  R.  Li- 
vixesTOir,  LL.  D.  the  original  president,  and  it  may  be 
added,  the  founder  and  chief  patron  of  this  society.  This 
enlo^um  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Clowes,  A.  M. 
and  was  pronounced  by  appointment,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on 


*  BegiBter,  vol.  It.  p.  2S$. 
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te  Slit  of  Bbrch,  ItlS.     The  tribate  wUok  Ik  bm  pnd 

to  tbt  menioiy  of  th«  decsMMl  cbiDuIlor  wM  ricUy  nMitod 
bj  a  lone  MtiN  of  TariwBtiid  importut  wrvicMi^lndi  thk 
poftt  and  oxcollent  mJrnadand  hii  cotintry :  the  ueoot 
of  fan  lUe  tad  dMnelvr  nowAunUMd  b^  Mr.  Clovoi  aflhdi 
a  MKCoaflil  eSbrt  of  the  tilenU  of  the  orator. 

The  tlurd  coanopidfeMioD  ni  tbe  present  Tolame  nmJti- 
ireu  on  tt«  Botei^  o^  tike  t^nOi^  Stofea,  delirered  bdbn 
the  ■tcietj' oa  tbi  9th  of  Febnwj,  1814 ;  to  which  n  added, 
a  CUalogve  (/  PUmIs  iodigeDoiM  to  tbe  state  of  New-Yotk, 
hy  Jacob  Green,  A.  M>  tU.  &g.  Ai  the  labonn  er«iir  in- 
digenom  writers,  b  e^lorii^  the  aataral  reaonrcea  of  this 
omotry,  and  in  fnmiihing  accnrate  acconnti  of  tbe  vegetiMe 
,  and  nuDenlagical  prodactkns  of  America  irill  be  awre  bene- 
Gcislly  aad  more  sensibly  felt  tbao  bj  tbeir  directii^  (heir 
atteotioa  to  any  other  departments  of  scieoce,  the  contribu- 
tioD  now  made  to  the  stock  of  IwlaQical  iDformatioii  cannot 
fell  to  be  received  with  spprobation.  Mr.  Green  sppeara  to 
be  fiilly  seoBible  of  the  imporlatice  of  hia  subject ;  and  ac> 
Cordii^ly,  with  pinch  propriety,  points  out  some  of  the 
principal  adrantages  which  we  possegg  for  the  stody  and  im- 
prorement  pf  tbe  botany  of  North  America.  Hig  obsem- 
tiong  on  a  number  of  the  plaota  of  tbia  country  which  claim 
particular  notice  from  tbe  agriculturalist,  tbe  manufacturer, 
the  artist,  and  the  physician,  are  calculated  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  farmer  and  of  others  to  a  more  general 
cultivation  of  this  source  of  domeslic  revenue.  Two  or 
three  extracts  from  Mr.  Qreen'a  address  may  with  much 
advantage  and  propriety  be  here  republished. 

■^Xbe  curious  and  beauti&il  Caodle  Beny  Myrtle  (Hyrica 
Cttrifera)  b  very  abundant  hi  many  parts  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  wax  which  this  tree  yields  would  amply  compensate  the 
tnnble  of  obtaiidng  iL  In  Haryiand,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  near  most  of  the  streams  which  Sow  into  thai 
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baj,  it  is  found  in  large  quantities.  It  is  also  scattered  over  this 
state  growing  in  a  wet  soil,  and  very  rarely  exceeding  five  or  six 
feet  in  heigtith.  The  plant,  however,  is  not  confined  to  marshy 
grounds.  I  have  seen  it  on  upland  Id  Connecticut,  rising  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  species  indeed  is  rarely  seen, 
and  the  berries  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  as  in  the  other  kinds.* 
In  Louisiana  there  is  another  species  of  thb  tree  as  large  as  the 
cherry,  bearing  pointed  ieave9,t  (Myrkaii  Caerifera  Angustifolia ;) 
those  of  the  other  being  broader  and  moreTobtuse;  (Myrica  Cs- 
rifera  Latifolia.)}  In  France  the  myrtle  It""  cultivated  for  its 
wax,§  which  is  prepared  by  simply  boiling  the  berries  in  water; 
the  wax  rising  to  the  top  of  the  vessel.  It  is  apt  to  be  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  which  is  not  reckoned  haodsome.  This  however 
may  probably  be  remedied  by  throwing  some  alkali  into  the  boil- 
ing water,  which  will  convert  the  wax  into  a  deep  green.  The 
experiment  indeed  I  have  not  attempted,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  success.  By  chemical  agents  it  is  probable  that 
almost  any  colour  may  be  given  to  this  wax.  From  four  pounds 
of  the  berries,  one  pound  of  wax  Is  obtained,  superior  In  quality, 
and  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  of  bees  wax.  Candles  made 
of  it  afford  a  clear  white  flame;  and  if  burned  newly  made,  the  y 
emit  an  agreeable,  and,  it  is  said,  a  salubrious  odour.  Sliould  th<* 
myrtle  wax  excite  pro()er  attention  it  might  be  highly  advaiita;:r- 
ous  to  medicine  as  well  as  to  the  drts.''|| 

**  Opium  has  also  been  extracted  from  the  common  lettuce 
(Lactuca  Sativa)  simply  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  the  plant. 
FJght  heads  of  full  grown  lettuce  yielded,  in  one  instance,  seven 
drachms  of  opium.    Hops  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of  th(t 


*  I  rather  thiak  tlie  Connecticut  myrtle  was  tree  is  only  a  variety  of  the  ppp- 
cies  which  is  found  in  a  wet  toil. 

t  Medical  Repo«.  vol.  12.  p.  191. 

X  Two  varieties  of  this  tree  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Barrow's 
Tour  10  Africa,  p.  18,  Am.  ed. 

}  Medical  Repos.  vol.  12,  p.  102. 

li  For  the  medicinal  qiialitiet  of  the  myrtle  wax,  sec  Barton*?  rfiIlectiori%  part 
2,  p.  4— and  for  experimeots  on  its  aoaiy«is,  Dr.  Bostock's  Memoir,  io  Nicliolsoo*ii 
Journal,  March,  1803— and  for  the  mode  of  propogatinf  the  tree  and  manufaclurjni^ 
the  wax,  C.  L.  Cadet*s  Account,  Nicholson*!  Jour.  vol.  4Ui. 
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■■raatk  priMlplei  vd  tlK  cadbriet  of  hopi  b  BOW  i^^       fi^i 
pfami  •§  u  aat^jme.    Indeodl  ve  tbiNud  tai  eveij 
•HMljnie  pltat%  and  the  cnuIij  phgrildMi»  widi  a  little 
ia%bi  iopplf  Umielf  wilh%(elBs  ikon  hh  c^ 

«  Bui  I  niHl  ebwrve  tkil  the  ophnnof  the  poppj  isntlhe 
60^  benefit  wUck  ite  eabtmlloo  wooU  afMLr-Frqa  the  eMi 
•o  oil  me  J  be  eztncted  ee  telnhrioM  end  agraeeUe  ee  Ike  iojaft 
Florenee  <dL— The  qoeiitltj  of  Ihb  oil  wUch  is  ooiHBflKd,  eei 
the  freqoeol  dificaltiei  wldoh  etteod  ite  ioiportttioiii,  vwdd  adoe 
the  estractteo  of  it  from  the  popfijr  a  IneratiTe  emplejFmeBL*  I 
angled  toetetethel  In rnonijlirinti  inmr  enmi  nf tupaiT  an 
pleated  with  the  poppj  for  thia  poipeie*  Aa  the  qMUf  of  dm 
olive  oil  is  much  aflfeded  by  die  edditj  or  rIehoemoCtheaQniD 
irUch  the  plam  growsi  it  would  be  well  to  notice  theae  diema- 
alaaces  io  the  coldTadoD  of  the  pepaver^t  It  is  haidly  acceasaiy 
to  edd  diet  the  opfaui  eod  die  oil  flsqr  bodi  be  ettra^edfrom  the 
aameplent 

<«Leife  qneaddea  of  Soger  are  aamiallj'  cstraete^  from  the 
Hqple  tite»  (Aoer  SeecharioiiBi)  in  mairf  pista  ^  die  Ilidled 


*  There  have  been  many  doubts  niggested  respectiDg  the  wholesome  qualities 
of  this  oil— btit  the  question  that  it  ii  oot  deleterious  is  now  settled — See  the  Ahb6 
Roner*8  experiments^  quoted  in  Archives,  vol.  2,  p.  176. 

f  At  Harmony,  half  a  day*s  ride  from  Pittsburgh,  (both  places  objects  of  irery 
Itjeat  interest)  the  settlers  use  oil  expressed  from  the  poppy  seed,  exclusively, 
in  lieu  of  olive  oil,  for  sallads,  &c.  It  is  nearly  if  not  quite  equaUy  good.  This 
oil  is  becoming  common  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  The  popiiy  aeed 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity  when  ripe.  I  do  not  see  why  its  use  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  settlement  of  Harmony.  The  Ben,  Bene,  or  Benni  seed  common  in 
the  Carolinas,  can  furnish,  as  I  am  informed,  oil  enough  to  supply  the  United 
States  at  a  cheap  rate.  I  have  eaten  the  oil  of  the  Ben  or  Beben  nut  in  England, 
hnd  I  find  no  difference  between  it  and  the  olive  oil.  Why  should  this  last  be  im- 
ported ?  But  I  doubt  whether  the  Ben  or  Behen  nut  be  the  same  with  the  Benni 
seed.  I  suspect  this  last  to  be  the  Sesamum/^  but  I  have  never  seen  it  The  Beben 
nut,  Glans  vngueniariust  BaUriM  murguifct,  is  the  fruit  of  the  GvHamUna  Hhringa. 
The  oil  is  prepared  in  the  Levant,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Italy,  by  expression. 
It  is  valuable  for  its  purity,  and  its  freedom  from  smell  and  taste,  and  for  its  pro* 
perty  of  remaining  long  without  alteration  or  rancidity,  which  makes  it  extremely 
valuable  in  pharmaceutical  preparations.    Hees*  Encydapadia, 

*  Tht  author  is  correct  in  his  cngedtare:  Ifte  benni  is  nam  well  asetrtained  te  be  (ke 
^enumim  orieotale  tfLhm.    Ed.  of  tlie  Re^. 
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States;  and  the  subject  has  already  received  the  attentioQ  of 
some  writers.^  I  shall  therefore  iD  this  place  notice  only  the 
Sugar  Caae,  (Saccharum  Officinarum :)  this  was  introduced  into 
Georgia  a  few  years  since  and  has  been  found  to  grow  there  in 
great  perfection.f  The  saccharine  matter  of  the  Georgia  cane  is 
quite  as  rich  and  plentiful  as  that  from  the  cane  of  the  West-Indies. 
It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the  land  in  that  state  near  the  coast, 
south  of  Salisbury,  may  be  converted  into  sugar  plantations;  and 
nnce  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  more  cotton  is  raised  than 
the  manufactories  of  that  article  consume,  the  sugar  cane  might 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  it4  The  interests  of  hit- 
manity,  however,  would  not  be  advanced  by  the  exchange,  as 
they  employ  more  slaves  to  make  the  sugar  than  to  cultivate 
the  cotton. 

^  The  Fiorin  grass,  or  Agrostis  Stolonifera,  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States.§  Our  fellow  member  Charles  Whitlow  first  dis- 
covered it  in  Sussex  county,  IS'ew-Jersey,  and  afterwards  on  the 
margin  of  tlie  Genesee  river.  It  grows  also  in  great  profusion  on 
the  island  below  this  clty.||  Dr.  Mease  mentions  that  he  found 
it  on  the  commons  of  Philadelphia.  This  I  believe  to  be  incor- 
rect It  is  the  Agrostb  Cappillaris^lT  and  not  the  Stolonifera^ 
which  is  seen  in  that  place. 

'^  The  Florin  grass  has  excited  much  attention  tn  this  country, 
since  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep ;  these  animals  being  re- 
markably fond  of  it,  and  the  grass,  from  its  succulent  qualities. 


*  See  American  Pbilo.  Trans,  for  an  important  paper  on  the  maple  tree,  b^ 
Or.  Rush. 

f  Medital  Repos.  toI.  12,  p.  192. 

%  Dr.  Mease  recommends  the  raising  of  the  papaver  in  room  of  the  cotton. 

{  There  are  liz  species  of  the  Agrostis  mentioned  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg  aa  natives 
of  this  country :  two  of  these  are  new  species ;  theCapUIaris  is  among  the  number* 
bat  not  the  Stolonifiera.  See  Muhlenberg's  Flora  Lancastriensis,  in  American 
Fhilos.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  160. 

II  On  this  island  is  found  the  Avena  elatiorand  in  the  small  compass  of  6  feet  1 
iiave  seen  6  or  8  difibrent  species  of  grass. 

f  Archives  <tf  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  %  p.  278. 
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§44      ^  IVomMliOfif  qf  lie   j,.  r 

bd^  wen  ftd^ptediMrtkdr  fodder.  Indeed,  mott  eatOe  pnftr  ft 
MfeodtotheoUmrgnMMi  tadUlsputiaUtrlypropttfiireowi, 
M  it  If  leld  to  teoeiee  the  quandtj  eed  toi  JafMOTfe*  the  qoMtf 
ef  their  milk. 

*«  The  adTtntagee  In  qiilcaltim  of  the  Agroitb  tie  of  DO  neert 
date.  There  la  a  species  of  It  called  Dnnra,  gvtmiiif  fa  the 
Dorth  of  India,  which  for  a  long  thne  has  beenTcrf^greadtjr 
prised.  Sir  William  Jones  in  his  catalogue  of  lodl^  plul% 
whenspeaUogofthiSt  observes  ^  Its  flowers  in  thefar  pofeot  stale 
anamoogthelorelieatolgectsln  tiMTegetaUawort^andiippenr 
through  a  lens  lili:e  minute  niUes  and  eBieraids»  In  cooMpC  «io-" 

eat  mk] 


thm  from  the  least  bieath  of  avr.  It  la  the  sweeteat 
nutrittons  pasture  for  cattle^andHausefiJoesSy  added  to  itsbcart|, 
induced  the  Hindus  in  their  earliest  ages,  to  beiiero  it4he  maii- 
sIdo  of  a  beneyolent  nymph.  Even  the  Veda  (or  My  and  inl- 
mortal  hooit)  celebrates  It  fai  die  Mlowiqgtext  frsm  the  Atberrft> 
na.*  ^  May  Dunra  whieh  rose  from  the  waterefflfe^  which  has 
a  hundred  roola  and  a  hundred  stems,  effiice  a  hnmhed  of  my 

dns  and  piotong  my  existence  on  earth  a  hundred  yeits."t 

**  Among  the  many  superior  qualities  of  the  Ilorin  grass  are 
ibe  followlD^:  Its  active  priociple  of  life,  which  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  operations  of  uature  fatal  to  other  grasses.  It  thrives 
equally  well  in  a  moist,  a  dry,  and  a  shallow  soil.  It  appears  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  influeoce  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  may  be  found 
growing  near  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  It  is  regardless  alike  of 
the  severe  cold  of  winter,  and  the  intense  he^t>f  summer.  Its 
crops  are  enormous  and  double ;  both  crops,  in  one  instance, 
amounted  to  nearly  eight  tons  and  a  half  per  acre^  and  in  another 
(en  tons  were  gathered.§ 

'^  The  propagation,  culture  and  properties  of  the  Fiorio  grass 
have  been  unhappily  exaggerated  by  the  lovers  of  new  improve* 


'"^  The  fourth  great  diFisioQ  of  the  Veda. 
r  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ist,  p.  307. 
t  Archives  of  Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p.  273. 
k  See  Ediahurgh  Farmer's  Magasine. 
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ments;  vIks  not  satisfied  viith  advantages  which  are  teMj  pe» 
culiar,  attribute  to  this  herb  every  fancied  desideratum.  Tet, 
after  makiog  sufficient  allowances  on  this  score,  the  Fiorin  grass 
has  unquestionably  many  excellencies,  which  ought  to  give  it 
the  highest  standing  in  this  class  of  vegetables.*^ 

«  The  Urtica  Whitlowi,  discovered  in  the  year  1810,  by  Mr» 
Whitlow,  promises  to  be  a  better  and  more  lucrative  production 
than  hemp  or  flax.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  gave  this  important  plant 
its  present  name  in  compliment  to  the  discoverer.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  oo  the  island  below  this  city ;  a  place  perhaps 
more  fertile  in  plants,  than  any  other,  of  equal  dimensions,  in  the 
United  States. 

^  The  fact  is  now  well  established,  that  the  culture  of  hemp  o& 
fers  a  greater  profit  to  the  farmer,  than  if  he  should  employ  his 
time,  his  labour,  and  his  field  in  any  other  manner  heretofore 
known :  but  if  the  Urtica  lun  a  finer  and  stronger  fibre,  and  wi 
produce  more  go  a  given  portion  of  land,  it  will  eventually  super* 
sede  the  hemp. 

^  The  soil  best  adapts  to  the  Urtica  is  wet  meadow  land;  and 
It  will  thrive  in  ground  covered  with  water  many  months  in  the 
year..  It  grows  also  to  advantage  in  a  rich,  moist,  upland  loom* 
It  can  be  raised  from  the  seed  or  root,  as  it  is  a  hardy  perennial* 
The  seed  should  be  planted  in  the  spring,  and  the  roots  in  the 
fall  months.  If  the  fibre  is  wanted  for  the  finest  fabrics,  the 
plant  should  be  cut  while  in  full  flower;  but  if  only  for  common 
use,  it  will  yield  more  by  standing  till  completely  ripe.  Aftet 
being  cradled,  which  is  the  most  proper  way  to  cut  it,  the  stalk 
should  be  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground  some  days,  as  the  stinging 
quality,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  growing  nettle,  is  thus  removed. 
The  Urtica  is  rotted  in  the  same  manner  as  hemp,  only  it  requires 
a  longer  time  for  the  purpose :  but  it  is  not  affected  by  the  incle* 
vency  of  the  weather. 

*^  The  legislature  of  this  state,  at  their  last  session,  incorpo- 
rated a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  this  plant,  and  the 

TOIik  iv«  3  z 
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MS  TrBMMKfJOM  qf  fhc  .  ^ 

Uoked  SUici  lunrc  giaoled  a  pttcot  lo  Mir.  Wfaillmr  far  tti 

^  Thoogh  ool  erflka%  proper  fa  a  dboMte  on  boliBf,  I  a^ 
be  allowed  tbe  lAertf  of  iotrodBclog  la  tUs  place  a  far  fb- 
•enratloot  oo  mnm  colouring  T^getaUefl.  The  late  dbcofoiy  of 
tbe  ZaothoriiiBa  Tfodoiia  intheUoUed  3tatee  prooiiieii  to  be 
exteosirelj  inehL  This  shmb  Is  fbuod  oo  tbe  AUegbuy  iU|p 
from  Vligiida  to  Oeoq^  and  it  prabaUj  aaj  be  fonod  onipoit 
of  the  oplaDd  countiy.  The  extract,  or  ofco  decocttoo  of  Ae 
vhole  plaot»  fbrnt  a  Siie  yellow  dye^  vUch  ai^  be  TaiM  bj  «ta> 
ralioD  or  dUiitloD»  bom  the  bilgfateet  straw  eoionr  to  Ike  deceit 
orange*  In  coaMoatSoo  with  bidigo^  or  nriMt  other  )ihiaeid  the 
^fiereot  ihades  of  green  may  be  produced.  The  etaiii  wUeh  it 
nakes  oo  cloth  Is  not  apt  to  bde  or  weer  ol^  and  It  niaj  e^  be 
applied  without  nil^g  any  mordant  Specimens  of  clotb  dyed 
wkh  the  Zanthorhba  were  shown  to  the  sociely  last  wlirter^ 
This  plant  also  possesses  many  meAeal  ▼irtnes.f 

•«  Itatis  Tinctorla,  or  Wood,  is  wdl.  known  ma  bhie»  and  still 
better  as  tbe  basis  of  bhek.  The  driourlag  milter  la  cjbtdned 
from  the  leaves.  The  plant  csn  be  raised  here  with  tttfle  trou- 
ble, and  in  great  alMindaoce.  In  the  neighbonihood  of  this  city 
there  are  some  fields  pianted  with  it  The  Isafis,  in  coajuDCtioa 
with  the  Zantborhiza,  gives  us  the  three  principal  dies  in  coloar 
making. 

^'  The  Galium  Tiactorium  is  also  one  of  our  native  plants.  It 
flourishes  most  in  places  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  where  the 
ground  is  rather  moist.  '  This  plant  so  nearly  resembles  the  Mad- 
der (Rubia  Tiuctorium)  in  its  botanical  character,  aa  well  as  in 
its  colouring  properties,  that  some  writers  have  given  it  the  name 
of  Rubia  Americana.    The  Galium  is  employed  by  the  inhabi- 


*  For  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
nettle,  examine  a  paper  published  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Mew- Fork,  ftA^ 
the  Baltimore  Medical  and  Philosophical  Lyceum. 

^  See  Barton's  Gollectiont,  part  2,  p.  11, 12,  and  13. 
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iantB  of  Jura,  one  of  the  Hebrides,*  as  a  red  die,  and  it  is  per- 
haps equal  to  the  rich  red  of  the  Rubia  itself.  Upon  turning 
over  the  pages  of  our  Transactions,  1  find  that  the  Galium  has 
already  received  your  attention  and  patronage.-}  The  true  Rubia 
Diras  raised  last  summer  at  Pittsfield  bj  Mr.  £.  Watson,  who  vill, 
I  understand^  read  you  in  the  course  of  the  winter  a  paper  on 
this  article.  The  Rubia  has  for  a  long  time  been  raised  in  Con- 
necticut,  but  only  in  gardens.  I  understand  the  Shakers  have 
also  planted  it. 

^  The  cochineal  plant  (Cactus  Coccinell]fer)has  been  discovered 
in  South  Carolina,  where  it  can  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  We 
may  therefore  reasonably  hope  that  the  invaluable  die  extracted 
from  the  insect  which  gives  this  plant  its  name,  and  which  always 
accompanies  it,  will  speedily  be  numbered  among  our  staple  pro- 
ductions.^ 

^*  The  juice  of  the  common  pokeberry  (Phytolacca  Decandra) 
kas  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  permanent  vegetable  dies* 
Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  fixing  this  colour,  which  can  be  changed  from  the  brightest 
crimson  to  a  red,  little  inferior  to  scarlet.  It  is  expected  from  the 
further  discoveries  which  are  likely  to  be  made  on  this  colour, 
that  the  cochineal,  which  is  so  expensive,  may  be  generally  dis- 
pensed  with.§ 

"  The  Q^iercition,  a  species  of  oak,  and  native  of  this  country 
only,  has  long  been  esteemed  for  producing  a  yellow  dye.  Dr. 
Bancroft,  who  first  carried  it  to  Europe,  received  a  patent  from 
the  English  government  for  its  introduction  there,  and  acquired 
a  large  fortune  by  the  enterprise.  The  pulverized  bark  was  the 
state  in  which  the  quercitron  was  imported  and  used.  But  works 
are  now  erected  *at  Fitchburgh,  in  Massachusetts,  for  obtsdning 
the  extract  of  the  quercitron,  by  a  new  process;  which  contains 


*  Encydopeedia  Britannica,  article  Jura, 
f  Agricultural  Trans,  vol.  Ist,  p.  367. 
t  Archivei  of  Koowl.  vol.  Ist,  257. 
\  See  Aurora,  October  i%  ISiS. 
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the  Tirtiiet  of  the  beik  faifldMenoela  a  Tcrf  ooo&Med  Milik 
One  pound  of  tUi  extnet  alBinb  ••  .madi  ooioiixiDf  matter  as 
fifteeo  or  tweotj  poniide  of  the  pdrefbed  bttk.*^    f.llfSic 

BIr.  Green'a  Catalogpa  of  Pinta  hdigeiioiis  to  the  irtate  of 
New-York  very  pg<y riy  accoiqpaaiaa  Mi  adJhwhWL  The«|^ 
thb  catalogue  ai^t  havalieeii  enhtrged  hj  tiw  aMltioiitf 
aoiae  other  genera  and  ipeciea  which  have  been  natoralted^ 
end  now  grow  epontaneoody,  the  author  Jiae  thoo^t  it  nuiie 
proper  to  confine  the  Int  to  those  wluch  are  ind^enoiuu 
Few»  however,  of  the  crjptogunoas  tribes  are  here  ioMrted, 
Mr.  Green  deugning,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  tdaX  of 
this  clasa  more  at  burge.  The  anthor  candidly  acknowledges 
the  assntanoe  he  has  derived  from  the  collections  of  plants 
made  by  Messrs.  Le  Conte,  Pursh,  Eddy,  Bed^  and  others. 

The  communication  from  the  present  president  of  jtbo 
aociety,  Simeon  De  Witt,  Esq.  is  cm  drammg  infentpiiakM^ 
wntckamcaUji*  It  con^ns  an  account  of  the  dicttsacopet'alir 
instrument  lately  constructed  by  the  anthor  for  the  pnrjj^Qse 
of  attaining  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  military  perspec*" 
tive.  To  the  account  of  his  diorascope  he  bad  added  a  de- 
scription of  the  dioragraph.  But  an  accurate  idea  of  Mr. 
De  Witt's  improvements  cannot  be  conveyed  without  the 
engravings  which  illustrate  his  paper. 

E.  C.  Oenet,  Esq.  member  of  the  National  Institufe  of 
France,  &c.  has  Airnished  three  interesting  papers :  No.  L 
-^Remarks  and  Notes  an  Colours* 

"America,**  observes  Moos.  Genet,  '^  supplies  Europe  with 
several  articles  used  for  dyiog,  and  possesses  maoy  others  kept 
secret  by  the  Indians,  or  used  by  private  families  for  their  own 
good.    I  have  collected  all  the  information  I  could  on  these  native 


t  See  Literary  and  Fiiilo8.Refio«.  tor  No7.  and  BeeaW  1812;  p.  14S. 
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dleS)  and  thinkiDg  that  the  friends  of  science  must  be  liberal,  and 
that  concealment  and  philosophy  ought  to  be  as  far  distant  as  the 
arctic  pole  is  from  the  antarctic,  I  shall  offer  here  the  result  of 
my  remarks  on  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  colours  which  I  have 
tried,  and  I  shall  conclude  these  notes  by  a  description  of  the 
method  used  in  France  to  make  the  solution  of  tin,  and  to  pro- 
cure with  the  assistance  of  that  invaluable  mordant  the  best  and 
most  durable  scarlet,  dark  Uues,  and  black. 

LUt  qf  naiwe  vegetable  substances  which  contain  colouring  prin* 
eipUSi  and  the  mordant  which  will  best  s^  them. 


Vegetables* 

CelauTS. 

McrdanL 

Poplar, 

Yellow, 

Alum  and  soda. 

Apple  treesi. 

do. 

Locust, 

do. 

do. 

Persimmon, 

Crimson, 

do. 

Oak  trees, 

Steel  colour. 

Copperas. 

Not  trees, 

OUve, 

do. 

Maples, 

Purple, , 

do. 

Sassafras^ 

Red, 

do« 

Madder, 

do. 

do. 

Stone  fruit  trees^  i 

Cinnamon  and  1 
keen  colour, 

^^^  i    Alum  and  soda. 

Sumac,  has&el  nut, ) 
and  alders,,     5 

Black, 

Copperas. 

Woad, 

Blue, 

Soludon  of  tin. 

False  Indifo, 

do. 

do. 

^'  Several  fruits  yield  also  very  handsome  colours,  with  proper 
mordants.  The  berries  of  the  pokeweed  or  pigeon  berry  (Phy- 
tolacca) give  an  elegant  red  equal  to  the  cochineal.  The  blue 
huckleberry  or  whortleberry  (Yaccinium)  gives  a  blue  superior 
to  the  mazarine,  and  the  winter  grape,  resembling  very  much 
the  dier's  grape  of  the  French,  called  noireauy  gives  the  finest 
violet 


r*. 


4S§  IVnMflCf iofU  qf  the 

SOLUTION  OF  TIN. 

*  To  piepne  thk  noffdut,  tbe  Fvenebcbearfitotakie  twopurU 
•f  qiMt  of  Ditre  tod  one  of  fiimiog  ipiiilof  Ball.  Thejr  divolve 
lo  tUillqiiinrlbeparett  tie  that  can  be  proeaied;  tbej  grioalate 
It  aod  tliiow  Jl  bj  depeei  la  the  ndxtore.  The  qnantitT-  of  tia 
^  nnit  be  to  that  of  the  Hqnor  at  one  to  twentj,  though  moie  tk 
i  awy  be  added  if  the  liqaor  win  diiMlve  it  To  nae  tUa  amdal 
it  aniit  be  dihited  in  two  or  thiee  parti  of  dear  atreaa  water,  ae? 
cordkig  to  Its  itrei«di,  ontfli  it  ia  fooDd  la  havo  the  ftddi^rf 
vioegar  or  tenpo  joioe. 

SCARLET. 

^  TonnJw  the  beat  aoarlet,  three  paita  of  Water  to  one  of  aoior 
tioo  of  Un  are  mixed  together,  apd  to  procure  the  diBbreal 
ahadea  and  Tarietiea  of  light  red,  roae,  and  orange,  the  qnaotl^ 
of  cocliioeal  and  mordaiit  muit  be  reduced. 

BLUE. 

^  To  give  a  dark  and  uoehaiigeable  blue  cabor  to  wool,  the 
French  and  O^rman  maonfacturai  mix  one  pait  ef  pplfHised 
lodigD  of  the  beat  qoality  with  eightparts  of  TitiioliG  oddi  well  i 
oooeentrated,  aod  leave  it  without  being  diatoibed  twenty-fiBiir 
Roars.  They  then  add  by  degrees  to  the  mixture  niaety-six 
parts  of  pure  and  soft  water,  and  stir  it  repeatedly.  The  wool 
dipped  into  it  comes  died  with  a  dark  blue  colour.  If  the 
colour,  however,  is  too  dark,  aod  approaches  too  much  to  the 
black,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  soaking  the  wool  or  cloth  a 
whole  day  in  a  bath  composed  of  twenty-four  parts  of  pure  aod 
soft  water  and  one  part  of  sea  salt  well  dissolved  and  cold.  Alum 
may  also  be  used  as  a  mordant  for  indigo,  aod  if  wool  or  cloth  are 
immerged  after  it  has  been  died  with  that  mordant  in  a  bath  coo- 
taioing  a  solution  of  soda,  it  will  acquire  a  darker  colour. 
The  same  method  will  apply  to  silk,  but  not  at  all  to  linen  aod 
cotton. 

BLACK. 

'^  To  make  a  handsome  black,  the  wool  must  first  be  died  blue, 
and  afterwards  blackened  with  the  usual  iogredlents.  The  peri- 
earpium,  or  husk,  which  covers  the  hazel  nut  when  green,  ia  osed 
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ib  France  io  preference  to  any  other  substance  to  procure  a  haiid- 
some  blacky  The  husks  of  our  nuts  and  the  witch  hazel  (hamar 
melis  y Irginica)  might  equally  be  used  to  advantage ;  but  the  hazel 
nut  husk,  if  they  could  be  collected  in  sufficient  quantity,  would 
be  far  preferaWe."    p.  50 — 2, 

No.  II. — On  the  economical  utility  of  the  Apocimmi 
Cannabinumf.or  Indian  Hemp^  and  the  Asclepias,  or  Milk- 
weedj  ncdives  of  the  State  of  Nerv-York.  In  this  valuable 
paper,  the  principal  object  of  Mens.  Oenet  is  to  conaider 
the  economical  benefits  which  may  arise  from  the  proper 
cultivatbn  of  these  vegetables.  The  author  has  been  in- 
formed that  ropes  and  yarn  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  apo- 
cinium  were  far  superior,  for  strength  and  durability,  to  those 
made  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  third  communication  from  E. 
C.  Oenet  is  On  the  use  of  milk  to  regenerate  decayed  Sheep ^ 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bext  article  is  Dr.  Benjamin  De  Witt's  Letter  on 
Chimney  Fireplaces,  addressed  to  R.  R.  Livingston ;  which 
has  already  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  in  the. 
New- York  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journal  and  Review. 

On  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Woad.  As  the 
cultivation  of  the  woad  plant  (the  isatis  tinctoria)  will  in  all 
probability  prove  a  profitable  branch  of  husbandry,  and  be  of 
material  advantage  in  our  woollen  manufactories,  the  socie- 
ty, at  the  suggestion  of  W.  W.  Morris,  Esq.  have  republish- 
ed, from  the  Bath»and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty papers,  the  essay  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  Parish.  Some  judicious  remarks  are  contained  in  the 
Paper  on  the  importance  of  regulating  the  inspection  of 
Flour ^  Src*  in  the  State  of  New-York,  by  Jonas  Humbert, 
and  in  the  Letter  from  Professor  Brownell,  of  Union  College, 
•n  the  subject  of  Merino  Sheep. 
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Ri§mfck§9  on  Ik  UgU  wantftMkd  m  lb  eombmHm  gf 
k^mmmnhU  mtMUmm^  by  Comrf  Bmtfari,F.  A.  &  ami 
Fanigm  A9$oeki$  •/  fie  HaiUnuU  ImMtvUi  nod  of  Ae 
giUmg  if  Ui€fMela89(fa€  b^iMe,  October  14,  1811. 
SVofwIaM  by  Jomet  Lom^tlL  D.  wnd  Seerdarg  to  tb$  8(h 
eUg  if  Aft9n  Obaervolioiifl  on  fie  aieoM  qf  perftetmg 
Lon^fWiAmIk$€f^ftbmifa  weiyfyirfflbfean^  ty  Cbmf 
BmrfarJk  F.R.S.  mi  Fon^  ilwMnfe  yifcg^Walidwfll 
Aiiliiiile.  lleail  of  lie  etifMgr  ^  dWtM  ^^^ 
AiifiiMep  /me  2411,  isiK  IVmUUM  >t>m  (ie  i^WMd, 
mkdrmdb^fim  tke  SoeiOg  for  Oe  FramoNam  if  Us^ 
Aft$,  MttrA  ibO^  ISli^  bjr  T.  Bomig9^  Beck,  JL  D.  ^ 

Our  Knits  do  not  aDov  in  to  enter  into  anj  analfiiB  of 
tlie  contents  of  these  important  papers.  The  Tolmne  closes 
with  an  Appendix^  containing  certain  proceedingi  of  Cbe  Is- 
^shtore  of  the  state  of  Nev-Tork,  and  of  the  Sociefjr  G^r  the 
promotion  of  Usefiil  Arts,  for  the  enooorsgnnent  of  the  mat- 
mbctore  of  voollen  cloth ;  a  lair  oqpmiang  certam  cUs^ws 
or  .committees  in  the  society,  &c.,  and  an  alphabetical  Ust  of 
its  members. 


Art.  III.  A  System  of  Anatomy  for  the  use  of  Students  of 
Medicine*  By  Caspar  Wistar,  M.  D.  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia. 
Dobsoo,  8vo.  vol.  1.  pp.  422.  1811.  vol.  2.  pp.  454. 
1814. 

The  author  te  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Anatomy  has  long  occupied  a  station  of  eminent  dis- 
tinction  in  the  medical  world.  As  an  accurate  and  sagacioos 
observer,  his  abilities  in  the  discharge  of  the  more  practical 
duties  of  his  profession  have  given  an  established  character 
to  his  opinions,  while  his  merits  as  a  public  teacher  have 
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acquired  for  him  a  reputation  not  to  be  enhanced  by  any 
encomium  of  ours. 

This  work  is  particularly  intended  ,for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dent  of  anatomy  when  the  objects  which  it  describes  ar« 
before  him.  **  Convinced,'*  says  the  author^  "  that  the  struc- 
ture  of  the  human  body  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  studying  the  real  subject,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
communicate  an  idea  of  it  by  description  without  demonstra* 
tion ;  and  as  this  is  the  nature  of  the  work,  there  are  no  engra* 
ved  plates  in  it."  This  design,  as  might  have  been  anticipa<* 
ted,  from  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  author,  has  been 
ably  and  faithfully  executed.  The  medical  literature  of  th« 
United  States  is  enriched  by  the  publication  of  these  volumes. 


Art.  IV.  A  View  oftlie  MfiRcuuiAL  Practice  in  Fb. 
BRiLE  Diseases.  By  John  Warren,  M.  D.  Presideni 
of  ike  Massackusdts  Medical  Society,  and  Professor  of 
Aimtomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
Boston.     T.  B.  Wait  &Co.     8vo.  pp.  195.      1813. 

Mbdiciite,  like  the  other  branches  of  natural  knowledge* 
may  with  propriety  be  considered  an  experimental  science ; 
and  hence  it  is  obvious,  if  we  ever  wish  to  attain  to  any  thing 
like  certainty  in  it,  that  the  only  principles  upon  which  it 
can  be  properly  established  must  be  derived  from  well  attest* 
ed  facts.  The  process  of  reasoning  by  induction,  so  bene- 
ficially experienced  in  prosecuting  inquiries  in  the  collate- 
ral brunches  of  learning,  will  no  doubt  apply  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  medical  iuvestig;ation,  and  be  as  frequently  followed 
by  results  no  less  salutary.  U  is  therefore  with  peculiar 
pleasure  we  take  up  the  present  volume,  knowing,  a«  we  do, 
(hat  it  is  the  performance  of  one  who  has  long  held  a  distia- 
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gaMitd  fuk  tmoog  tbe  inott  emioeDt  praetitipnera  nf  thii 
country,  tod  wIks  anUht  tbe  fttigues  of  profemioittl  trocaf 
tioBt  finds  leisure  loflkienl  to  eotble  him  to  record  .Ant  the  be- 
nefit of  others  the  important  results  of  bis  own  exteosife 
experience. 

Dr.  Warren  commences  with  a  protpecHve  intnJbtdmt 
in  which  are  briefly  stated  the  several  sobjecle  which  he  hk 
attempted  to  discusi.  The  work  ilself  h  diTided  into  fimr 
partt.  The  fint  opens  with  a  general  historj  of  the  mercn- 
rial  practice,  which  is  followed  by  observations  on  qoicbil- 
rei  and  its  medical  preparations ;  on  the  bperation  of  mercu- 
riah  upon  the  body ;  on  their  action  as  ttimolants ;  their 
operation  on  disease ;  on  the  chmgetf  which  merconals  et 
feet  by  their  action  in  tbe  system,  and  on  salivatHin.  Dr. 
W.ieems  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Hunter^  that  mer- 
cury creates  a  new  action  in  the  system,  or  what  may;  be 
termed  an  artificial  disease,  by  which  the  original  disorder 
is  either  subdued  or  cured;  that  its  operation  is  chiefly 
that  of  a  powerful  stimulant ;  and  that  this,  ellbct  n  produ- 
ced from  the  oxygen  with  which  the  metal  is  combined; 
though  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  activity  of  mercurials 
does  not  depend  upon  oxygen  alone. 

**  Mr.  Cniikshank,  of  Woolwich,  in  March,  1 795,  destroyed 
variolous  virus  by  oxygenated  mucilages. 

''  Without,  however,  supposing  that  oxygen  has  a  specific  power 
over  the  poison,  in  these  cases  its  action  may  easily  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  principle  of  a  stimulant  exciting  the  system  to  defend 
Itself  against  it,  or  totally  to  expel  it. 

'*  It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  pneumatic  medicine,  that  oxygen, 
^prescribed  in  small  quantities  iavigorates  the  constitution  with- 
out exhausting  the  ezcitabilty. 
•*  May  we  not,  then,  roncjude  it  probable,  that  mercury  may  cure 
contagions  fever  by  furnishing  oxygen  to  the  blood  and  the  so- 
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lids  by  a  sort  of  digestive  power  separating  the  oxygen,  and,  per- 
haps, expelling  the  metallic  part  of  the  oxjde  from  the  surface  of 
the  body ;  and  that  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  used  in 
putrid  fevers,  in  which  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  is  generally,  I 
believe,  acknowledged,  is  derived  from  its  supply. 

*•*  Indeed,  Dr.  Darwin  supposes  that  the  sensorial  power,  which 
is  in  fact  the  same  thing  with  excitability,  is  secreted  iu  the  brain 
from  the  oxygen  in  the  blood.  If  so,  the  utility  of  the  mercu* 
rial  oxydes  in  supplying  the  mass  with  that  material  is  obvious ; 
and  it  needs  not  tp  be  remarked,  how  much  this  circumstance 
must  co-operate  with  the  stimulant  effect  of  the  oxygen,  in  in- 
creasing the  sum  of  excitement  in  the  system.'*    p.  26. 

Dr.  Warren  is  opposed  to  the  at  present  fashionable  an3' 
pernicious  practice  of  inducing  profuse  salivation  in  the  jLreatr 
ment  of  febrile  and  other  diseases. 

*^  It  is  a  question  of  some  consequence,  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  salivate  in  order  to  cure  fevers.  As  the  natural  effect  of  this 
process  is  to  produce  iiidirect  debility,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed,  that  in  most  cases  of  fever,  especially  those  of  the  less 
Tiolent  kind,  salivation  may  with  propriety  be  avoided.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  mercury  will  generally  produce  its 
salutary  effect  in  the  habit,  without  stimulating  to  a  degree  that 
shall  affect  the  miouth ;  but  as  the  soreness  of  the  gums  and 
mouth  is  the  only  index  of  the  degree  to  which  the  mercurial  im- 
pregnation of  the  blood  is  carried,  this  mark  is  usually  aimed  at,  as 
a  proof  that  the  object  has  been  attained."    p.  32. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  part  second  are,  a  general  de- 
scription of  epidemic  fevers ;  the  practice  in  epidemics  with 
mercury ;  and  observations  on  the  general  use  of  mercury  in 
fevers  combined  with  hepatic  and  other  visceral  affections. 
To  his  own  excellent  remarks  on  these  several  points,  the 
author  has  added  many  others  of  a  practical  nature  from  the 
writings  of  Hume,  Moseley,  YTnght,  Cbisholm,  and  Rush. 
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Pari  (bird  \%  divided  into  twu  seclions;  on  Ihe  practice 
wiih  mercury  in  lyplius,  aiul  on  the  yellow  fever  as  it  ap- 
peared in  B<».lon.  The  atilliar  conBidera  Ihe  various  speciei 
(rf  typhus  which  hive  been  noliced  by  practllioiierft  under 
Ibe  names  of  jail,  htnpital,  and  camp  fever,  as  "totally  differ- 
wit"  in  tlieir  nature  frtim  Ihe  yellow  fever,  aa  it  appeared  ia 
Bocton  in  I7nit  and  ltt02;  an<)  in  doing  this,  wlitle  he  mani- 
fesla  the  superiority  of  his  own  judgment,  he  aflbrds,  in  our 
opinion,  additional  proofs  (had  further  proofs  been  wanting) 
of  the  absurd  reasonings  of  those  who  have  so  obstinately 
conleDdedfortheunilyofdiseases,  and  who,  in  tbeif  sectarian 
zeal,  have  confounded  all  the  ditTereot  kinds  of  fever,  for  the 
purpose  of  propping  up  a  weak  and  perniciouB  tbeorj. 

Typhus,  in  the  form  of  ship  fever,  was  prevalent  in  the  Al- 
liance frigate,  upon  her  arrival  in  Bosloi),  in  1780:  a  large 
number  of  the  sick  were  immediately  setiL  to  the  bospital  ia 
that  town. 

"  TheBymptoms,"  buj-b  Dr.  Warren,  "were  entirely  ctifTetcnt 
from  llifsc  of  ilif  vftlDiv  I'evrr.  which  afienvurds  spread  such 
tlarm  throughout  this  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  disease 
doubdesB  originated  from  human  coatagion,  comniencliig  on  board, 
from  the  peculiar  circumslances  of  that  ship.  In  an  attendance 
on  a  lar^  number  of  these  cases,  scattered  in  various  part*  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  contained  in  the  crowded  hospital,  destitute  of 
many  of  those  ac  com  mod  at  ions  wtiich,  under  any  other  tlian  tbe 
existing  ctrcumstauces  of  the  cOuatry  might  have  been  ^forded, 
I  had  the  misforlime  to  tie  attacked  Aviih  ihe  disease,  and  noted 
its  progress  with  particular  interest."    p.  03. 

Dr.  Warren  also  describes,  vith  considerable  minoteMss, 
a  number  of  cases  of  a  typhus  with  uncomnranly  malignant 
•ymptoms  which  made  its  appearance  in  BobIod,  ia  1864 
and  180S. 
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On  the  yellow  fever  of  Boston  much  valuable  information 
is  communicated.  Dr.  Warren  asserts  that  this  disorder 
never  made  its  appearance  in  tLat  town  as  an  epidemic  prior 
to  the  year  1798.  According  to  Dr.  Warren,  no  evidence 
of  tlie  importation  of  the  disease  could  be  produced,  nor  was 
there  an  instance  of  its  being  communicated  to  those  who 
removed  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  supposed  origination*  We 
thus  most  cheerfully  make  known  the  sentiments  of  the 
author,  though  of  their  correctness,  on  these  two  points,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt :  we  wish  that  an  equal  degree  of 
candour  were  manifested  by  some  of  our  fellow  editors  under 
similar  circumstances. 

^'  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  were  much  in  the  form  of  tliat 
described  by  Dr.  Rush,  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1 793. 
The  number  of  the  sick  has  never  been  accurately  estimated; 
but  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  persons  died.  Most  of  those 
who  were  seized  within  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  died. 

"  The  bodies  of  several  of  the  deceased  were  examined,  and  the 
liver,  lungs,  and  stomach,  were  found  to  have  been  highly  inflam- 
ed, the  veins  being  excessively  turgid  with  black  blood;  and  in 
one  instance  the  thorax  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood  extra- 
vasated  from  the  ruptured  vessels  of  the  lungs.  After  these  dis^ 
sections,  several  of  the  practitioners  in  the  town,  convinced  of 
the  congestion  under  which  those  orsrans  laboured,  adopted  a 
much  freer  use  of  calomel  than  had  heretofore  been  practised  ; 
and  the  success  of  the  method  appeared  to  justify  the  means. 
Candour  requires  us,  however,  to  mention  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  recoveries  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  was  not  to  be 
imputed  solely  to  this  improved  mode  of  treatment,  but  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  mitigated  form  of  the  disease. 

'^  Calomel  was  usually  prescribed,  after  bleeding  and  a  purge,  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  grains  every  two  hours,  till  the  mouth  be- 
came sore ;  upon  which  the  disease  invariably  gave  way  :— ia 
many  persons,  however,  this  could  not  be  accomplished.  In  some 
cases  of  salivation,  dangerous  hemorrhages  ensue'l."  p.  115 — 16. 
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The  fourth  pari  of  tliin  work  is  <levoteci  1o  a  coDHiderMiau 
oT  the  mercurial  practice  id  hihiiI!  pox,  measles,  the  throat 
diitcmfwr,  »'yD8m:h«  trachealis,  hydrocephalus  ioternuB, 
poeutnoniu  and  plcuriny,  plilhiiiis,  dyaeiiteiy,  and  rhcuma- 
litm.  No  itmall  degree  of  merit  is  due  to  Ihe  practitioners 
of  America  for  tlieir  inipi-ovement  in  tlie  trealment  of  Bmall 
nos.  The  Infornialion  concenriug  the  sore  throat  distemper 
which  prevailed  in  Boalofiin  Hepletnber,  1736,  and  since  that 
time  in  weveral  other  dlslricls  of  this  country,  hut  more  par- 
licidarly  in  the  cnatcin  slates,  will  be  read  with  satisfaction. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  AVarren  in  hia  opinion  relative  to  the 
inefficucy  of  mercury  for  the  removal  of  croup  :  the  violence 
of  Ihc  gymploms  of  lliis  diseascj  and  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress, "are  tuo  great  lo  admit  of  any  constitulioDal  change 
by  the  opcralion  of  this  raeditine,"  Though  calo/nel  has, 
for  a  considerable  lime,  been  thoushi  to  be  Ihe  principal  if 
not  the  only  remedy  aiTording  any  prospect  of  succeaa  in 
hydrocephalus  inleriius,  yet  from  some  recent  cases  of  thii 
alarming  disease,  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  we  are 
disponed  to  douht  the  truth  of  much  that  has  heeD  said  id 
favour  of  the  efficary  of  this  mercurial  preparation  in  this 
compliiinl.  On  the  suhject  of  consnmption  Ihe  author  ofTera 
BiHne  judicious  practical  remarta,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  as  among  Ihe  most  interesting. 

"  Dr.  Rush  has  published  a  number  of  caneB  of  pulmoDSTy 
conmmpliou  treated  by  mercury.*  lu  three  cases  Balivation 
proved  a  complete  cure.  Dr.  Pfeifer  relates  also  a  case  of  a 
person  in  a  very  advanced,  stage,  cured  by  Uie  saine  means. 
This  method  has  been  tried  in  many  iuslBnces  ia  thb  place.  Id 
one  case,  which  oriirinated  from  hxmoptysis,  it  was  oot  success. 
TdI,      Iu  seiFeral,  where  there  was  evidence  of  lubercles,  and  at 
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length  suppuration,  it  was  used  through  all  the  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, hut  without  advantage. 

<'  The  following  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  found  it  useful. 

"  1805,  I  visited  a  lady  who  for  several  weeks  had  laboured 
under  a  severe  cough,  with  slight  pain  in 'her  side.  On  exami- 
nation, her  pulse  was  found  small  and  irregular,  about  100  in  a 
minute,  with  short  and  difficult  respiration,  stricture  over  the 
chest,  night  sweats,  extreme  debility,  and  most  of  tlie  common 
symptoms  of  deep  pulmonary  afFection.  Expectoration  of  matter 
of  a  purulent  appearance,  constant  diarrhoe;!,  and  extreme  emacia- 
tion, designated  the  extreme  hazard  of  the  case.  She  was  from 
home  when  these  complaints  first  came  on,  and  had  taken  no  me- 
dicine till  I  visited  her. 

"  As  her  countenance  was  of  a  yellowish  cast,  I  gave,  the  first 
day,  an  emetic  of  ipecac,  and  an  opiate  at  night.  I  then  gave 
her  the  usual  expectorant  medicines ;  but  for  several  days  the 
symptoms  increased  rapidly,  and  I  considered  her  case  as  almost 
desperate. 

**  Her  diarrhoea  and  cough  continuing,  I  ordered  a  pill  of  one 
grain  of  ipecac,  and  two  of  calomel  to  be  given  every  twelve 
hours.  On  the  third  day,  after  having  taken  six  pills,  the  mouth 
became  to  my  astonishment  suddenly  sore,  and  on  examination  I 
found  her  breath  strongly  affected  with  a  mercurial  foetor.* 

**  The  pills  were  immediately  discontinued.  For  several  days 
the  salivation  continued  to  increase,  the  ulcerations  in  the  mouth 
became  extremely  troublesome,  the  breath  intolerably  offensive,. 
and  the  gums,  tongue,  and  fauces  so  much  swelled,  as  to  occasion 
great  distress,  and  almost  to  threaten  suffocation.  The  most 
powerful  doses  of  opium  procured  little  rest  A  night. 

"  From  this  time  her  cough  abated,'  the  night  sweats  were  less 
profuse,  her  pulse  daily  became  slower,  and,  by  the  time  the 


*  This  is  ODe  of  those  cases  in  which  the  necessity  of  great  eautioo  in  the  use  of 
mercury,  from  the  small  quantity  i«hich  will  in  some  habits  produce  salivatiokii' i»' 
ejttinpHfieO. 
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NltnliOD  (udMibihled,  wMeh.wu  not  HII  (be  end  Of  the  foRrtli 
veek,  lU  ber  tjanpUini  hsd  conptetelj  dtMppeared.-  She  bai 
bid  DO  compUiA  nf  soy  kind  dnce,  bti  recoreied  her  MRogdi 
■nd  fledi,  ud  at  tbb  ttise  b  in  perfect  health. 

"  la  Ifaii  CMCt  froB  (be  eirionr  of  the  s^ti^  there  was  noeh  nvoB 
ton^wctMOW  bepitk  iflbctSoiii.  spd  tbe«fficaqr  of 'ttMiafin' 
|hn,  wUcb  woi  indeed  eollRlj  BCcidentd,'Meaik  to  a^rd  wnat 
^oaaia  br  •  coq}ectiiic  Iblt  the  eoDnnpUw  covpUols  wen 
owiet^  rfmplOBatfas. 

"ItbpoMUile.lbatBMBedtaeaieexUtiiigb  the  liver,  DJ^bt, 
rnm lb eoonectlon  with  tht  dtiphngm,  bring  od  thepal^ la  the 
cbeit.  and  (be  dUficiilly  of  Tetpiratkm ;  and  froni  the  lacreaMd  Ir- 
ritabiUty  orUncoHU  nf  tbeiungi,  Uie  quicknen  of  tfae  pabema;- 
be  flcoouiiled  for. ,  . 

"  Whether  any  aSectloD  of  tida  nature,  nd^t  hare  combined 
«l(h  the  dlBeBBes  cured  by  Dra.  Hush  sad  Pfelfer,  ia  mere  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  I  liave,  however,  do  difficulty  ia  coucliidiDg 
that,  in  coni[)licated  cases  of  tliis  kind,  mercury  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  nny  other  medicine  in  common  use. 

'*  In  vPDereal  conBumptioit  it  may,  if  Eeasonably  applied,  wilb 
much  certainty  be  relitd  Ufioii  for  a  cure, 

"  In  the  common  tuberculur  plitliiBia,  tlie  povers  of  tliis  medicine 
ill  promoting  absorption  might,  pnssibly,  be  sometimes  beneficial ; 
but  iu  the  ulcerntnl  glale  I  should  much  iloubt  its  utility. 

"This  stage  of  the  disease  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
oilier  by  the  apiiearnnce  of  llie  expectorated  mutter,  according  lo 
(he  estHbliblied  trsls  lor  identifying  pus,  and  the  unifornitty  of  the 
ayiiiptoniB  after  suppuration  has  taken  place.* 


*  An  opinion  lull  bfcn  entertaiucd  thiit  a  iivoiei  oreoniumption,  drnomi- 
ii*(ed  niaeoiii,  i>  of  tlie  nme  nature  vithpnorrhiea,  awing  to  an  irritation  on 
the  maBDat  glaadi  of  (he  longs,  vhlob  preieati  their  due  prepantion  ef  the 
■nueiu:  henec  the  rorm  pfthisdiaeue,  wliioh  isioeidlj  cured  bj  meranrr,  u 
inferred' to  V*  <tf  tU|  jilfSNriiifisB.  Biehter'i  Medical  ObMrnlioB*,  1791. 
I'  Z7S. 
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*  So  far  aa  the  action  of  mercury  may  be  considered  as  depend 
ent  on  its  oxygen,  it  might  be  suspected  to  be  injurious  in  phthl* 
sis,  by  adding  more  of  that  article  to  the  already  super-ozyge- 
nated  mass.  If  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  mass  of  blood  in  consumptioa 
is  in  this  predicament,  the  objection  must  have  weight. 

^*  It  would  seem,  however  unaccountable,  that  this  should  be  the 
case  under  a  state  of  the  lungs  in  which  a  part  of  their  vessels 
must  be  impervious.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  that  less 
oxygen  would  be  absorbed,  and  the  whole  system  would  rather 
suffer  from  a  deficiency,  just  as  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  wherein 
one  pair  of  lungs  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  oxygenate  the  whole 
mass  for  both  mother  and  foetus,  and  abortion  is  the  consequence." 
p.  168— 171. 

The  introduction  of  mercuiy  in  the  treatment  of  pulmo« 
nary  diseases,  after  allaying  inflammatory  action  by  venesec- 
tion and  other  evacuants,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  ini- 
portant  innovations  in  modern  practice.  In  directing  the 
attention  of  practitioners  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  a  disease 
which,  upon  A  moderate  computationy  may  be  supposed  to 
augment  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  United  States  at 
least  one  sixth,  Dr.  Rush  deserves  the  tribute  of  gratitude* 
We  shall  only  add,  that  our  own  success  in  several  recent 
cases  has  tended  very  materially  to  strengthen  our  opinion 
in  favour  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  symptoms  which  morejparticularly  characterize 
its  inflammatory  stage. 

But  without  further  remarks  on  President  Warren's  work, 
we  recommend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  practitbners,  confi- 
dent that  it  will  amply  repay  them  for  their  labour  by  the 
communication  of  many  important  practical  facts. 

VOL  IV.  4  B 


Aht.   V.     A  Gaikxtzkr  of  the  St  Ate,  Of  Nbw-Yoh«; 

cartfully  written  from  original  and  uathaitic  mattriaU; 

arranged  upon  a  nem  plan.    In  three  parts .-  compTising^ 

first,  A  comprthoisive  geographical  and  statistical  vuw 

of  tht  state,  convenientli/  disposed  under  separate  headti 

Second,  An  ample  general  view  of  eack  counti/,  in  alpha- 

helical  order,  with  topographical  and  statistical  tables, 

duming  the  civil  and  political  divisions ,  population,  post 

offices,  S-c:  Third,  A  eery  full  and  minute  topographical 

dfjicription  of  each  town  or  township,  city,  lioraugh,  viU 

,  ^c.  *■"- '"  th'  ibIioU        ',  alphabetically  arranged  ; 

I"  L  *r         ,  niih  every  other  sxibject  of 

ith^  ^  a  complete  gasetleer  or 

J  State  of  New-York  ;  with 

•"  'e.     By  HoB^Tio  Gates 

'oi  "''  a  Geography  of  the  United 

at  rk  Historical  Society,  and 

corresponding  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     Albany. 

H.  C.  Soathvick.     8vo.  pp.  336,    1813. 

Thi  above  ample  title  p^  bo  fully  makes  knoim  the  n- 
ture  and  objects  <^  the  preseat  vork,  that  it  ia  deemed  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  any  detail  or  its  contents.  Tbe  gene- 
ral approbation  which  it  has  received  from  many  competent 
judges,  and  the  rapid  sale  it  has  already  met  vitfa,  are  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  design,  and  of  the  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  execuled.  Much  is  due  to  the  au- 
thor for  the  great  labour  be  has  undergone  in  order  to  pro- 
cure ori^nal  and  satisfactory  materials  for  his  pages,  and 
equal  prsiae  for  the  extent  and  general  accuracy  of  tbe  in- 
fonnation  they  impart.    Bj  the  publication  of  the  Gatet- 
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leer  of  the  State  of  New- York,  Mr.  Spaflbrd  has  let  an  ex* 
ample  which  it  is  hoped  will  ere  long  be  followed  io  erery 
state  throughout  the  Unioa. 


Art.  VI.  CoLLECTioNs/or  an  Essay  towards  a  Materia 
Medica  of  the  United  States.  By  Benjamin  Smith 
Bartoit,  M.  D.  Prcfessor  of  Materia  Medico^  Natural 
History i  and  Botany ^  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^, 
Philadelphia.     Earle  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  152.     1810. 

This,  as  the  reader  is  informed^  is  the  third  edition  of 
these  Collections  towards  a  materia  medica  of  the  United 
States.  Although  want  of  leisure  and  an  imperfect  state  of 
health  have  prevented  the  author  from  making  those  addi- 
tions to  the  work  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  for  which  he 
asserts  he  possesses  ample  materials,  yet  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  reprint  it  precisely  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
had  already  appeared  before  the  public.  Though  the  addi- 
tional improvements  which  this  volume  has  received  be  far 
from  considenable,  and  some  time  has  elapsed  since  its  publi- 
cation, yet  as  this  is  the  only  work  professedly  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  that  has  issued  from  the  American  press, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  brief  notice  of  it  will  not  prove  unaccept- 
able. 

Professor  Barton,  in  common  with  other  writers,  considers 
the  materia  medica  as  naturally  divisible  into  two  parts :  that 
which  relates  to  the  aliments,  or  nutrientia  of  mankind,  and 
the  materia  medica  more  properly  so  called.  In  this  second 
division  he  has  disposed  of  the  facts  and  opinions  which  he 
has  cpllected  relative  to  the  materia  medica  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  concerns  the  vegetable  kingdom,  under  the 
nine  following  beads :  viz.  1.  Astringents.  2.  Tonics.  3.  Sir* 


1 
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snilsntB.  4.  Errhines.  6.  Bialagoga,  or  salivating  mediciaea. 
6.  EmeticB.  7.  Calharlici.  8.  Diuretics.  9.  AnthelminticB. 

Tlie  vegetable  productions  noticed  under  the  first  subdi- 
viaion,  wilringents,  are  the  geranium  macutatum,  beuchera 
aniericana,  aclsa  necemosa,  uva  ursi,  liquidambcr  aBpleoifo- 
lium.  pfrola  umliellata,  myrica  cerirera,  prinos  verticitlala^ 
Bnd  llie  urobanche  virginiana.  Among  the  Ionics,  Dr.  Bartoo 
baa  enumeraled  a  number  of  valuable  indigenous  articlea  of 
powerful  medicinal  virtues,  and  which  he  conaidera  might  be 
used  with  advantage  as  Eiibstilutes  for  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  bark  of  the  liriodcndroa  tulipifera  (the  tulip  tree)  baa 
frequently  been  used  with  success  in  intermittenta :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  bark  of  the  populus  tremula,  or  aspin; 
and  of  the  coiuub  florida  and  corous  sericea,  (dogwood.) 
The  excellent  experimental  dissertation  of  Dr.  Walker  ia 
properly  referred  to  for  much  information  concerning  these 
two.epecieB  of  cornel.  On  this  part  of  Dr.  Barton's  subject, 
some  interesting  particulars  arc  communicated  relative  to 
the  tonic  properties  of  the  aristotochia  serpentaria,  the  eupa- 
torium  perfoliatum,  the  zautlioriza  apiifoUa  (the  z.  tlnctorra 
of  Woodhouse)  and  the  liydraslia  canadensis,  commonly 
called  the  yellow  root,  which  grows  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  rich  boiIb  adjacent  to  the  Ohio, 
and  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  section  denominated  stimulants  the  author 
has,  among  others,  taken  notice  of  the  populus  balsamifera, 
the  andromeda,  and  azalea,  the  laurus  sassafraa,  the  arum 
triphillum,  thekalmia  latifolia,  the  phytolaccadecandra,  (the 
poke)  and  the  rhus  radicans.  The  most  powerful  excitant 
which  Dr.  Barton  has  enumerated  in  the  list  of  sialagogvea 
is  the  zanthoxylum  clava  herculis,  vulgarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  toothach  tree. 

The  euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  spireea  trifolia,  and  the  san- 
guinarea  canadensis,  are  among  the  indigenous  vegetables  irf* 
thia  country  most  entitled  to  attention  as  enutics. 
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^  The  first  of  these,  the  euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  like  all  the 
species  of  the  genus,  is  an  extremely  active  plant.*  It  is  employ^ 
ed  as  an  emetic  by  some  of  the  country  people.  I  do  not  know 
Uie  dose.  I  suppose  it  is  small,  for  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  dras- 
tic emetics.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  materia  medica ;  but  perhaps  it  would.  There  are  many 
cases  IB  which  we  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  immediate  and 
active  emetics ;  as  when  certain  poisons,  such  as  laudanum,  &c. 
have  been  swallowed.  In  such  cases  it  may,  possibly,  be  of  much 
use. 

*^  I  can  speak  with  more  confidence  of  the  spiraea  trifoUata. 
This  is  a  shrub  which  grows  very  plentifully  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  few  active  plants  of  the  class 
Icosandria^  to  which  it  belongs*!  The  root,  which  is  the  part 
made  use  of,  like  that  of  the  officinal  ipecacuanha,  cotasists  of  a 
cortex  or  bark,  and  a  ligneous  or  i^oody  part.  The  active  pow« 
er  of  the  root  seems  to  reside  exclusively  in  the  bark.  It  is  a 
safe  and  efficacious  emetic,  in  doses  of  about  thiity  grains. 
Along  with  its  emetic,  it  seems  to  possess  a  tonic  power.  It  has, 
accordingly,  be^n  thought  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  intermit- 
tent fever;  and  it  is  often  given  to  horses  to  mend  their  appetite. 
This  plant  has  a  number  of  different  names,  such  as  Ipecacuan- 
ha, Indian-Physic,  Bowman's  root,"  &c.    p.  26—7. 


*  This  species  of  Eophorbia,  or  Spnrge,  grows  spontaneously  io  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  fo  the  state  of  Jersey,  within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia,  it 
is  pretty  common,  growing  in  the  dry  and  sandy  soil.    It  flowers  early  io  the 
spring.    It  is  the  root  which  is  employed. 

f  LinnflBiis  thought  at  very  remarkable,  that  a  plant  belonging,  as  this  does,  to 
the  order  of  Send'cojtF,  should  possess  such  active  powers.  **  SpirtBom  tri/oUaknn 
Ipecacnanam  vocant  &  vomitum  faccre  dicuot,  quod  sane  siognlare  esset  in  hoc  or 
dine;**  vis.  SenUeosee.  Caroli  a  Linne,  M.  D.  PrttUctianain  OrdUfua N6luraUs Pian' 
tarum.  Edidit  P.  D.  GIseke.  p.  449.  Hamhnrgi ;  1792.  But  it  might  be  shown, 
that  other  plants  of  the  same  natural  order  are  considerably  active.  Not  to  men- 
tion others,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  Ihe  Spiraea  Opnli  fo- 
lia, well  known  in  the  United  States,  by  the  name  of  Nine-Bark,  is  by  no  means 
ao  inert  vegetable. 
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yalued*  The  others  mentioned  in  tlie  present  work  are,  the 
cbenopodium  anthelminticum,  helleborus  foetidus,  lobelia 
cardinaligy  silene  virginica,  polypodium  vulgare^  veratrum 
luteum,  &c. 

In  bis  second  part  Dr.  Barton  has  a  section  under  the 
term  antilUhks.  **  By  this  term,  sajrs  he,  I  mean  those 
medtciiies  which  give  relief  in  the  disease  of  lithiasis,  or  cal* 
cuius,  and  also  in  nephritis,  when  this  depends  upon  the  same 
causes  that  induce  calculus."  This  name  he  prefers  to  that 
of  lithontriptics.  The  uva  ursi,  and  the  pyrola  umbellata^ 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  native  vegetables 
calculated  to  be  of  service  in  affections  where  antilithics 
are  indicated. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  contents 
of  these  Collections ;  and  must  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  and 
more  satisfactory  information  to  the  volume  itself.  As  a 
naturalist  the  merits  of  Dr.  Barton  are  of  no  common  kind ; 
and  he  has  deservedly  received  a  large  share  of  praise  in 
his  own  and  in  foreign  countries  for  his  many  and  successful 
exertions  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  natural  knowledge.  The 
design  of  the  present  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendable. From  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats  we  could  have  wished  that  the  language  of  Dr.  Barton 
had  been  more  precise,  and  for  a  practical  work  in  medicine, 
that  the  facts  which  it  contains  had  been  more  amply  and 
more  succinctly  related. 


Art.  VII.     Aif  Account  of  the  New- York  Hospital. 
New-York.     Collins  &  Co.     8vo.  pp.  65.     1811. 

The  New-York  Hospital,  both  with  regard  to  the  liberality 
of  its  foondation  and  the  extent  of  its  charity,  may  be  pre* 
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Boanced  the  moat  itnportanl  matilutiun  of  the  kindeslab- 
Ihilied  in  this  couiitry :  as  a  valuable  auiihary  to  the  loedi- 
cal  8(-)u>ol  of  (his  city  its  benefits  have  bceii  loDg  felt  aad 
duly  appreciated.  Id  the  present  nell-nritten  pamphlet 
many  inleresliiig  particulars  are  detailed  concerniog  the  first 
orgsalzalion  uf  tlie  eslablisliment  and  its  preseDt  conditioo, 
together  with  its  tharter,  by-laws,  officers,  &c.  We  make 
the  foilowiiig  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  diflfusiDg  more  gene- 
rally the  iaformaliun  they  coatain. 

"In  the  year  1770,  a  number  of  the  moat  respectable  and 
public  spirited  iiibabilanis  of  the  city  of  New- York,  sulKcribed 
coDMilcrable  sums  of  monej,  for  the  purpose  of  erectitj^  aod  ea- 
tablishiog  a  public  Hospital ;  aud  a  petition  was  preseated  by 
pKTEB  MiDDLETon,  JoHM  Jones,  aad  Samuel,  Bard,'  three 
eminent  pbysidaus,  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Coldbn,  thea 
commander  io  chief  of  the  province  of  New-York,  for  n  charter 
of  iij corporation,  wliicli  was,  in  consequence,  granted,  the  follow- 
iDg  year,  by  the  Earl  of  Dunuore,  governor  and  commander  is 
chief  of  the  province. 


*  FromlhefbHowtngeitractrroniB  medical  ducouriD,  delivered  bjDr.Mlddk- 
ton.  in  King's  (now  Columtia)  Colltge,  on  (hp  ad  Nni^eirber,  1769,  il  appean  Ibil 
thf  first  wuEMliod  relaling  lo  thf  eatalilislinient  of  ad  H'Mpitnl  was  made  by  Dc. 
Bard.  "TbenewFBilyand  iifefuliiess,'' aays  Dr.  Middleton,  "ofa  publieinfliDi- 
"  rj-,  h=i!  bwq  n  warmly  and  pallieiirally  set  forlh,  in  a  difcourw  deiiverad  Iff 
■'  Ur.  Samiiei  Bard,  at  (he  lommenceinent  in  Mar  lait,  that  bii  excelleDi?  Sk 
"  Hrmy  ISaiTi  immedialeiy  wt  an  foot  a  labKription  for  (hat  pnrpoje,  lo  which 
"  bimsplf  and  mort  of  the  gpntleioea  preient  liberally  contributed.  Hiii  EnxUei- 
"  cT  »lio  recommended  il,  in  IbP  moat  preseing  inonnsr,  to  the  aasemblr  of  tbeprs- 
'■  TiDCe,  at  en  olgert  worthy  of  tlieir  a(tcntion;  and  (ho  corporation  of  the  d? 
"  have  given  B«urantei  of  granting  a  vei-y  valuable  and  commodious  lot  oTgnnid 
'•  bf  ercctiiw  (hf  huUding  upon;  ro  that  there  is  now  almost  a  certain  pntqeet  of 
"  thit beneyolent  and  hBmatte  foundaiion  uoii  takiiigplace;  and  ag  it  ia  to  beonlht 
"  niOKl  eatholie  and  uufitceptionable  plan,  it  i!  tobe  hoped,  that  it  will  nweti 
"  tlie  coudteTHnce  and  eiicoTiragi»ment  of  every  com ifflisionate  and  good  iiieiL_ 
"  of  Bocirfy,  whatever  party  or  deiiomioatiou  he  may  clioofe  to  he  diilinini.bcd 
'■by,  nn  other  occasiBtF.," 


k 


0 
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"By  this  charter,  dated  the  13th  July,  1770,  the  mayor,  re- 
corder, aldermen,  and  assistants,  of  the  city  of  New-York,  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  tho  different  ministers  of  the  several 
other  protestant  churches,  the  president  of  King's  (now  Colum- 
bia) College,  and  the  principal  and  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  were  named  as  members,  and  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  ^  Society  of  the  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New -York  ^ 
in  America."*  Twenty -six  governors  were  also  named,  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  institution,  who 
held  their  first  meeting  on  the  25th  July,  1771. 

"  Through  the  influence  of  Doctor  John  FathergUl  and  Sir 
fFUliam  Duncan^  considerable  contributions  were  made  to  the  so^ 
ciety,  by  many  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London,  and  other 
places  in  Great-Britain ;  and,  in  1772,  the  legislature  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New-York  granted  an  annual  allowance  of  800  pounds 
(2,000  dollars)  in  aid  of  the  institution,  for  twenty  years. 

**  In  1773,  the  governors  of  the  hospital  purchased  of  Mrs.  Bar^ 
clay  and  Mr.  ButgerSy  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  edi- 
fice. A  plan  of  a  building,  having  been  procured  by  Dr.  Jcnes^ 
the  foundation  was  laid  the  27th  July,  1773;  but  on  the  28th 
February,  1775,  when  it  was  almost  completed,  the  buildiag  ac- 
cidentally took  fire,  and  was  nearly  consumed. 

**  By  this  misfortune  the  society  suffered  a  loss  of  seven  thou^* 
sand  pounds ;  and  the  execution  of  their  benevolent  plan  would 
have  been  wholly  suspended,  had  not  the  legislature,  in  March, 
1775,  generously  granted  them  the  sura  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
towards  rebuilding  the  house,  and  repairing  the  loss  they  had 
sustained.  But  the  war  between  Great-Biitain  and  the  colonies, 
which  took  place  in  the  same  year,  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  edifice.  During  the  war,  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  Bn- 
iish  and  Hessian  soldiers,  as  barracks,  and  occasionally,  as  au 
hospital. 


*  By  an  act  of  tbe  legislature,  passed  March  9th,  18I0,  the  name  of  the  eorpt- 
ration  hai  been  changed  to  that  of  "  The  Sadeiy^  the  Ntn  Y^rh  UotfUaL^ 

voii.  IV.  4  e. 


*•  Tbe  Hbeta  af  lhewv«a.dtt-dRiiaMiiicM  of  fl 

to  ibc  iMdistioDt  amtlt  «■■  not  witU  the  3d  fumaji  l^I* 
lh«l  Ike  bniw  «M  la  *  ptOfMr;  cowUdoD  lo  icOBive  paHenti^ 


**  The  iDaid^  gnnted  bf  the  prarkicUl  legUatnre  eeiMd 
«ttb  tbe  eoBnKDcraieat  of  hoitilitiea  between  Oreit-^AriQ  ud 
the  eotaoleet  but tbe  kgUature  of  the  Btue,eatlie  lit  Bfaidk 
19SS,  dineted  ei^  Imndred  powndh  durisft  fbur  yeuv,  frav  tbe 
1«  Febmvy,  t  TBB,  to  be  paid  (o  the  Impha),  out  of  tbe  fnmeji 
■Wngfiw  Ibe  cjKJw  ia  the  ettj  of  New-Yvrk.  And  tbe  li^ 
btan,l7«iubeeqiieatict,puMd  tbe  llib  April,  1792,  for  ih« 
better  mmwit  of  the  ho^dtal,  gnated  two  Ihouund  poiiBda  » 
jcBT,  br  fire  jmn,  piyable  out  of  the  chj  ezcife, 

**B7«a  Wt  puKd  tbe  3iit  Mircb,  179£.  the  l^aUture  » 
pealed  the  set  of  tbe  lltb  April,  1792,  «i  to  fiitiire  paxnientib 
ind  g;nu]ted  to  the  hospital  four  thouBaud  pouocls,  nnnuaily,  for 
five  yesTS,  payable  out  of  the  duties  on  sniet  nt  public  auction,  in 
tbe  city  of  New-Tork.  An  additional  mm  of  one  thouaand 
pouadi  a  year,  for  Tour  yttara,  was  granted  lltb  April,  1790, 
payable  out  of  the  bbidg  luod.  And  od  the  20lh  March,  1801) 
tbe  aanual  allowance  of  12,500  dollars  wa«  oootloued  for  five 
yean,  from  let  b'ebraary,  1800. 

"By  au  act  passed  tbe  30tb  March,  1707,  for  the  estaMieh- 
ment  and  support  of  a  iMtaretto,  the  niEiEters  and  wardeoa  of  tbe 
port  of  New-Tork  were  authorized  to  receive  of  the  masters,  of- 
ficers, seamen,  and  passengers  of  every  vessel  entering  the  port  of 
New-Tork,  a  certain  sum  for  each  person,  wht<'h  was  direct<'d  to 
be  paid  to  tbe  commiseiooen  of  the  health  ofiice,  for  tbe  relief  of 
sick  seameo  and  fojeigoers  admitted  into  ibe  Laxaretto  t  and  the 
BurpluB,  if  any,  was  directed  to  be  paid  to  Ihe  governors  of  the 
ho«[atal,  for  the  relief  of  such  seamen  and  foreigners  as  might 
be  patients  of  Ihe  Hospital. 

«By  an  act  passed  April  1,  1798,  for  repilatiu([  the  port  of 
New-Xwk,  the  harboar<masler  was  directed  to  pay  certain  fioa 
therefai  mentkmed  to  the  treamrer  of  tbe  New-York  HoepitaL 
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**  By  ao  arrauvemeiit  brtweeii  the  treasuiy  department  of  the 
iJnited  States  and  the  hospital,  made  in  1 799,  the  siek  and  disa- 
bled seamen  at  ihe  port  of  New  York  are  received  into  the  hos- 
pital, acid  enjo^  all  its  advantao^es.  The  collector  of  the  port, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasurj^  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  pays,  out  of  the  hospital  money  collected  and  received 
by  him,  three  dollars  per  week,  for  the  board  and  maintenance  of 
each  seaman,  including  medicine  and  other  cbar<j[es. 

^  But  the  collector,  since  July,  1804,  has  refused  to  pay  for 
more  thau  75  seamen,  at  any  one  time.  The  governors,  however, 
considering  every  seaman  who  has  paid  hospital-mooey  to  the 
collector  of  the  United  States,  as  having  a  just  claim  on  the  gov- 
eniment  of  the  United  States  tor  hospital  relief,  have  not  hither* 
to  refused  admittance  to  seamen,  beyond  the  number  limited; 
trusting  the  justice  of  the  national  legislature,  for  remuneration 
of  the  sutQs  expended,  in  the  support  of  such  seamen,  beyond 
the  amount  received  from  the  collector.^  Without  the  aid  wiiich 
has  thus  been  afforded  to  them,  many  of  this  useful  and  meritori- 
ous, thouj[h  careless  and  improvident  class  of  men,  must  have 
been  abandoned,  in  disease  and  poverty,  to  the  casual  and  preca- 
rious relief  of  common  charity. 

^  In  1801,  an  a^rreement  was  made  between  the  New-Tork  Hos- 
pital and  the  governors  of  th.:  Lying-in-Hospital,  by  which  the 
existing  funds  of  the  latter  were  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  for- 
mer institntioo,  on  condition  that  a  lying-in  ^ard  should  be  estab- 
lished :  and  a  suitable  ward  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly 
fitted  up  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

^^lu  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  Columbia  College,  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  in  August, 
1796,  appropriated  the  sum  of  500  dollars  towards  the  purchase 


*  The  Dumber  of  aeamen  who  received  the  beopfits  of  this  io^titution,  diirioi; 
the  ye\rt  I806,  1807,  (808>  1809,  ind  It  10,  beyond  the  namber  limited  by  the  col- 
lector, was  843.    And  the  whole  charge  of  their  maidtenauce,  at  the  rate  of  three 
ioKirsper  week,  diiriafir  those  five  years,  amonnti  to  9,500  dollars;  for  which  sun 
QOtfaing  has  yet  been  received  by  the  hospital. 


^  ■  nediMl  Hbnrf ;  to  tdddi  Ihe  w^Mn  of  tlut  fiMs«l^  no- 
ttteted  boob  bom  tUr  plmta  Hinilai,  urt  put«f.ttH^tei 
tf  jnMk  bMlnctloo.  Ad  boipltal  IKinrr  vu  tfano  oUMAmIi 
vUofawH  farther  m^puNed^  Ibe  pndiMe  o^tfaenedfeal^ 
fcrwy  of  Pf.  lliimw.  to  1*00.  wdbr  tbe  ^ecMoioo»tB  jnCk 
tf  ■  Ubmr  of  «  prtrate  MMBbOoK  of  fbjwkAm,  Hodtt  4i 
HMof  tbe  MedlralSocWy  of  New-Tork  wlwgaTtt  dwir  boskl 
«  enadWoD,  that-  tfacr  nid  neh  trf  tlwlr  mob,  u  sholdd  becoBi 
pndMoMra  oT  mecHclM  h  the  dtj  of  Vew-Tork,  iboiflcl  kne 
feMioo of  Um hnpUil libnrr.  In  IMS,  the ggTernan  appiw 
Hli*odti»e%— of  8S0doUin,lbr  the  purchueoT  bwAirnd 
hBHenMIUoailioTObaoBwde  toUtbypMchHOM  taidfirtpu^ 
hoBtlnelo  daet  w  that,  fnetadtoi;  die  vahiible  botanled  Uhn- 
tf  of  Dr.  HiiMcit,  lately  panbtwd,  the  boapitU  Ulnur  tB^ 
MOUfan  BbiMt  3,000  VoloBwa,  amaof  which  an  ■one  of  tbe  iir 
Mt  and  nnat  ralnaUe  -wvAm  in  acdfeal  Khace.         't 

"  A*  there  existed  do  inglitutloQ  in  the  state,  tot  tbe  recepdoA 
and  Clin  of  luulics,  the  jroveniorg  were  induced  to  appropriate 
apartmeDti  in  the  hospital  for  patients  of  that  deBcripliODt  but  w 
tlie  building  was  not  deai||>ned  for  that  purpose,  the  accwnmoda- 
tions  were  found  to  be  extremely  Inconveident  and  inadequate; 
Bud  tbe  applicatioas  tot  th«  admission  of  lunatics  constantly  io- 
creasinf,  it  was  resolved,  in  1806,  if  the  lepslalure  would  lend 
Its  aid  for  that  purpose,  by  further  coolrihutlon,  or  by  giving 
greater  pennuience  to  theexistiov  allowaDce,  to  ereet  a  separate 
building,  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  that 
unfortunate  class  of  persons. 

"  An  HpplicatioD  iras  accordin^ciy  made  to  the  leelslature,  who 
passed  an  act,  on  the  14th  March,  1800,  coDliauiog  the  anaual 
provision  for  the  hospital,  payable  out  of  the  duties  on  sales  It 
auction,  in  the  city  of  Wew-Tork,  until  the  year  1 8S7.  The  go». 
emors  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  pn^ 
aed  ediAee,  denominated  the  «  Lunatic  AByIam,'*wblofa  was  cmo- 
pleted,  to  as  to  be  open  fur  the  reception  of  patients,  on  the  ISIk 
July,  1808,  when  nineteen  were  removed  from  tbe  other  boildltf 
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and  forty-eight  more  admitted,  making  in  the  ivhole  sixty-seven. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  asylum  was  about  fifty-six  thousand  dollars. 

«<  To  complete  the  plan  of  the  hospital,  and  rfpder  it  more  ex- 
tensively useful,  it  is  desirable  tliat  another  building  should  be 
erected,  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  ground,  corresponding  with 
the  lu;:atic  asylum,  which,  besides  accommodatiog  a  greater  num- 
ber of  patients,  would  furnish  apartments  for  an  anatomical  mu- 
seum, a  more  spacious  theatre  for  surgical  operations,  and  apart- 
ments for  other  useful  objects,  connected  with  the  institution ;  but 
the  execution  of  this  design  ivill  depend  on  the  increase  of  the 
funds  of  the  hospital,  which  have  been  exhausted  by  the  building 
of  the  asylum,  and  in  necessary  repairs  and  improvements.  The 
governors,  however,  indulge  the  liope,  that  by  the  aid  of  the  le? 
gislature,  and  private  contributions,  this  part  of  their  plan  may 
yet  be  accomplished. 

*'  To  assist  the  governors  to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  in 
building  the  asylum,  the  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  the  23d 
March,  1 810,  granted  to  the  hospital  the  sum  of  3,500  dollars  per 
annum,  for  ten  years,  payable  quarterly  out  of  the  duties  on 
goods  sold  at  auction  in  the  city  of  New- York."    p.  3 — 7. 

«  The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  from 
the  year  1792,  to  1810,  inclusive,  is  13,753;  of  these  9,227  have 
been  cured ;  886  relieved ;  046  discharged,  at  the  request  of 
friends;  458  as  disorderly;  187  sent  to  the  alms-house ;  517  elop- 
ed,  and  1 676  have  died — 266  patients  remained  in  the  hospital, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1810. 

"  From  the  1st  February,  1 792,  to  31st  January,  1 795,  a  period 
of  three  years,  1 221  patients  were  admitted,  and  1 1 69  discharged. 
From  the  31st  January,  1795,  to  3l8t  December,  1803,  a  period 
of  9  years,  4,760  were  admitted,  and  4,744  discharged.  From 
3 1  St  December,  1803,  to  31st  December,  1810,  a  period  of  7 
years,  7,772  were  admitted."    p.  13. 
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Art.  VUL  Ambbicait  ORiiiTBOLoor;  or  Ujw  N^kard 
Hiriory  cf  the  Birds  of  ike  UniUd  Stiaea:  Uhislr^i 
mih  fUUu^  engraved  and  coloaredjrom  origuial  irim' 
ings  taken  from  ,  Nature.  Bjr  Albxahdbb  Wwua» 
Phibdelpha.  Inskeep  ft  Bradford.  Iaiperi«i  4to.  vob. 
Jith^  fitih  7Hi,  8Ui,  and  9th.    About  120  pogea  ^: 

,  1812—14. 

Tbb  author  of  the  AnMrican  Ornithologjr  liaving  cbaed 
Ua  earthlj  carear  before  fie  finished  that  importaDt  work» 
tte  taak  of  completing  the  9tii  and  last  Voliiaie  deVolFed 
upon  lua  friend  and  executor  Mr*  Oeorge  Ord^  wh6  baa  pre- 
fised  to  it  an  interesting  biography  of  Mci  Wifsbb.  JEbFing 
on  foramr  occaaions  noticed  sewral  of  thia  rdunm,  it  noir 
tf«lnaina  for  iia  to  paj  the  buit  trilMite  of  reap^c;^!  to  a  man 
whons.we  eateeni,  ai^  to  an  author  Wboee  v^rka  inU  alwajs 
occupy  ah  iBiportaBt  ranic  auMng  the  writings  on  -^Natnrit 
History. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Wilson  exhibits  the  complete  triumph  of 
genius  over  the  want  of  education,  and  of  perseyering  indus- 
try over  the  evils  of  poverty.  Without  any  otlier  reliance 
than  on  bis  own  faculties^  and  with  a  force  of  exertion  which 
nothing  could  check  or  retard,  be  has  obtained  a  celebrity 
in  science  to  which  few  men  in  this  country  can  aspire,  al- 
though many  may  be  more  higiily  favoured  with  the  endow- 
ments of  genius,  and  more  extensively  gifted  with  the  advan- 
tages of  early  education  and  the  bounties  of  fortune.  The 
life  of  Wilson  shows,  conclusively,  that  the  temple  of  fame 
is  open  to  the  most  humble  individual  in  the  community,  if 
he  only  attempts  it  with  zeal  and  industry,  and  with  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  part  which  he  intends  to  act  on  the 
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theatre  of  the  world :  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  in  ex- 
position to  the  complaints  of  his  biographer,  that  notwith- 
standing he  experienced,  in  some  few  instances,  the  slights 
of  ignorance  and  the  sneers  of  faslidious  and  factitious  imper- 
tinence, yet  that  a  liberal  and  enlightened  community  bore 
witness  to  his  merits  by  a  munificent  subscription,  which, 
after  satisfying  all  expenses,  would  have  placed  him,  if  living, 
on  the  enviable  ground  of  independence.    • 

Trie  science  of  Ornithology  is  involved  in  considerable 
difficulty  and  confusion.      The  arrangement  of  animals  ac- 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  Linnaean  system,  is  an  ad- 
mirable    contrivance    to  extricate  the  science  of  zoology 
from  the  darkness  which  surrounded  it.     The  classes  and 
orders  of  the  grea:  naturalist  are  arbitrary :   the  genera  and 
species  are  natural ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  general 
characters  of  birds  are   taken  from  the  bill,  tongue,  nos- 
trils,  cere,   caruncles,   and  other   naked   parts — and  that 
the  characters  of  the  species  are  derived  principally  from 
the  plumage  and  habitudes,  we  must  be  sensible  that  here  is 
a  wide  field  for  a  difference  of  opinion.   Besides,  the  nomen- 
clature adopted,  in  endeavouring  to  compress  the  descrip- 
tions of  animals  within  the  shortest  compass,  is  frequently  • 
mystery  to  most  readers.     Take,  for  instance,  an  account  of 
a  biidby  Linnaeus,  Latham,  or  Pennant,  and  it  will  require 
considerable  industry  to  penetrate  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
author.      The  generic  characters  frequently  run  so  closely 
into  each  other,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  make  the  appropri- 
ate arrangement.     The  plumage  of  birds  varies  according 
to  seasons,  to  age,  and  to  climae,  and  their  manners  assume 
a  diflferent  appearance  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries.    The  sexes  exhibit  almost  invariably  a  diversity. 
The  male  is  frequently  smaller  than  the  female,  and  is  gene- 
ral!;^ arrayed  in  a  more  beautiful  dress.    Genera  are  coo- 
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fiwndad  togetker;  nvietiM  an  npramitod  as  dM^wtipe- 
clet ;  the  wde  is  pkcad  b  a  didrant  spacies'fiNMB  Uf  i^ilt, 
aod  the  aaow  kird,  at  diflbraot  ages  and  aeaaom,  ia  ttmAdm 

_  9  ■  - 

ad  adiftvaat  apaciaa.  The  naiasof  birds  yaiy  in  dMbtaat 
placet. 

In  the  aaaie  diatrict  of  conotrj  the  aane  bird  fipeqnaalljr 
gaaa  bf  diifcraBt  appelUtioaa,  and  the  acientific  naiae  b  al- 
ao  net  ooifbnn ;  LimimM,  Brkson,  sod  Boflbo,  ofieatmiei 
diMifree.    We  rnxj  add  to  this,  the  abanrd  cwtoai  adopted 
in  tlds  Gooatfj  of  aaauag  our  birds  after  tiMiae  lo  Eampe^to 
wkioh  thej  are  sappesed  to  hare  soai^  likeiieaa>  altboqgh  io 
aMMt  leapects  thej  are  disvaiibHr. 
■    Tliare  are  tliree  modes  ia  which  we  aiay  obtaiii  a. Jdmm&- 
ledge  of  birds. — ^Frooi  penoaal  obaenratioa  of -tbeap  aai- 
■mIs  ia  their  naterat  state — firoia  praaenred  satjiacta  ia  caU- 
aets  of  aataral  liistorjr-wiiid  booi  bocrici.:    TiieiSratis  on* 
doobtedlj  preferable  fo  far  as  it  goes ;  bat  it  is  aecesaarily 
liaiited  bjF  oar  raogs  of  traTolliog.    The  second  sapfAiei 
this  defect,  but  it  is  lUble  t^  this  great  objecthai ';  the  srii- 
jecls  are  oTteo  not  onlj  imperfectly  prepared  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  but  generally   decay  and  disaolve.     Id   Cayeooe, 
which  has  furnished  more  subjects  for  the  cabinets  of  Euro- 
pean naturalists  than  any  other  country,  the  birds  are  steep- 
ed inspirits  for  a  long  time,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  an  oveo. 
This,must  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  sully  the  glossy 
beauty  of  their  plumage,  aod  give  them  an  appearance  dif- 
ferent from  their  natural  one.     Books  must  be  resorted  to  in 
order  \q  complete  and  extend  our  knowledge ;  but  to  place 
our  sole  reliance  on  them  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  attempt 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  mankind  by  the  meditations  of  con- 
templative retirement. 

Our  author  has,  with  unparalleled  industry  and  singular  sa- 
gacity of  observation,  surmounted  all  the  disadvantages  which 
we  have  enumerated,  and  availed  himself  of  all  the  sources  of 
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information :  every  state  in  the  union  has  witnessed  his  la- 
bours; on  our  Alpine  hills — in  our  most  distant  forests — on 
the  borders  of  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  shores  of  th» 
Atlantic,  the  footsteps  of  his  enterprising  industry  may  be 
seen.  He  first  examined  the  feathered  creation  with  his  owa 
eyes-^he  traced  them  in  their  most  secluded  haunts — ^he 
watched  their  migrations — he  observed  their  seasons  of  song, 
and  of  love,  and  of  incubation — he  noticed  their  food,  their 
instinct,  and  their  habits. 

After  having  explored  this  source  of  information,  he  next 
had  recourse  to  cabinets  of  natural  history,  to  the  aviaries 
of  amateurs,  and  to  the  observations  of  inquisitive  and  ingeni- 
ous men.  The  museum  of  Peale  furnished  him  with  various 
and  extensive  knowledge ;  tiie  methodical  and  comprehen- 
■ive  writings  of  Linnaeus ;  the  extensive  information  of  Pen- 
nant, Brisson,  Edwards,  and  Latham,  and  the  splendid  elu* 
cidations  of  Buffon,  were  also  familiar  to  him.  - 

Thus  furnished  with  information,  he  has  produced  a  woric 
which  excels  all  that  precedes  it,  whether  we  have  reference 
to  the  style  and  matter,  or  the  drawings.  It  is  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  form  ideas  from  written  descriptions  of  animals, 
sufficiently  distinct,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  in  all  cases 
from  each  other  :  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  delineations 
of  the  pencil,  and  to  the  preservations  of  the  museum.  The 
number  of  species  of  birds  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly 
multiplied  from  the  generality  and  confusion  of  descriptbns : 
let  the  same  bird  be  described  after  the  Linnsan  manner  by 
two  different  persons,  and  it  is  an  equal  chance  if  th^y  do 
not  vary  in  some  essential  respects  ;  but  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  pencil  will  at  once  remove  all  ambiguity.  The 
delineations  of  Wilson  are  done  in  such  a  masterly  style  that 
the  bird  is  at  once  recognized.  He  also  excels  in  his  ao- 
count  of  the  manners  of  birds,  and  although  he  cannot  boast 
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of  liie  uplcntllil  elof]weiire  of  BiilTon,  yet  there  ie  such  a  fas- 
t'iiKilHin  in  l)i*  alyle,  such  a  !iiin|>li<.'ity  in  his  manner,  tod 
<o  much  (rulli  anil  nature  in  all  liia  remarks,  that  we  arc 
coinpcllci)  1o  give  tiini  Ihe  prererence. 

To  form  a  JurI  CHtimnlc  of  ttieexlensiveness  uf  this  wo'tc, 
we  have  only  lo  rorngmre  ll  nith  the  celebrated  natural  histo- 
ry vT  .Mark   Ci!le>.l>y,  published  in   IT6-t.       Although  Ibe 

awingnor  thin  writer  are  eminenlly  beautiful,  and  generailj 

It  ,  yet   tliey  aie  greatly  inferior  to  thoae    of  Wilwib 

riptiuns  altto  will  not  bear  n  comparison  either  in  in- 

■CM  or  extent :  the  whole  number  of  birds  which  he  de- 
iliCB  amoiiniB  to  113,  which  contained  all  the  land  birili 
law  in  North  America,  between  Ibe  30th  and  4.^lh  dc- 
ie8  of  lalilnde.  Wilson  has  figured  and  described.  271 
cpecies,  56  of  which   were  not  knuwn  before :  his  untimelj 

ruth  hasprevenled  the  rullexecullon  ofhisplan.  Tlieswan, 

e  turkey,  and  the  crane,  the  moat  interesting  of  the  feathec- 
race,  did  not  come  under  hia  review,  a  losa  that  cannot 

I  supplied.  With  what  interest  would  we  read  hta  remarki 
on  Die  turkey  !  what  light  would  he  not  harecast  upon  those  I 
controverted  qucstiona,  whether  the  turkey  is  of  exclusive 
American  origin  T  and  whether  the  domestic  is  a  distinct 
■pecies  from  the  wild  turkey  1  and  whether,  contrary  to  tbe 
general  operation  of  cultivation  and  domestic  a  tion  upon  ani- 
mals and  plants,  this  bird  has  dwindled  in  size,  and  sustain- 
ed a  (t^lerioration  by  its  domestic  state  ? 

Although  Wilson  has  done  much,  yet  much  more  remaiin 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  complete  our  ornithology.  The  wb<^ 
number  of  species,  according  to  Latham,  is  3,000.  Con- 
sidering that  ihe  American  republic,  including  our  Loui- 
siana  acquisition,  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific; 
embraces  the  greatest  and  most  spacious  inland  seas  in  the 
world,  comprehends  every  rariety  of  climate  and  aoit,  iaail* 
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mertbleind  boundless  forests — prairies,  or  natural  meadovt, 
sf  several  days*  Journey — deseria  like  thote  of  Africa— moun- 
tains dividing  the  country  into  an  eastern  and  Heslero  sec- 
lion — and  rivers  equalled  in  size  by  none  in  the  old  world ; 
considering  also  its  vicinity  tu  numerous  islands  of  a  warm 
temperature,  and  the  approximalbn  of  America  to  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  by  irhich  the  land  birds  of  the  old  world 
can  have  easy  access  to  our  continent ;  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  we  may  claim  at  least  1,000  species  of 
birds,  who  either  reside  among  »s,or  occasionally  visit  us.  If 
Ibis  calculation  be  correct,  what  an  extensive  field  yet  re- 
mainafbr  the  ornithologist ;  and  if  another  Wilson  shall  arise, 
endowed  with  genius  and  invincible  industry,  the  ricb  trea* 
sure*  of  natural  science,  which  are  now  hidden  from  our 
view,  will  be  drawn  from  the  darkness  wbicb  covers  them, 
uid  exposed  to  the  full  view  of  an  admiring  world. 


Art.  IX>     Alt  Inaugural  Dtastrtation  on  the  PATHoLoor 
of  the  Bdmait  Fluids.     SiAmiiled  to  tlu  public  exami- 
tvitioin  of  t&e  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  Vniversitt/  of  the  State  of  Kew-York, 
^muel  Bttri,  M.  D.  President  ;for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
Hedicine,ontlie  4thof  May,  I8I3.   £^  Jacob  DrcE- 
.  A.  B.  Member  of  the  MedictU  and  Surgical  Socie- 
f  Universiiy  of  the  State  of  New-York.      New- 
^Van  Winkle  &  Wiley.     Svo.  pp.  238.     1814. 

wtbor's  preface  it  appears,  that  the  present 

i  originally  submitted,  in  manuscript,  to  the 

he  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Physiciau 

by  1813,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  th« 

Ikal  doctorate  in  the  Univenily  of  New- 
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Tork>  Believing  tlie  doctrines  wliich  he  attempted  tomatn* 
tkin  (o  be  founded  on  well-knofro  physio  logical  and  patlloI«^ 
^csl  priDci]>leti,  and  eminently  cslcalaled  to  advance  the 
practical  inlercRti  o(  the  profession,  he  vas  afterimrdii  in- 
duced to  rcvieivliia  collegiate  exercise,  and  to  enter  more  ful- 
Ijinto  a  defence  of  llie  tenets  lie  had  espoused.  The  pre- 
sent volume,  therefore,  though  atriclly  speaking  an  inanguial 
eicercise  for  a  degree  in  medicine,  may  be  considered  as  em- 
bn  nions,  the  result  of  more  mature  deliberation  Ilian 

1^  lonnd  in  performancci  of  this  tind.     We  have  be- 

e  rcmai         that  the  statutes  of  the  universities  of  Ihia 
imtrr  dm    not  exact   from  the  graduate  the  publication 
lasertalion,  and  h  ith  deep  regret  do  ire  stale,  Ihat  lliJs 
tern  of  discipline  slill   exists.     It  nevertheless   reflects 
ch  credit  on  t!ie  medical  school  of  this  stale,  Ifaaf  so  large 
number  of  their  pupils  voluntarily  offer  to  the  publji:,  in  a 
inted  form,  the  evidence  of  their  proticiency  in  medical 
.ience.  If  ever  the  universities  of  New-York,  Philadelphia, 
Massachusetts, and  Baltimore,  are  to  attain  to  the  repulation 
enjoyed  by  the  inhtilutions  of  a  like  nature  iu  Edinburgh 
uid  Paris,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  preside  over  the  in- 
terests of  our  American  seminaries,  to  enjoin  regulalioni 
similar  lo  those  adopted  with  such  success  by  the  establiib- 
raentt  ia  Europe.     What  is  now  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  studeDti,  ought  to  be  made  a  prescribed  and  peremptory 
dutyt  and  the  publicalioD  of  an  inaugural  dissertation,  either 
in  the  Latin  or  English  langua^,  should,  in  every  case,  be 
an  indispensable  duty  to  be  performed  by  candidates,  pre* 
tIoub  to  their  being  vested  with  medical  honours.     Amoi^ 
the  improved  regulations  which  it  is  hoped  and  bdiered 
will  arise  from  the  union  of   the  medical  schools  of   thii 
state,  there  is  none  of  more  importance  than  the  one  now 
recommended.    Let  no  exertion  be  spared  to  rwder  tbst 
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profession  learned  and  respectable,  which,  of  all  others,  ope* 
rates  most  extensively  and  most  powerfully  upon  the  Inter* 
ests  of  the  community. 

In  the  introductioifto  the  present  performance,  Dr.  Dyck- 
man  takes  a  cursory  view  of  some  of  the  principal  theories 
which  have  prevailed  among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
concerning  the  pathology  of   diseases.      The    knowledge 
which  the  ancient  physicians  possessed  of  the  nature  of  mor- 
bid affections  was,  in  many  instances,  extremely  limited,  and 
frequently  grossly  erroneous :  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
advantages  which  the  moderns  possess,  they  are  still  great- 
ly in  the  dark  with  regard  to  many  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  accompanying  disease.    The  two  theories  which 
have  most  extensively  prevailed,  are  those  embraced  by  the 
humorists  and  the  soUdists^      The  doctrines  of  the  for- 
merwere  almost  universally  received,  until  the  writings  of 
Willis  and  Baglivi  suggested  the  hint,  that  a  consideration 
of  the  difierent  conditions  of  the  living  solids  would,  in  ge> 
neral,  afford  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  explanatiod 
of  the  various  derangements  of  the  system*     To  Hoffman, 
however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  reduced  this  doctrine 
to  any  tolerably  clear  and  simple  form,  and  of  pointing  out 
its  extensive  application.    The  theories  of  Cullen,  Brown, 
and  Darwin,  are  properly  considered  by  Dr.  Dyckman  as 
modifications  of  the  doctrines  of  this  justly  celebrated  sys- 
tematic.     The  same,  we  think,  may  be  said  of  the  hypo^ 
theses  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dyckman,  the  two  opposite  doc-* 
trines,  that  of  the  fluids  and  that  of  the  solids,  have  both 
been  carried  too  far  by  their  respective  advocates. 

**  While  one  party  have  supported  one  opinioo,  and  the  pther 
the  very  reverse,  the  probability  is,  that  no  disease  of  the  consti- 
tution can  take  place  without  involving  every  part  of  our  sys- 
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Icm,  MflecliDi;  thn  eoiKlllioQ  of  the  ulidt  u  well  as  that  of  Ute 
fluid*.'  F'>r  sucb  >»  llic  uiitv(;rinl  Hj'inpathy,  aixf  such  the  god- 
timiril  iiiiciToiiri*  inftPMnntlj  kcpi  u])  bttween  ihese  componeal 
ptrtH  of  ODT  body,  llinl  ill  heiilth  lliry  mutually  astbt  and  tjp- 
port  fich  olht-r,  aud  arr  fiHcii  by  Itifi  laws  of  nature  for  (he  dif- 
ftrrnl  pur^ioBPs  of  the  aniaml  ecoaomy  ;  in  like  manner,  in  the 
morbid  bI«Ip.  ihcy  sympnlhizeto^Ptber,  aod  reciprocally  comrnn- 
Bicate  their  alTections."    p.  23 — i. 

The  author  justly  considers  the  human  body  as  an  entire 
whole,  whose  variuns  parts,  though  designed  for  many  and  tlif- 

Pferent  purposes,  are  yel  iiubsiervient  toeach  otlier,  and  in  a 
pCffwtuti]  ^laJe  or  action  and  re-sclion.  Hence  the  truth  of 
Wtiat  lus  been  so  beautiTully  observed  by  Hippocrates. 
''Everj'  tiling  in  the  human  body,"  says  this  prince  of  medi- 
cal philosophers,  "  is  so  disposed  in  manner  ofn  circle,  (hat 
yon  will  find  the  end  where  you  would  loot  for  (he  be^in- 
iriag,  and  the  beginning  where  one  might  expect  the  eud.^' 
A«  all  the  animal  motions  are  the  result  of  the  joint  in- 
fluence and  cooperation  of  the  different  solids  and  fluidg  of 
the  body,  it  is  to  the  changes  or  disordered  condition  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  these,  (hat  we  are  lo 
look  for  the  cause  of  disease.  The  various  affections  of 
the  living  and  inert  solids,  it  is  true,  argues  the  author,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  disease  much  more  frequently 
I  than  the  Tarious  changes  of  (he  several  animal  fluids;  but 

W  this,  surely,  he  adds,  i^  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  alloge' 

L  ther  the  agency  of  ilic  latter,  or  for  denying  the  possibility 

^.  of  a  fault  in  the  humours,  or  tliat  they  are  capable  of  aflect- 

V  wg,  by  their  different  condition,  the  motions  or  slate  of  the 

^  Inring  or  inert  solids.     The  blood  may  be  considered  ihc 

primitive  principle  of  all  animal  substances,  the  common 
origin  of  all  the  animal  solids  and  fluids  :  hence,  when  it  ii 
properly  contiloted,  it  ia  the  tSDrce  of  health,  and,  on  (he 
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contrary,  when  it  is  vitiated,  the  cause  of  numerom  morbid 
efiects. 

*«  That  the  blood,"  observes  Dr.  Dyckman,  •*  sto<}  other  bti^ 
mours  of  the  body,  are  capable  of  admittio^  morbid  or  preterna- 
tural qualities,  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  daily  experience,  and 
the  uniform  observations  of  physicians  of  every  age  and  country* 
.The  colour,  texture,  consistence,  and  other  sensible  qualities  of 
the  blood,  are  liable  to  various  alterations.  Sometimes  the  hu- 
mours appear  to  undergo  decomposition  in  the  body,  as  in  vitro. 
In  the  scurvy,  in  putrid,  malignant,  pestilential  fevers,  &c.  we 
observe  all  the  phenomena  of  a  degeneration  and  complete  disu- 
nion of  the  different  principles  that  compose  the  blood,  tlie  tex- 
ture of  which  in  some  instances  appears  to  be  nearly  destroyed* 
In  such  cases  it  seems  as  if  the  vital  principle  absfndooed  the 
government  of  the  corporeal  frame,  and  left  the  solids  and  fluids 
to  the  destructive  action  of  external  agents ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  tend  to  putrefaction,  and  become  decomposed,  as  they 
usually  do  when  separated  from  the  body,  or  when  the  principle 
of  life  or  animality  is  extinguished.  To  ascertain  these  several 
morbid  aiTeclions  of  the  blood,  with  their  various  clauses,  signs, 
aod  effects,  is  the  object  of  the  following  Dissertation.  But  in 
conformity  with  the  generally  received  axiom.  Rectum  est  sui  €$ 
ohUqui^  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  pathology 
or  morbid  state  of  this  fluid,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  its  natural  history,  and  its  appearance  when  in 
1  sound  condition ;  by  comparing  with  which  its  qualities  and 
accidents  when  diseased,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  refer  the  seve<- 
ral  vitiations  to  tlieir  proper  heads  or  classes."    p.  32 — 4* 

Dr.  Dyckman  has  arranged  the  subject  matter  of  thie 
Yolume  under  two  general  divisions ;  the  first  of  which  em- 
braces the  morbid  qualities  of  the  fluids.  These  may  be 
comprised  under  three  heads  ;  morbid  flmdity^  acrimonj/f 
aad  futrofcencij.    Previoosly,  however^  to  entering  upon  the 
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ion  of  these  severnl  subjects,  he  has  thought  pro- 
r  some  observalioiia  on  the  natural  hialory  of  the 
I  aken  fruni  suucitl  persona.     Btil  we  p^iss  over  Ihis 

B  exerciae  with  remarking,  tliat  on    (hi§  highly  io- 
rcRting  pi lyHio logical  topic   the  author  has  evinced  a  large 
■pace  of  reading  and  mimite  observation,  and  that  it  aSbrdi 
the  most  ealiitfactory  evidence  of  liis  eKtensive  research  into 
tlie  writings  of  the  ancienta  as  well  as  the  raost   recent  au- 
ra ;  a  circuoiBtancf,  indeed,  wliicb  is  manifest    in  almost 
V  page  of  his  performance. 
!  author  considers  the  morbid  fluidity  of  the  blood  as 
Vom  two  causes,  either  from  an  excess,  or  defect  of 
:  the  former   vilialion  he  denominates    tetniUjf  and 
jivlton,   the  laller  spisKitudf  and  vigcidily.      The  author 
<roles  no  less  ttjan  ihirty -si\  pages  lo  an  examiiialioii  of  the 
Ti      ua  causes  which  produce  these  different  stales   of  the 
and  to  a  description  of  the  various  symptoms  nhich 
nole  their  presence  in  the  animal  ecouomy.     In  his  inves- 
tigation of  (his  important  subject,  Dr.  Df  ckman  has  render- 
ed the  whole  in  an  eminent  degree  subservient  to  the  prac- 
tical principles  of  medicine,  and  it  were  do  difficult  matter 
to  select  many  parts  as  a  proof  of  the  justness  of   tbe  opi- 
nion we  have  Just  pronounced  of  the  merits  of  tbe  work. 

We  are  led  in  our  progress  to  the  section  an  the  morbid 
acrimotiits  of  lite  blood.  It  furnishes  ao  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent vieiv  of  the  manj  causes  which  tend  to  produce  as 
acrid  condition  of  the  vital  Suid,  and  clearlj  and  ably  de- 
scribes the  pathological  phenomena,  originating  from  this 
■ource.  Dr.  Dyckmaii,  adopting  the  opinion  of  tbe  lale 
Dr-  M'Bride,  considers  the  term  acrimony  as  including  all 
those  noxious  and  morbific  matters,  which,  being  mixed  with 
the  blood,  either  destroy  its  healthy  crasis,  stimulate  tbe 
living  solids,  or  corrode  tlie  inert     Fathologiats  bav»£eiie- 
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rally  divided  acrids  into  mechanical  and  ehemical :  the  au- 
thor has  confined  his  attention  particularly  to  the  latter. 
It  was  a  remark  of  Gaubius,  that  these  alone  may  so  infect 
the  fluids  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  them. 

"  The  sources  of  a  morbid  acrimony,"  says  Dr.  Dyckmao, 
«*  are  ^ither  internal^  and  derived  from  the  spontaneous  degene- 
ration of  the  humours  themselves ;  or  external^  and  situated  ia 
the  perpetual  intercourse  which  the  living  human  body  holds 
with  various  external  thiags ;  and  thus  the  air,  meat,  drink,  con- 
diments, medicines,  poisons,  miasmata,  and  contagions,  may  intro- 
duce different  acrimonies  into  the  fluids  in  different  ways,  which 
l)eing  there  evolved  and  corrupted  by  heat  and  motion,  or  excit- 
ed into  action  by  the  vital  power,  induce  itchiugs,  pains,  erosions, 
rarious  kinds  of  eruptions,  with  irregularities  in  the  animal  mo- 
Uons,  spasms,  and  many  other  perturbations  of  the  functions.    It 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  acrimony  to  act,  or  become  more  injurious 
to  the  body,  in  proportion  as  it  is  moved*     Hence  scorbutic  per^ 
sons  are  rendered  most  sensible  of  their  pains  upon  motion  or 
exercise    of    any   kind ;   which  accords  with   the  well4Lnown 
axiom,  acria  nuUa  aguntj  si  non  moneaiitur^*    p.  05—6. 

Among  the  principal  sources  of  acrimony  which  are  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Dyckman,  the  various  kinds  pf  food  are  no- 
ticed as  at  times  producing  this  effect*  By  the  continued 
use  of  vegetable  aliment  and  acescent  things  an  acid  is  ge- 
nerated in  the  stomach:  digestion  becomes  impaired,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  debility  follows :  according  to  the  author, 
this  acid  rarely  if  ever  enters  so  largely  into  the  circulation 
as  to  taint  the  mass  of  blood.  ^^  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
acid,"  he  continues,  <<  in  this  humour,  not  even  in  the  secret- 
ed fluids,  if  we  except  the  ureal  and  arthritic  toncretions ; 


*  De  Gorter,  Tract,  de  Pergpir.  cap.  vH.  5  a 
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and  of  Ihcsc,  llm  latter  only  can  be  obscurely  (raced  to  a 
Tei^lalfle  or  acfBcrnt  aliment.  An  acid,  indeed,  is  a  foreign 
body ;  for  no  iiiimal  bumoiir,  property  so  called,  ever  apjiean 
to  become  arid  of  itsielf.  Should  any  acid  acrimony,  tliere- 
fbro,  ever  actually  be  dixcovered  lo  take  place  in  the  bloody 
ita  origin  would  seem  lo  be  owing  lo  Ibe  aliment  not  beius 
lufficieitlly  changed  by  the  vital  powers." 

The  efiecls  of  a  diet  of  animal  food,  continued  for  eome 
time,  arc  known  strongly  to  incline  the  blood  to  a  putresceat 
ttale:  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ynung  might  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  fact.  That  accurate  obaerver,  Dr-  Ferriar, 
bu  found  many  of  his  diabetic  palienia  rendered  scorbutic 
by  an  adiierence  to  antiuiil  food,  and  the  same  occurrence 
bas  been  witnessed  by  others.  Dr.  Dyckman  lias  ciled 
from  the  writings  of  Liiid,  Sinopffus,  De  Gorier,  Percival, 
Holland,  &c.  many  other  ingtauces  of  an  alkafesceot  sfato 
of  tbe  circulating  fluids,  as  the  result  of  ao  improper  use 
of  animal  matter.  Upon  the  Erst  establishment  of  the  New- 
York  Blale  Prison,  about  1797,  before  a  regular  aystem  of 
internal  management,  wilh  respect  to  the  diet  of  the  bouse, 
was  adopted,  an  alarming  scorbutic  disorder  made  tta  appear- 
ance among  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  in  that  ioEtitutioD. 
They  had  been  confined  lo  a  diet  almost  exclusively  of  animal 
provisions,  and  it  was  only  by  the  liberal  use  of  recent  vege- 
tables that  the  progress  of  the  disorder  was  checked,  and  tbe 
prisoners  restored  to  health.  The  opinioDs  conlaiiied  in. the 
following  quotation  are  doubtleni  founded  od  correct  reason- 
ing. 

"  An  acrimony  is  likewise  generated  when  the  body,  in  a  sound 
■talc,  is  not  duly  supplied  with  tbe  neceseary  Dourishmfnt ;  and 
that  the  suonet  in  proportion  as  the  vilal  power  is  Bironger.  Tbe 
aoiaial  humours,  iu  consequence  of  couduual  beat  and    motioBt 
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oatujrally  and  constaotly  tend  to  a  state  of  acrimony  and  putre-* 
faction.  One  of  the  principal  means  employed  by  natftre  to  ob- 
viate this  dangerous  tendency,  is  the  regular  and  daily  supply 
'which  the  system  receives  of  fresh  and  nutritious  aliment.  For 
the  office  of  the  chyle  is  not  only  to  afford  nutriment  to  the  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  but  also  to  temperate,  dilute,  and  correct 
the  blood  itself.  When,  therefore,  the  blood  is  for  some  time 
deprired  of  the  necessary  refreshment  of  this  demulcent  liquory 
it  naturally  grows  more  acrid  and  putrescent ;  to  such  a  degree 
at  least,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  mass,  in  a  few 
days,  unfit  for  any  of  the  functions  of  life.  In  a  person  who 
has  suffered  hunger  for  a  long  time  the  blood  and  humours  are 
attenuated,  and  rendered  more  acrimonious,  by  which  they  iq« 
dine  to  putrefaction;  and  hence,  all  the  secretions  are  rendered 
acrid  and  putrescent :  what  is  expired  from  the  lungs  becomes  so 
very  fetid  and  disagreeable  that  the  person  is  scarcely  able  to 
endure  his  own  breath.^  Those  who  die  of  &mine  have  their 
blood  and  all  the  humours  first  rendered  highly  acrimonious,! 
which  not  only  corrodes  the  delicate  vessels,  and  sometimes  in- 
duces hemorrhages  and  effusions  of  blood  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  but  so  injures  or  almost  destroys  the  tender  fabric  of 
the  brain  and  cerebellum,  as  to  produce  intolerable  pains,  spasms, 
convulsions,  acute  fevers,  attended  with  rag-ing  fury,  and  at  length 
death  itselfc^f    p.  108—10. 


*  Illis  qui  inediam  patinntur,  et  quorum  sanguis  noro  afflueate  chylo  oon  refi- 
citar,  sanguis  per  se  interno  calore  dissolvitnr  et  putrescit,  bincque  omoia,  ex  eo 
sanguine  secreta,  foetent  et  acria  sunt,  halitus  olet,  saliva  labia  et  linguam  rodit, 
sudor  ingratus  est,  bilia  et  cstera  irritant,  et  ipsas  partes  solidas,  in  qtiibus  hospi- 
tantur,  destruunt ;  nisi  enim  opportune  novo  affluente  latice  chyloso  restaurentur, 
totum  corruit.    Schwenke,  Haematoh^.  p.  131. 

t  The  blood  of  those  who  die  of  famine  becomes  highly  acrimonious,  which  be- 
gets fevers,  frenxy,  and  such  a  degree  of  putrefaction,  as  is  utterly  destructive  of 
the  vital  principles.    Huxham,  id  arUm^ 

X  O^tendimns,  etiam  modico  a  j^unio  f^ptere  animam,  etiam  in  purissimo  femi> 
Dse  corpore.  Sic  lac  continuo  rancescit,et  urinae  intolerandafit  acrimonia.  Scd 
diutius  si  inedia  protracta  fuerit,  ab  erosis  at  videtur  oervis,  dolores  non  toleran* 
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itiicr  causes  vLich  arc.  (be  source  or  acrimony 

the  author  meotioDa  (hat  ihc  blandness  of  our 

toyed  both  by  en  esceas  an<l  by  a  want  of  mo* 

.     Irregular! lies  ia  the  fuacliona  of   aecrelioD 

1,  he  alatci  to  be  particularly  fuvourable  to  tlie 

r  acrimony  :  the  same  coiidilion  of  our  Suidt  is 

acililated  by  heat  and  motion.    IJence,  in  thcopinioa 

.  Dyckman,  Ihe  great  changes  which  the  ayatem  un- 

:s  in  fevers. 

Dycknian  considers  the  urine  and  insatstble  perspi' 

><vlh  cutaneous  and  pulmonary,  as  the  tno   principal 


which  nature  has  instiluted  for   the 


porpos 


z  blood  from  noxious  matters.     It   is    peculiarly 
lo  notice  the  importance  which  the  author  altacb- 
£se  evacuations,  as  a  means  of  preserving  health  aod 
ng  diseases.    The  mailer  of  perspiration,  which  is  not  ■ 
excrementiliouB  discharge  than  that  from  the  urinary 
urt,  lliough  considered  by  some  late  speculative  writen 
■lis  country  as  perfectly  bland  aed  innoxious,  is  capable, 
when  retained  in  the  system,  of  efiecting  the  most  perni* 
cious  consequences.  The  history  of  febrile  diseases  faas  uni- 
formly saDCtioned  this  opinion;  it  ia  consonant  to  the  expe- 
rience of  every  unbiased  observer,  and  the  experiments  of 
Sancloriue,  Dodart,  Kiel,   De  Gorier,  Lining,  Cruickshank, 
Home,  Alexander,  and  Abernethy  have  placed  this  physio- 
logical  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.      The  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Dyckman  on  this  subject  are  the  offspring  of 


diDueudlur,  etvan  nimpuntiir,  ul  hffinnirrhagiie:nariuiniuper»eDiaDt  vteaoniia 
iDventriculumeffunj.  vi«us.it,inq,ieinlMlinH.  CeleriWr  etiam  nren.  emovtbn 
et  m«anU,  primo  alque  mentis  p«De  .lienatio,  el  epilepiia,  inde  demum,  ddj^' 
«m,  demde  plenu.  furor  Mptmoiat,  nottepique  fere  preced.U  HaUer,  EUtL. 
njVMj.  tem.  vi,  p.  iw. 
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sober  sense  and  judicious  reflection,  and  recommend  them- 
selves to  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  origioittty,  and 
the  practical  instruction  they  impart.  Did  our  limits  per- 
mit we  would  readily  transcribe  them  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

Another  condition  of  the  blood,  of  astitl  more  dangerous 
and  complicated  nature,  takes  place  when  this  humour 
more  immediately  tends  to  dissolution  and  putrefaction.  . 
*<  Such,  evidently,  appears  to  be  the  case  in  some  scorbu- 
tics, and  likewise  in  putrid,  malignant,  and  pestilential  fe- 
vers." To  the  pathologist  this  section  of  the  work,  the 
subject  of  which  the  author  has  denominated  the  dissolved 
and  pvtrescent  state  of  the  bloody  will  prove  highly  accept- 
able. With  great  modesty  in  the  relation  of  his  fact«.  Dr. 
D.  manifests  a  thorougt^  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  principles  he  has  laid  down. 

**  The  capacity  of  change  in  bodies  is  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  multiplicity  of  their  elements ;  so  that  the  preservation  or 
existence  of  an  organized  being  after  death  is  protracted  so 
much  the  longer  in  proportion  as  its  constituent  principles  are 
less  numerous  and  volatile.*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  fluid 
and  softer  parts  of  our  body  putrefy  more  readily  than  the  solids 
or  firmer  parts.  Putrefaction,  indeed,  never  takes. place  in  those 
animal  substances  which  contain  only  two  or  three  ingredients, 
such  as  oUs,  resins,  &c.  but  they  must  always  be  more  compli- 
cated in  their  texture  or  composition.! 

**  But  however  complicated  the  animal  substance,  it  does  not 
putrefy  without  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and 
moisture,  which  are  the  two  great  and  essential  requisites  to  pu- 


*  Richeraad,  Elements  of  PhTuology,  p.  462. 
f  Thompioo,  Syitem  of  Chemistiy,  ?oJ.  v,  p.  770. 
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trdictlon.  Bolh  of  ihc»e  requisites  exist  in  the  living  ■ytiem, 
lod  Ibc  fonniT,  lix),  according  to  the  valuable  experimeala  oT 
Dr.  AlexundeT,  about  that  degree  whicli  is  IjcbI  calcuhlfd  to 
pToaiotr  the  putrefacliou  of  denil  auimal  matter.  This  procesc 
■Jao  HdrancM  willi  ^ resler  tapidiiy  in  tlie  open  air ;  '  but  esp* 
iurr  to  ur  w  not  necessaiy,  thougli  it  oiodifies  the  decouposi- 
p.  134— i. 

"Wlien,  la  parlicubr  discMea,  the  aDima!  fluids  undergo  cei^ 
tain  changes,  lending  more  or  lees  to  a  state  of  pulrefactioo,  this 
UtvUncy  to  putridity  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  putridity 
itself,  Such  an  iitcipienl  slate  of  pulrefactiiMi  in  the  humoura 
will  be  more  accurately  espresscd  bj  the  term  putrescent,  or  pu- 
irescencjf,  not  as  signifying  a  state  of  actual  putridity,  but  a  near 
•pproximalion  to  such  coudiiion;  that  is,  nhen  the  humoun 
have  BO  far  degenerated,  that  they  would  uudergo  dccompoaition 
and  putrefaction  with  greater  ease  and  more  facility  (ban  irJieo 
is  a  Eound  and  heallhy  condition."    p.  1 41 — 2. 

"With  respect  to  the  peculiar  or  actual  condition  of  the  blood 
in  those  diseases  usually  denominated  putrid  or  malignant ;  though 
i(  can  hardly  be  supposed,  Uiat  a  true  and  perfect  patrefactina 
of  this  fluid,  eoriuptiiig  tlie  whole  mass,  totally  destroying  its 
mixture,  and  resolving  its  component  parts,  can  for  the  shortest 
time  esist  in  the  living  body,  it  being  repngiiant  to,  aod  entirely 
incompaijbtn  vith  life ;  yet  an  approximation  or  rapid  tendcacy 
to  this  state"  "  is  compatible  with  life,  though  not  with  health, 
lud  evidently  takes  place  in  such  diseases." 

"  This  putreaeency,  or  incipient  putrefaction  of  the  fluids  in 
certain  disorders,  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  appear- 
SDces  of  the  blood  itself,  when  drawn  from  the  vessels.  The  i;i- 
genious  Dr.  Milman,  in  hie  inquiry  into  the  source  whence  ibe 
lymptoms  of  the  scurvy  and  of  putrid  fevers  arise,  very  proper- 
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Jy  describes  the  effects  of  putridity  oo  the  blood :  **  If  patridity,'' 
says  he,  '^actually  took  place  lo  the  vital  fluid,  its  effects  would 
be  to  break  dowo  the  texture  of  its  parts,  as  it  does  that  of  every 
body;  it  roust  render  it  capable  of  coagulation."*  Now,  this  is 
a  condition  of  the  vital  fluid  very  similar  to  what  physicians 
have  noticed  in  certain  diseases,  particularly  in  putrid,  malignant, 
and  pestilential  fevers  ;t  in  some  scorbutics ;|  and  in  the  putrid,§ 
or  petechial  fever||  of  small  pox ;  in  all  of  which  the  crasis  of 
Uiis  fluid  is  much  injured  and  dissolved.  The  consistence  is 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  appearanqe  of  healthy  Blood, 
its  texture  b»ng  so  much  weakened,  or  broken  down,  that  either 
^e  coagulum  is  very  loose,  or  it  does  not  coagulate  at  all,  or 
show  any  disposition  to  separate  into  crassamentum  and  serum  at 
usual,  but  the  whole  remains  quite  fluid  and  dissolved.  Hnz- 
ham**  assures  us,  that  blood  of  this  character  always  putrefies 
Yeiy  soon."    p.  145 — 7. 

The  symptoms  which  still  further  point  out  a  putreseent 
atate  of  the  fluids  are  detailed  in  pages  147 — 52. 

The  causes  of  putrescency  in  the  animal  fluids  are  re* 
la  ted  with  much  perspicuity,  and  at  considerable  length.  • 
That  acute  and  original  observer,  Dr.  Fordyce,  having  no« 
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*  MilmaD,  Inquiry,  p.  55, 

f  Id  morbis  putridis  disrolotio  crasris  qiioqne  advertitar,  pnesertim  peitis  ipt< 
«ie,  in  quibusnon  coagulatur  saDguis,  sed  gangraenosus  et  putridmreperitur;  quod 
post  protractam  iaediam  putridtu  et  alcalinus  factus  eit  Schwenke,  Bctmakbie, 
p.  129. 

X  Wide  Huxham,  Essay  on  Fetert;  Ibid.  De  Aereet  Morb.  Epidem. 

\  Walker,  on  Small  Pox,  p.  100.  &c. 

Ij Nam  in  tanta  pestilentia  (scil.  ▼ariohe,)8angoiDi8  crasis  dissolvltor  peni- 

tas,  et  maxime  piitrescunt  humores ;  imo  craor  emissus,  putris  instar  saniei,  diffluit; 
•ec  ut  solito,  in  frigore  coagolator.  Hozhan,  Dc  Awt  d  Mwb»  Efidan,  vQh  1. 
f .  103. 

••  aiay  OB  Ferert,  p.  42; 
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liced,  lliat  putrid  symploms  very  generally  ajjpear  in  tiie 
adrnnced  staa;o  of  iill  continued  fevers,  considered  debilHy, 
«r  ■di.-iiic»i"«of  itrciiglb,  as  roaBtilutiiig  Uie  priDcijjal 
cmise  lliat  detcnuinna  the  pulrefaclive  lendency  of  the  hii- 
noura  ia  fcven-  But  a*  depression  of  strength  produces 
pu(r«!«cency  of  the  fluldB,  w  »l»o  on  tbe  contrary,  adds  the 
hUlbor,  this  stale  of  tli«  syslem,  in  wlialevcr  manner  produc- 
ed, occa»inns  depreBsiiHi  of  titrengtli,  and  Bomelimea  to  a  de- 
gree that  proven  fatal.  An  excess  of  motion  may  produce 
p  nulrcsrency  of  the  animal  fluids ;  and  many  striking  facli 
tre  given  in  the  volume  before  ys,  in  confirmation  of  Ibis 
onitiion.  Putrid  disorders  may,  therefore,  be  generated  in 
tbe  individual  without  the  agency  of  miasmata,  or  any  other 
Cftttie  ab  extra. 

Dr.  Dyckman  next  remarks  upon  lie  iaflueace  of  marsh 
miasmata,  of  tlte  eifecta  arising  from  decomposed  matter 
lod  animal  effluvia.  Almost  every  writer,  both  ancient  and 
niodern,  in  enumerating  llie  causes  of  putrid  epidemics,  has 
considered  the  effluvia  emanating  from  putrid  animal  matter 
«B  one  of  the  most  common.  Our  author,  in  some  degree, 
dissents  from  this  opinion. 

"  It  is  probable,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Dyctman,  "  that  tlits  kiad 
of  matter  maj  have  sometimes  produced  sucb  an  elTect,  yet,  if  ve 
were  thoroughly  to  examine  the  subject,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
fouud  to  tic  the  case  much  less  fret|ueul1y  than  has  been  general' 
ly  irungioed,  and  then,  too,  chiefly  iu  the  more  sultry  and  less 
ventilated  parts  of  tbe  globe.  In  our  Dorthem  climate,  as  well 
aa  in  most  European  countries,  the  atmosphere  is  so  changeable 
and  ao  constantly  agitated  by  frequent,  and  sometimes  violent 
Tinds,  that  no  kind  of  putrid  exhalations  can  Ioub  eoou^  remain 
atatiooary  in  the  open  air  to  be  exalted  to  a  degree  of  viruleDce 
capable  of  producing  general  ioliectioa,  and  mucii  less  of  acqui^ 
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Ing  a  pestilential  iaflueDce,  before  it  is  dispersed  and  swept 
away  by  Tioient  or  siiddeu  <;usts  of  ifind*  Wlien,  indeed,  such 
^exhalations  ar§  coufiaed  to  a  very  limited  space,  and  tlierc  con* 
centrated  and  deprived  of  all  chance  of  escaping,  they  may  easi- 
ly acquire  a  vimlcuce  capable  of  producing  putrid  awl  very  fa? 
tal  distempers,  thonzh  they  do  not  arise  to  the  malignity  of  the 
•trae  plague.'*     p.  167 — 8. 

The  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  opinioD  just 
4]uoted,  and  froai  some  others  advanced  in  this  Dissertation, 
IS,  that  the  diseaseti  usually  termed  specific,  such  as  plaguy 
yellow  fever,  &c.  owe  their  origin  to  a  peculiar  contagious 
^natter;  that  the  effluvium  of  putrid  and  decomposed  aoi- 
mal  and  vegetable  materials,  is  disHnct  from  the  subtle  and 
noxious  matter  constituting  a  specific  contagion.  This  doc- 
trine, advanced  by  the  author,  is  coaTormable  to  the  experi-r 
ence  and  observation  of  many  eminent  practitioners,  who 
have  traced  the  origin,  and  noticed  the  character,  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  ^lifTerent  districts  of  the 
United  States.  After  a  most  elaborate  investigation,  Dn 
vChisholm  is  fully  convinced,  that  the  product  of  animal  pu- 
trefaction never  acquires  a  pestilential  influence;  and  that 
it  is  under  no  circumstances  adequate  to  the  production  of 
pestilence,  or  the  true  plague.  But,  admitting  the  truth  of 
these  opinions,  the  agency  of  animal  putrefaction  as  the 
source  of  many  malignant  disorders,  is  amply  proved  by 
Forestus,  Mead,  Pringle,  Lind,  Biane,  and  others  :  its  ope- 
ration in  augmenting  the  violence  of  specific  diseases  can- 
not but  be  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gress of  pestilential  epidemics.  Some  pertinent  refiections 
on  this  head  are  contained  in  pages  169 — 75. 

Dr  Dyckman  concludes  this  part  of  his  exercise  with  a 
notice  of  certain  changes  which  the  atmosphere  undergoes 
with  regard  to  heat  and  cold,  dryqeas  and  humidity.      Tli0 
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author  hsH  here  ulso  evincid  liU  acqusinlaDce  tvilb  Uie  ob- 
eervatiotis  of  Hi|i|K>crMes,  ami  ullier  of  llie  ancient  autWs, 
uid  of  Ihe  mcMt  eminent  of  tliose  of  Iste  timers. 

From  his  exBmiiintiod  of  (lie  nature  of  tlie  material  aris- 
ing fram  the  decom position  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  vege- 
tu-Dmitial  patter.ortheirefiectsnjion  (be atmosphere, oflhe 
different  agents  by  which  their  delcleriotis  jiowers  are  ren- 
dered lets  active  or  more  virulent;  and  of  Ihe  moibid  [ihc- 
Roinena  they  produce  io  the  human  syalem,  Dr.  Dyckmau 
next  enters  upon  the  «  lion  of  apeiijic  morbid  poixons,  at 
tiiottfi  of  measles,  small  |>os,  &c.  This  highly  inlerest- 
ing  subject,  which  ha!<  been  so  much  controverted,  is  ably 
treated  by  the  author,  and  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
portions  of  his  work.  lie  is  fully  convinced  Ihal  the  clian- 
gcs  which  arise  from  Ihe  inlrodiiclion  of  the  tnaffer  of  spe- 
cific diseases  in  Ihe  human  cunatitulion,  depend  upon  the  us- 
simiMory  or  fmnnUattve  process. 

TJie  second  general  divis,ioii  uf  ibe  present  Disserlalloii 
trealH  of  the  morbid  qiianlili/  tf  Iktjttiids,  The  ciiculalriis 
fluids  in  the  human  body  may  become  the  soun  e  of  disease 
either  through  excess,  or  defirhucy,  in  quantity  ;  which 
different  states  constitute  tlie  "-a^uxmi*  and  at-iyx"/^'*  of  pa- 
thologists. The  second  condition  of  the  fluids  very  seldom 
takes  place;  the  first,  an  co-cfss  in  quantity,  which  is  usD- 
ally  culled  plellmui,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly received  due  attention  from  the  author. 

PalhotogislE  have  tnumerated  different  species  of  pletho- 
ra; among  the  .tncieiits,  as  we  are  informed  by  Galen,  Pau- 
lus,  and  Aviceuna,  and  as  is  staled  by  Dr.  1).,  plethora  was 
divided  into  two  kinds:  "of  these,''  adds  Dr.  D.  "one  re- 
lates to  Ihe  vessels,  and  was  denominated  a  phOtora  nd  rasa, 
and  sometimes  nd  molcm,  or  <td  venit? :  llic  other  has  a  re- 
ference to  the  strength  of  the  natural  powers,  and  was  called 
zpteUioraad  vires.     Th©; former  is  always,  and  properly,! 
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triie  or  absolute  fulness ;  but  the  latter  is  so  relativelj  with 
tespect  to  the  natural  powers  only.  Physicians  have  men* 
tioned  two  other  kinds  of  plethora,  viz.  a  plethora  ad  spa^ 
iium^  and  a  plethora  ad  volumenJ* 

The  author  having  with  much  perspicuity  characterized 
these  different  sorts  of  plethora,  wliich  have  generally  been 

noticed  in  the  schools,  next  details   the   various    circtim- 

• 

stances  which  are  more  especially  calculated  to  produce 
such  a  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  particularly  in  advanced 
life.  The  plethora  so  frequently  the  attendant  on  old  agji^ 
also  receives  proper  notice :  the  common^  though  palpable 
error,  that  evacuations  by  the  lancet  are  improper  in  advan- 
ced life,  is  shown  by  our  author  to  lead  to  serious  results  in 
the  management  of  disease ;  and  the  timid  practice  which  ia 
generally  adopted  by  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  thi9 
doctrine,  is  reprobated  with  becoming  severity^  The  wea- 
pons with  which  Dr.  D.  here  so  successfully  contends,  are 
those  which  may  always  be  readily  and  liberally  furnished 
by  the  observing  and' experienced  physician*  •  The  dreadful 
effects  which  a  large  majority  of  the  medical  men  of  this 
city  entertain  of  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  old  age,  has  been 
repeatedly  taken  notice  of  in  the  different  quarterly  reports 
on  the  diseases  of  New-York,  as  published  in  the  Register; 
and  to  these  reports  Dr.  D.  has  made  frequent  reference.— 
The  whole  section  on  plethora  is  eminently  deserving  of 
commendation* 

«*  The  body  in  advanced  life  is  less  fitted  for  motion  or  active, 
exercise ;  whence  the  excretions  must  be  more  slow  and  inconside- 
rable, and  cannot  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  ingesta.  And  as 
little  bloo<l  is  consumed  by  heat,  motion,  and  nutrition,  there  must 
necessarily  be  produced  a  superabundance  of  fluids,  and  a  pleni- 
tude, or  overloaded  state  of  the  vessels;  which,  unless  seasonably 
and  occasionally  removed  by  the  iiic  ef  the  lancet,  or  wm  sain- 
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nrT<-ni>ri  of  nalurt!  ilKlf,  will  frmiucallT  lay  tlie  funndaUoD  ftir 
msiiy  of  III'-  coni^UiiiU  IncitUmt  to  Brlvaiiccd  life  ;  aucti  a»  gid- 
^cM,  iipo(>lpij',  p:iliiy.  numbaest  of  llie  exiremilies,  gfnil,  lift- 
inunlit>i<li>.  rifi>|i»ical  cITuKiouE,  cuuslis,  riifficiilly  of  breathio£,  liy- 
droihnrax,  aD);ina  ptcloria,  vUceral  olwlruciiorm,  ilchio^,  orery- 
■iwldlouti  i;ruptluu)it  calcnrionfl  Roncrclions,  3f1'i;ciions  of  Hie  uri- 
nary orgniiii.  paiiw  in  the  JMtiU,  Arc,  wliich  oflen  arise  from,  or 
are  eonuccieJ  wlili,  a  [ilethoric  slate  of  tlie  sj  mem,"     p.  212. 

Amniig  other  disMses  which  arise  from,  or  are  more  im- 
medialely  coniwictetl  wiltr,  u  mwrbu!  fulness  oflhe  blood- vc»- 
teU,  Ur.  Dyckmaii  dwells  iiartjciilarlj  ujton  goul,  angina 
|)eclorts,  and  the  different  kinds  of  (lroi)8iea.  Our  opinion 
concerning  the  nature  of  gout  liaa  already  been  slated  on  a 
fdrmer  occasion  In  this  woi  k  ;*  and  llie  arguments  wfiicJi  ne 
then  olTered  were  such  as  to  convince  us,  tiiaf  this  disease 
derives  most  of  its  characlerUlics  from  plethora.  The 
tnme,  we  think,  may  be  said  of  angina  pecloris  :|  with  regard  to 
dropsy  it  may  be  coiiGdently  asserted,  that,  io  agreat  majority 
of  instances,  it  arises  from  a  morbid  fulness  of  the  sanguife- 
rous system  ;  that  Jl  more  generally  depends  upon  an  in- 
created  excitement,  than  diminished  absorption.  We  refer 
to  (he  volume  before  ua  for  many  interesting  Tacts,  and 
much  reasoning  on  these  different  subjects :  the  pathological 
knowledge  which  has  been  derived  from  the  latest  iovestiga- 
liooa  into  the  nature  of  these  three  diseases,  places  Ihia  vie* 
of  their  character  in  a  very  striking  light. 

From  the  brief  analysis  which  we  have  attempted  to  give 
of  the  present  volume,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  fom 
some  idea  of  its  nature  and  importance.  The  principle! 
which  the  author  has  laid  down  are  demonstrated  to  be  neH 
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*  Eegiiter,  vol.  if.  p.  JZS. 

t  Sea  Bericw  of  Dr.  Bofu-t'i  DlMBrtaliM],  rol.  It.  p.  Z74. 
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/omidedy  and  the  most  ample  confirmation  is  afforded  of  the 
utility  and  success  of  the  system  of  practice  which  he  if^- 
culcates.  His  remarks  evince  sagacity  of  observation,  afid 
exhibit  a  favourable  specimen  of  inductive  reasoning ;  hta 
pathological  information,  with  regard  to  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  the  work,  is  extensive  and  profound :  his  materials; 
though  in  not  a  few  instances  derived  from  his  own  experience^ 
are  for  the  most  part  selected,  with  great  care^  from  the  la- 
bours of  the  most  eminent  of  ancient  and  modern  authorities  ; 
and  are  disposed  of  b  a  judicious  and  satisfactory  manner. 
I^is  style  is  uniformly  dignified  and  perspicuous,  and  his  de^ 
scriptions  free  from  expressions  that  can  give  oSence  to  tbe 
most  fastidious  reader. 


Art.  X.  A  new  and  complete  American  Medical 
Familv  Herbal,  &€.  <S»c.  ^c.  By  Samuel  Henrv, 
Botanist     New-York.     Large  8vo.  pp.  393.     IB  14. 

We  are  told,  in  the  title  page  of  this  treatise,  that  it  is 
"  the  result  of  more  than  thirty  years*  experienced  practice 
of  the  author  among  Vie  Creek  Indians.'*^  From  this  cir- 
cumstance alone,  we  had  reason  to  expept  some  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  healing  art.  It  has  long  been  a  received 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  natives  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
medical  virtues  of  many  indigenous  plants  of  which  the  de- 
scendants of  European  parents  are  perfectly  ignorant.  The 
want  of  letters  among  the  aborigines  must  have  prevented 
them  from  preserving,  as  the  Grecians  formerly  did,  a  faithful 
record  of  their  discoveries,  from  age  to  age  ;  but  the  present 
generation  of  Indians  are,  nevertheless,  greatly  indebted  Xi^ 
tradition  for  their  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  Americaa 
faerbs.      For  thb  reason  we  had  much  to  expect  from  the 


i/oin/'s  Herbal. 
•a   I*  «j>frimceJ  jjrm/ice  of  a  botanltl  and  pradf- 

IJfWf. 

cicnl   cimtont  of  senOin;;  a  book  into   llie  wot\A, 

or  four  iulrmluclary  eulogies  in  pruae  or  verse, 

cUy  miii.h  neglected  from  the  lime  in  which  pro* 

1  rev  :wcr«  liecsune  ntimcroiis;  and  the  late  jiractice, 

itiiiik,  if>  rather  llie  better,  because  it  mny  he  presumed 

fl  geiilleraaii  who  earefully  reads  the   printed  copy  rf 

fOik.  n  belter  (^itHlifieil  to  speak  of  il9  merits  thao  ooe 

ver  Wkcd  at  the  maiiiiarripl.     We  speak  of  Hiis  iw 

an  oM  ciialom,  because  we  are  not  clear  thai  Mr. 

IS  done  il  witli  propriety.      lie  recommends    bis 

publishing  the  "Iesf(HioH(u/s  of  the   ei'limtilian  i» 

t  is  Itcld  hy  some  of  the  mfysl  itialin'^uisbet!  gentletncn 

ical  sritnrr."*       New  llie  precedeni,  as  n-e  Ihiok,  ia 

hat  dangerous  ;  for  though  il  may  Itave  happened  that 

Jislingnished  medical  genlieraen  had  such  confidence  in 

rning,  talents,  and  inlegrily,  as  (o  patroni^ie  hia  book 

(iiuut  reading  it,  and   to  risk  the  heallh  or  the   lives  of 

their  fellow-citizens  by  Ihe  sanction  of  their  oames,   the 

cases  are  few  indeed  in  which  the  same  thing  can  prudently 

be  re]>ealed. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  wc  have  read  the  book  with  some  at- 
tention, and  ffe  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  il  as  a  nork  that  il 
perfectly  unique.  1 1  does  not  resemble  any  botanical  or  medi- 
cal work  thai  wc  have  ever  seen :  true  il  is,  that  some  pub- 
lications are  occasionally  made  in  London,  niijch  are  nearly 
in  tlie  same  manner,  but  ibeymre  greatly  inferior  lo  this  iB 
size  and  weight.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  ex- 
periments on  the  etScacy  of  a  single  receipt  that  is  found  ta 


•  TheHno.  SamuplL.  MItchill.  M.D.Su:.  &c.  Jumci  Till.iry,  PietiiicDto' 
leMiNllcalSociH)'  nf  llie  county  of  KeiT-york,BQd  Simuel  Thompfon,  Pi*ft* 
ir  ID  MasnebuKtU  !  i  I 
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this  fooofc :  but  if  ibe  author  is  not  mistaken,  he  has  gone  far 
towards  removing  the  opprobrium  medicorum.  He  has  dia** 
covered  infallible  cures  for  some  diseases  that  have  ui^ually 
been  counted  incurable.  Some  of  our  readers,  who  travel 
through  the  parlour  in  go-carts,  may  be  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
«n  infallible  cure  for  the  gout :  and  many  others  will  be  glad 
to  hear,  that  Mr.  Henry,  the  botanist,  has  discovered  cures, 
most  of  them  infallible,  (br  the  king*s  evil,  the  dropsy ,  con- 
svmpHonj  chronic  rheumatism,  the  cancer^  fistula  in  ana, 
worms,  jaundice^  epileptic fits^  gravely  and  deafness!! 

Although  the  work  is  called  the  American  Herbal^  the 
reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  all  the  plants  described  in  this 
book,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  are  peculiaF  to  America* 
The  oak,  juniper,  and  peach,  are  found  in  oiher  countries, 
and  so  are  flax,  oats,  senna,  hops,  and  a  hundred  other 
plants  therein  recommended. 

.  As  this  work  is  purely  American,  and  will  probably  cross 
the  ocean  as  soon  as  we  have  peace,  we  consider  it  our  duty, 
as  Americans,  to  bespeak  the  candour  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  reviewers.  If  they  find  any  deviations  in  par- 
ticular words,  or  in  the  general  construction  of  a  sentence, 
let  them  not  charge  the  nation  in  general  with  ignorance  of 
pur  language:  as  when  they  accuse  us  with  the  soiitljera 
provincialism  toal  instead  of  carry,  or  the  eastern  word  imr 
prove  instead  of  occupy. 

We  have  seen  more  instances  than  one  of  an  English  au- 
thor making  an  apology  for  the  style  in  which  he  wrote,  be- 
cause he  had  resided  too  long  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
critic  is  bound  to  give  the  same  indulgence  to  an  American 
writer  that  is  claimed  by  his  fellow  subjects  ;  he  must  admit 
that  a  residence  of  thirty  years  among  a  savage  natiofi,  of 
a  strange  language,  must  have  altered  the  style  of  our  bota- 
Bist.  Tiie  critic  will  also  recollect,  that  the  occasional  in- 
troduction of  French  words  or  sentences  into  English  com* 
positions  is  quite  fashionable,  at  present,  in  England,  as  the 
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English  Ungiiai[«  is  not  sufficiently  espressire.       Oiirbots- 
Rnt  hs«  r.<i(Mrut)y  imitiitetl  (Ilia  example  ;   but   he  ialroiliices 
vorils  of  ihe  Creek  language,  inslead  of  Die  Fremih.   Tims  in 
bu  mflicat  verrtt  No.  9,  he  recomnteiid!!  a  certain  oiniinent 
that  may  be  of  grttal  use  to  a  man  wUi  unJerslands  Hie  JH- 
riin»ia,  and  Itdrti^ia.    These  wordj"  being  in  the  Creek  lan- 
goa^e,  lead  ns  ^o  believe,  Uial  a  man  should   be    master  of 
thai   tongiic,  \n  order  to  make  a  proper  use  of  his  rancei 
lintmenl.      In  the  beginning  of  liia  appendix,  Mr.  Henry 
19  to  undcr^latid  Ihat  lie  has  executed  mulliini  in  par- 
lis  being  another  specimen  of  the  Creek  language, 
lalurally  excites  an  ini^niry  concerning  the  Creek  na- 
whether   they  are  not  the  real  descettdanls  of  the 
I  colony  that  roigraled  lo  North  America,  some  hun- 
eara  ago  ?     That  finch  is  the  fad  we  ihall  readily  be* 
:,  provided  it  caii  be  ealablished,  that  Wides  wan  origK 
settled  by  a  colony  froin  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Tiber ; 
the   Creeka   seem  lo    imitate   the  ancient  language    of 
nie,  quite  as  much  as  the  present  Italians  do. 
Tiie  BririsJ]  trilic  may  jwssibjy  be  surjiriaed    at  tiie  re- 
markable hostility  Ihat  exists,  in  many  cases,  between  the 
Dorainatire  and  its  verb,  in  the  compositions  «f  our  botanist. 
Thus  he  tells  us,  that  be  writes  in  a  plain,  familiar  style^ 
that  his  book  may  be  understood  by  all  mho  readji :  it  'a, 
however,  to  t>e  presumed,  that  this  coupling  of  a  plural  and 
ihigular  number  together  k  in  common  use  in    the  Creek 
nation. 

jVIr.  Henry  seems  lo  value4iimself  much  more  upon  Ihe 
excellence  of  his  numerous  receipts  for  curing  diseases,  than 
upon  his  descriptions  of  the  Beveral  plants.  Most  of  the 
plants  liad  formerly  been  described  by  other  writers,  but 
the  receipts  are  of  liis  own  invention :  some  of  tliem,  as  he 
■ays,  are  worth  forty  or  Sfly  dollars,  and  some  of  them  are 
worth  hundreds.  They  have  long  been  secrets  couGned  to 
bis  own  bosom,  but  now  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  bit 
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giibscriben»  and  the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  amusiog  to  otn 
•erve  how  his  prescriptions  are  fitted  to  patients  of  differ* 
ent  tempers :  thus  he  gives  two  receipts  for  curing  a  felon, 
or  a  painful  swelling  in  the  finger.  One  of  the  receipts  will 
perform  the  cure  in  an  hour,  but  the  other  receipt,  for  the 
accommodation  of  people  who  are  in  love  with  pain,  may  re- 
move the  complaint  in  ten  of  twelve  days.  As  we  have  not, 
as  above  stated,  tried  the  efficacy  of  a  single  receipt  of  the 
fifty-six  that  are  given,  we  do  not  vouch  for  their  infallibili- 
ty ;  but  as  the  reader  may  wish  to  see  one  or  two  of  them 
as  samples,  we  shall  give  them  two  receipts  for  the  cure  of 
deafness. 

1.  <*  Roast  a  beaver's  tail  before  the  fire,  and  let  the  pa- 
<<  tient  drop  seven  drops  of  the  oil,  as  hot  as  he  can  bear,  in- 
^  to  the  ear  every  night  and  morning,  stopping  the  ear  with 
«wool." 

If  the  patient  could  persuade  a  friend  to  drop  the  oil  into 
lus  ear,  perhaps  it  might  be  quite  as  curative. 

2.  <*  Heat  a  knitting  kneedle  red  hot,  and  hold  it  over  the 
<^  patient's  ear,  and  drop  a  little  of  the  urine  of  a  pole-cat  on 
^<  the  hot  needle,  so  that  seven  drops  fall  into  the  ear  every 
*<  night  and  morning,  and  stop  the  ear  with  wool  until  he  has 
<<  recovered  his  hearing." 

Our  readers,  in  general,  know  with  how  much  ease  the  ar- 
ticles here  mentioned  may  be  obtained,  and  how  pleasant 
the  odour  would  be.  Perhaps  some  of  them  would  prefer 
the  disease  to  the  remedy ;  however  this  may  be,  we  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  discover  what  is  the  rule  by  which  Bea- 
vers and  Pole-cats  are  classed  under  the  head  of  American 
Plants. 

But  badinage  aside.  Seriously  do  we  regret  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  performance.  A  more  gross  imposition 
upon  the  community,  than  is  exhibited  by  the  publication 
before  us,  has  not  come  witbm  our  knowledge. 

TOL*  ly^  4  o 


A«T.  XI.  Pbubmicoei'iaChikijhoica  in  Usum  Noso- 
eomii  JVopC  Eboractiais.  By  Valentine  Seamik. 
M.  D.  Lrclurer  d»  Clinical  iSargert/  in  Uie  New-  York 
Hoajiitul,  S-c.     New- York.  l2ino.  pp.  47.  IB II, 

It  tnuit,  long  ere  this,  ha?e  been  observed  by  our  read- 
en,  that  tlic  Rrvicw  departmeat  of  Ihe  Register  ia  conduct- 
ed latlier  ui>on  thepriocipleof  aekction  than  that  of  general 
notice.  We  have  tabeo  Ihis  occasion  to  remind  out  (riemll 
of  this  circumslance  in  answer  to  the  repeated  aalicitationi 
tbat  hare  bceu  made  to  us  to  offer  a  review  of  the  above 
mmnhlel.  If  any  consideration  could  ioduce  ua  to  violate 
our  general  plan,  it  must  be  in  cases  of  Ifae  nature  of  thai 
now  before  us;  when  duhiesa  and  incompetence,  led  oo  by 
the  instigation  of  VBiiily,  are  induced  lo  u«urp  the  preroga- 
tives which  cuclueively  belong  to  genius  and  ability,  lo  aa- 
sume  firat,  the  digiiihed  station  of  teacher,  and  next  the  still 
more  comnmnding  rank  of  author,  to  such  cases  there  ii 
indeed  room  for  animadversiun,  and  when  we  coosider  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  must  unavoidably  result  from 
a  book  of  the  cliaiticter  of  that  we  have  just  mentioned,  we 
know  there  is  ample  employment  for  all  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism. Until  at  this  lime  ne  could  not  have  supposed  there 
was  any  roan,  having  the  least  regard  for  his  profeaaion,  who 
Would  liave  offered  to  the  public  a  work  so  destitute  of  merit 
and  so  abounding  in  errors ;  errors  in  language, ''^  for  whicb, 
bad  they  been  committed  by  the  dulleat  tyro,  of  three 
montliB  standing  at  a  grammar  achoul,  he  would  have  receivetl 
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BMthiataMaf  the  varkwUah  n  hue  copied  ItlvriiM  from  the  titla|a|« 
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the  severest  flagellation  from  the  most  lenient  pedagogue ; 
errors  in  science  of  which  we  could  not  suppose  any  man 
who  had  ever  received  the  degree  of  Tnedkina  doctor  to 
have  been  guilty. 

In  justice  to  the  enlightened  board  of  governors  who  di- 
rect, with  so  much  honour  to  themselves,  and  with  such  great 
advantage  to  the  community,  the  concerns  of  the  New -York 
Hospital,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  this  publication,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  Pharmacopoeia  of  that  Institution,  never,  we  be- 
lieve,  received  the  sanction  of  their  approbation-;  and  as  far 
as  we  have  learned,  a  very  diiTerent  manual  of  Pharmacy 
is  in  use  in  that  excellent  establishment 
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UOiMEhTIC  INTELLIOENrE. 

College  of  PursiciANi  and  Suhgeors   •/  tlie   Uhivek- 
«IT»  of  the  Stale  of  New-York. 

The  ■rraogemeiit  agreed  on  betireen  the  Profesaora  of 
tbe  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ihe  Citj  of  New^  j 
ToTk,  and  tie  Faculty  of  Physic  of  Columbia  College,  bafS 
ing  beea  approved  by  the  Trustees  of  the  respec  live  inslito- 
tioui,  was  confirmed  by  the  Honourable  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  at  their  meeting  field  on  Hie  7th  of  March,  1814. 
A  union  of  tbe  Medical  ScliooU  of  New-York  being  tliiu 
bappily  and  honourably  efifected,  this  Medical  establishment 
IB  placed  on  the  most  permanent  foundation,  and,  aided  by 
tbe  patronage  of  the  Legialalure,  affords  the  moat  ample  sya. 
lem  of  Education  in  the  several  branches  of  Medical 
Science. 

Officers  &c.  of  tke  Coi-i,eqe  of  pHrsiciAi«fl  and  Sob- 
oEotaoftheUxirEKsnroflheSlntc  of  New- York,  upon 
tke  Union  of  tke  two  Medical  Schools  m  iai4. 

Sampei.  Basd,  M.  D.  President. 

Benjamin  Db  Witt,  M.  D.  Vice  President,  and  Professor  ^ 

J^alurid  Pkitosi^hif. 
JeHif  AnoBBTiKB  Smith,  M.  D.  onrf  Wbioht  Post,  'Eaa.Jmd 

Professors  of  Anatonvf,  Phyakiogy,  and  Surgery, 
Datid  Hosack,M.  O.  Professor  rf  the  Theory  awt  Praetke 

^  Phtfsic,  and  CUntcal  Medichu. 
William  Jaukb  M'NeVen,  M.  D.  Professor  tfChemistrj). 
WiLLiAH  Hahrrslby,  M.  D.  ProfessoT  of  ihe  CUnical  Pros- 

lice  of  Medieme. 
Sakvel  t.  HiTCHiLL,  M.  IX  Pnifessorrf  Natural  EistMy. 
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John  C.  Obborn,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Midwifery^  and  (he  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 

James  S.  Stbingham^  M.  D.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, 

Talentinb  MoTTy  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  rf  Surgery, 

John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Trustees. 

SuDuel  Bard,  John  D.  Jaques, 

Bepjamin  De  Witt,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 

Jpha  Augustine  Smith,  John  C.  Osbora, 

David  Hosack,  James  S.  Stringbara, 

Wright  Post,        ^  JohQ  W.  Frauds, 

William  James  M'Neven,  Valentine  Mott, 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Joseph  Bloodgood, 

Hugh  Williamson,  Andrew  Morton. 

William  Hamersley, 

John  D.  Jaques,  Treasurer. 

John  W.  Francis,  Registrar. 

Additional  Notice  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Col? 
LEGE  o/*  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New-York. 

[A  syllabus  of  the  several  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  accompanied  the  His* 
torical  Sketch  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  pub- 
lished in  the  Register,  for  July  last.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering 
more  satbfactory  the  account  of  the  system  of  the  medical  insti- 
tution now  provided  for  in  this  University,  the  present  additional 
Bcftice  of  other  courses  of  Lectures  is  inserted.] 

anatomy,  surgery,  and  physiology. 

The  Lectures  on  Anatomyy  Physiology^  and  Surgery ^  are  de- 
livered by  Professor  Wright  Post,  M.  D.  The  anatomical 
course  commences  with  the  history  of  anatomy,  from  theeailiest 
ages  to  the  present  period  \   after  which  the  first  object  is  to 
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tike  a  geDerd  Tietr  of  the  prinelptl  perls  of  vUeh  tbetedj' 
k  competed,  endetT^ariog'  Co  explelQ  the  tite  of  each,  and  vui- 
ner  of  comiesteDy  to  w  la  gh^  a  general  idea  of  the  aaiMl 
economy.  The  profettor  thea  proceeds  to  Investigate^  nith  die 
greatest  posdble  accaracj,  the  more  particolar  branches  of  tiwlt- 
Biy,  by  lint  unfolding  the  stmctiire  of  the  dtfierent  oigaoi, 
and  afterwards  explsioing'  ttehr  ivnctloiis.  lo  prosecotliig 
this  inquiryi  the  body  it  divided  into  the  folloviiig^  systems:  K 
Otteoos,  2«  Huscttlsr,  3.  Chylopoietic>  4^  Ysscular,  5.  Seers*. 
torytC  Nervoos,  7.  Respiratory,  B.  Connecting  and  .cosQBimlk 
eating,  0.  Defoisive,  10.  Oenitil  Under  oaiB  or  other  of  these 
Iwadt  any  part  of  the  hnoian  body  may  be  arranged ;  and  tUs  di- 
vition  is  preferred  to  that  in  more  common  user  as  being  etpsUy 
czprettivte  and  more  coraprehebtlve. 

Having  explained  the  stractnre  and  fundioos  of  the  difibient 
organs  in  their  natural  state,  an  attempt  is  made  to  gpve  a  correct 
idea  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo  by  ditease.  In  this  la- 
vettlgation,  it  is  not  considered  sufficient  barety  to.  mentiott  and 
exhibit  the  appearances  which  manifest  themsd^es  upondlasee- 
tlon,  and  to  explain  the  manner  of  their  prodoietioii,  which,  iftrict-  ^ 
ly  speaking,  would  be  all  that  fiathology  implies,  but  also  to 
point  out  the  symptoms  which  characterize  each  individual  dis* 
ease,  and  to  recommend  such  treatmeut  as,  from  experience,  has 
been  fouad  most  beneficial. 

The  Professor  of  ADatomy  will  further,  on  all  occasions,  keep 
in  view  the  applicatioa  of  Anatomy  to  Surgery.  This  will  lead 
him  frequently  to  make  observations  on  Surgery  ;  and  as  the  im- 
portaace  of  the  subject  demands  it,  so  it  will  be  his  particular  aim 
to  show  where  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  and  the  success  of  his 
practice  will  depend  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  wish  to  be  infonned 
of  all  the  advantages  which  the  School  of  Anatomy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  affords,  to  state,  that  a  very  ex- 
tensive collection  of  anatomical  preparations  is  added  to  the  Col- 
lege ;  in  which  the  intimate  structure  of  all  the  important  organ 
in  the  body  is  made  so  coBspicuous,  ^t  where  descriptioo  faih 
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to  give  clear  coocepti  ns,  the  eje  may  convey  to  the  miod  a  jost 
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and  accurate  knowledge. 

The  Lectures  oo  Aaatomy,  &c.  are  deiivi^red  daily  through- 
out the  BesaioQ. 

OBSTETRICS   AND    THE   DISEASES    OF   WOMEN   AMD   CHILDREN« 

The  Lectures  on  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
ChildreHy^re  delivered  by  Professor  John  C.  Osborne,  JVI.  D. 
This  course  commences  with  a  brief  history  of  the  progress  of 
this  branch  of  medicine  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
time*  The  sexual  characteristics  of  the  female  constitution  are 
examined  and  described.  The  difference  in  the  anatomical  struc* 
ture  of  the  male  and  female  body  will  include  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  generation  of 
the  latter :  in  describing  these  functions  the  theories  of  genera- 
tion and  menstruation  are  particularly  attended  to.  The  dis- 
eases ef  these  organs,  and  the  suspended  or  irregular  exercise  of 
their  functions  are  particularly  described,  and  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment for  their  relief  copiously  narrated. 

The  opinions  of  philosophers  and  physicians  on  the  natur^  of 
eooception,  and  the  agency  of  either  party  in  producing  it,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  the  symptoms  indicating  its  existence, 
and  the  complaints  incident  to  the  pregnant  state,  and  the  modes 
of  relieving  them. 

The  period  of  utero^estation  and  the  symptoms  of  labour ; 
the  various  species  of  labour,  natural,  laborious,  preternatural, 
and  complicated,  are  described,  and  the  modes  of  affording  assis- 
tance are  exemplified  on  the  machine.  To  this  succeeds  the  treat- 
ment of  the  .parturient  patient  and  the  infant :  the  various  dis- 
cuses of  infancy  are  particularly  attended  to. 

These  lectures  are  delivered  fn;tc«  a  week,  and  practical  illus- 
trations given  at  the  lyiug-in  ward  of  the  hospital,  of  such  im- 
portant cases  as  may  occur  during  the  course. 

CLINICAL   PRACTICE   OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Professorship  of  the  Clinical  Practice  of  Medicine  it 
held  by  William  Hambrslby,  M.  D.    In  this  course  of  lee- 


4»t      JbiKoI  School  oTtkt  atofe  of  Nmo-Yorlc 

taiCiafedellTefedthegeoeialpiiiiciplet4if  the  pracQce  of  fAjr- 
tic,  Uhuirafted  by  tbe  CUoical  practice  of  the.  New-Toik  Hob- 
phtL  Tbe  inporteoee  of  Uii  conne  needs  iie«liicidafioo.  A. 
legiiltf  lecofd  of  all  the  Inpcnrtent  cases  is  teken,  to  wbkh 
students  bafe  accesn^  and  may  copy  at  their  pleasiue. 

THB  raivcirLBs  Aim  nMcrtcm  ov'sumbrt. 

Tbe  Lectnies  oa  the  Prmefiet  and  JPractiee  of  9mgmy^ 
are  delivered  by  FtorissoE  Valbzctims  Motv,  M.  Jk  The 
conne  is  armiged  under  tvo  heads:  lit.  Opemltre.mgeiy 
•^2d.  Medical  sui|eiy.  The  ftnt  compreheiids  the  irarioiii 
operatkns  and  accidents  le  which  die  bedj  is  lliiiie,  and  te 
second  the  nunwroos  diseaies  which  fidl  under  tiie  notioe  avd  caie 
of  a  surgeon. 

The  firilowiiig  futgeets  are  treated  of  in  the  npetadrepaxt  of 
the  course: 

brUaiim  mmi$ympatkg^  and  die  influence  of  ti^mfad  p|kmi 
the  bodf,  as  thejr  apply  to  inigefy. 
fij^bNMialivm^od  Its  coDsequences. 

Jiffarfeff  €f  dhf  luadi  dhrlded  into  external,  iht  affectioBs  of 
the  iDtegumeots ;  and  internal,  or  concussion  and  compression,  and 
fungus  cerebri.     Operation. 

Jneurisms^  with  tbe  general  doctrine ;  divided  into  external 
and  internal.  External,  as  popliteal,  inguinal,  carotid,  subclaviao, 
&c.  Internal,  aorta,  d^c ;  varicose  and  aneurism  from  anastomo- 
sis ;  aneurism  of  the  extreme  arteries.     Operations. 

Hydrocele.  Its  various  kinds ;  affects  other  parts  of  tbe  body 
than  the  scrotum ;  spina  bifida,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  testicles.  Hydatid,  scirrbus,  scropbulous, 
pulpy,  and  fungus  testicle ;  castration,  sarcocele,  sclerocele,  vari* 
cocele,  hiematocele,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  breasts.  Hydatid,  scirrhos,  pulpy  or  soft 
cancer,  fungus  haematodes,  and  steatomatous  tumour.  Operatioo. 
Painful  tumour  in  young  females. 

JRetention  and  suppression  of  urine;  Difference;  causes; 
operations  for  retention ;  openir^  into  tbe  urethra ;  treatment  of 
suppression. 
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Diseases  of  the  eyes.  Ophthalmia;  cataract;  various  kinds; 
•peratioos ;  extraction ;  depression ;  anterior  operation  of  Saun- 
ders ;  Dr.  Adams'  operation  ;  artificial  pupil ;  staphyloma ;  hj-- 
drophthalmia ;  carcinoma ;  extirpation ;  amaurosis. 

Fistula  lachrymalis,    Nature ;  treatment ;  operation. 

Polypi  in  the  nose^  throaty  &c.    Treatment. 

Removal  of  the  tonsil  gland. 

Dropsy  of  the  abdomen.    Different  kinds ;  paracentesis. 

Fistula  in  ano,    JPTature  and  treatment* 

PiUs  and  excrescences.     Treatment 

Amftutaiians.  These  are  shown  upon  the  recent  subject^ 
with  all  their  varieties. 

Amputaliony  and  cancer  of  the  penis. 

Tic  douloureux.  Its  nature ;  medical  treatment ;  operation 
upon  the  different  nerves. 

BronchtAomy.  In  suspended  respiration  in  drownibg  and 
hanging;;  for  noxious  airs;  tumour  pressing  on  the  trachea ;  ex* 
traneous  substances  in  the  trachea,  &c.  Different  modes  of  ope« 
rating. 

Lithotomy  uk  men.  Calculi  found  in  five  different  parts  of 
the  urinarfr  organs.*  Different  kinds  of  calculi ;  chemical  com- 
position.   YarioUs  modes  of  performing  the  lateral  operation. 

LUhoicmy  in  women. 

Hernia.  The  new  anatomy  demonstrated,  and  the  varieties 
af  hernia  extensively  described. 

Fractures.    Generally  and  particularly. 

Sprains.    Nature  and  treatment. 

Dislocations.  These  are  particularly  described.  Under 
this  head  are  considered  ganglia,  abscesses  in  the  thecss  of  the 
fingers,  loose  cartilages  in  the  knee  joint,  dropsical  collections  of 
synovia,  in  the  knee  joint,  bursa  between  the  patella  and  tibia,  un- 
der the  rectus  tendon,  &c. 

This  comprises  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  the  operative 
part  of  the  course,  though  the  order  will  be  changed  as  the  teach- 
er may  deem  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  class,  and  the  best  uftt 
tf  the  materiab  on  hand. 
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SI  0        AWical  ^hool  of  Ihe  SlaU  of  Nerv-  York- 

Thr  lecoQil 'liviMuii  nf  the  course,  ortlic  diseases  o[  aargeiy, 
contmtnc<-»  villi  Llie  mo«t  common  of  alL  to  wit : 

Oonorrhita.  lU  cunftequnice,  as  sirictiin-s,  (ibIuU  inpen- 
nco,  ciilarKi-mciit  of  Itie  pronirate  gland,  irrrttability  of  the  blad- 
der, )»alk>  of  ihc  bkdJer,  citordde,  hermorrha^ea  from  the  ure- 
Um,  synipalMic  bulioea,  iiiUainetl  testicles,  gloet.  Extcmalgo- 
norrlKTii,  guiiorrlia^l  opiiihalmis  and  ibeum&tism ;  impoleace. 
OouorrlKFS  io  women  ;  i^leet. 

Chanert.  Ut  coDseE)iienceB,  phymoslg,  paraphymosis,  morli- 
llcatloo  of  ttic  iicah,  tlonslibg  of  tlic  uieibrti,  bubo,  sore  thcoa^ 
rroptiom,  pliRgeiletiic  ulcer,  bones  of  the  oose  diseased,  nodes, 
bodesof  the  erauium  diseased,  chancres  ia  women. 

fParls  and  anoinalmia  affections. 

Oenerai  observalioHS oa  the  venereal  disease,  and  on  f}je  aclin 
of  mercuiy.  Gonorrtitea  and  chai'cre  not  produced  by  tiK 
Mine  poison;  experiminte  which  prove  it. 

Eri/lheaut  ^cTairiaU,  or  hydrar^ria.  Pfature,  Irealincnt. 

Scrophnla.  Disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  tabes  mesente- 
rica,  white  swelling,  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  of  the  spine,  paoai 
and  lumbar  abscesaeg,  scropliuloue  disease  of  the  testicles  ani 
opIlUialmia,  purulent  eje. 

Diseatcs  of  the  bones.     CarieB,  nrcrosis,  spina  ventosa. 

C<incer.     Its  coiisfqueiicCB  and  Ireatmcnt, 

IVoiinds.  Incised,  lacerated,  coniueed,  and  puuctured.  T^ 
tanus,  &:r.  Wounds  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  tendons,  abdom{^ 
stomach,  intestines,  &c.     Chest,  throat,  and  joints. 

Qiin  shot  mounds.    Arteries,  chest,  abdomen,  &c. 

I''ro»l-biiLn  limbs. 

Bunts  and  scalds. 

Timiours.  Adipose,  or  sleatomatoHs ;  encj-ftert,  lymphatis 
glantlutar,  fundus  h.Tniatodes,  hydnlid,  cutaneous,  medullaiy,  ex- 
ostosie,  nevi  malemi,  burste  muscoss,  and  broochocele. 

Bandiiircs.     Appticatlon  and  use. 

Poisons.     Animal,  vFgetable,  mineral,  and  morbid. 

Dt  Mott  will  peribrm  all  Ihe  various  operatious  upoD  tbe 
deari  body  before  the  claee,  and  enable  such  {eotlemen  as  wish  to 
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"operate  ihemBelveB,  lo  perrorm  Ihem  unHer  his  iitimciliate  dircc- 
tiou.     Tlioae  parts  of  llie  coursf  wliich  are  moet  iniportaiK  lo  ihe 
mililiiry  and  uaval  surgeon,  will  clHim  pnrlicular  aUention. 
The  lectures  are  cuatiuued  daili/  lliraiigliout  the  scssioQ, 

MATERIA    HEDICl. 


'XtiP  Profesfiorship  of  tlie  Materia  Medica  is  held  by  Jneu  W. 
:is,  M.  D.     Tlie  Materia  Medica  emitracing,  in  its  fiilleet 
piJicalioii,  all  those  subBlnncea  which  are  employed,  etttier  iu  a 
bifile  or  combined  stale,  for  the  cure  of  dUeaaeg,  the  profcBaor  of 
■s  department  of  medical  science  arraoges  the  various  stibjpclBiif 
Be  cou^  ujidcv  two  general  d'tvieioae,  alitiuttta  Mid  tnedieiiUH. 
piidcr  the  rurmer  head  are  included  all  lliose  mibstances  bad  re- 
Hirse  lo  as  arlicles  of  DUtrilioo,  and  which  ai-e  more  especinlly 
'calculated  eillier  for  augmenting  llie  body  or  repairiug  its  corilinu- 
al  vroBle.  The  nature  of  ihe  principal  alimentary  subslaucea  is  ex- 
amined, and  their  eOecu  upoa  the  cotistilulion  are  considered :  the 
imporUiice  of  a  due  regard  to  diet  and  regimen  both  iu  health  and 
(JiseaBC  JB  here  also  pointed  out.     Tlus  view  of  aliments  serves, 
therefore,  aa  an  introductioa  to  the  various  objects  embraced  in  the 
second  part  of  the  course. 

The  second  division,  that  of  inediciaea,  comprehends  all  those 
substances  whose  operation  is  parliculaii)'  adopted  to  cicite  such 
changes  in  the  system  as  are  calculated  for  the  removal  or  altera- 
tion of  its  morbid  state. 

The  subjects  of  ijiquiry  which  claim  attention  wlieo  considering 
the  articles  of  the  materia  medics  being  properly  comprised  uuder 
three  heads,  that  of  natural  history,  of  chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal historyi  and  ofmedical  history,  the  utilitj'of  akuowledge  ofre- 
niedies  accordiog  to  this  lliree-l'old  view  is  showu,  and  its  practK 
eal  importance  enforced. 

A  concise  account  is  next  ^iven  of  llie  difTerent  systems  of 
claEafication  of  the  articles  of  the  mnteria  medica  that  have  beea 
projected.  Having  uufoldeil  the  principles  upon  which  both  the 
older  writers  and  the  more  modern  proceeded  iu  eslablishhig;  their 
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rdpeclire  nw-tliod*  of  arrangement,  and  eodeavoiired  to  bIio*  \iial 
thP  riTon  of  the  fonnet  arc  to  be  Bltribuled  chiefly  to  their  plii- 
loMuhy,  too  liuli'  observBot  of  facU,  and  loo  prooc  tohypotliesia; 
and  that  tlw  defect*  in  the  ey items  of  cISBailicalion  adopted  by  ibe 
laUcr  have  their  origin  principally  in  the  very  aature  of  medial 
»cIeDC('.  which  arrives  to  perfection  oidy  by  the  accumulated  ol>- 
w-rvalion  of  Hj^ea,  the  learner  i>  uexl  taught  to  consider  the  opera- 
tion and  eOccta  of  rcmediefl  a»  affording  the  only  accurate  and  eer- 
tain  knowledge  of  their  medicinal  powers.  The  classifica- 
tion of  the  article*  of  the  materia  medica  adopted  in  Ibis  uni- 
vcr^iy,  i»,  tliereforc.  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  ihe  eflecU 
of  remedies  on  Ihe  human  constitution.  But  while  a  due  re- 
jpird  Is  in  ibis  rwspect,  paid  to  every  substance  that  comes  un- 
der notice,  an  attempt  is  at  the  same  time  made  to  form  and 
picserre  an  association  between  the  active  properties  aud  rirtuci 
of  remedies,  and  the  nature  and  seal  of  the  various  diseaHes  in 
TChicli  they  may  be  employed  :  such  an  association  caauot  fail  lo 
prove  in  an  eminent  degree  useful,  inasmuch  as  va  intimate  con- 
nexion is  thence  formed  between  the  general  indicatioua  of  cure, 
and  the  means  by  which  tbey  are  fulfilled;  the  peculiar  character 
and  type  of  disease  may  Buggest  to  the  mind  the  proper  remedy  for 
its  removal ;  and  vice  versa,  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicluea 
will  associate  with  ibemselvea  the  diseases  aud  condition  of  the 
system  in  which  they  are  indicated. 

The  better  lo  uoderstand  the  particular  characters  of  the  seve- 
ral clHEses  into  which  remedies  may  be  divided,  (he  profeewr  of 
tbe  materia  medica  co'isiders  the  human  body  as  miule  up  of  foar 
distinct  parts ;  each,  however,  to  a  certain  degree  connected  with 
the  other,  and  reciprocally  affected  by  similar  causes.  These 
parts  are, 

1.  Tbe  brain  and  nermus  system ; 

2.  Tbe  heart  and  blood-vessels; 

3.  The  absorbing,  secreting,  and  excreting  syitem,'  and 

4.  The  various  fluids  of  the  body. 

la  conespondeocG  with  tbii  view  of  tbe  human  stiuctui^ 
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therefore,  Dr.  Francis  distributes  the  various  articles  eoteriag 
into  the  materia  medica  into  four  classes. 

1.  Those  remedies  whose  operation  is  chiefly  conftoed  to  the 
nervous  system^  and  which  for  the  most  part  exhaust  themselves 
iQ  their  operation  upon  that  part  of  our  frame.  Under  this  head 
is  arranged, 

A.— -STiMULANts,  embracing  the  diffusible  stimuli  or  exci' 

tants  ;  and  the  permanent  stimuli  or  tonics,  in- 
cluding bitters  and  astringents. 

B.— -Sedatives,  containing  narcotics  and  antispasmodics. 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  remedies  are  associated  those  which 
particularly  operate  upon  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  diminishing 
the  quantity  and  the  momentum  of  the  circulating  mass  of  fluids. 
Under  this  head  is  considered, 

BiiOODiiETTiNa^  both  general  and  local;  and  the  various  means 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

3.  In  the  third  class  of  remedies  are  arranged  all  those  sub- 
stances which  act  upon  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  sys- 
tem. Such  are  emetics,  cathartics,  sudorifics,  expectorants^  dm^ 
retics^  and  emmenagogues. 

4.  The  fourth  class  embraces  those  remedies  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  correcting  any  vitiation  or  morbid  con- 
dition which  may  exist  in  the  various  fluids  of  the  body.  This 
class  contains  antiseptics  and  lithoniriptics. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  each  article  of  the  materia 
medica  is  treated:  having  considered  the  character  of  any  class 
of  remedies,  the  various  substances  proper  for  that  class  are  associa- 
ted together.  If  the  substance  be  a  vegetable,  the  generic  and 
trivial  name  of  Limnjbus  is  first  given ;  then  the  class  and  order 
to  which  it  belongs  in  the  sexual  system;  next  the  natural  order, 
as  improved  by  Murray  in  his  Apparatus  Medicaminum ;  the 
country  of  which  it  is  a  native,  its  different  places  of  growth,  the 
officinal  nane,  the  vulgar  name,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  plant 
employed  in  medlicine,  are  severally  stated.  Its  action  on  the 
body  18  lext  considered,  and,  as  far  as  facts  warrant  the  manner 
•f  its  operation,  explained.    The  diseases  in  which  it  is  service- 
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able  are  next  pgioled  out;  the  dose  and  for 
airilwd;  tlie  ausiliarieB  willi  which  it  may 
mactutical  preparntioDs  and  compoBilioas; 
are  ni^ide  to  the  muBi  uaetul  authors  who 
eul'ject  under  notice. 

Concerning  the  rcaourccB  of  this  counlrj 
esnU  ie  more  fertile,  and  wore  vahiable  for 
Te(;etal>le  buiI  niiiierHl  kin^doniii,  the  lea 
coiiimiiiiieaie,  so  tar  ab  it  I'csards  the  malerii 
Statu,  oil  the  iurormatioa  esseulial  lo  this  i 
he  as  iiile  hiojaelf  of  the  physical  iiivestiaat 
tram.  V  olney,  Kalm,  Muhlenhur^.  Belknap, 
michaux.  Pike,  tituddard,  Brackeuridge ; 
olliera. 

Att  far  as  iiracticnble,  specimens  are  f^xhll 
subatancuE  ai  fouad  iii  their  native  stale,  ao 
ficinsl  preparations. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica  ar 
a  week  during  the  eeBsioo. 

UEDICIL  JDBISPRUDENI 

The  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprude 
PaoFESBOR  James  S.  Stbingham,  M.  D 
jecis  to  be  comprelieiidpd  in  this  roiirse  ar 

1.  Some  general  observations  relative  to 
of  age  which  haTe  been  proposed.  Nievse 
GO  aside  red. 

2.  The  question  examined,  as  to  the  pro 
fifilus  from  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  who  t 
pariuritloQ,  and  Vfhat  are  the  appearances  h 
tivelj-  decide  as  lo  the  actual  death  of  the  n 

3.  Virginity;  under  which  head  aie 
ulativ*  to  rape  and  tlie  crime  of  sodomy. 

4.  Concealed  pregnancy. 

5.  Pretended  pregnancy,  nith  tlie  means  i 
sidoti. 
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0.  Physiological  remarks  as  to  the  period  at  which  a  foetus 
may  be  considered  as  first  aDimated,  aod  the  marks  by  which  an 
aoimatei  may  be  distinguished  from  ao  iuaoimate  foetus. 

7.  Abortion. 

8.  SuperfoetatloQ. 

0.  The  doctrine  of  moles  and  monstrosity  considered,  particu? 
larly  of  that  species  termed  hermaphrodites. 

10.  Impotence  and  sterility,  with  the  various  causes  by  which 
they  may  be  induced. 

11.  Feigned  diseases. 

12.  Concealed  diseases;  under  which  head  are  noticed  those 
contagious  diseases  which  are  most  frequently  concealed,  with  the 
mode  of  detecting  them. 

13.  Poisons,  with  the  various  modes  in  which  they  may  be  ap- 
plied, the  tests  by  which  the  metallic  poisons  may  be  distieguished, 
and  ttie  proper  antidote  for  each  of  them. 

14.  The  particular  manner  in  which  the  bodies  of  those  su8<* 
pectt-d  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  violence  are  to  be  exse 
mined. 

15.  Wounds;  the  circumstances  necessary  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  fatal  wound,  and  the  consequences  arising  from  wounds  of 
the  different  vi-^cera  of  the  body. 

16.  Infanticide;  the  different  modes  by  which  the  detection  of 
this  crime  may  be  effected  are  particularly  noticed. 

17.  Death  in  consequence  either  of  hanging  or  drowning;  its 
proximate  cause  in  both  cases,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of 
restoring  suspended  animation  in  consequence  of  either  of  these 
eauses  are  pointed  out. 

18.  Observations  on  the  necessity  of  medical  etiquette,  together 
with  an  account  of  that  most  generally  adopted. 

10.  The  propriety  of  permitting  certain  manufactories,  in  thick- 
ly inhabited  places,  slaughter  houses,  &c.  considered;  with  the 
means  by  which  the  unpleasant  consequences  arising  from  their 
fnroximity  may  be  prevented. 

20.  'I'he  salubrity  and  insalubrity  of  particular  kinds  of  water, 
iHtk  the  principal  causes  of  suck  differeucei^ 


I        » 
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AosniBLT  to  a  rewl  re  of  the  Hon-  the  R<-e;eDts  oT  Ihe  Uni- 
Tenilj',  the  finnual  commence  men  t  for  the  pur^iose  of  conferring 
Uie  ilci^Tee  oT  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  ttn;  College  of  Physicians 
ID'I  Stirgciinf,  was  helil  on  Tuesday,  the  3il  of  M^y  last.  'I  he 
:« took  iilacfr  la  the  hall  of  Itie  colleKe,  and  were  honoured 
with  Itie  pn-ecnre  of  a  nameroui  and  respectable  audience,  among 
whom  were  the  Ri'gents  of  the  UoivcrBily,  the  Tmatees,  Profea- 
flo^^  and  ot4ier  olflcera  of  the  College  ;  the  Preiideol,  Provost, 
Mid  Profecaor  of  Culumliia  Collefce.  &c.  The  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  waa  granted  to  the  following  eleven  gentleman 
who  hnd  been  aludenls  of  the  Uuiversity,  liad  undergone  these- 
veral  examinations  required  by  its  laws,  and  publicly  defended 
their  respective  inaugural  Dissertations.  After  (he  candidates 
e  vested  nith  tlieir  academic  honours  Ihe  president.  Dr.  S. 
BAaD,  delivered  a  Charge  to  the  graduates. 

CoiisELivB  E.  Dk  Put,  of  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  "  On  Exter- 
nal Applications." 

CiiAtti.ES  Db  Witt  HAsaanoK,  A.  B.  of  Ulster  countf, 
N.  Y,     "  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  flreat  Sympathetic  Nerve." 

Joseph  Hanson,  A.  B.  of  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.  "On 
Typhus  Fever." 

Anskl  W.  Ives,  of  Connecticut  "  On  the  proximate  cause 
of  death,  from  Suspended  Respiration,  in  drowning,  and  baogiog, 
vith  the  means  of  RefUM^ilation." 

James  Fehgcs  M'Ree,  of  North  Carolina'  "  On  (heBiliaoi 
Remittent  Fever  of  North  Carolina." 

William  F.  Quitman,  of  Datcliesa  county,  N.  Y.  "Od 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gout," 

Abkahan  D.  SrooE,  of  Greene  connty,  If.  Y.  «  On  Cutane- 
ous PerspirHtioB." 

Ferdinand  5.  Schsmck.  of  T7ew- Jersey.    "  Od  Dysentery.* 

William  Tan  Dbueun,  A.  M.  oT  Nev-Jeisejr.  "  On  tbe 
Typhoid  PaantoonU.*' 
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Samuel  Woodruff,  of  Albany  county,  N.  Y.  **  On  the 
Vis  Insita." 

Robert  H.  Wilson,  A.  M.tof  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"  On  Worms.** 

At  the  same  time  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc^r  of  Medi- 
'cine  was  conferred  upon  Wright  Post,  joint  professor  of  Anato* 
myy  Physiology,  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  New-York,  and 
John  C.  Osborn,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  in  the  same  Institution^ 


New-York  Historical  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  held  on  Tucs- 
<lay,the  llthof  January,  1814,  the  following  persons  were  elect- 
ed officers  for  the  eri^ng  year  : 

Hon.  Egbert  Benson,  LL.D.  President. 
Hon.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  First  Vice  President. 
.    Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  LL.D.  Second  Vice  President. 
David  Hosack,  M.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary.* 
John  Pintard,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary. 
Charles  Wilkes,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.  Librarian. 

Standing  Committee, 

William  Johnson,  Esq.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 

Rev,  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  John  M'Kesson,  Esq. 

Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.      Peter  A.  Jay,  Esq.f 

Anthony  Bleecker,  Esq. 

Committee  of  Publication. 

Dr.  David  Hosack,  John  Pintard,  Esq;  and 

Dr.  John  W.  Francis. 


•  Vi.ce  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  resigned. 

I  Vice  Dr.  David  Hosackf  elected  i'orrespoadlug  Secretary. 

TOL.  IV.  4  I 
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PTofttmr  of  [s'ataral  Hiiitory,  S-c. 

Fob  tcveral  yarn  I  hafc  founA  it  needful,  from  time  to 
time,  to  turn  my  allenttoo  to  llie  bUtory  snd  econamy  of  dab. 
The  treaty  coucluded  witit  Great  Britain  on  the  3d  Sept. 
I733»  tiad  secured  to  the  cilizem  of  the  United  States  the 

-  rifclit  to  take  llsli  of  every  kind  on  the  several  banks  of  Neir- 
foiindlaDd,  Id  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  ol her  places 
in  llie  sea  where  the  inJiabilants  of  both  counlries  used  here- 
tofore to  fish;  with  various  other  privileges  and  advantageBi 
Congress  had  at  several  times  legislated  on  these  fisberies,  and 

'  made  rutea  for  govcrniug  the  fisheruiCD  employed  therein. 
'  '  In  1^:02  the  president,  in  his  message  to  eongress,  said  that 
"  one  of  the  landmarks  by  which  we  ner«  to  guide  ourselves 
on  all  our  proceedings,  was  to  foster  our  fisheries  aa  ourse- 
ties  of  navigation  and  for  the  nurture  of  man."  The  house  of 
representatives  referred  this  subject  to  a  select  committee, 
tnd  on  the  12th  Feb.  11103,  Mr.  Hug«r,  of  South  CardiB% 
made  a  report  which  was.  laid  upon  the  tdble.  It  was  afte^ 
wants  my  tot  to  make,  in  ao  official  capacity,  as  chainnaii  </ 
the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufacturea,  a  report  to  &e 
aamebody.on  amenunial  from  the  bhabitutaof  NaDtocket 
ThiB  was  on  the  7th  Nov.  1803,  and  on  the  Idth  it  wa*  re- 
lOlTed  to  ioatitute  a  new  inquiry  into  the  Baheries.  .On  ths 
2d  Jan.  1804,  the  tame  gentleman  who  bad  considered  the  [tt- 
n^raph  of  the  mesaage,  bronght  forward  a  rery  circamstantial 
■nd  instnictive  body  of  inToriBBtion  on  the  cod  and  whale 
fiBheriea.  It  is  indeed  the  last  docament  extant  apon  tboae 
branchea  of  American  industry.  The  former  of  tiraw  eit- 
ployments  was  at  that  time  judged  to  hb  fiHfficiently  thrini^ 
without  fbrtfaer  legislative  eocouragemant:  and  the  {nvjact 
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of  anbounfj  for  reviviDg  the  declining  whale  fishery  was  not 
adopted. 

Since  that  time,  Gsh  and  fishing  have  presented  themselves 
to  mj  view,  as  more  important  than  I  ever  before  considered 
them.  In  the  market  and  waters  of  New-York,  there  wai 
great  opportunity  to  gather  information.  I  have  sought  in- 
teHigence  from  every  practicable  source.  I  send  you  the 
result  of  my  researches  as  far  as  they  go.  Tiiey  amount  to 
€J«i;en  species,^  and  9ix  varieties  of  the  cod.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  due  time  i  shall  find  several  more. 

Our  rivers,  bays,  and  seas,  abound  with  fish.  Many  sortH 
of  them  are  evideatly  unknown  to  science;  and  others  very 
badly  described. 

The  renewal  of  the  discussion  about  the  fisheries  has  given 
an  interest  to  almost  every  thing  relative  thereto.  The 
bistorj«i  of  one  sort  of  cod,  naturally  led  to  that  of  hi« 
congeners,  or  kindred  sorts.  A  family  of  creatures 
which  are  all  of  them  savoury,  nutritious,  and  whole- 
some,  as  the  foq^of  man,  and  several  species  of  which  are 
among  the  mo^^'olific  and  numerous  of  the  finny  tribes, 
must  be  considered  by  every  judicious  person  as  worthy  of 
a  particular  and  intimate  acquaintance.  And  this  i;^  acknow-^ 
ledged  by  the  politician,  the  naturalist,  the  sportsman,  and 
the  housekeeper. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  codfishery 
is  involved  in  the*present  war,  scarcely  any  person  can  en* 
tertain  a  doubt  of  the  usefulness  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
more  plentiful,  and  highly-prized  species.     This  list  may 
probably  aid  the  statesman  in  the  attainment  of  such  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  it  should  fail  in  this  object,  it  may  serve  as  a 
mamjal  or  guide  to  him  who  wishes  to  understand  the  history 
of  one  of  the  &milies  of  New-York  fish. 


m         MiUm  mUm-Go^Um  ^ff«lP»fW«> 


Hr:>4  Bmnilli :  Oill  iiHsnibi&iir,  mvru  jaytd.    Body  obloflfb  e^ 

Tcrnl  witb  (tcriduouii  walca.      Fka  sti  covcrcil  bj  the  commoi 

(kin.     l>ar«>l  audaaal  gunrrally  more  ttiaa  one,  tlie  raysvatm 

,   hi;  vKDltnl  fins  ■leiiikr,  ciii]iti|i  in  a  point.  ^B 

*  CmlfiBh  Willi  ttiTKC  ilonat  fiua  atid  buardcd  mouDi.        ,^H 

'  Bask  Coii.     Gadub  mobhpa.  '^ 

'     deal  Cod  fixh,  of  aii  aBlirii  colour,  with  yellowish  HpotB.biOBd- 
^b  acales,  Biiil  first  ray  of  their  anal  fin  stiff  or  spinous. 

Tills  fitli  is  fouuil  at  times  \a  tlie  New-Tork  market,   beiag 
■tcaugtit  in  the  sea  near  Naolucket  and  beyood     We  get  him,  bov- 
•ver,  only  ia  the  coul  mbeod  ;  for  the  summer  temperature  of  our  - 
Italers  kills  turn.   He  ia  therefore  only  fouudbetweeu  November  ■ 
knd  April. 

The  chamctcr  ia  bo  exaelly  that  of  the  lat^^uro|>eau  wrlten, 
t)iai  I  deem  it  uaiii^cc^sary  to  give  a  particular  deecriptioii  ol' 
him.  He  b  not  coranitn  oa  our  Blall&  But  the  ipeciu  next  to 
be  meotiooed  ia  much  more  frequoit. . 

Common  Cod  of  Nbw-Tobk.    Gadcs*  cau.abij.1. 

With  ftsbeo  back,  white  belly,  bead  kod  body  spotted  rib 
brown ;  even  tail,  and  projecting  upper  jaw.  ^ 

A  middle-sized  fish  of  thb  apecies  ia  twenty>five  incbea  kn^ 
and  weigfai  five  pounds  and  a  half.  Colour  pale— alao  ^KOJij 
«pottc<l  with yelloi^h.  ThelateralliaegmwBbroaderandpbb- 
er  until  it  reaches  the  pari  of  the  body  situated  between  the  third 
dorsal  and  second  anal  fin.  It  ia  neariy  ttrai^t  onlil  it  reachca 
the  place  of  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  frmi  the  vent.  T^, 
even,  jaws,  palate,  and  throat,  all  toothed.  iMwtx  jaw  bu  ode  . 
TOW  of  teeth ;  upper  several.    First  agd  seeond  ray*  of  On  f» 
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tral  fins  separated  or  bifid ;  and  their  hue  reddish  or  whitish. 
No  spines  upon  the  anal  or  any  other  fins.  Upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  lower. 

I  have  noted  this  fish  as  the  Dorse  or  Qadus  Callarias,  not- 
withstanding his  great  size  and*  some  other  well-marked  differen- 
ces. Should  the  character  not  correspond^  he  must  be  consider- 
ed a  distinct  species. 

Of  this  fish  there  is  a  remarkable  yariety,  denominated 

(b)  The  Shoal-cod,  or  School-cod  ;  (Qadus  arenosus)  which 
is  specifically  the  same  with  the  preceding,  but  has  less  of  the 
yellow  complexion.  The  hue  is  more  of  a  greenish  brown,  with 
spots  of  less  distinctness.  The  fishermen  say  that  the  Shoal  cod 
is  taken  on  the  level  and  sandy  bottoms,  while  the  yellowisli  or 
Rock-cod  to  be  immediately  mentioned,  is  caught  on  the  rough 
grounds ;  and  perhaps  this  reason  is  a  practical  and  sufficient  one. 

There  is  a  further  variety,  called 

(c)  The  Rock-cod  ;  (Gadus  rupestrisj  which  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  his  dwarfish  size,  rusty  complexion,  and  more  chub- 
by shape; 

Tom  Cod.     Gadus  tomcodus. 

The  length  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Snout  round  and 
blunt ;  mouth  considerably  under,  and  of  moderate  size  ;  small 
teeth  in  the  jaws,  palate,  and  throat.  Tongue  distinct,  white, 
fleshy,  and  small;  lateral  line  incurvated  upward.  Ventral 
fins  bifid ;  the  second  ray  longer  than  the  first.  Eyes  small  and 
yellowish;  tail  convex. 

This  fish  appears  under  various  forms,  which  make  his  liistory 
difficult  to  write.  I  shall  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  princi- 
pal. ^ 

(b)  G.  tomcodus  fuscus ;  or  brown  tomcod^  with  the  back 
and  upper  parts  of  the  sides  a  mottled  brown  or  olive.  Chm  and 
belly  often  carnation.  , 

(c)  G.  TOM<|^^s  luteus  ;  or  yellow  tomcod^  with  darker  brown 
or  otive  on  the  back  and  sides,  intermixed  with  yellow  there 
and  along  the  belly. 
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(d)  G.  T.  ItOeihjjaUiduSy  or  yeUowishrwhite  tamcod ;  irith 
yellow  and  white  mixed  with  different  shades  of  brown  and  olive. 

(e)  G.  T.  mixtus^  or  mixed  tomcod ;  with  yet  other  modifica- 
tions of  colours,  and  with  variations  in  the  rays  of  the  fins. 

All  these  varieties  of  the  tomcoid  and  those  of  the  Qadus  firtU" 
nosus  to  be  mentioned  afterward,  are  sold  in  the  New- York  mar- 
ket indiscriminately,  as  individuals  of  the  same  species.  And 
Tomcod  and  Frostfish  are  used  to  indicate  the  same  animal.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  have  reason  to  believe  them  distinct. 

On  contractinfi:  the  tomcod  with  the  frost  fish,  (that  is,  the  Or 
tomcodiis  with  the  Q.prwmoms  of  the  present  arrangement,)  there 
were  observed  to  be  several  marks  of  difference:  1.  in  the  roag- 
nitilde,  the  tomcods  bein^  larger :  2.  the  tomcod  has  a  cirrhus, 
while  tlie  frost  fish  has  none  :  3.  in  the  tomcod  the  seoond  ray  of 
the  ventral  fin  is  longest,  whereas  in  the  frost  fish  the  first  ray 
is  the  longest :  4.  in  the  frostfish  there  are  frequently  traces  of 
five,  six,  or  more  bars  or  zones  of  a  brown  colour  along  the  sides, 
while  the  tomcod  is  merely  mottled. 

Still  both  the  species  and  their  varieties  are  called,  without 
any  discrimination,  tomcod  or  frost  fish,  according  to  the  fisher- 
man's fancy. 

The  difference  of  sex  and  age  evidently  increafts  the  variedes 
of  this  species.  And  so  numerous  and  perplexing  are  they,  that 
the  specific  name  might  with  propriety  be  muUiform  or  g.  poly^' 
morphus. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  by  reiterated  countings,  the  more 
usual  number  of  the  rays  in  the  fins  is  as  follows;  branchial, 
seven;  ventral,  six;  pectoral,  seventeen;  dorsals,  thirteen,  eigh- 
teen, and  nineteen;  anals,  twenty-two  and  eighteen:  caudal, 
.irty-^ine. 


Haddock.   Gadus  ^Bglkfuots* 


Has  a  whitish  skin,  a  bLu^k  lateral  line,  forked  tail,  and  an  up^ 
per  jaw  longer  than  the  lower.  ^Jt/tt- 

Is  occasionally  found  among  the  other  species  of  Gadus  in  the 
«  New- York  market.  And  ia  addition  to  the  before*meatiooed  cba- 
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racters,  is  distiDvuished  by  the  dusky  cast  of  bis  back,  his  large 
eyes,  and  small  round  scales.  Length  ¥rheu  full  grown  about 
twenty  inches. 

Blennoid  Cod.    Gadus  Blennoides. 

So  called  from  his  resemblance  to  a  Bleuny.  The  mouth 
lias  minute  rows  of  sharp  teeth  in  both  jaws.  Two  toothed 
spots  or  patches  on  the  palate.  Throat  streaked  length- 
wise. Lateral  line  curved,  eyes  large.  Colour  brown,  but  less 
so  un  the  belly  than  back.  Flesh  soft5  vent  nearer  the  head  than 
tail.  Ventral  fins  bifid  and  extending  like  threads.  Tail  even ; 
or  rather  projecting  toward  the  middle  rays.  The  branchial 
rays  are  six;  pectoral,  thirteen;  dorsal,  ten,  sixteen,  thirty-six ; 
TentraU  two;  anal,  forty-five;  caudal,  twenty-three.    =*;i^ 

*  *  Codfish  with  three  dorsal  fins,  and  beardless  mouth. 

/  ■  ^  ■ 

Feostfishi    Gadus  pruinosus. 

The  difference  between  this  fish  and  the  tomcod  has  been  al- 
ready stated.  He  is  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The  back 
is  brown,  and  belly  whitish.  Lateral  line  curved.  Eyes  small, 
black,  and  pretty;  Uwer  jaw  shorter^  than  the  upper;  vent 
nearer  the  head.  Caudal  extremity  even  or  nearly  so.  Like 
the  tomcod,  caught  in  the  New-Tork  salt  waters  all  the  year 
round;  but  more  abundant  in  autumn  at  the  season  of  frost; 
whence  his  naAe. 

Rays,  Br.  7.  P.  13.  V.  5.  D.  14,  15, 16,  A.  18—19.  C.  36. 

New- York  Pollack.    Gadus  Purfureus. 

With  greenish  spotless  back,  forked  tail,  and  purplish  fins. 

His  length  b  about  twenty  inches,  and  depth  five.  The  snout 
is  rather  pointed.  The  lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper. 
Tail  divided.  Ventral  fins  short  and  small.  Colour  of  the  lips, 
inside  of  t^e  mouth,  and  gill-covers  purplish  and  dark.  Jaws 
finely  toothed.  Small  patches  in  the  palate.  Eyes  large  and 
rilvery.  Lateral  line  white,  straight,  and  broad;  becoming  more 
diprt  and  narrow  toward  the  tail 
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Colour  of  the  back  a  dufiky  olive  or  bottle  green  without  spots. 
Sides  and  outer  gill-covers  pale,  with  tints  of  yellowish,  and  be- 
coming whiter  at  the  belly  and  chin.  Dorsal  and  pectoral  fins 
dusky  green;  caudal  and  both  anals  purple;  ventrals  faintly 
reddish.  Though  tliere  is  some  diversity  iu  these  particulars. 
The  rays  in  the  fins  are  Br.  7.  V-  6.  D.  15— .19— 23.  P.  21.  A. 
20—19. 

*  *  *  Codfish  with  two  dorsal  fins. 

Hake.   Gadus  merluccius. 

With  double  rows  of  sharp  teeth, broad  tod  scaly  lateral  line; 
beardless  chin,  and  even  tail. 

The  specimen  before  me  is  about  fifteen  inches  long ;  two 
deep ;  aq|)^five  in  girth.    Caught  with  the  other  cod.     The  head 
is  rather  long;  and  the  body  is  slender,  and  tapers  away  to  tlie 
tail.     The  colour  of  the  back  is  a  pale  brown ;  of  the  belly  a  dirty 
white.     No  cirrhus  to  the  chin.     The  mouth  is  wide  and  capa- 
cious.    The  lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper ;   and  both  are 
armed  with  acute  and  hooked  teeth,  in  a  two  rowed  and  formidable 
array.    The  back  part  of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  the  throat 
are  also  patched  with  teeth.     The  palate,  throat  and  lining  of  the 
gill-covers  are  dark-coloured.     Grooves  and  channels  on  the  top 
of  the  head.     The  eyes  are  very  large  with  a  yellow  iris  and 
brown  circumference.     There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  the  foremost  of 
which  consists  of  twelve  rays^  and  the  hindmost  of  tbirty-eight 
The  gill  membrane  has  seven  rays;  tlie  pectoral  fin  thirteen:  the 
ventral  seven ;   the  anal  forty-one ;  and  the  caudal  twenty-seven. 
The  lateral  line  runs  nearly  straight  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  gill-opening,  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  is  furrowed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  a  broad  and  double  appearance. 
The  scales  are  deciduous  from  the  back;  more  adhesive  to  the 
belly;  and  frequently  stick  to- the  line.    There  are  five  or  six 
small  warts  on  a  row  in  the  line  not  far  from  the  gill  opening. 
The  ventral  fins  are  shorter  than  the  pectoral^  and  both  are 
poi  nted.    The  vent  is  nearer  the  head.    The  extremity  of  the  tail 
IB  even ;   and  the  gill-cover  is  rather  peaked  behind. 
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Slender  Cod.    Gadus  tenuis, 

With  bearded  chin,  streaked  throat,  coovex  tail,  and  bifid  veo^ 
tral  Bob, 

Is  about  fifteen  inches  long.  Has  brown  back  and  sides;  but 
Bot  so  much  so  below  as  above.  The  fios  are  dark  brown,  save  the 
▼entral,  which  are  whitish  and  long,  ending  in  red  bifid  extremities^ 
Eyes  of  moderate  size,  and  black.  Lateral  line  curved  upwards* 
Mouth  and  palate  furnished  with  sharp  teeth.  Tongue  smooths 
A  small  cirrhus  beneath  the  chin.  Tail  roundish.  Throat  ior 
temally  streaked  with  red  and  purple.  Vent  nearer  the  head* 
The  rays  in  the  fins  are;  Br.  7;  Y.2;  P.  10;  D.  11~54$  A.  44; 
€.25. 

Codling.    Gadus  Longipeb. 

With  laneeolated  body,  very  long  ventral  fins;  and  first  ray 
of  the  anterior  dorsal  elongated  and  flexible. 

Laeogth  ab<Mit  twenty  inches;  depth  three  and  a  half.  The 
ftrst  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  almost  six  inches  long.  Body  tapenr 
iiig.  Scales  besmeared  with  slime,  rendering  them  slippery  and 
rather  obscure.  Head  sloping,  roundish,  and  smooth.  Eyes  largt 
and  pale.  Upper  jaw  projects.  Beneath  and  within  it  a  distinct 
movable  lip.  Lower  jaw  shuts'  easily  within  this  lip.  Th« 
apper  lip  and  lower  jaw  are  furnished  with  rows  of  small  teeth. 
Palate  and  throat  also  toothed.  Tongue  large,  smooth,  and  fleshy. 
Sklea  of  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  throat  smutty,  or  dotted  with 
black.  Mouth  capacious;  gill-openibgs  ample.  A  small  cith 
rhus  under  the  chin.  Weighs  sometimes  as  heavy  as  eighteea 
pounds.  The  ventral  fins  are  six  inches  long,  bifid,  taperin^^ 
«od  reddbh. 

The  lateral  line  begins  over  the  bronchial  opening,  and  nuo 
nearly  parallel  with  the  back.  Colour  of  the  back  and  sides  a 
ruddy  brown ;  of  the  belly  white,  tinged  with  yellowish.  Dorsal 
and  anal  fins  terminate  abruptly,  and  leave  a  short  naoccupi^d 

VOI^  IV.  '      4  K 
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space  between  ihemselvet  nod  the  tail ;  the  body  haviog  at  that 
place  become  oarrow  and  slender. 

This  ia  tlic  hake  of  tlie  New- York  fishermen. 

Rays,  B.  7.  V.  2.  P.  17.  D.  10—54.  A.  49.  C  21. 

Spotted  Coo.    Oadvb  pwctatvs. 

With  a  black  spot  in  the  anterior  dorsal  fin,  black-tipped  aoal 
fin,  and  speckled  lateral  Hue.  Length,  ten  inches;  depth, nearlj 
three.  Figure,  that  of  a  fish  with  a  small  bead,  large  bod  j,  and 
rather  diminutive  tail. 

Colour  of  the  back  and  sides,  pale  brown  or  whitisb;  with 
lines  between  the  scales.  Hue  of  the  neck  and  belly,  a  dull  white, 
with  suffiisions  of  cream  colour.  Two  dorsal  fins ;  of  wliich  the 
foremost  has  eight  or  nine  rays.  It  is  brown  for  a  short  distance 
above  the  back ;  then  becomes  white ;  above,  it  exhibits  the  form 
of  a  black  qpot;  is  surmounted  by  the  white  tips  or  aummits  of  the 
fays. 

The  second  dorsal  consists  of  alxHit  forty-seven  oblique  rays; 
and  reaches  almost  to  the  tail.  It  varies  but  little  from  the 
colour  of  the  back. 

The  anal  fin  readies  almost  all  the  way  from  the  vent  to  the 
tail.  It  cousists  also  of  about  forty-seven  rays.  It  is  browner 
than  the  contiguous  parts.  Its  extremity  or  lower  margin  is 
black. 

The  ventral  fins  arc  two  cleft:  and  lilachor  flesh  coloured; 
second  ray  is  two  inches  long. 

The  pectoral  fins  are  thirteen,  rayed  and  roundish.  Caudal 
fin,  twenty-three,  rayed,  tapering  at  the  sides,  and  nearly  even  at 
the  end. 

Lateral  line  distinct  and  peculiar;  consisting  of  a  narrow  black 
mark,  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gill-opening  to  the 
tail,  and  alternating  at  spaces  of  half  an  inch  apart,  with  white 
dashes  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The  black  and  white 
of  the  lateral  line  make  a  striking  and  pretty  appearance. 

Chin  has  one  small  cirihds.    Lips,  palate,  and  throat,  armed 
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with  minute  sharp  teeth.  Mouth  capacious.  Eyes  large  and 
whitish.  Lower  jaw  shuts  within  the  upper.  Scales  soft  and 
yery  deciduous. 

In  some  individuals  there  is  an  imperfect  whitish  straight  fillet 
under  the  lateral  line.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  enumera^ 
Ced  speciesi 


Canal  Napigatian. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  appointed 
bj  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  internal  improvement 
of  the  State,  was  laid  before  the  Assembly  of  New-York^ 
March  8tb,  1814.  By  the  publication  of  this  paper,  the, 
reader  is  in  poasession  of  all  the  official  documents  hitherto 
oflbred  the  Legislature,  as  the  joint  Reports  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  the  insertion,  in  tin; 
Register,  of  the  interesting  correspondence  between  the 
Hoji.  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Robert  Fulton,  Esq»  on  the 
advantages  of  the  proposed  canal,  from  Lake  Erie,  to  Hud- 
aon's  River.  The  same  cause  has  induced  us,  reluctantly^ 
lo  omit  the  publication  of  Judge  Woodward's  able  Report 
on  this  important  subject,  which  was  made  to  the  Michigan 
government,  as  long  ago  as  January,  1812,  but  of  which  a 
copy  has  only  lately  been  put  into  our  bands*  Judge  Wood# 
ward  is  the  only  writer  of  consequence  that  h^s  yet  appear* 
ed,  whose  opinions  differ  materially  from  those  supported  by 
the  Commissioners, — Ed. 

fl 

<*  The  Commisdoners  appointed  in  and  by  an  act  of  the  Legi^* 
lature  of  the  state  of  New- York,  to  provide  for  the  intemd  te^ 
provement  of  the  state, 

.**  Beg  leave  to  report-t- 
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kwBieB  from  (he  couucils  of  Xew- York :  Marketl  b;  nature  for 
grcalQess,  aad  Blroog  in  the  coQBciousneES  of  rilriaaic  8lreDj;thi 
ehe  will  alwnyB  feel  that  nobleness  of  suul  which  would  rather 
accelerate  than  retHnl  her  ueighbour's  prosperity. 

"  Tlie  commissi  oners  cannot  (]uit  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
vithonl  stepping  a  little  out  of  the  road  in  which  they  ought 
atrictiy  to  wiLlk,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  belief,  that 
tiie  commuhicBlion  long  since  contemplated,  lielween  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Hudson's  Hiver,  may  easily  be  effected ;  and  tbua 
aoother  of  those  great  avenues  be  opened,  which  Provideace  haa 
so  well  prepared,  that  little  more  is  led  for  the  state  than  merely 
to  will  the  possession  of  wealth  and  power. 

"  The  commissioners  have,  also,  conformably  to  the  powers 
conferred  on  thcmt  applied  for  and  obtained  grants  of  land,  a  Ech»- 
dule  whereof  is  annexed  to  this  report.  It  would  be  improper 
not  to  acknowledge  the  liberslity  of  the  grantors;  bnt  it  would 
be  dmug  iojastice  to  their  iiitell);:cnce,  should  it  be  doubted,  that 
tt  prudent  rt^ard  to  their  ovn  interest  had  its  proper  shxre  in  their 
dGterminationB.  The  cteaT-eighted  perception  of  mankind,  re- 
■pectiog  matters  which  affect  their  proportj',  opened  to  their  view 
the  benefits  which  they  must  derive  from  this  extensive  inland 
com mnni cation.  They,  as  a  part,  see  and  feci  what  the  state,  as 
awh(^  must  acquire  by  it;  and  the  solidity  of  their  opioion  is 
the  less  to  be  questioned,  as  the  light,  in  coming  to  Ihsir  mental 
vision,  has  neither  been  intercepted  by  the  opacity  of  dull  con« 
ceptlon,  nor  refracted  by  pasung  through  mediums  of  misreprC' 
aeatation. 

"  The  value  <rf  these  lands  will  increase  by  every  year  of  ap- 
proBChuf  settlement,  and  every  avenue  of  making  new  ones.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  calculnle,  Ihiit  ia  tlie  course  nf  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  uill  reiral)iin>e  to  the 
state  no  small  [Mrtlon  of  the  e^tpense  it  may  incur  by  comuleling 
the  whole  tin*  nf  the  propoaHl  i'»m\;  uml  lie^e  we  must  remind 
geiillemcn  of  wtat  ba«  fce^iu.  i  ii  .r-  .im  I  lo  their  own  reflec- 
tiois  (hat  a(UiiNi|th  iVT-n'y    i      >ri>  i^.    be  a  large  porltoo  of 
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••  The  ni—iliiiBniini  hwre  Jip  ptrihniied  *•  artjyf  hibbH 
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.  ^Tlie  riwwliiiinmlwylif  thMwyMy  wetted  t^ 
>  h  Ihrfr  Arty  f  BOMMnUita^'  wwJd  te  natisf  t»  Iht  fMUfo 
tmnil^JM  thejDotMlktattBiifli^aiiie  op|Millnt»te 
vMftmmUladtollirfr  chuitb    Thqr  him  dnwiiiBd  in  Iheir 

yiBQilHBg  TCpOm  IM  iBMiM  MfHHifOB||rVill|ipomi^  MMIVOMa 

mdMJfMBT  %•  UBwor  dthcf  immmi  If  ny  imIi-^iIm^  covld  Imc 
iC  la  the  hce  of  iaiJMUiif utiMi  facH  tiie  Wff  md  wpeiiwi^y 
ifvhit  b  called  die  witeri  iwii—ui h  rtK  ty  I*to  Ooiartq^ 
fetf  beeo  i«raB|^  ioriiled  o«»  iiid  oC  l«te  the  pn^^ooft  td^ 
etcanjiag'eo  die  inteniel  tradeoff  AiiierfcBt  ti^^ 
the  St.  Lawventee  wae  oetevtatioaaljr  dkptqrM  to  fflreve,  ttiat  i 
cmal  through  the  Western  DiBtrict  of  New-Torfc  Is  an  idle  pro- 
ject. 

^  These  gentlemen  could  not  indeed  denj,  that  there  is  some 
lisk  in  nayigadng  the  Lake,  and  some  difficulty  in  descending 
the  river;  hut  neither  the  risk  nor  the  difficulty,  nor  hothcooh 
bined,  are  considered  as  serious  obstacles.  To  men  1^  such  saa- 
gnine  temper,  it  is  useless  to  observe,  that  this  commuuicatioo 
would  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  one  contemplated,  aod 
that  it  is  closed  from  November  to  May  by  the  rigid  laws  of  aa- 
ture ;  but  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  to  gentlemen  enamoaied 
with  their  own  conceptions  ?  Disdaiaiag  to  consider  the  actual 
state  of  things,  whenever  map-makers  trace  a  stream,  they  fiod  a 
military  and  commercial  highway.  Should  there  be  a  want  of 
water,  it  is  supplied  by  their  depth  of  intellect;  should  the  8U^ 
face  be  covered  with  ice,  it  is  thawed  by  their  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation.   To  contend  with  such  men  te  bo  easy  task,  for  they  make 
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facts  as  tfaey  go  a1oDg»  and  reason  they  disclaim t  iosistii^,'  Ihit 
whatsoever  tbej  think  proper  to  approve  of  b  subiime ;  whatso- 
ever they  think  proper  to  dislike  is  absurd.  From  these  dectees^ 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  censorial  gravity^  and  the  contemptuous 
amile  of  superior  intelligence,  thej  admit  of  no  appeal  Far  frmu 
imitating  them,  the  commissioners  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to 
question  their  sagacity,  neither  will  they,  after  industriously  ap- 
plying the  share  of  common  sense  allotted  to  them  by  the  Divioe 
Goodness,  to  the  object  of  their  appointment!^  pretend,  even  om 
that  sulject,  to  vie  with  gentlemen  whose  privilege  it  is  to  uhdev* 
atand,  and  whose  prerogative  to  decide,  according  to  the  inverse 
proportion  of  their  k9owleds;e.  With  all  due  deference,  never- 
theless, to  such  ethereal  minds,  they  are  constrained,  by  stubborn 
habit,  to  adhere  to  the  ojnnion  of  intelligent  professional  men.  And 
here  the  eommissiooers  beg  leave  to  remark,  diat  they  are  much 
misunderstood,  when  U  is  supposed,  that  they  recommend,  exch^ 
sivehft  a  canal  descending,  according  to  the  level  of  the  couutry, 
like  an  inclined  plane.  On  the  contrary,  their  project  embraces 
the  system  of  locks  as  well  as  the  other,  and  their  opinion  is,  that 
the  operation  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  tak* 
ing  into  view  the  diminution  of  expense,  and  the  shortening  of  disk 
tance.  And  they  beg  leave  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Legl8i> 
lature  the  decided  opinion  of  Mr.  William  Weston,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  civil  engineers  in  Europe,  who  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  of  this  states 
and  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country.  In  a  letter 
Co  one  of  the  commissioners,  he  says,  ^  Should  your  n^U  l>ut 
stttpendaus  plan  of  uniting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  be  car^ 
ried  into  effect,  you  have  to  fear  no  rivalry.  The  commerce  of 
the  immense  extent  of  country,  bordering  on  the  upper  lakes,  is 
your^s  forever,  and  to  such  an  incalculable  amount  as  would  ba^ 
fie  all  conjecture  to  conceive.  Its  execution  would  confer  immop> 
tai  honour  on  the  projectors  and  supporters,  and  would,  in  its  even- 
tual consequences,  render  New-York  the  greatest  commercial 
emporium  in  the  world,  w^th  perhaps  the  exceptioq,  at  some  ihh 
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Unt  clay,  of  Ncw-Orlram,  or  some  ottier  ^q>ot  at  the  moutii  of 
tlie  nmic^ic  MiBsi&Bippi.  Front  your  perspicuous  topographical 
description,  ami  neat  plan  aiul  piofile  of  the  route  of  the  contem- 
plated canal,  I  enterlnin  little  duubt  of  the  practicabiliiy  of  tlie 
measure.  Perhaps  this  id  the  only  question  which  the  LegislatuFe 
riimild  be  particularly  anxious  to  have  resolved.  The  expeiut, 
be  it  what  it  may,  is  no  object  when  compared  with  the  incalcula- 
ble bemfits  arisinf:  tlierefrom,  though,  doubtless,  it  will  desenre 
attention,  tliHt  theVnoney  granted  liberally  be  wiselj  aod  ecooomi- 
cally  cx[Mnf!ed.* 

"  All  which  b  humbly  submitted.'* 


Further  Accounts  of  the  Public  Institutions  of  JSenhVork. 

In  order  to  render  the  account  of  thediOTerent  literary  and 
humane  institutions  which  add  so  much  to  the  character  of 
New- York  more  ample  and  satisfactory,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  Repster  the  vehicle  of  such  information,  we 
here  insert  the  following;  brief  notices  of  the  Humane  Societj, 
the  New- York  Lymg-in  Ilospilal,  and  the,  New-York  City 
Dispensary,  institnlions  whose  importance  and  salutary  influ- 
ence have  been  long  known  and  duly  appreciated. 

Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Humane  Society 

of  the  City  of  Xew-  York. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  objects  more  deserving  of  the 
exercise  of  beneficence  than  that  of  destitute  debtors  in  prison. 
However  politicians  may  dtlfcr  as  to  the  general  expediency  of 
imprisonment  for  clel)t,  tl^.e  propriety  of  relievino;  those  who  may 
become  the.  subjects  of  it  caniiot  be  doubted.  Even  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  imprisonment  brins;  a  justifiable  punishment  of  tfie  debtor, 
most  certainly  a  confinement  that  leaves  him  exposed,  (beside 
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tke  im&Toidable  evils  of  liis  Bituatlou)  to  the  iuSerings  of  cold 
«Dd  huDgcr,  and  the  cooBequent  hazard  of  his  life,  iufrioges  tliat 
.fimdameutal  axiom  in  legisiatioo,  tliat  the  punishment  of  ao  ofTeace 
should  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  it. 

It  is,  iadceii,  a  subject  worthy  consideratioo  in  vrhat  mode  tlii» 
relief  is  to  be  administered;  whether  from  the  purse  of  t1ie  ere* 
ditor,  or  from  tliat  of  the  state.  But  from  the  discussion  of  this 
question  we  are  precluded.  The  framers  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  successive  legislatures  of  this  state,  have  made  oo  provisioa 
whatever  for  this  case* 

To  supply  this  defect,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1 787,  a  number  of 
Tespectable  citizens  formed  themselves  into  an  association  under 
the  name  of  a  **^  Society  for  the  Rdicf  (^  Distressed  Debtors%^ 

Their  objects  were  two-fold : 

f .  To  administer  to  the  comfort  of  prisonersi  by  providing 
ibod,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life» 

2*  To  procure  the  liberation  of  such  as  were  confined  for 
•mall  sums,  and  were  of  meritorious  conduct,  by  discharging  their 
debts* 

To  enable  them  efficiently  to  prosecute  the  undertaking,  the 
association  depended  on  the  cooperatiou  of  the  public  at  large* 
Vhey  were  not  disappointed.  By  means  of  donations  in  articles 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  in  money  from  charitable  individuals, 
they  were  made  the  instruments  of  contributipg  a  speedy  and 
welcome,  though,  at  first,  but  limited  relief  to  the  necessities  di 
the  debtor. 

The  utility  of  the  institution  was  rendered  more  and  more  man^ 
fest  by  the  increaaing  calls  on  its  compassion*  These,  however, 
becoming  disproportionate  to  its  means,  it  was  obliged  to  select 
Irom  among  its  modes  of  relief  those  which  would  be  most  pto^ 
ductive  of  solid  benefits,  and  to  restrict  its  appropriations  to  sucti 
articles  as  were  •  most  susceptible  of  caution  in  the  distributioo. 
To  this  they  were  moreover  prompted  by  the  many  frauds  that 
800U  begau  to  take  place  in  the  system  which  had  hitherto  fve^ 
vailed. 
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ie  whose  particular  care  the  prisoDers  were  iatrusted,  and  notlfine 
was  neglected  that  could  admioister  to  their  comfort  and  healtl^ 
or  preserve  the  prison  in  a  state  of  cleanliness.  At  the  instance 
of  the  society,  the  corporation  of  the  city  provided  wholesome 
water  for  the  prisoners,  and  the  attendance  of  a  physician  oa 
such  as  were  sick. 

For  a  number  of  succeeding  years  no  change  occurred  in  its 
character  or  proceedings. 

In  1 794  one  hundred  and  eight  persons  were  relieved.  Id 
,1796  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  In  1799  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four. 

In  1802  two  hundred  persons  were  relieved* 

Among  the  debtors  in  prison  are  generally  some  who  are  eo« 
titled  by  law  to  be  discharged,  but  whose  confinement  is  pro* 
longed  from  ignorance  ef  their  rights,  or  inability  to  employ  legal 
aid  to  maintain  them.  The  society^  in  1801,  undertook  to  remedy 
the  evils  arising  from  this  circumstance,  by  appointing  a  coun- 
.seller,  te*whom  the  causes  of  such  persons  were  referred,  as  were 
reported  from  time  to  time  by  the  visiting  committee. 

In  1802  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  mode  of  furnishing 
sustenance  to  the  prisoners,  which  had  hitherto  been  by  distribu- 
ting among  them  unprepared  articles  of  food.  But,  as  the  prisoners 
were  often  tempted  to  exchange  their  allowance  for  spirituous 
liquors,  Gen.  M*  Clarkson  a^d  Dr.  D.  Hosaek  were  appointed 
.  a  committee  to  devise  and  report  a  system  more  economical  and 
less  liable  to  abuse.  Upon  their  report,  which  was  adopted* 
the  society  resolved  to  provide  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail, 
where  the  provisions  might  be  cooked  and  prepdred  under  the 
superintendance  of  a  matron,  and  the  prisoners  thereby  supplied 
with  soup  and  such  other  articles  of  diet  as  are  used  iaintitutions 
4>f  a  similar  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  also  proposed  to  extend  the 
plan,  so  as,  on  occasions  of  public  calamity,  to  furnish  soup  at  a 
reduced  price  to  the  poor  of  the  city  in  general.  Experience  has 
folly  sanctioned  the  wisdom  of  this  plan. 

About  this  time,  on  application  to  the  corporation  of  this  city; 
jQiat  honourable  body  generously  gave  the  societyi  beside  the  som 
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of  ti\  Imiidrcd  dollar,  the  lol  of  ground  in  Tryoa-street  oa  wWd 
tbp  prcwnt  Soup  IIovnc  U  irwcted. 

lu  lfi03,  II1C  lociely,  in  con»eiiucDCe  of  ihe  eDlnrgement  of  il§ 
pUD,  chwiKetl  lu  nmnc  W  Uial  of  Ihe  Humaoe  Society  of  ibe 
City  of  New-York. 

In  Iniltalion  of  the  Iloj-al  Humane  Society  of  Loadoa,  lb» 
■ockl)*,  In  the  year  1806,reB0lveil  to  devote  a  port i or  of  itscsrc 
to  the  retuscltatioD  of  pencnB  apparently  dead  from  drowolng; 
to  which  iu  attention  was  invited  by  a  communication  from  thit 
Inslitution,  pxiiibiting  the  verj-  great  success  with  which  tbdr 
exertion*  liacl  lieep  accompHnicd.  Several  sew  of  apparatus  were 
accordinifl)'  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  physicians  appoiotei 
to  lake  churKe  of  thrin,  and  lead  the  requisite  medical  aid.  Ccr- 
taia  plain  and  brief  directions  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  tbia  kind 
^tn  «1bo  prepared  and  published  in  the  papers  of  this  city.* 
The  additiunal  espeDses  alleoding  this  esleusioa  of  the  origioal 
plan  of  tlip  BDoicty,  indnced  them  to  seet  a  dependence  less  pre- 
carioui  and  uncertain  than  ociMiooal  donalloue,  »od  accordingly 
(he  mode  of  pcvoiaQcnt  ajuiiial  subgcriplioos  nas  now  proposed 
and  adopted. 

In  1310  fire  hundred  and  fourleca  persooB  were  relieved, 
la  ISII  fiic  huiidvrd  and  lliiity-aii. 

In  the  present  year  ( 1 8 1 4}  an  applicatioD  was  made  for  an  acl 
of  iucorporalion.  which  Ihe  legislature  was  pleased  to  grant. 

The  chsrily  or  the  society  is  now  divided  idIo  the  fbllovii^ 
i  ranches : 

1.  The  support  and  clothinf*  of  debtors  in  prison,  and,  as  eoa- 
nccted  with  the  former,  the  maintcDaDce  of  a  eoup-bouse  estab- 
lish nicnt. 

2.  The  libcralion  of  such  dchtore  as  are  by  law  entitled  to  be 
^pcharged,  and  of  such  as  are  f«iiGncd  for  small  sums,  and  at* 
pccutiaily  deserving  of  assistBoee. 


^ 
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3.  The  distributioa  of  sonp  to  the  poor  in  general,  especial)/ 
hi  cases  of  general  public  calamity. 

•     4.  The  resuscitation  of  persons  apparantly  dead  from  drowns 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  favourite 
•bject  of  the  society  is  to  discourage  the  practice  of  street  beg- 
ging, so  disgraceful  to  a  well-regulated  city.  The  cheerfulness 
with  which  the  community  has  listened  to  applications  for  aid 
exhibits  the  sense  entertained  of  its  services,  and  demonstrates 
their  utility. 

*^  Although  the  imprisoned  debtor  has  not  yet  met  with  public 
proviuon  for  his  support,  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  amelioration  of  his  condition,  effected  by  the  charitable  in- 
tterposition  of  this  institution.  But  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  present  partial  support  which  is  furnished  by  the  Humane 
Society,  will  not  prevent  that  permanent  legislative  provisioa 
which  the  occasion  so  loudly  demands. 


Skdch  of  the  NerV'York  Lying-in  Hospital. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  afford  an  asylum  to  women 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  who  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  sup- 
port, and  who  are  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  medical  assist- 
ance and  nursing  during  the  period  of  their  conJBoement. 

The  poor  constitute  an  important  portion  of  almost  every  large 
commun^^y ;  and,  consequently,  have  a  powerful  claim  upon  tliG 
assistance  of  the  wealthy.  At  all  times  there  are  many  person? 
of  the  description  just  mentioned,  as  the  especial  objects  of  this 
charity;  and  though  individual  liberality  iit  many  instances  hnd 
been  manifested  to  obviate  and  remedy  the  evils  uiider  which  tlicy 
laboured,  yet  it  was  not  until  1708,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  a  suitable  establishment  for  their  reception  and  relief. 
The  dreadful  mortality  which  accompanied  the  yellow  fever,  a^ 
It  prevailed  in  this  eity,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  and  the 
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peosed  while  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  directed  to  objects 
irho  of  all  others  hare  a  particular  claim  to  atteotioo,  so  must  it 
also  be  allowed  to  be  most  extensively  difTused.  In  1 799  an  act 
to  incorporate  the  Ljing-in  Hospital  was  granted  by  the  state 
legislature. 

By  bequests/donations,  the  interests  of  the  society's  fund,  and 
pther  appropriations  which  are  constantly  augmenting  their  resour- 
ces it  is  ardently  hoped,  and  believed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  governors  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  will  be  enabled  to 
•rect  a  commodious'  and  separate  establishment  for  the  better  ac* 
c«mplishment  of  their  praiseworthy  undertaking,  and  thus  add 
another  to  the  many  charitable  institutions  of  this  city,  which  an- 
nounce so  decidedly,  and  so  favourably,  the  humanity  of  its  in* 
kabitants. 

C^fficers  of  the  Nm-York  Lying-in  Hospital^  ihctei  Sep- 
tember^ 1813. 

Cornelius  Rat,  President 
Dn  Anthon,  Vice-President 
Frederick  Depeyster,  Treasurer. 
Peter  AyausTus  Jait,  Secretary. 

Phtsicians. 

Dr.  Post.  Dr.  W.  Moore. 

Sr.  HosACi:.  Sr.  HAnsBsiiflT. 


Skttch  oftht  Nm-York  City  Die 

The  first  iltempt  for  the  pUTpOW  of  tiulUulii 
wttj  of  rTew-Tork,  wbb  made  oo  Uie  4th  of  Ji 
tbkt  d>7  »  number  of  the  mo«t  respectable  d 
were  conreoed  together  at  Ibe  chjr  hall  Id 
method  by  which  that  clwi  of  our  inhaUtaoU 
under  the  ajy^vated  calamity  of  vant  and  dc 
liered  of  their  sufierln^  by  the  proper  adminit 
aid.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  city  of 
head  of  which  prended  the  tate  diatiDgulahe^ 
fully  lenBlble  of  the  ||;reat  advanta^a  that  vou 
au  inetiUitioa,  were  alto  ai  a  body  particularly  t 
tabliihmenl ;  and  at  the  same  time  materially 
aecoDtplishment  of  the  projected  plan.  A  c< 
IjovemmEQt  of  the  araoclBtion  being  agreed  1 
Isaac  Roosevelt  Esq.  was  choaeD  preaideot, 
Bayley  and  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  elected  ai  Benim 
side  these  phyaiciaaa,  twelve  other  membere  o 
ciely  were  chosen  by  the  Dispensary,  to  affc 
lief  to  the  objects  of  iu  charity  residing  in  di 
the  city. 

The  liberal  and  humaoe  motives  by  which 
City  DispeoKary  were  actuated  wilt  be  best  s 
ing  paragraph,  formin"  the  first  section  of  the 
amended  and  adopted  on  ihc  8th  of  February 
person  who  shall  pay  annually  into  the  hands  o 
dollars  shall  be  a  member  of  this  iastiluUoD, 
have  two  patients  at  one  time  on  the  Dispen 
every  two  dollars  and  a  half,  which  shall  be 
any  subscriber  over  and  above  five  dollars  per 
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seriber  shall  be  entitled  to  have  one  other  patient  on  the  Dispen- 
sary list,  and  every  subscriber  who  shall  sabscribe  and  pay  fifty 
dollars  shall  be  a  member  for  life,  and  be  entitled  to  have  two 
patients  always  on  the  list*^ 

The  office  of  president  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Isaac  Roosevelt,  Esq.  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  D.  D.  was  elected 
to  fill  that  station  in  October,  1 794.  The  exertions  of  Dr.  Rod- 
gers  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Dispensary,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  humane  establishments  in  this  city,  reflect  lasting  credit 
OD  his  memory  :*  and  as  a  mark  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  his 
character,  it  may  here  be  stated  that  he  was  annually  chosen  as 
preddeot  of  the  institution  until  his  resignation,  in  July»  1810, 
when  the  present  officer.  Gen.  Matthew  Clarkson,  was  elected  his 
successor. 

In  April,  1805,  an  act  to  incorporate  the  contributors  to  the 
Hew-Tork  Dispensary  passed  the  l^;islature  of  this  state. 

From  the  report  of  the  institution  for  this  year,  bearing  date 
December  24th,  1 705,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  pa- 
tients to  whom  it  affi>rded  relief  during  that  time  was  536.  The 
<$pidemics  with  which  the  dty  had  been  visited  in  1705, 1797, 
and  1 708,  having  deprived  many  families  of  the  means  of  support, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  benefits  of  the 
Dispensary ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  additional  distress 
among  the  poor  which  occurred  on  account  of  the  prevalence  cf 
the  yellow  fever  in  1803.  The  demands  made  upon  this  charif/ 
having  from  these  and  ottier  causes  increased  bar  beyond  expec* 
tatioQ,  and  the  fimds  of  the  establishment  proving  imidequafe  to 
Its  numerous  wants,  necessarily  called  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  trustees  to  the  devising  of  other  means,  better  calculated 
to  fulfil  the  express  inteodons  of  their  organization,  and  to  en* 
hance  the  utility  and  importanlbe  of  their  association.  A  coBi* 
inittee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  consider  what  alterations 
night  be  made  in  the  management  d  the  concerns  of  the  Dispeo^ 
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4H^  Ii99hTmk.Oi^  Difpmkurth^ 

Itff  In  Older lo  exiead  «*tlie  hmttiB^^bmoi,  aMnfaHnVf  f» 
•II detcnpUoos of  poor  aod  nthoAag  eitfaouk*.  Apeag^ 
pUentloDt  tbqr  reooMMoaed,  Unlthe  ei^  bo  Avidof :  te  a 
cerUdB  Daaber  of  dl^rietf ;  {Dtteadoftbe  dniies  oC4l»faili|r 
tlon  btlii|  cooAiied toldj  to  the  ictldoot  piiTrfeloo  of  tbeorii* 
bUAmeirt:  that  uaithdrfifii  oiVHriMtloi^ 
o phjtideD be iplKilnted  whow dntf  tt ibodld be  to|^lhe» 
quMte  oUeiUioa  to  all  porMW  ef  the  4btelet  wbo  wm^jptoftx 
objects  of  tiwIMspeoaaiy. 

The  vqport  of  the  committae  belogogned  io^  the  ohgF  f»  di- 
vided loto  (our  di4rict8»  and ftur, phgnkloQa  opfytotad'totdae 
chaigeof  all  patients  therein t  and.an.apotiiecoijiwaialiOclK^ 
aan^for  the  pqrpoae  of.preparln^and  diaMhatfa^  nndi  OMdkioes 
ai  were  directed  bj  the  physiciuar 

The  aane  year,  1805,  a  nnloo  wat  affKlad  between  flie  Vtat 
pock  laadlallqo  and  the  City  Diipenaaqr.  1%e  Uie  pock  i» 
athotioo  was  eat^WMd  in  New-YwA  la  immfi,%802^  ibrihe 
..parpoae  of  nibatltathig  the  cow  pock  iBfcolaiko)^  thephce  of 
the  small  pox;  OMte  partiodarty  amonf  tbe.peov,ntid  !»  p» 
senrhig  a  coostaot  supply  of  geouine  ■lattafc'.*    The  ^  traaleei  it 


*  Tlu'NenhYwk  IfutUMii»n/or ike inocuUikn ^lAe  khupotk^  arganmed  oo tte 

lllh  ef  January,  1802,  most  materiallj  coBtribnted  to  the  promotion  of  theimpor. 

tant  o^uects  for  which  it  iras  instituted.    PrevJoudy  to  this  period,  hovevtfttbe 

benefits  of  vaccination  were  experienced  and  acknowledged  in  this  dty  and  otber 

|>Iaces  in  the  United  States.    To  that  learned  and  inost  dlstinga  idled  phjeietao, 

Dr.  Ovoimi  Piassok,  of  St.  George  Hospital,  London,  to  whom  to  Bmcfa  b  doe 

for  the  introduction  of  vaccination  in  Great  Britain,  the  AmericaB  lepoUie  it 

also  largely  indebted  Tor  his  great  exertions  in  making  known  the  benefits  of  tbl* 

discovery  in  this  country.    In  order  that  the  vaccine  disease  might  be  sobftita- 

ted  for  the  small  pox.  Dr.  Pearson  transmitted,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack,a  thread 

impregnated  with  the  matter  of  the  vaccine  virus:  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosaek, 

towani  the  close  of  1798,  and  which  accompanied  a  copy  of  his  '*  infuiry  cmunmi 

ike  huhry(f  the  cow-pox^  principally  with  a  view  to  superside  4md  erHnguith  tie  jMdf 

jpso?,**  poblisbed  in  London,  November,  1797,  be  says ;  "  I  now  send  yoa  my  proof 

gheetsof  a  new  work  on  a  subject  which  will  much  surprise  you,  and  which  prami- 

les  to  supersede  that  most  loathsome  disease  the  small  pox.    I  wish  yoo  to  inquire 

whether  such  a  disease  as  the  cow  pox  exists  in  America  and  give  me  advice  of  it. 

f  tend  yoa  this  early  ioformstion  that  you  may  avail  yburadfof  it.** 


NenhYork  City  Dispensary.  &413 

4he  City  Dispensarj,  believiog  that  the  Dispensary  might  ofTer 
more  and  better  opportunities  for  extending  the  vaccine 
inoculation  than  even  the  society  so  laudably  instituted  for 
this  particular  purpose,  resolved,  that  should  the  contribu* 
tors  to  the  kine  pock  institution  be  of  the  same .  opinion, 
that  the  City  Dispensary  would  pursue,  with  the  same,  at- 
tention  and  fidelity,  the  objects  of  the  vaccine  establishment;  and 
that  the  contributors  to  tlie  last-mentioned  association  should  re- 
tain the  same  privileges  of  recommending  patients  for  inoculation 
that  they  originally  possessed.  Upon  these  honourable  and  equable 
terms,  the  kine  pock  e8tat>li8hment  now  constitutes  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  City  Dispensary^  The  first  physician  appointed 
to  vaccinate  for  the  Dispensary  under  thes^  regulations  was  Dr. 
Valentine  Seaman. 

According  to  the  annual  report,  dated  January,  1806,  no  less 
than  1,223  patients  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  City  Dispensary, 
beside  those  who  had  received  vaccine  inoculation  gratis.  Id 
the  year  1808,  the  number  of  patients  who  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Dispensary  was  1,340  : — ^in  1811  the  number  was 
1,446:  the  trustees  also  stated  that  in  addition  to  these  patients 
1,016  had  been  vaccinated  at  their  office  since  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1811,  gratis,  and  '^  that  in  every  instance  the  kine  pock  has 
proved  a  perfect  security  against  the  small  pox.*'  **  They  think 
proper  further  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  every  person  ap> 
plying  at  their  office  is  vaccinated  gratis,  without  any  questions 
being  asked,  yet  the  small  pox  is  suffered  to  spread — 160  persons 
have  died  with  the  latter  disease  in  this  city  during  the  year 
1811.''  The  following  year  1,658  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  this  institution ;  and  in  1813,2,110,  exclusively  of 
those  who  were  vaccinated. 

The  objects  of  charity  claiming  the  attention  of  the  City  Dispen- 
sary having  of  late  greatly  multiplied,  the.  trustees  have  found 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  institution  :  for  this  purpose 
they  have  divided  the  city  into  six  districts,  and  have  appointed 
a  physician  to  each ;  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  sick  the  bene- 
fits of  additional  advice,  th^y  have  appointed  six  consultii^  phy- 
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sicians,  who  may  be  called  oa  by  the  attending  pbydcians  ia  all 
difficult  or  dangerous  cases. 

The  corporation  of  New-York,  with  their  characteristic  libe- 
ratity,  in  1810,  granted  a  lot  of  ground  in  Tryon-street  as  a  coiv 
Teoient  site  for  the  Dispensary;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
cause  of  humanity  cannot  be  more  truly  served  than  by  contri- 
buting to  the  relief  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  this  charity,  it 
is  hoped  that  at  no  distant  period  the  trustees  will  be  enabled  to 
erect  a  spacious  and  commodious  building  for  their  purpose. 

LUerary  and  Philosopkicml  Society  of  NenhYork, 
Organised  and  Incorporated  in  1814. 

OfFICEES,  A17NO  1814. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  LL.  D.  Pessidsnt. 

James  Kent,  LL.  D.  1 

David  Hosack,  M.  D^  >  vice-presidents. 

John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  ) 

Counsellors* 

RobertNFolton,  Esq.  Peter  A.  Jay,  Esq. 

Robert  Adrain,  A.  M.  John  Bowden,  D.  D. 

William  Johnson,  Esq.  Peter  Wilson,  LL.  D. 

Jbsiah  O.  Hoffman,  Esq.  Wright  Post,  M.  D. 

Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  Esq.  William  J.  M*Nevin,  M.  D. 

Archibald  Bruce,  M.  D.  Hon.  Brockholst  Livingston. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. 
Hugh  WiUiamson,  M.  D.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M .  D. 

Recording  Secretaries. 
James  Renwick,  A.  M.  Jacob  Van  den  Heuvel,  Esqf. 

Curators. 
John  Pintard,  A.  M.  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D. 

Thomas  Eddy,         Treasurer. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New-York  bavt 
committed  to  the  press  the  Ist  voL  of  their  TiaDsactioosi  which 
irill  shortly  appear,  in  4to, 
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Chemical  Laboraiory  in  JSeim-York. 

It  is'WUh  great  satisfaction  we  state,  tkat  a  Chemical  Laborato- 
ry has  l}eeii  recently  establisbed  io  the  vicinity  of  this  city: 
This  iostitutioD  is  well  fitted  up,  is  on  a  scale  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  is  under  the  direction  of  one  eminently  qualified  for 
the  station,  Mr.  Henry  Dreyer,  operating  chemist,  a  gentleman 
who  to  the  information  derived  from  books  adds  the  more  useful 
and  certain  knowledge  arising  from  practical  observation.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  country  we  cannot  but  consider  this  €»> 
tablishment  as  highly  important 

American  Ediii^n  of  Bell  on  the  Venereal. 

Messrs*  Backus  of  Albany  have  issued  proposab  for  publish- 
ing a  new  edition  of  Benjamin  Bellas  Treatise  on  Gonorrhoea 
Viruienta,  and  Lues  Venerea.  This  editten  will  be  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  practice  in  these  diseases,  and  be  materially 
improved  and  augmented  by  natesy  furnished  by  the  American 
editors,  Doctors  Low  and  Beck,  of  Albany.  BelPs  Treatise  may 
be  pronounced  superior  to  any  other  hitherto  published  on  the 
same  subject,  and  when  enriched,  as  is  now  proposed,  with  the 
valuable  observations  of  the  American  editors,  cannot  fail  to  re* 
ceive  the  attention  of  every  practitioner  wlio  directs  his  atten* 
tlou  to  the  dbeases  of  which  it  treats. 


Dr»  Curriers  Work  on  Fevers* 

« 

Dr.  William  Curbie,  of  Philadelphia,  will  shortly  publish,  in 
•ne  vol.  8vo.,  A  Synopsis  or  General  View  of  the  most  noted 
Theories  or  Doctrines  of  Diseases  that  have  been  taught  at  differ* 
ent  periods.  In  this  Synopsis  the  author  will  include  a 
critical  review  of  the  Theories  of  the  late  Doctors  Cullen,  Brown, 
Darwin,  and  Rush,  and  of  that  of  Dr.  Gregory,  the  present  pro- 
fessor of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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Bristed^s  Lectures  on  Larvy  Sire* 

John  Bristed,  Esq.  has  lately  published,  id  a  closely  printed 
pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  ji  Prospectus  of  a  Series  qf  Courses  ef 
LecUires  on  Larv^  tp  he  delivered  by  John  Bristed,  Counsellor  of 
Law. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  the  other  learned  professions,  that  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  several  subjects  it  embraces  would  afford  the  best 
means  of  instruction  to  the  student;  for  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  calculated  to  secure  his  attention  they  give  him  regular 
habits  of  thought  and  arrangement,  and  greatly  abridge  the  labour 
of  Etudy.  Under  these  Impressions  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
learn,  that  so  extensive  a  system  of  instruction  as  that  announced 
in  the  present  prospectus  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  one  in  ail 
respects  so  well  qualified  for  the  task. 


Additions  to  the  Library  of  the  New-York  HospiiaL 

The  Library  of  tlie  New-York  Hospital  has,  within  the  last 
year,  been  most  materially  augmented.  Among  the  very  many 
valuable  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  public  spi- 
rited governors  of  the  institution,  may  be  enumerated  the  follow- 
ing scarce  and  important  works,  on  medical  science  and  on  natural 
history.  No  other  library  in  this  country  equals  that  of  the 
hospital  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  collections  on  Uus 
branch  of  science. 

Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  folio,  plates;  Kestneri,  Bibliotheca 
Medica.  Zinn.  Descriptio  Oculi  Humani,  4to.  Ruyschii  Opera 
Anat.  Med.  Chirurgica,  4to.  Historia  Morborura  Hallerr,  Yal- 
salva  de  Aure  Humani,  4to.  Baldingeri  Opuscula  Medica, 
5  vols.  Lieutaud,  Historia  Anatom.  Medica,  2  vol.  4to.,  Cotuo- 
nius,  de  Aqueductibres.  Bellini,  de  Motu  Cordis  et  de  Mota 
Bills,  4to.  Physiologies  de  Leweohoeck,  4to.  Sanctorini  Ana- 
toniica,  4to ;.  Fracastorius,  Berkenhout,  Plouquet,  Morton,  and 
Carthesier's  Writings,  &c.  &c. 
4 


Mvhlmber^s  Boianical  Caialogut.  \t4J 

Sjlnlla  Merian's  Metamorphosis  Insectorum  Surinamensiuiii, 
imp.  folio,  rare,  original  ed.  Monroes  Structure  and  Physiology 
of  Fishes,  folio;  Edward's  Gleaokigs  io  Natural  History,  oriig. 
ed.  4to.  7  vols.  FeoDaot's  History  of  British  (ituadrupeds,  2  vols, 
4to.  FeuDant's  BriUah  Zoology,  4  vols.  8vo.  Donovao^s  Histo- 
ry  of  British  Insects,  10  vols.  8vo.  Donovan's  History  of  British 
fishes,  3  vols.  8vo.  FemiaDt's  Genera  of  Birds,  4to.  Fennant's 
Indian  Zoology,  4to.  Ellis's  History  of  Corallines,  4to.  Ellis's 
History  of  Zoophytes,  4to.  Decolta's  British  Conchology,  4to. 
Lacepedes'  History  of  Oviparous  Quadrupeds,  4  vols.  8vo. 
Thornton's  Illustrations  of  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus,  4  vols. 
Imp.  folio.  Michaux's  History  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  North 
Americai  3  vols.    Shaw's  works  on  Natural  History. 


MfMenberg*8  Botanical  Catalogue. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.  of  Lancaster,  has  lately 
published  Catajtogu*  Plantarum  Americas  SeptetUrionalis  hue 
usque  ci^iiarum  Indigenarum  et  Circurum :  or  Catalogue  of 
the  hitherto  known  native  and  naturaUged plants  of  North  Ameri'' 
eay  arranged  according  to  the  sexual  extern  of  Ldmueus.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg's  publication  may  be  considered  among  the  most  im* 
portant  contributions  that  have  yet  been  made  to  the  stock  of  bo- 
tanical information  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  vegetable  productions  of 
North  America.  As  a  work  of  labour  and  research  it  has  rarely, 
been  surpassed ;  and  in  the  important  requisite,  accuracy,  it  has 
no  superior.  The  learned  and  excellent  author  has  proved  that 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  abilities  has  not  been  misplaced, 
and  has  fully  justified  the  high  expectations  of  his  warmest  scien- 
tific friends.  This  Catalogue  contains  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  genera. 

It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Muhlenbei^  will  soon  be  enabled  to  offer 
to  the  lovers  of  botany  his  long  promised  work>  ^^  DescripHo  USe^ 
rior  Plantanm  LancastHensium*^ 


(4t     A       Bruee^s  Mineralogical  JmmaU 

M(ts8achu8elt8  Historical  Society, 

The  Historical  Society  of  Massacbusetts  have  added  to  their 
first  series  of  collections  two  other  volumes,  making  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  in  the  whole.  The  present  volumes  will  in  no  way 
diminish  the  reputation  the  society  has  acquired  by  its  formet 
publications ;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  cootain 
many  historical  details  highly  interesting  to  otiier  than  the  New 
England  States. 

Bruce^s  Mineralogical  JournaL 

In  the  Register  for  July,  1810,  we  announced  the  appearance 
of  the  first  number  of  the  American  Mineralogical  Journal,  con- 
ducted by  Archibald  Brucb,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  The  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Mineralogical  Journal  is  now  completed ;  among  the 
papers  which  it  includes,  we  find  communications  from  Dra.  Mit- 
chill,  Akerly,  Meade,  and  Amell ;  Messrs.  Godon,  Wistar,  Bar- 
t»a,  Cutbushy  Conrad,  Chilton,  Smith,  andGilmour;  Profesaori 
Cooper,  Silliman,  Griscom,  Col.  Gibbs,  and  the  editor.  Dr.  Bruce. 

In  a  department  of  science  where,  in  this  country,  90  little  hai 
^feen  accomplished,  and  where  there  remains  so  much  to  be  done, 
we  cannot  but  wish  for  the  more  frequent  appearance  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  American  Mineralogical  Journal,  and  that  the  dis- 
tfttgnished  mineralogist  who  conducts  the  work  irould  more  fie^ 
quently  favour  us  with  contributions  from  his  own  rich  treasures. 


Mease* 8  Archives  cf  Ustful  Knowledge. 

Dr.  Hbase,  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  informed,  terminates  with 
the  third  volume,  the  publication  of  his  interesting  journal,  the 
Archives  cf  Useful  Knowledge^  a  work  devoted  chiefly  to  1^ 
•ttltme  9uid  domestic  economy. 
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Blichaux^s  new  Botanical  Work. 

« 

F.  A.  MiCHAVx,  M.  D.  the  enterprising  traveller,  and  son  of  A. 
Michaux,  M.  D.  has  just  completed  at  Paris  a  publication  on  the 
woods  of  North  America,  the  materials  for  which  he  collected 
during  his  second  tour  through  the  United  States  made  in  the 
year  1806,  7,  and  8.  M.  Michaux  has  furnished  ample  details 
concernini^  the  botanical  characters  of  the  trees  he  has  noticed, 
but  has  more  particularly  dwelt  upon  their  importance  in  com- 
merce and  the  arts.  The  work  is  included  in  three  vols,  royal 
octavo,  enriched  with  numerous  plates. 


Dorsey^s  Elements  of  Surgery. 

Professor  John  Syng  Dorsev,  M.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  has 
completed  the  publication  of  the  Elements  of  Surgery  for  the 
use  of  students,  with  plates :  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  As  an  ele« 
mentary  work,  this  performance  is  calculated  to  be  extensively 
useful :  its  value  is  much  enhanced  by  its  embracing  the  most 
material  improvements  in  surgery  made  by  the  American  De^ 
sauh,  Professor  Phtsick. 

James's  Edition  of  Burn^s  Midwifery. 

Dr.  James,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Burn's 
Principles  of  Midwifery.  This  edition  of  Burn  is  the  third 
that  has  appeared  in  this  country:  the  first  attempt  at  improve- 
ment upon  the  original  work  was  made  in  New- York;  the 
second  edition  was  augmented  by,  and  issued  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Dr.  Chapman,  now  professor  of  materia 
medica,  and  deservedly  met  with  a  rapid  sale.  The  chief 
mass  of  the  valuable  notes  in  Dr.  Chapman^s  edition  of  the 
author's  production  have,  by  permission,  been  retained  in  this  of 
Dr.  James.     The  additions  now  made  to  these  Principles  will 
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be  found  to  be  altogether  of  a  practical  nature,  and  are  ioten<led 
solely  to  explain  or  Ulustrate  the  text.  With  great  justice  it 
may  be  added  that  Dr.  James  has  materially  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  original  work. 


Barton  s  Memoirs  of  Rittenhouse. 

It  was  one  of  the  intentions  of  the  editors,  which  they  an- 
nounced about  two  years  ago,  to  publish  in  the  Register  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  late  David  Rittenhouse,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.; 
but  they  relinquished  their  design  soon  after,  being  informed  that 
a  work  of  some  extent,  having  for  its  object  a  full  delineation  of 
the  character  of  the  American  philosopher,  and  embracing  in  de- 
tail the  particulars  of  his  life  and  education,  was  in  preparation 
by  one  particularly  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 

We  have  perused  the  present  volume  with  attention,  and  we  are 
happy  that  Rittenhouse  has  found  such  a  biographer.  Ritten- 
house, by  general  consent,  is  now  considered  as  second  to  no  plii* 
losopher  of  the  time  in  which  he  flourished :  but  it  is  not  alone 
as  a  self-taught  genius  of  the  first  order  that  we  contemplate  bis 
character :  it  is  not  merely  for  his  contributions,  great  as  they 
have  been,  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  and  much  as  they 
have  enlarged  our  horizon,  that  he  commands  our  admiration: 
in  all  the  relationships  of  public  and  private  life,  as  a  member  of 
domestic  society,  and  as  the  citizen  of  an  enlightened  repub- 
lic, he  may  serve  as  an  excellent  model  and  example  for  the 
instruction  of  human  nature.  Mr.  B.  has  not  merely  presented  as 
with  the  life  of  Rittenhouse.  .  **  This  work  is  designed  (says  the 
author,  preface,  p.  1 .)  to  comprehend  memoirs,  not  only  of  Ritten- 
house personally,  but  of  several  literary,  scientific,  and  other 
public  institutions,  as  well  as  of  many  eminent  men,  with  which 
his  individual  history  and  the  annals  of  his  time  were  in  various 
ways  associated  :  it  is  presumed  that  the  slight  sketches  which 
have  been  taken  in  passing  along,  will  neither  prove  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  present  undertaking,  nor  uninteresting  in  themselves. 
As  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania ;    as  an  inestimable  publfc  and  pri- 
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vate  character,  as  a  distioguished  son  of  science,  of  great  probitj 
aud  extensive  usefulness  in  society;  in  all  these  points  of  view 
the  History  of  Dr.  Rittenhoiise  may  be  contemplated  as  holding 
a  relationship  with  almost  every  object  connected  with  science 
and  the  arts,  in  his  day,  that  could  in  any  wise  contribute  to  the 
well  being  of  mankind  in  general,  and  his  native  country  in  par- 
ticular. Conspicuous  and  eminently  meritorious  as  he  was,  yet 
an  insulated  account  of  his  talents,  his  virtues,  aud  his  personal 
services — a  bare  specification  of  such  qualities  aud  merits  as  he 
possessed,  abstracted  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety and  circumstances  resulting  from  it,  taken  in  connexion  with 
them,  during  the  same  period — would  not  be  equally  intelligible 
and  instructive ;  and,  consequently,  must  prove  less  useful.  Foi 
these  reasons,  the  memorialist  has  pursued  that  course  which  he 
conceives  to  be  perfectly  congenial  with  the  main  design  of  the 
work,  as  best  calculated  to  promote  its  general  usefulness,  and 
Viost  suitably  adapted  to  render  it  interesting,  even  to  those  who 
feed  for  amusement  solely." 

Mr.  Barton,  in  conformity  to  this  plan,  has  embodied  in  the 
iliemoirg  of  Rittenhouse  a  large  amount  of  interesting  matter  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  literature  and  science,  more  especially 
in  this  country :  and  in  thus  doing  he  has  rescued  many  highly 
important  facts  from  oblivion,  and  preserved  them  for  the  benefit 
of  future  times.  Among  the  papers  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
these  memoirs  is  the  celebrated  Oration  of  Rittenhouse  delivered 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  24th  Feb. 
t775. 


BariorCs  New  Biographical  Work. 

William  Barton,  Esq.  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  Ritten 
house,  contemplates  the  publication  of  an  original  work  on  Ameri 
can  Biography^  to  be  comprised  in  several  volumes  large  8vo. 
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Haygarth  on  Acute  Rheumatism. 

The  venerable  aud  experienced  Dr.  Haygarth  has  recently 
publistied  some  ioteresting  observations  on  the  utility  of  cinchona 
io  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism.  Cinchona  was  conjectured 
by  Sydenham  to  be  useful  in  gout.  Dr.  Haygarth  recommends 
the  bark  to  be  given  after  the  manner  of  Mortou,  Hulse  and 
Fothcrgill,  from  the  commencement  of  the  disorder ;  the  primae  viae 
having  been  previously  emptied  by  means  of  antimonial  medicines. 


Duncan  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

A  volume  of  uncommon  interest  on  the  ahove  disease  has  lately 
been  presented  to  the  medical  world  by  Dr.  Duncan,  sen.  of 
Edinburgh.  We  have  not  room  for  any  abstract  of  the  contents 
of  the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  digitalis,  in  favour  of  which  so  much  has 
been  baid  by  its  advocates,  Dr.  Duncan  speaks  in  language 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  interests  of  humanity  were  it  fully 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  so  liberally  use  this  arti- 
cle of  the  materia  medica.  After  a  scries  of  experiments  upon 
this  remedy  we  were  convinced  that  its  value  had  been  overrated, 
and  its  properties  in  many  instances  wholly  misunderstood.  And 
for  many  years  past  we  have  uniformly  maintained  that  its  indis- 
criminate use  in  pulmonary  diseases  is  the  constant  source  of  the 
most  serious  evils."^  Let  those  who  overlook  the  different  stages 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means,  still 
madly  prescribe  the  digitalis^  reflect  upon  the  mischief  they 
have  occasioned,  if  nature  has  not  denied  to  them  the  powers  of 
cogitation ;  and,  if  their  senses  be  not  too  much  obtunded,  let  them 
derive  wisdom  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Duncan's  instructive 
pages. 


*  See  Delile*8  Inaugural  Dissertation  od  the  PuImoDary  CooffiiDption,  Nm- 
York,  1807. 
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Ik  the  third  volume  of  the  work  just  meutioned  we  find  that 
Dr.  Bostock  of  Liverpool,  has  offered  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  Diabetes  Insipidus.  This  disorder,  though  but  seldom 
noticed,  Dr.  Bostock  is  inclined  to  believe  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  the  case  the  particulars 
'bf  which  are  here  related,  Dr.  Bostock  effected  a  cure  by  the  use 
of  preparations  of  iron  and  the  warm  bath.  Dr.  Bostock  has 
lately,  and  with  great  success,  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  important  subject  of  animal  chemistry ;  and  much  of  the 
present  paper  is  taken  up  in  his  account  of  chemical  experiments 
made  with  the  urine  of  diebetic  patients. 


Ferriar^s  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections. 

Dr.  Ferriar  of  Manchester  has  lately  published  a  fourth  volume 
of  his  medical  histories  and  reflections.  Like  all  the  other  wri- 
tings of  this  distinguished  philosopher  and  phi  sician,  this  volume 
is  richly  deserving  of  attention.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
pages,  in  which  are  detailed  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  schirnis 
of  the  pylorus,  it  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  two  diseases, 
dropsy  and  diabetes.  Dr.  Ferriar  appears  to  have  been  solicit 
tons  to  find  a  more  certain  hydragogue  than  any  of  those  now  in 
use ;  and  from  the  successful  results  of  his  own  ample  experi- 
ence he  now  recommends  an  extract  of  the  elaterium  as  surpass- 
ing every  other  medicine  in  the  power  of  removing  serous  accu- 
mulations, and  as  affording  astonishing  relief  in  the  dyspnoea  arising 
from  hydrothorax  and  ascites.  Pliny,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Fernar, 
though  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  elaterium  in 
dropsical  complaints  considered  it  highly  valuable,  ^  ad  magnog 
mortalium  usus."  Dr;  Ferriar  has  briefly  related  the  particulars 
of  twenty  cases  in  which  the  elaterium  was  prescribed  with  vari* 
ous  success.  Upon  its  first  exhibition  to  a  patient  it  is  nearly 
as  active  and  as  dangerous,  if  iqcautiously  given,  as  arsenic. 
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"  The  sensible  effects  o»'  the  elatt^rium  are,  seFcre  and  coDstaol 
nausea,  trcquc nt  'Aulcry  stools,  and  in  coDsiderable  doses«  vomit- 
ing. IL  d >es  aot  uuiloiinly  increase  the  urine,  and  for  this  rear 
son  it  is  generally  proper  to  combine  it  with  more  certain  diuret- 
ics. After  continuing  the  use  of  the  medicine  for  some  days,  the 
patient  iiill  sometimes  bear  a  cout^iderable  increase  of  the  dose. 
I  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  grains  a  day  ini  this  man- 
ner, without  producing  any  iiiconveuience.  But  it  is  always  pro- 
per to  begin  with  the  lowest  dose,  which  is  the  sixteenth  pari, 
of  a  grain  of  the  extract." 

The  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections  are  in  constant  demand, 
and  we  have  long  expected  their  rcpubiicatioa  in  this  country  : 
our  wishes,  we  believe,  will  shortly  be  gratified. 


Jldev^s  Collection  of  American  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions. 

In  the  number  of  the  Regbter  for  October  last,  \ie  noticed 
Uie  intention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aldcn,  to  continue  the  publication 
of  his  collection  of  American  Biography  and  History,  under  the 
above  title.  Since  that  time  two  additional  volumes  of  his  work 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  com- 
plete the  first  pentade,  are  now  in  the  press.  The  alteration  and 
extension  of  the  original  plan  of  these  Coliecdons,  which  the  au- 
thor promised  in  a  communication  to  the  public,  has  been  fully 
carried  into  effect.  "  My  original  design,"  says  he,  "  was  merely 
to  gratify  an  inclination  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  important 
Chronological,  Biographical,  and  Historical  facts,  nowhere  to  be 
found,  except  on  the  mouldering  mansions  of  the  venerable  dead, 
and  on  the  face  of  monuments  or  corner  stones,  and  other  parts  of  • 
public  buildings,  equally  a  prey  to  the  tooth  of  time,  or  on  such 
materials,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  render  them  dif- 
ficult of  access. 

*' At  length,  having. amassed  many  docupieots,  having  enjoyed. 

much  satisfaction  in  contemplating  these  interesting  memorials) 

and  having  reflected  that  every  vestige  of  many  of  these,  to*. 

gether  with  their  depositories  will  soon  be  swept  away  by  that 
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current  which  aothin^  can  withstand  ;  it  occurred,  that  my  Col- 
lecdon,  if  issued  from  the  press,  accompanied  with  occasional 
notes,  would  be  acceptable  to  my  fel1ow*citizens,  and  at  the  same. 
time,  give  publicity  to  a  multitude  of  facts,  which  ought  not  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  preserve  in  a  forij^ore  durable  than 
marble  or  brass,  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  memory 
of  many,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

**  That  disposition,  which  induced  me  to  copy  valuable  in- 
scriptions, has  often  led  me  to  make  ioMiiries  of  the  aged  and  in- 
telligent, and  to  extend  my  researches  into  ancient  records,  pri- 
vate manuscripts,  and  scarce  printed  tracts  and  papers,  for  facts 
ID  American  Biography  and  History.  The  result  has  been  a 
fund  of  materials,  from  which  are  drawn  the  occasional  notes j 
making  the  greater  part  of  this  Collection.  Whether  this  novel 
kind  of  publication  will  be  deemed  of  importance  sufficient  to 
encourage  me  to  undertake  another  series,  should  my  life  be 
prolonged,  time  alone  can  disclose." 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  the  reverend  author  has  fadthfully 
executed  the  task  he  undertook,  and  that  this  Collection  embraces 
a  body  of  scarce  and  interesting  information,  highly  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  American  biography  and  antiquities. 
As  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  performance  we  might  easily 
copy  many  excellent  biographical  accounts. 


Dr.  Pearson  on  the  Bronchial  Olands. 

George  Pearson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  has  lately  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the  colouring  nuUter  of  the  black  bron- 
chial glandsy  and  of  the  black  spots  of  the  lungs. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  the  lungs  generally  become 
more  dark- coloured  proportionably  to  their  age.  At  sixty  or 
seventy  years  of  life  they  often  appear  almost  uniformly  black, 
from  the  number  and  congf-ries,  or  coalescence  of  the  maculae, 
point?,  and  lines  disseminated  immediately  under  the  transparent 
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pulmonary  pleura,  A.fter  a  course  of  elaborate  iovestigation,  for 
the  purpose  of  coafirming  the  pathology  of  pulmoaary  consump- 
tion, (see  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Pearson's  experiments  on  expectora- 
ted matter  in  the  Register,  vol  1.)  Dr.  Pearson  is  dbposed  to  con- 
clude that  the  black  matter,  obtained  from  the  bronchial  glands 
and  from  the  lungs,  to  be  animal  charcoal  in  the  uncombined  state : 
u  e.  not  existing  as  a  constituent  ingredient  of  animal  organized 
solids  or  fluids. 

"  I  mean  by  the  term  animal  charcoal  what  is  popularly  un- 
derstood. Of  course  I  Bo  not  mean  pure  charcoal.  Such  a 
state  of  this  substance  cannot  here  be  reasonably  expected,  either 
from  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  it,  as  inspired  from  the  at- 
mosphere, or  from  its  necessary  impregnation  with  animal  mat* 
ter  durins:  its  long  residence  in  the  lungs.  I  imagine  no  person 
would  hesitate  to  consider  such  a  coaly  substance  as  the  present 
to  be  charcoal,  if  derived  from  other  sources  besides  the  animal 
economy;  it  being,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  experiments,  a 
black,  tasteless,  infusible  powder,  indissoluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
nitric  acid,  and  perhaps  all  common  acids,  except  the  sulphuric, 
aiTordins:  as  large  a  proportion  of  charcoal  acid  as  animal  and 
vegetable  charcoal  which  has  been  exsiccated  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature, and  equally  resisting  fire  in  close  vessels. 

"  For  the  purposes  of  physiology,  a  few  theoretical  remarks 
may,  perhaps,  be  useful.  I  think  the  charcoal,  in  the  pulmona- 
ry organs,  is  introduced  with  the  air  in  breathing.  In  the  air. 
it  is  suspended  in  invisibly  small  particles,  derived  from  the  huro- 
ing  of  coal,  wood,  and  other  inflammable  materials  in  commoo 
life.  It  is  admitted  that  the  oxygen  of  atmospherical  air  passes 
through  the  pulmonary  air  vesicles,  or  cells,  into  the  system  of 
blood-vessels;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  through  the  same 
channel,  various  matters  contained  in  the  air  may  be  introduced. 
But  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  particles  of  cha^ 
coal  should  be  retained  in  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  air 
tubes,  or  even  in  the  air  vesicles,  under  various  circumstances, 
to  produce  the  coloured  appearances  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  as  above  described.    It  must  also  be  coo- 
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jBideredy  that  iabumenible  absorbent  lymphatic  yesfleli  take  thek 
riae  ia  the  bronchial  tubes ;  for  the  lai^  are  more  richly  stored 
with  lymphatic  vestels  than  any  other  organ,  excepting  the  liver. 
When  I  compared  the  black  Hoes  and  black  net-like  figurei, 
many  of  them  pentagonal,  on  the  sarbce  of  the  lui^s,  Tfith  th« 
plates  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  .foy.Cnikkshank,  Masoa^ni,  and 
Fyffe,  I  found  an  exact  tesemblance ;  and  when  I  found  that 
these  vessels  contained  charcoal,  I  judged  that  it  was  fair  to 
infer,  that  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  absorb  a  variety  of  very 
different  substances,  and  especially  this  coaly  matter,  which  they 
convey  to  the  bronchial  glands,  and  thus  render  them  of  a  black 
or  dark-blue  colour.  Hereafter,  aimong  other  inquiries,  the  co- 
lour of  the  large  trunks  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  just  before  they 
enter  the  bronchial  glands,  and  just  as  they  pass  out  of  ^m^ 
oiight  to  be  observed.  Also  the  eflfect  of  the  charcoal  thus  coup 
veyed  into  the  thoracic  duct,  or  directly  into  the  blood  by  the 
lymphatics  frcmi'the  black  ^buidB|  ia^  I  presume,  "worthy  of  «tteih 

Bancroft  on  the  Yellow  Fever. 

The  late  vohiminoua  performance  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  on  the  yel- 
low fever,  has  been  the  means  of  reviving  in  England  the  con* 
troversy  relative  to  the  spedfic  form  and  oootagiootf  nature  of 
this  disease.  That  learned  and  ^tinguished  plijtician  Br. 
Chisholm  has  again  entered  the  list  of  writers  to  nupportof  the 
doctrines  of  contagion;  and  ably  armed  as  he  is,  with  the  wea- 
pons derived  from  his  extensive  knowledge  siad  experience,  we 
cannot  entertain  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  We  respect  Dr. 
Bancroft  for  his  talents  and  general  erudition,  but  at  the  sasoe 
time  cannot  withhold  the  expressions  of  our  disapprobation'  al  his 
conduct  for  the  gross  and  illiberal  language  in  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  communicate  his  sentiments.  It  wMd  seem  to  he 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  judging  from  his  conduct,  that  gross 
invective  and  personal  abuse  may  supply  the  place  of  well-antheo* 
ticated  fact  and  legitimate  dedactimu 
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Counsellors, 

Isaac  Huttoo,  Horatio  G.  Spafiford^ 

Timothy  Clowes,  EdoKMid  C«  Genet, 

Joho  M.  Bradford^  Jacob  Greeo, 

Philip  S.  YsD  Remselaer,  Joha  Woodworth. 

Observations  on  the  Weather  of  the  (My  of  Nem-Tork^fot 
the  months  of  January^  February ^  and  March^  1814. 

JANUART. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  dajs,  the  thermometrical 
beat  for  January  was  generally  at  or  about  32  degrees  oE 
Fah.  The  coldest  daj  was  pp.  th^  4tlif  when  the  mercury 
stood  at  7  A.  M.  at  17  ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  24 ;  and  at  7  p.  if.  at 
22.  The  greatest  degree  of  temperature  was  on  the  I7tb, 
and  on  the  29th.  On  the  former  day^  the  thermometer 
stood  at  7  A.  M.  at  33 ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  39 ;  and  at  7  p.  m.  at 
36 ;  on  the  latter  day,  at  7  a*  ^*  9t  36  ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  39 ; 
at  7  p.  M.  at  38  degrees.  Snow  fell  in  considerable  quanti^ 
ties  on  the  9th»  10th,  16th,  and  18th.  Rain  fell  on  the  24tfa. 
The  other  days  of  the  month  were  generally  clear :  wiad , 
part  of  the  time  northerly* 

PEBRUART. 

The  weather  of  this  month,  both  with  regard  to  tempera- 
ture and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  was  somewhat  great- 
er than  we  are  accustomed  to  experience  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  thermometrical  heat  was  repeatedly  more 
than  40  degrees  during  the  whole  day.  The  coldest  day 
was  on  the  4th,  when  the  mercury  stood,  at  7  a*  m«  as* low 
as  at  ir ;  at  3  p.  M.  at  2di;  at  7  p.  m*  at  23  degrees:"^    On 


*  At  Albany  the  tbermometer,  oh  ttM  1st  of  February,  was  at  7  iL  m.  Ivo  de- 
grees below  0;  and  on  the  4A,  at  7  a.  m.  at  2 ;  at  3  p.  m.  at  0 :  aodat  7  v.  m.  «t 
6.    See  the  Stranger  for  February  12|  1814,  pabliahed  at  Albany. 


the  Mb,  tha  tlmiDapwter  it«iid|«t.T  a.  h.  at  36;  at.3f.a. 
It  45;  kt7r.ii.at38.  .Osthe  17th,  it  7  A.  ly^at^ttV^: 
3  r.  N.  at  45  i  »t  T  r.  m.  at  44.  'tha  xvmnaia^T0lfiit 
Fobnurj  «er»  about  tha  taai|iaiatwa.Iait  meBtibMl  ;'■«■>• 
tkneaUiher.  Bmv  Ml  ootbeM  6tfa*  ud  14tki  libn 
the  7tfap  Ms  lOth,  11th,  17tti,MUw  and  S5th.  Ov«iiMt 
M  the  lit.  ad»  3d,Tth,Mfa.  IStli,  l(tth,aiHb»«M»UASf^ 
Wild  v.  or  >.  mr  ..».  -■ '  .-;.j..-„.'i: .' 


Haeh  moM  of  the  aeTerity  ot  winter  m  espaijaiiceilia 
March,  than  daring  the  preceding  month.  From  the  1st  to 
the  10th,  tboei^  the  weather  was  clear,  the  degree  of  faeat 
iedieatedbfthe  thermoiDBiBr  KM  fur  the  moet  part  codbi- 
derably  bblov  the  freezing  point.  From  the  10th  to  thi. 
S6th,  iDdnfv^  (here  were  manj  and  heavy  falU  of  rain,  ae- 
ceHpaniaj  with  a  stroog  wind  from  the  x.  g.  Od  the  ni^t 
of  tlie  B6fh,  considerable  rain  fell,  accompanied  wUh  heavy 
thunder  and  l^lning.  The  lowest  degree  of  temperature 
wai  on  the  lit,  when  the  mercoiy  alood  at  7  a.  H..at  SI; 
at  3  p.  H.  at  26 ;  and  at  7  p.  m.  at  35.  .  The  highest  de^ce 
of  warmth  was  on  the  27tii,  when  the  tbennometer  stood  it 
7  A.  H.  at  47  ;  at  3  p.  h.  at  63 ;  and  at  7  p.  h.  at  56.  Snoir 
fen  on  the  10th,  Slsl,  23d,  and  34tfa.  Wind  for  the  nut 
part  northerly. 

Qtioritrfy  B*port  of  the  DUeases  of  the  City  of  JVew-Vork, 
for  the  mottths  of  January,  Ftbrvaty,  and  Mm-ch,  ItU. 

In  our  qoarterly  report  for  Janaarjr,  February,  and  DIareb, 
we  have  uniibrmly  noticed  the  more  or  less  general  pi«n- 
lence  of  disorders  of  an  inflammatory  type,  the  effect  of  tlte 
weather  at  thia  season  of  the  year :  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
▼iacera  aitd  more  especially  pulmonary  consumptionhare  been 
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atteDded  with  their  usual  mortality ;  and  as  observed  on  a 
Conner  occasion  in  a  great  number  of  instances  <<  the  ordina- 
ry inflammatory  diseases  of  the  season  have  exhibited  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  malignancy."  In  many  cases  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  was  of  comparitively  short  duration,  and  has  been 
followed  by  symptoms  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  ty- 
phoid type.  Indeed,  typhus  fever  has  appeared  with  more 
than  ordinary  frequency,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  haa 
been  attended  with  great  mortality.  The  writer  has 
therefore  thought  it  not  improper  to  devote  the  present  re- 
port principally  to  the  consideration  of  this  form  of  febrile 
disease. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day  the  sub- 
ject of  fever,  more  than  any  other  disease  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  has  receivied  the  attention  of  physicians. 
Yet,  looking  into  our  obituaries,  we  find  that  fever  and  febrile 
diseases  still  constitute  the  great  outlets  to  human  life,  and 
are  at  this  day  almost  as  fatal  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Sydenham,  who  calculated  that  fevers,  properly  so  called, 
make  up  nearly  two  thirds^  of  the  diseases  which  prove  fata! 
to  mankind,  and  that  eight  out  of  nine  of  all  who  die  are  cut  off 
by  febrile  complaints.  However  minutely,  therefore,  we  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  fever  in  its  various  forms 
and  stages ;  however  extensive  msTy  be  our  knowledge  of  its 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  we  certainly  are  very  defi- 
cient in  our  acquaintance  with  the  proximate  cause  of  fever, 
«r  its  treatment  would  be  more  distinctly  defined  in  its  va- 
rious stages  than  it  appears  to  be  in  any  of  the  great  practi- 
cal works  that  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  Whence,  then, 
has  arisen  the  variant,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  the  empirical 
practice,  that  fills  the  pages  of  the  best  writers  on  fevers,  and 
that  are  even  to  be  found  in  the  truly  valuable  works  of  Boer- 
.  haave,  Cullen,  Wilson,  Fordyce,  and  others  ?  We  answer ;  it 
is  in  a  great  degree  ascribable  to  the  local  views  te  which 
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nine  of  those  wrifera  have  been  limited  by  their  owd  lifpo* 
theiefl,  and  hj  which  othen  have  become  subeeqiiently  e&- 

slaved. 

Boerhaave*t  exclusive  attention  to  the  humtnnl  paOiohgj 
gave  him  necessarily  but  a  limited  and  partial  view  of  the 
nature  of  fever,  and  its  operations  upon  the  variooi  parts  of 
the  animal  economy  ;  he»  consequently,  neglected  all  thoie 
ittdicalbns  in  the  treatment,  that  a  more  extensive  view  of 
the  nervous  Ryslemy  as  taken  by  Hofiinan  and  Cullen,  wooU 
have  pointed  out.  But  Lis  successor  Cullen,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  avoiding  Scylla  ran  on  Chary bdb.  The  nervoos 
system,  according  to  his  view,  had  been  too  much  neglected; 
but  in  restoring  it  to  its  merited  notice,  he  again,  id  a  great 
degree,  lost  sight  sf  all  the  other  parts  of  the  human  fram^ 
pronouncing  the  hnmoral  pathology  in  particular  a  creation 
of  the  imagination,  and  in  its  application  to  pntctice  altogether 
hypotbeticaL* 

The  still  more  recent  writings  of  Brown,  Beddoes,Dar« 
win,  Girtanner,  Clutterbuck,  Rush,  and  others,  have  been  too 
successful  in  spreading  these  partial  views  of  the  human 
structure,  and,  consequently,  limited  pathology  of  the  diseases 
to  which  it  is  liable.  Even  the  learned  and  elaborate  work 
of  Wilson  is  calculated  to  diffuse  the  same  erroneous  doc* 
trines ;  nor  is  the  more  iudcpendeut  and  philosophical  Fo^ 
dyce  altogether  exempt  from  this  c}ia]*ge,  although  he  profes- 
ses to  be  totally  guided  by  facts,  regardless  of  hypothesei* 
Fever,  in  t!^e  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  is  a  disease 
of  the  whole  system;  it  appears  no  less  in  all  the  facultiesof 
the  mind  than  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body  ;  it  shows  itself 
in  every  organ  of  our  frame,  and  affects  every  nerve  and  fibre 
of  our  system  ;  the  absorbing,  the  circulating,  and  excreting 


*  See  preface  to  hl»  First  Line& 
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sjhitemsof  vessels,  are  all  affected  by  it ;  it  shows  itself  in  all 
the  various  ffuids  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  solids  ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  omnipresent ;  it  has  no  one  pathognomonic  symptom^ 
but  is  constituted  by  a  concourse  of  symptoms,  and  these  vari* 
ously  combined  in  the  various  forms  that  fever  assumes,  de- 
pending upon  the  causes  from  whence  it  proceeds,  and  the 
condition  of  body  in  which  it  occurs.  If  this  view  of  the  sub*- 
ject  be  correct,  it  will  necessarily  lead  the  physician  to  more 
extensive  principles  of  practice ;  it  will  lead  him,  at  the  bed- 
sideof  the  patient^  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  the  indications  thence  arising; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  lead  him  to  notice  the  changes 
which  may  be  induced  in  the  secretions  and  excretions,  and 
the  circulating  mass  from  whence  they  proceed.  We  ofiet 
these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  fittention  of  the 
reader  to  the  too  long  neglected  pathology  of  the  fluids  ;*  at 
the  same  time  that  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  practitioner 
to  some  points  of  practice,  not  in  our  opinion  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  and  which  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  some  recent  cases  of  typhus  fever  have  en* 
abled  us  still  further  to  confirm.  It  is  proper  here  to  re- 
mark, that,  when  speaking  of  fevers,  we  have  in  view  the  con- 
tinued type  of  fevers  properly  so  called,  not  referring  to  the 
phlegmasia^  or  other  pyrexious  diseases ;  yet,  in  many  instan- 
ces, the  principle*  we  wish  to  inculcate,  and  the  practical 
deductions  thence  arising,  wilt  be  no  less  applicable  in  the 
hfphoid  state  of  many  of  the  jihlegmasis,  and  other  febrile^ 
diseases,  than  they  are  to  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus  fever 
itself. 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  fever  cannot  long  continue 
without  inducing  debility  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  in  common 


*  See  Dydcman,  oo  Uie  Pathology  of  the  Fluids,  and  the  review  of  the  ifune  Dfis.- 
fertation  b  the  present  mmiber  of  the  Reltister. 
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Are  we  not  hereby  led  to  condemn  that  indiscriminate 
and  long  continued  use  of  the  debilitating  evacuants^  usually 
prescribed  at  this  advanced  period  of  fevers  and  febrile  dis« 
eases,  in  as  far  as  ttiey  are  calculated  to  add  to  that  waste  of 
excitement,  and  that  very  vitiation,  to  which  we  have  re* 
ferred  ?  Is  not  the  abstinence,  too,  usually  enjoined  by  physi- 
cians in  the  typhoid  stage  of  the  fever,  for  the  same  reasons,  no 
less  to  be  reprobated  ?  Are  we  not  led,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, to  condemn  the  prescription  of  camphor^  musk^  opium^ 
digitaliSf  and  other  powerful  sedatives,  so  frequently  directed 
in  this  stage  of  fever  ?  We  refer  to  the  ordinary  mode  and 
quantity  in  which  these  narcotics  are  administered  in  feveri 
by  the  greater  part  of  practitioners ;  and  who,  forsooth,  by  a 
strange  misnomer,  denominate  them  stimulants!'^ 

The  indiscriminate  practice  of  purging^  as  advised  in  ty* 
phus  fevers  by  Dr.  Hamilton,t  of  Edinburgh,  is,  in  our  opi* 
nion,  no  less  dangerous,  by  the  debility  it  induces,  and  is  not 
prescribed  with  sufficient  caution  by  that  distinguished 
practitioner,  for  whose  opinions  and  practice,  on  most  bcca« 
lions,  we  entertain,  and  beg  leave  to  express,  our  highest  re* 
spect.  Even  the  long  contmued  exhibition  of  the  varioni 
preparations  of  mercury  and  antimony,  isy  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  a  no  less  dangerous  and  fatal  practice  in  this  ad« 
vanced  stage  of  fever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  views  we 
have  taken  be  correct,  after  the  indications  which  arise  in 
the  first  stage  of  continued  fevers  have  been  fulfilled,  in 
the  means  of  accomplishing  which  most  physicians  are  agreed; 
after  the  necessary  evacuations  by  the  lancet  and  other  de- 
pleting means  have  been  made,  which  are  frequently  called 


*  For  the  evidence  of  the  sedative  effects  of  •pinm,  see  Dr.  Bard*8  Inaugural 
Pissertatioa,  Edinburgh,  1765,  also  Dr.  Monroes  Experiments  on  Opinm. 
f  See  his  valuable  work  oo  the  OM  ef  Purgatives. 

VOL.  IV.  4p 


meiil;  2d.  By  suilable  aniiseplic  nomist 
means,  including  external  aa  well  aa  inlerna 
preserre  the  circulating  fluids  from  those  m 
which  they  constantly  and  rapidly  tend  io 
coQtinned  type,  especially  in  those  arising  I 
which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  depreeses  and  e 
powere>  In  this  advanced  or  typhoid  staf 
ncterized  by  a  disturbed  ijtate  of  the  brain  a 
(em,  shoning  itself  in  delirium,  watchfuloe 
and  interrupted  sleep,  frequent  sighing  and 
Dum;  attended  with  an  increased  but  feeble 
ried  and  irregular  respiration,  with  ila  uiui 
an  increased  heat  of  (he  body  and  dryness 
characterized,  also,  by  a  deranged  state  of  tl 
excretions,  exhibiting  themselves  in  an  oflen 
bid  urine,  frothy  and  offensive  discharges  fn 
foul  sordea  about  (he  teeth  and  gums,  discoh 
brown  or  a  black  appearance  of  (he  (ongtie ;  and 
to  these,  a  cadaverous  and  offensive  smell  of 
in  this  condition  of  the  system  the  means 
indications  before  menti:>ned,  are,  la(,  To  ati 
with  the  most  powerful  stimuli  both  diffusible 
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viz.  the  volatile  alkali,  aether,  wine,*  wine  whey,  porter, 
jest,  bark,f  Virginia  snake-root,  bitters,  and  the  mineral 
acids,  preferring  each  or  either  of  these  according  to  the 
peculiar  (^cumstances  of  the  case.  We  are  aware  that  this 
practice  is  reprobated  by  many  physicians  as  improper 
in  this  state  of  excitement,  whatever  may  be  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  or  the  circumstances  that  may  have  induced  it. 
This  leads  us  to  observe  that  many  physicians  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  discriminate  between  the  simple  excite^ 
ment  of  the  early  stages  of  fever,  which  is  characterized  by 
the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action,  and  i^  kept  up  by 
considerable  vigour  of  the  system ;  and  the  complicated  ex* 
citetnenty  which  appears  when  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly 
exhausted,  and  the  disease  has  been  long  protracted.  A  cor« 
responding  want  of  discrimination  appears  in  their  practice ; 
they,  therefore,  condemn  in  the  last  stage  those  means 
of  excitement  which  are  injurious  in  the  first;  and  they  ap- 
prove in  the  last  the  continuance  of  the  same  depleting  and 
debilitating  means  that  have  been  found  useful  in  the 
first :  what !  say  they,  administer  rvinCj  bitters^  or  bark  in 
this  quickened  circulation,  attended  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin  ? 
We  answer,  that  in  such  typhoid  state  of  body,  in  this  ex« 
hausted  state  of  the  vital  powers,  the  remedies  that  have 
been  enumerated  are  among  the  most  effectual  means  of  re- 
ducing that  very  heat  of  skin,  and  of  diminishing  that  in- 
creased excitement  of  the  whole  system,  which,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  are  frequently  both  ascribable  to  the  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  the  heart  and  vessels  to  their  vitiated  con« 


*  The  readel'  will  find  some  pertinent  practical  remarks  on  the  quantitj  of 
wine  which  may  be  safely  and  advantageously  administered  in  this  stage  and  chsi* 
rncier  offerer,  in  Moore's  Med  Sketches,  p.  13, 5l7,  &e.. 

t  See  Moore's  Med.  Sketches,  p.  509. 
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cold,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  body;*  and  should 
the  skio  remain  dry,  after  such  ablutions  have  been  made, 
fomentations  of  vinegar  and  water  applied  to  the  extremities, 
and  steadily  persisted  in,  are  among  the  most  effectual  mean* 
of  relaxing  the  surface,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  allay  much  of  that  distressing  restlessness  which  at- 
tends  this  stage  of  the  disease.    Upon  the  same  principle  of 
correcting  the  state  of  the  fluids,  the  nourishments  directed 
should  be  exclusively  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  best  calculated 
to  resist  that  putrescent  tendency  which  manifests  itself  in  this 
state  of  body;  for  this  purpose,  arrow  root,  sago^  tapioca,^  in- 
dian  or  oatmeal gruely  rendered  palatable  by  the  plentiful  ad- 
dition of  wine,  and  some  of  the  most  grateful  aromatics,  should 
be  hourly  administered  in  this  exhausted  state  of  the  system. 
The  bedding  and  the  dress  of  the  patient,  especially  if  he 
wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  which  is  the  preferable  clothing 
in  this  form  of  fever,  should  also  be  frequently  renewed. 
For  the  purpose  of  controlling  that  restlessness  which  usual- 
ly appears  in  the  evening  exacerbation,  and  of  procuria«r 
sleep,  an  occasional  anodyne  may,  in  many  instances,  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  most  beneficial  effects  ;  but  the  indiscri- 
minate  use  of  opium  or  laudanum  throughout  the  day,  and 
through  the  whole  progress  of  the  fever,  with  the  view  to  their 
supposed  stimulant  effects,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated; 
nor  have  we  ever  witnessed  the  stimulant  effects  ascribed  to 
the  fashionable  camphorated  julep,  and  other  preparations  of 
that  medicine  so  often  had  recourse  to ;  but  we  can  indeed  say, 
that  we  have,  in  very  many  instances,  witnessed  its  debilitate 
ing,  and,  as  we  believe,  its  fatal  effects,  in  the  typhoid  state  of 
fever.     Such  is  the  practice  the  author  of  these  remarks  ha* 


*  See  Carrie  aod  Jackson  on  eold  batbiog  in  feTort. 
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pinuedt  for  maoy  yem  yutf  {bAm  (yphm  ferer  of  fhii  dtf, 
Ihe  f  jpboid  stage  of  •oriatioi,  peripoeamonia  tjpbodes,  and 
fa  other  febrile  diieaies ;  and  he  can  bear  the  moet  nneqiiivo- 
cal  teathnoiiy  fa  bvoor  of  ita  aafety  and  aiicces0» 
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